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TRADE  in  IRELAND. 

Written  to  the 

✓ 

Earl  cf  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  Kingdom . 


My  Lord,  Dublin,  July  22,  1673. 

IKnow  not  what  it  was  that  fell  into  difcourfe  the 
other  day,  and  gave  your  excellency  the  occa- 
fion  of  defiring  me  to  digeft  into  fome  method, 
and  upon  paper,  the  v/ays  and  means  I  efteemed  moft 
proper  for  the  advancing  of  trade  in  Ireland:  this  I 
know  very  well,  that  you  did  it  in  a  manner,  and 
with  expreffions  too  obliging  to  be  refufed,  and  out 
of  a  defign  fo  public  and  generous,  as  ought  not  to 
be  difcouraged.  I  had  therefore  much  rather  obey 
your  lordfhip  in  this  point,  how  iii  foever  I  do  it, 
than  excufe  myfelf,  though  never  ib  well,  which  were 
much  eafier  than  the  other.  For  I  might  aliedge, 
that  neither  my  birth  ñor  my  breeding  has  been  at  all 
in  this  country :  that  I  have  paííed  only  one  íliort  pe- 
riod  of  my  life  here,  and  the  greateíl  part  thereof 

whoily 
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wholly  out  of  bufinefs  and  public  thoughts:  that  I 
havc  fincc  been  ten  years  abíent  from  it,  and  ana  now 
liere  upon  no  other  occaíion  than  of  a  fhort  viíit  to 
fome  of  my  friends ;  which  are  all  circumftances  that 
make  me  a  very  improper  fubjeft  for  fuch  a  command. 
But  I  fuppofe  the  vein  I  have  had  of  runnlng  into  fpe- 
culations  of  this  kind  upon  a  greater  fcene  of  trade, 
and  ín  a  country  where  I  was  more  a  ftranger;  and 
the  too  partial  favour  your  lordfhip  has  expreíled  to 
another  difcourfe  of  this  nature,  have  coft  me  this  pre- 
ient  fervfce;  and  you  have  thought  fit  to  punifh  me 
for  one  folly,  by  engaging  me  to  commit  another  ;  like 
the  confefTor,  that  prefcribed  a  drunkard  the  penance 
ot  being  drunk  again.  However  it  is,  your  lord- 
íhip  íhall  be  obeyed,  and  therein  I  hope  to  be  enough 
excufed ;  which  is  all  I  pretend  to  upon  this  occafionf 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  coníiderations  of  trade, 
wnich  are  more  general,  and  may  be  more  lafting  in 
this  kingdom,  I  will  obferve  to  your  lordfhip  fome 
particular  circumftances  in  the  conftitution  and  govern- 
ment,  which  have  been  hitherto,  and  may  be  long,  the 
great  difcouragers  of  trade  and  riches  here ;  and  fome 
othcrs  in  the  prefent  conjunóture,  which  are  abfolutely 
mortal  to  it :  and  lo  you  may  not  expeót  to  find  reme¬ 
dies  where  indeed  diere  are  none,  ñor  fuffer  men,  like 
buíy  ignorant  phyficians,  to  apply  fuch  as  are  con- 
trary  to  the  difeafe,  becaufe  they  cannot  find  fuch  as 
are  proper  for  it. 

i  he  true  and  natural  ground  of  trade  and  riches  is, 

'  number  of  people  in  proportion  to  the  compafs  of 
ground  they  inhabit :  this  makes  all  things  neceftary 
to  life  dear,  and  that  forces  men  to  induftry  and  parfi- 
mony.  Thefe  cuftoms,  which  growíirft  from  neceffity, 
come  with  time  to  be  habitual  to  a  country;  and 
where-ever  they  are  fo,  that  place  muft  grow  great  in 
traffic  and  riches,  if  not  difturbed  by  fome  accidents 
©r  revolutions,  as  or  wars,  of  plagues,  or  famines,  by 

which 
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which  the  people  come  to  be  either  fcattered  or  de- 
ftroyed. 

People  are  multipliedin  a  country  by  the  temper  of 
the  climate,  favourable  to  generador,  to  health,  and 
iong  lite-,  or  elle  by  the  circumftances  of  fafety  and 
eafe  under  the  government,  the  credit  whereof  invites 
men  over  to  it,  when  they  cannot  be  either  fafe  or  eafy  at 
home.  When  things  are  once  in  modon,  trade  begets 
trade,  as  fire  dees  fire-,  and  people  go  much  where 
much  people  are  already  gone.  So  men  run  ftill  to  a 
crowd  where  they  fee  it  in  the  ftreets,  or  the  fields, 
though  it  be  only  to  do  as  others  do,  to  fee  or  to  be 
entertained. 

The  want  of  trade  in  Ireland  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  people ;  and  this  is  not  grown  from  any  ill 
qualities  oí  the  chínate  or  air,  but  chiefly  from  the 
frequent  revolutions  or  fo  many  wars  and  rebellions, 
fo  great  ílaughters  and  calamities  of  mankind,  as  have 
at  fe  ver  al  intervals  of  time  Jucceeded  the  firft  conqueft 
of  this  kingdom  in  Plenry  the  Ild’s  time,  until  the  year 
1653.  T  w°  very  great  plagues  followed  the  two 
great  wars,  thofe  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the 
laít;  which  helped  to  drain  the  current  ftream  of  ge¬ 
nerador  in  the  country. 

The  Giicredit  which  is  grown  upon  the  conftitutions 
or  fettlements  of  tnis  kingdom,  by  fo  frequent  and 
unhappy  revolutions  that  for  many  ages  have  infeíted 
it,  ñas  been  tne  great  difeouragement  to  other  nations 
to  tranfplant  themfelves  hither,  and  prevailed  further 
than  all  the  invitations  which  the  cheapnefs  and  plentv 
of  the  country  has  made  them.  So  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  numbers  oí  the  Britifli,  which  the  neceííity 

oí  the  late  at  firft  drew  over,  and  of  fuch  who 
either  as  adventurers  or  foldiers  feated  themfelves  here 
upon  account  oí  the  íatisfaótion  made  to  them  in  land, 

tne  country  had  by  the  laft  war  and  plague  been  left  in 
a  manner  defolate. 


Befides, 
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Befides,  the  fubordinacy  of  the  government  chang- 
ing  hands  fo  often  makes  an  unftcadinefs  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  public  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  givesway 
to  the  emulations  of  the  different.  fa&ions,  and  draws 
the  favour  or  countenance  of  the  government  fome- 
times  to  one  party  or  intereft,  fometimes  to  another : 
this  makes  different  motions  in  men’s  minds,  raifing 
hopes  and  fears,  and  opinions  of  uncertainty  in  their 
pofíeííions  ;  and  thereby  in  the  peace  of  the  country. 

This  fubordinacy  in  the  government,  and  emula- 
tion  of  parties,  with  the  want  fometimes  of  au- 
thority  in  the  governor  (by  the  weaknefs  of  his  Gredit 
and  fupport  at  court)  occafions  the  perpetual  agencies 
or  journies  into  England  of  all  perfons  that  have  any 
confiderable  pretences  in  Ireland,  and  money  to  purfue 
them  ;  which  end  many  times  in  long  abodes,  and  fre- 
quent  habituating  of  families  there,  though  they  have 
no  money  to  lupport  them,  but  what  is  drawn  out  of 
Ireland.  Befides,  the  young  gentlemen  go  of  courfe 
for  their  breeding  there  ^  fome  feek  their  health,  and 
others  their  entertainment  in  a  better  climate  or  fcene : 
by  thefe  means  the  country  lofes  the  expence  of  many 
of  the  richeft  perfons  or  families  at  home,  and  mighty 
fums  of  money  muft  needs  go  over  from  henee  into 
England j  which  the  great  ftock  of  rich  native  com- 
modities  here  can  make  the  only  amends  for. 

Thefe  circumftances,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  increafe 
of  trade  and  riches  in  a  country,  feem  natural,  or  at 
leaft  have  ever  been  incident,  to  the  government  here; 
and  without  them,  the  native  fertility  of  the  foil  and  feas 
in  fo  many  rich  commodities,  improved  by  multitude  of 
people  and  induílry,  with  the  advantage  of  fo  many 
excellent  havens,  and  a  fituation  fo  commodious  for 
all  forts  of  foreign  trade,  muft  needs  have  rendered 
this  kingdom  one  of  the  richeft  in  Europe,  and  made 
a  mighty  increafe  both  of  ftrength  and  revenue  tothe 
crown  of  England;  whereas  it  has  hitherto  been  ra- 
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íher  eíleemed  and  found  to  be  our  weak-fide,  and  to 
Jiave  coft  us  more  blóod  and  treafure  than  it  is  worth. 

Since  my  late  arrival  in  Ireland,  I  have  found  a  very 
unufual,  but,  I  doubt,  very  juft  complaint  concern- 
Ing  the  fcarcity  of  money  ;  which  occafioned  many 
airy  propofitions  for  the  remedy  of  it,  and  among  the 
reíl  that  of  raifing  lome,  or  all  of  the  coins  here. 
This  was  chiefly  grounded  upon  the  experience  made, 
as  they  fay,  about  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  coming  firíl 
over  hither  in  1663,  when  the  plate-pieces  of  eight 
were  raifed  three-pence  in  the  piece,  and  a  mighty 
plcnty  of  money  was  obferved  to  grow  in  Ireland  for 
a  year  or  two  after.  But  this  feems  to  me  a  very  mifla- 
ken  account,  and  to  have  depended  wholly  upon  cther 
circumílances  little  taken  notice  of,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  raifing  of  the  money,  to  which  it  is  by  fome 
great  men  attributed.  For  firíl,  diere  was  about  that 
time  a  general  peace  and  ferenity,  which  had  newly 
iucceeded  a  general  trouble  and  cloud  throughout  all 
his  Majefty’s  kingdoms ,  then  after  two  years  attend- 
ance  in  England,  upon  the  fettlement  of  Ireland  (there 
on  the  íorge)  by  all  perfons  and  parties  here  that  were 
confiderably  intereíled  in  it,  the  Parliament  being  cail- 
ed  here,  and  the  main  fettlement  of  Ireland  wound  up 
in  England,  and  put  into  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  hands 
to  país  here  into  an  a¿t  *,  all  perfons  carne  over  in  a 
fhoal,  either  to  attend  théir  own  concernments  in  the 
main,  or  more  particularly  to  make  their  court  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  upon  whom  his  Majeíly  had  at  that 
time  in  a  manner  wholly  devolved  the  care  and  difpo- 
fition  of  all  affairs  in  this  kingdom.  This  made  a 
fudden  and  mighty  ftop  of  that  ¡filie  of  money  which 
had  for  two  years  run  perpetually  out  of  Ireland  into 
England,  and  kept  it  all  at  lióme.  Ñor  is  the  very 
expence  oí  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  own  great  patrimo¬ 
nial  cítate,  with  that  cf  feveral  other  familics  that  carne 
over  at  that  time,  of  fmall  confideration  in  the  ftock 
Yol.  IL  B  cf 
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oí  this  kingdom.  Befides,  there  was  a  great  fum  of 
money  in  ready  coin  brought  over  out  of  England  at 
the  fame  time,  towards  the  arrears  of  the  army  ^  which 
are  all  circumílances  that  mu íl  needs  have  made  a 
mighty  change  in  the  courie  of  ready  money  hcre.  All 
the  efteól  that  I  conceive  was  made  by  crying  up  the 
pieces  of  eight,  was  to  bring  in  much  more  of  that 
ipecics  inílead  of  others  current  here  (as  indeed  all  the 
money  brought  from  England  was  of  that  fort,  and 
complained  of  in  Farliament  to  be  of  a  worfe  allay) 
and  to  carry  away  much  Englifh  money  in  exchange 
for  plate-pieces  *,  by  which  a  trade  was  driven  very 
beneficial  to  the  traders,  but  of  mighty  lofs  to  the 
kingdom  in  the  intriníic  valué  of  their  money. 

The  circumílances  at  this  time  feem  to  be  juíl  the 
reverle  of  what  they  were  then  :  the  nation  is  engaged 
in  a  war  the  moft  fatal  to  trade  of  any  that  could  arife  r 
the  fettlement  of  Ireland  fhaken  at  the  Courr,  and  fall- 
mg  into  new  diiquifitions  (whether  in  truth,  or  in  com- 
nion  opinión,  is  all  a  cafe) :  this  draws  continual  agen» 
cies  and  journeys  of  people  concerned  into  England* 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  main  wheel  there.  Be- 
lides,  the  Lieutenants  of  ireland,  fince  the  Duke  of 
Ormond’s  time,  have  had  little  in  their  difpofition  here, 
and  only  executed  the  refolutions  daily  taken  at  Court 
in  particular  as  well  as  general  affairs ;  which  has  drawn 
thither  the  attendance  of  all  private  pretenders.  The 
great  eílates  ot  this  kingdom  have  been  four  or  five 
vears  conílantly  fpent  in  England.  Money,  infiead  of 
coming  over  hither  for  pay  of  the  army,  has,  fince 
the  war  began,  been  tranímitted  thither  for  pay  of 
thofe  forces  that  were  called  from  henee*  And  laítly, 
this  war  has  had  a  more  particular  and  mortal  influ- 
eoce  opon  the  trade  of  this  country,  than  upon  any 
other  of  his  Majeíly’s  kingdoms. 

For  by  the  a¿l  againft  tranfportation  of  cattle  into 
England,  the  trade  of  this  country,  which  ran  wholly 

thither 
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thither  before,  was  turnee!  very  much  into  foreign 
parts  ;  but  by  this  war  the  laft  is  ftopped,  and,  the 
other  not  being  opened,  there  is  in  a  manner  no  vene 
for  any  commodity  but  of  wool.  This  neceííity  has 
forced  the  kingdom  to  go  on  ítili  with  their  foreign 
trade  ;  but  that  has  been  with  fuch  mighty  Jelfes  by 
the  great  number  of  Dutch  privateers  plying  about  the 
coafts,  and  the  want  of  Engliili  frigates  to  fecure  thern, 
that  the  ftock  of  the  kingdom  muft  he  extremely  di- 
miniíhed.  Yet,  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame  ex- 
pence  and  luxury  in  point  of  living,  money  goes  over 
intoEngland  to  fetch  what  muft  fupply  it,  though  little 
commodities  go,  either  there  or  abroad,  to  make  any 
confiderable  balance  :  by  all  which  it  muft  happen* 
that  with  another  year’s  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to  turn  the 
common  markets,  or  pay  any  rents,  or  leave  any 
circulation,  further  than  the  receipts  of  the  cuftoms 
and  quit-rents,  and  the  pays  of  the  army,  which  in 
both  kinds  muft  be  the  laft  that  fail. 

In  fuch  a  conjeélure,  the  crying  up  of  any  fpecies 
of  money  will  but  increafe  the  want  of  it  in  general; 
for  while  there  goes  not  out  commodity  to  balance 
that  which  is  brought  in  (and  no  degree  of  gains  by 
exportation  will  make  amends  for  the  venture)  wh^t 
íhould  money  come  in  for,  unlefs  it  be  to  carry  out 
other  money  as  it  did  before,  and  leave  the  ftock  that 
remains  equal  indeed  in  denomination,  but  lower  in 
the  intriníic  valué  than  it  was  before  r  In  fhort,  while 
this  war  lafts,  and  our  feas  are  ill-guarcled,  all  that  can 
be  done  towards  preferving  the  fmall  remainder  of 
money  in  this  kingdom  is,  firft,  to  introduce,  as  far 
as  can  be,  a  vein  of  parfimony  throughout  the  coun- 
try  in  all  things  that  are  not  perf’eélly  the  native  o  rowths 
and  manura&ures  :  then  by  levcrity  and  fteadinels  of 
the  government  (as  far  as  will  be  permitted  :p  up 
jn  lome  credit  the  preícnt  pe  ace  and  ícttk  ment  :  and 

E  2  laftly. 
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laftly,  to  forcé  men  to  a  degree  of  induftry,  by  fuífer- 
*  ing  nonc  to  hope  that  they  íliall  be  able  to  live  by 
rapiñe  or  fraud.  For,  in  lome  difeafes  of  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  natural  body,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  faft 
and  to  reft,  to  watch  and  to  prevent  accidents,  to  truft 
to  methods  rather  than  medicines  or  remedies  ;  and 
with  patience  to  expedí,  till  the  humours  being  fpent 
and  the  crifis  paít,  way  may  be  made  for  the  natural 
returns  of  health  and  of  ftrength. 

This  being  premifed  as  peculiar  either  to  the  go- 
vernment  in  general,  or  to  the  prefent  conjundlure  ; 
I  íhall  proceed  to  fuch  obfervations  as  occur  concern- 
ing  the  ways  of  advancing  the  common  and  ftandíng 
trade  of  this  kingdom. 

The  trade  of  a  country  arifes  from  the  native  growths 
of  the  foil  or  feas  \  the  manufa&ures,  the  commodi- 
oufnefs  of  ports,  and  the  flore  of  fhipping  which  be” 
long  to  ir.  The  improvement  therefore  of  trade  in 
Ireland  muíl  be  confidered  in  the  furvey  of  all  thefe 
particulars,  the  defedls  to  which  at  prefent  they  are 
íubjeót,  and  the  increafes  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
either  from  the  courfe  of  time,  the  change  of  cuftoms, 
or  the  conducl  and  application  of  the  government. 

The  native  commodities  or  common  eafy  manufac¬ 
tures  which  make  up  the  exoortation  of  this  km»;- 

X  x  O 

dom,  and  confequently  furniíli  both  the  ftock  of  fo- 
reign  commodities  confumed  in  the  country,  and  that 
likewife  of  current  money,  by  which  all  trade  is  turned, 
are  wool,  butter,  beef,  cattle,  fifh,  iron  ;  and  by  the 
improvement  of  thefe,  either  in  thequantity,  the  credit, 
or  the  further  manuíaófure,  the  trade  of  Ireland  feems 
chiefly  to  be  advanced. 

In  this  furvey  one  thing  muft  be  taken  notice  of 
as  peculiar  to  this  counuy,  which  is,  that,  as  in  the 
nature  of  its  government,  fo,  in  the  very  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  trade  and  riehes,  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
not  only  in  its  own  proper  interefl,  but  likewife  in 
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its  relation  to  England,  to  which  it  is  fubordinate, 
and  lipón  whofe  weal  in  the  main  that  of  this  king- 
dom  depends  *,  and  therefore  a  rcgard  muíl  be  had  ot 
thofe  points  wherein  the  trade  of  Ireland  comes  to 
interfere  with  any  main  branches  oí'  the  trade  of 
England ;  in  which  cafes  the  encouragement  of  íuch 
trade  ought  to  be  either  declined  or  moderated,  and 
fo  give  way  to  the  intereft  of  trade  in  England,  upon 
the  health  and  vigour  whereof  the  ftrength,  riches, 
and  glory  of  his  Majefty’s  crowns  feem  chiefly  to 
depend.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  fome  fuch  branches 
of  trade  ought  not  wholly  to  be  fupprefied,  but  rather 
fo  far  admitted  as  may  ferve  the  general  confumption 
of  this  kingdom  ;  lefl  by  too  great  an  importadora 
of  commodities,  though  out  of  England  itfelf,  the 
money  of  this  kingdom  happen  to  be  drawn  away  in 
fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  leave  a  ftock  fufficient  for 
turnino*  the  trade  at  horne  :  the  effeót  hereof  would  be 


general  difeontents  among  the  people  ;  complaints, 
or  at  leaft  ill  impreffions,  of  the  government  *,  which 
in  a  country  compofed  of  three  feveral  nations  dif- 
ferent  to  a  great  degree  in  language,  cuftoms,  and  re¬ 
ligión,  as  well  as  intereíls  (both  of  property  and  de¬ 
pendencies)  may  prove  not  only  dangerous  to  this 
kingdom,  but  to  England  itfelf.  Since  a  fore  in  the 
leg  may  affect  the  body,  and  in  time  grow  as  difficult 
to  cure  as  if  it  were  in  the  head  ;  eípecialíy  where 
humours  abound. 

The  wool  of  Ireland  feems  not  to  be  capable  of  any 
incrcafe,  ñor  to  fuffer  under  any  defeft,  the  country 
being  generally  full  ftocked  with  fheep,  cleared  of 
Vv-olves,  the  foil  iittle  fubjecl  to  other  rots  than  of 
hunger ;  and  all  the  coníiderable  flocks  being  of 
Engliíli  breed,  and  the  ftaple  of  wool  generally  equal 
with  that  of  Northampton  or  Leicefterfliire,  the  im- 
provementof  this  commodity  by  manufaólures  in  this 
kingdom  would  give  fo  great  a  damp  to  the  trade  of 
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England  (cf  which  cloths,  ftuffs,  and  ftockings  make 
ío  mighty  a  part)  that  it  feems  not  fit  to  be  encou- 
raged  liere  ;  at  leaft  no  farther  than  to  fuch  a  quan- 
tity  of  one  or  two  iummer-ftuffs,  Irifh  freeze,  and  cloth 
from  fix  íhillings  to  fourteen,  as  may  fupply,  i n  fome 
meafure,  the  ordinary  confumption  of  the  kingdom. 
That  which  feems  moft  necefiary  in  this  branch  is  the 
careful  and  fevere  execution  of  the  ftatutes  provided 
to  forbid  the  exportation  of  wool  to  any  other  parts 
but  to  England  *,  vyhich  is  the  more  to  be  watched  and 
feared,  fince  thereby  the  prefent  riches  of  this  king¬ 
dom  would  be  mightily  increafed,  and  great  advan- 
tages  might  be  made  by  the  connivance  of  governors; 
whereas,  on  the  other  fide,  this  would  prove  a  moft' 
fenfible  decay,  if  not  deítruCtion,  of  manufactures  both 
liere  and  in  England  itfelf. 


Yarn  is  a  commodity  very  proper  to  this  country, 
but  made  in  no  great  quantitiesin  any  parts  befides  the 
north,  ñor  any  where  into  linen  to  any  great  degree, 
or  of  forts  íit  for  the  better  ufes  at  home,  or  exporta¬ 
tion  abroad  •,  though,  of  all  others,  this  ought  moft 
to  be  encouraged,  and  was  therefore  chiefly  defigned 
by  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  fhefoii  produces  flax  kindly 
and  well,  and  fine  too,  aniwerabie  to  the  care  ufed 
in  choice  of  leed  and  exercife  of  huíbandrv  ;  and  much 

j  * 

íand  is  fit  for  it  here,  which  ís  not  ío  for  corn.  The 
manufafture  of  it,  in  gathering  or  beating,  is  of  little 
toil  or  application,  and  ib  the  fitter  for  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Eefides,  no  women  are  apter  to  ípin 
it  well  than  the  Irifh,  who  labouring  little  in  any  kind 
with  their  hands,  have  their  fingers  more  fupple  and 
foft  than  other  women  of  the  poorer  condition  amono* 

,  #  a  0  u 

us :  and  this  may  certainly  be  advanced  and  improved 
Into  a  great  manufacture  of  linen,  fo  as  to  beat  down 
the  tráete  both  of  France  and  Holland,  and  draw  much 
of  the  money,  which  goes  from  England  to  thofe  parts 
opon  this  occafion,  into  the  hands  of  his  Majefty’s 
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fubjeCts  of  Ireland,  without  croíling  any  ¡ntereft  of 
trade  in  Engiand.  For,  bcfidcs  what  has  been  íaid 
of  flax  and  fpinning,  the  foil  and  climate  are  proper 
for  whitening,  both  by  the  frequeney  oí  brooks  and 
alfo  of  winds  in  the  country. 

Much  care  was  fpent  opon  this  defign  in  an  act  of 
Parliament  paffed  the  laít  feílion,  and  fomething  may 
have  been  advanced  by  it  *,  but  the  too  great  rigour 
impofed  upon  the  fowing  of  certain  quantities  of  flax 
has  caufed  (and  perhaps  juftly)  a  general  negleCt  in  the 
execution,  and  common  guilt  has  made  the  penalties 
impracticable ;  fo  as  the  main  eflfeót  has  been  lpoiled 
by  too  much  diligence,  and  the  child  killed  with  kind- 
nels.  For  the  money  applied  by  that  aCt  to  the  en- 
couragement  of  making  fine  finen,  and  broad  (which 
I  think  is  twenty  pounds  every  year  in  each  county) 
though  the  inftitution  was  good,  yet  it  has  not  reached 
the  end,  by  encouraging  any  confiderable  applica- 
tion  that  way  ;  lo  that  íometimes  one  Arare  of  that 
money  is  paid  to  a  fingle  pretender  at  the  afiizes  or 
fefiions,  and  fometimes  a  Aiare  is  faved,  for  want  of 
any  pretender  at  all. 

This  trade  may  be  advanced  by  fome  amendments 
to  the  laít  a  &  in  another  fefiion,  whereby  the  necefiity 
of  fowing  fiax  may  be  fo  limited,  as  to  be  made 
eafily  practicable,  and  Ib  may  be  torced  by  the  leverity 
of  levying  the  penalties  enaCced.  And  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  allotted  in  the  counties,  no  perfon  ought  to  carry 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  prize,  without  producing 
two  pieces  of  finen  of  each  fort,  whereas  ene  only 
now  is  neceífary  :  and  fe  ve  re  detences  may  be  made 
againft  weaving  any  finen  under  a  certain  breadth,  fuch 
as  may  be  of  better  ufe  to  the  pooreft  people,  and  in 
the  coarfeft  finen,  than  the  narrow  Iriíli  cloth,  and  may 
bear  fome  price  abroad,  v/henever  more  comes  to  be 
made  than  is  confumed  at  home.  But,  after  all  theíe, 
or  fuch  like  provifions,  there  are  but  two  things  which 
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can  make  any  extraordinary  advance  in  this  brancli  of 


trade,  and  thofe  are  :  firft,  an  increafe  of  people  in  the 
country  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  may  make  things  necef- 
fary  to  lite  dear,  and  thereby  forcé  general  induítry 
fioin  each  member  oí  aíamily  (women  as  vvell  as  men) 
and  in  as  many  forts  as  they  can  well  turn  to,  which, 
among  others,  may  in  time  come  to  turn  the  vein  this 
way.  i  lie  fecond  is  a  particular  application  in  the  go- 
vernment.  And  this  muít  be  rnade  either  by  fome  go~ 
vernoi  lipón  Iiis  own  prívate  acconnt,  whohasagreat 
ílock  that  he  is  contení  to  turn  that  way,  and  is  invited 
by  the  gain,  or  elle  by  the  honour  of  bringing  to  país 
a  work  of  fo  much  public  utility  both  to  England  and 
Ireiand,  which  circumítances  I  fuppofe  concurred  both 
in  the  Earl  of  Strafiorci’s  defign  ;  and,  whenever  they 
meet  again,  can  have  no  better  copy  to  follow  in  all 
particulars,  than  that  begun  at  the  Naas  in  his  time, 
Or  elle  by  a  coníiderable  fum  of  money  being  laid 
afide,  either  out  of  tiis  Majefty’s  prefent  revenue,  or 
forne  íuture  fubfidy  to  be  granted  for  this  occañon  : 
and  this  either  to  be  employed  in  íetting  up  of  fome 
great  linea  manuía&ure  in  fome  certain  place,  and  to 
be  managed  by  fome  certain  hands  both  for  making 
all  iorts  of  fine  cloths,  and  of  thofe  for  fails  too ;  the 


benefit  or  loís  gí  luch  a  trade  accruing  to  the  govern- 


ment  until  it  comes  to  take  root  in  the  nation.  Or 
dfe  if  this  feem  too  great  an  undertaking  for  the  hu- 
mour  of  our  age,  then  luch  a  fum  of  money  to  lie 
ready  in  hands  appointed  by  the  government,  for  ta- 
king  off  at  common  modérate  prices  all  fuch  pieces 
of  cloth  as  fhall  be  bronght  in  by  any  perfons  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  to  the  chief  town  of  each  county  ;  and  all 
fuch  pieces  of  cloth,  as  are  fit  for  fails,  to  be  carried 
into  the  flores  of  the  navy.  All,  that  are  fit  for  the 
ufe  of  the  army,  to  be  given  the  foldiers  (as  cloaths 
are)  in  part  of  their  pay  :  and  all  finer  pieces  to  be 
foldj  and  the  money  ílill  applied  to  the  increafe  or 
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conííant  fupply  of  the  main  ftock.  The  effefl  hereof 
would  be,  that  people  finding  a  certain  market  for 
this  commodity,  and  that  of  others,  lo  uncertain  as 
it  is  in  this  kingdom,  would  turn  lo  much  of  their 
induílry  this  v/ay,  as  would  ferve  to  furniíh  a  great 
part  of  that  money  which  is  moft  abfolutely  neceífary 
for  payment  of  taxes,  rents,  or  fubfiftence  of  families. 

Tlide,  tallow,  butter,  beef,  arife  all  from  one  fort 
of  cattle,  and  are  fubjeét  to  the  lame  general  defebts, 
and  capable  of  the  fame  common  improvements. 

The  three  firft  are  certain  commodities,  and  yield 
the  readieft  money  of  any  that  are  türned  in  this 
kingdom,  becaufe  they  never  fail  of  a  price  abroad. 
Beef  is  a  drug,  finding  no  conftant  vent  abroad,  and 
therefore  yielding  no  rate  at  home  :  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  holds  no  proportion  with  the 
produót  that  is  ufually  made  of  cattle  in  it  ^  fo  that 
in  many  parts  at  this  time  an  ox  may  be  bought  in 
the  country-markets,  and  the  hide  and  tallow  fold  at 
the  next  trading  town  for  near  as  much  as  it  coft. 
The  defedfs  of  thefe  commodities  lie  either  in  the 
age  and  feeding  of  the  cattle  that  are  killed,  or  in  the 
manufaófure,  and  making  them  up  for  exportation 
abroad. 

Until  the  tranfportation  of  cattle  into  England  was 
forbidden  by  the  late  a£t  of  parliament,  the  quickeft 
trade  of  ready  money  here  was  driven  by  the  lale  of 
young  bullocks,  which  for  four  or  five  fummer-months 
of  the  year  were  carried  over  in  very  great  numbers  ; 
and  this  made  all  the  breeders  in  the  kingdom  turn 
their  lands  and  ftocks  chiefly  to  that  fort  of  cattle. 
Few  cows  were  bred  up  for  the  dairy,  more  than  ferved 
the  confumption  within  *,  and  few  oxen  for  draught, 
which  was  all  performed  by  rafcally  fmall  borles  ;  fo 
as  the  cattle  generally  fold  either  for  ílaughter  within, 
or  exportation  abroad,  were  of  two,  three,  or  at  befe 
four  years  oíd,  and  thofe  fuch  as  had  never  been  either 
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handled  cr  wintered  at  hand-meat,  but  bred  wholly 
upon  tne  mountains  in  iummer,  and  upon  thewithered 
I°ng  grafs  of  the  lower  lands  in  the  vvinter.  The  ef- 
feét  hereof  was  very  pernicious  to  this  kingdom  in 
what  concerned  all  thefe  commodities  •,  the  hides  were 
imai!,  tliin,  and  lank  ;  the  tallow  much  lefs  in  quan- 
tity,  and  of  quicker  confumption.  Little  butter  was 
exported  abroad,  and  that  diicredited  by  the  houie- 
wifery  of  the  Iriíh,  in  making  it  up  ;  moft  of  what 
\v !' ''  u  Corning  from  their  hands,  who  alone  kept  up 
the  trade  ofdairies,  becauíe  the  breed  of  their  cattle 
wnas  not  fit  for  the  Engliíh  markets.  But  aboye  all, 
tne  trade  of  beef  for  foreign  exportation  was  preju* 
vi  and  aimoít  iunk.  b or  the  flefh  being  young,  and 
only  grafs-fed  (and  that  on  a  ludden  by  the  fweetnefs 
lnc  ñnnmér  s  paíture,  after  the  cattle  being  almoft 
ítarved  in  the  winter)  was  thin,  light,  and  rnoift,  and 
not  of  a  íubftance  to  endure  the  falt,  or  be  preferved  by 
ii  ror  iong  voyages,  or  a  flow  confumption.  Bebdes, 
either  the  uníkilfulnefs,  or  careleffnefs,  or  knavery  of 
tne  traders,  added  much  to  the  under- valué  and  diícre- 
lIIl  Ox  theíe  commodities  abroad  •,  for  the  hides  were  of-» 
íenmacie  up  very  dirty,  which  increafed  the  weight,  by 
which  that  commodity  is  fold  when  it  comes  in  quan- 
tities  abroad.  The  butter  would  be  better  on  the  top 
and  bottorn  of  the  barrel,  than  in  the  middle,  which 
would  be  fometimes  filled  up,  or  mingled  with  tai¬ 
ta  w  ;  nay,  fometimes  with  ñones.  The  beef  would 
oc  f°  di  choíen,  or  fo  iil  cured,  as  toftinkmany  times 
befo  re  it  carne  lo  far  as  Hoüand,  or  at  leaft  not  prove 
a  commodity  that  would  defray  the  firft  charge  of  the 
merchant  before  it  was  fhipped.  Nay,  I  have  known 
merchants  theíe  fain  to  throw  away  great  quantities, 
arrer  having  lain  long  on  their  hands  without  any 
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market  a t  a... 

After  the  a  el  in  Engiand  liad  wholly  ftopped  the 
tranfportation  oí  cattle,  the  trade  of  this  kinedom  wat 
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forceó  to  find  out  a  new  channel  ;  a  great  tleal  of  land 
was  turned  to  fheep,  becaufe  wool  gave  ready  money 
for  the  Engliíh  markets,  and  by  ftealth  for  thofe 
abroad.  The  breeders  of  Engliíh  cattle  turned  much 
to  dairy,  or  elfe  by  keeping  their  cattle  to  fix  and  leven 
years  oíd,  and  wintering  them  drv,  made  them  fir  for 
the  beef-trade  abroad;  and  fome  of  the  merchants  fell 
into  care  and  exadtnefs  in  barrelling  them  up  ;  and 
hereby  the  improvements  of  this  trade  were  grown  lo 
fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  that  in  the  year 
1669  fome  merchants  in  Holland  affured  me,  that  they 
had  received  pareéis  of  beef  out  of  Ireland  which  fold 
current,  and  very  near  the  Englifh  ;  and  of  butter 
which  fold  beyond  it  ;  and  that  they  had  obferved  it 
fpent  as  if  it  carne  from  the  richer  foil  of  the  tvvo.  It 
is  moft  evident,  that,  if  the  Dutch  war  had  not  broken 
out  ib  ioon  after  the  improvements  of  aíl  thefe  trades 
(forcea  at  firft  by  neceffity,  and  growing  afterwards 
habitual  by  ufe)  a  few  years  would  have  very  much 
advanced  the  trade  and  riches  of  this  kingdom,  and 
made  it  a  great  gainer,  inítead  of  lófing  by  the  a¿t 
againíl  tranfportation  of  their  cattle  :  bnt  the  war  gave 
a  fudden  damp  to  this  and  all  other  trade,  which  is 
funk  to  nothing  by  the  continuance  of  it, 

However,  having  marked  the  defefts  that  were 
even  in  time  of  peace,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  fet 
down  the  remedies,  though  little  pradlicable  whilethe 
war  laíls.  For  that  great  one  of  killing  cattle  young, 
and  only  grafs-fed,  I  know  none  fo  efiedlual  as  intro- 
ducing  a  general  cuftom  of  ufing  oxen  for  all  forts  of 
dratight,  which  would  be  perhaps  the  greateít  improve- 
ment  that  could  be  made  in  many  kinds  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Ey  this  means  the  great  ílaughter  would 
be  made  of  full-grown,  large,  and  well  wintered  cattle, 
which  would  double  the  income  made  by  hide,  tallow, 
and  beef,  and  raife  their  credit  in  all  foreign  markets; 
every  man  would  be  torced  to  provide  winter-rodder 
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for  his  team  (whereas  common  garrans  íliift  upon  grala 
the  year  round)  ;  and  this  would  forcé  men  to  the  in- 
clofing  of  grounds,  and  improving  bog  into  meadows 
the  race  of  garrans  would  decreafe,  and  fo  make 
room  for  the  country’s  maintaining  the  great  number 
°f  cattle,  which  makes  a  foreign  commodity,  though 

they  die  by  accident  or  age;  whereas  the  other  malees 
none  at  all. 

No  great  or  ufeful  thing  is  to  be  atchieved  without 
difficulties ;  and  therefore  what  may  be  raifed  againít 
this  propofal,  ought  not  to  difeourage  the  attempting 
it-  Firft,  the  ftatutes  againít  that  barbarous  cuftom 
oí  plonghing  by  the  tail  ought  to  berenewed.and  upon 
abfolute  forfeitures  inftead  of  penalties  ;  the  con- 
ftant  and  eafy  compofitions  whereof  have  proved  ra- 
ther  an  allowing  than  a  forbidding  it.  Now  if  this  were 
wholly  difufed,  the  harnefs  for  horles  being  dearer  than 
for  oxen,  the  Iriíh  would  turn  their  draught  to  the  laft, 
where-e  ver  they  have  hitherto  ufed  the  ploughing  by 
the  tail.  Next,  a  ftandard  mightbe  made,  under  which 
no  horfe  íhould  be  ufed  for  draught  •,  this  would  not 
only  enlarge  the  breed  of  horles,  but  make  way  for 
the  ufe  of  oxen,  becaufe  they  would  be  cheaper  kept 
than  large  good  horfes,  which  could  not  be  wintered 
like  garrans,  without  houíing  or  fodder.  And  laftly, 
a  tax  might  be  laid  upon  every  horfe  of  draught 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  which,  befides  the  main 
ule  here  intended,  would  increafe  the  King’s  revenue 
by  one  of  the  eafieft  ways  that  is  any  where  in  ufe. 

For  the  mifearriages  mentioned  in  the  making  up 
of  thofe  feveral  commodities  for  foreign  markets,  they 
muíl  likewife  be  remedieci  by  fevere  laws,  or  elfe  the 
improvements  of  the  commodities  themfelves  will  not 
ferve  to  bring  them  in  credit,  upon  which  all  trade 
turns.  Firft,  the  ports,  out  of  which  fuch  commo¬ 
dities  fhall  be  fhipped,  may  be  reftrained  to  a  certain 
number,  fuch  as  lie  moflí  convenient  for  the  vent  of 
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the  inland  provinces,  and  fuch  as  either  are  airead  y, 
or  are  capable  of  being  made,  regular  corporations. 
Whatever  of  them  fhall  be  carried  out  of  any  other 
port  fhall  be  penal,  both  to  the  merchant  that  delivers, 
and  to  the  maíler  that  receives  them.  In  the  ports 
allowed  fhall  be  publifhed  rules  agreed  on  by  the  Ikil- 
fulleft  merchants  in  thofe  wares,  to  be  obferved  in  the 
making  up  of  all  fuch  as  are  intended  for  foreign  tranf- 
portation,  and  declaring  that  what  is  not  found  agree- 
able  to  thofe  rules  fhall  not  be  fuffered  to  go  out. 
Two  officers  may  be  appointed,  to  be  chofen  every 
three  years,  by  the  body  of  the  Corporation,  whofe 
bufinefs  fhall  be  to  infpedt  all  barréis  of  beef,  tallow, 
butter,  and  all  packs  of  hides,  and  put  to  them  the 
feal  or  mark  of  the  Corporation,  without  which  none 
íliall  be  fuffered  to  go  abroad  ;  ñor  fhall  this  mark  be 
affixed  to  any  pareéis  by  thofe  officers,  but  fuch  as  they 
have  viewecl,  and  found  agreeable  to  the  rules  fet 
forth  for  that  purpofe  ;  whereof  one  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain,  that  every  barrel  be  of  the  fame  conflant  weight, 
or  fomething  over.  If  this  vvere  obferved  for  a  fmall 
courfe  of  time,  under  any  certain  marks,  the  creditof 
them,  both  as  to  quality  and  weight,  would  rife  to 
that  degree,  that  the  barréis  or  packs  would  go  off  in 
the  markets  they  ufed  abroad,  upon  fight  of  the 
mark,  like  filver-plate  upon  fight  of  the  city’s  mark 
where  it  is  made. 

The  great  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  good  executicn 
of  the  offices  ;  but  the  intereft  of  fuch  corporations, 
lying  fo  deep  in  the  credit  of  their  mark,  will  make 
emulation  among  them,  every  one  vying  to  raife  their 
own  as  high  as  they  can  ^  and  this  will  make  them 
careful  in  the  choice  of  men  fit  for  that  turn.  Be¬ 
bdes,  the  offices  ought  to  be  made  beneficial  to  a  good 
degree,  by  a  certain  fee  upon  every  feal ;  and  yet  the 
office  to  be  forfeited  upon  every  mifearriage  of  the  of- 

ficer,  which  fhall  be judged  io  bv  the  chief  mapiítrates 
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of  the  town,  and  thereupon  a  new  eledtion  be  niadc 
by  the  body  of  the  Corporation. 

Cattle  for  exportation  are  íheep,  bullocks,  horfes ; 
and  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  kinds  the  country  feems 
to  be  full  ftocked,  no  ground  that  I  hear  of  being  un- 
tenanted  :  the  two  firft  feem  fufficiently  improved  in 
the  kinds  as  well  as  the  number,  moft  of  both  beino- 
of  the  Engliíh  breed.  And  though  it  were  better  for 
the  country,  if  the  number  of  horfes  being  lefíened 
made  room  for  that  of  increafing  íheep,  and  great 
cattle  •,  yet  it  feems  indifferent  which  of  thefe  two 
were  mol!  turned  to,  and  that  will  be  regulated  by  the 
liberty  or  reftraint  of  carrying  live  cattle  into  England. 
When  the  pafiage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned  moft  to 
great  cattle  ;  when  íhut,  to  íheep,  as  it  is  at  prefent  j 
though  I  am  not  of  opinión  it  can  laft,  becaufe  that 
aót  feems  to  have  been  carried  on  rather  by  the  in~ 
terefts  of  particular  counties  in  England,  than  by  that 
of  the  whole,  which  in  my  opinión  muft  be  evidently 
a  lofer  by  it.  For  firft,  the  freight  of  all  cattle  that 
were  brought  over,  being  in  Engliíh  veñels,  was  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  England  •,  and  this  was  one  with 
another  near  a  third,  or  at  leaft  a  fourth  part  of  the 
price.  Then  their  coming  over  young  and  very  cheap 
to  the  firft  market,  made  them  doubíe  the  price  by  one 
year’s  feeding,  which  was  the  greateft  improvernent 
to  be  made  of  our  dry  pafture-land  in  England.  The 
trade  of  hides,  and  tallow,  or  elfe  of  leather,  was 
mightily  advanced  in  England,  which  will  be  beaten 
down  in  foreign  markets  by  Ireland,  if  they  come  to 
kill  all  their  cattle  at  honre.  The  young  Iriíh  cattle 
ferved  for  the  common  confumption  in  England,  while 
their  own  large  oíd  fat  cattle  went  into  the  barrel  for 
the  foreign  trade,  m  which  Irifh  beef  had  in  a  manner 
no  part,  though  by  the  continuante  of  this  reftraint 
it  will  be  forced  upon  improvernent,  and  come  to 
fhare  with  England  in  the  beef- trade  abroad.  Grounds 
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were  turnee!  much  in  England  from  breeding,  eid  er  to 
feeding  or  dairy,  and  this  advanced  the  trade  oflfng- 
lifh  butter,  which  will  be  extremely  beatcn  dovvn  whc  n 
Ireland  turns  to  it  too  (and  in  the  way  of  Engíilli  houfe- 
wifery,  as  it  has  done  a  great  deaí  íince  the  reftraint 
upon  cattle).  And  laftly,  whereas  Ireland  had  before 
very  little  trade  but  with  England,  and  with  the  mo- 
ney  for  their  cattle  bought  aíl  the  commodities  there 
which  they  wanted  ;  by  this  reftraint  they  are  forced 
to  feek  a  foreign  market  *,  and  where  they  fell,  they 
will  be  fure  to  buy  too  •,  and  all  the  foreign  merchan- 
dize  which  they  had  before  from  Brillo!,  Cheller,  and 
London,  they  will  have  in  time  from  Jloan,  Amfterdam, 
Lifbon,  and  the  Straits.  As  for  the  true  caufes  of  the 
decay  of  rents  in  England,  which  made  the  occafion 
of  that  aft,  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
people,  in  the  mighty  confumption  of  foreign  com¬ 
modities  among  the  better  fort,  and  in  a  higher  vvay  of 
living  among  all,  and  not  in  this  tranfportation  of 
Irifn  cattle,  which  would  have  been  complained  of  in 
former  times,  if  it  had  been  found  a  prejudice  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Befides,  the  rents  have  been  far  from  increafing 
fince  ;  and  though  that  may  be  by  other  accidents,  yet, 
as  to  what  concerns  Ireland,  it  comes  all  to  one,  un- 
lefs  wool  be  forbidden  as  well.as  cattle  •,  for  the  lefs 
cattle  comes  over  from  thence,  there  comes  the  more 
wool,  which  goes  as  far  as  the  other  towards  beating 
dovvn  the  price  of  pafture-lands  in  England  ;  and  yet 
the  tranfportation  of  wool  cannot  be  forbidden,  fince 
that  would  forcé  the  Irifh  wool,  either  by  ftealth  into 
foreign  markets,  or  elle  in  cloth  by  the  advance  of 
that  manufacture ;  either  of  which  would  bring  a  fud- 

den  decay  upon  the  principal  branch  of  the  Eno-liíh 
trade. 

Horfes  in  Ireland  are  adrug,  but  might  be  impro- 
ved  to  a  commodity,  not  only  of  a  greater  ufe  at  home, 
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foil  i s  oí  a  fweet  and  plentiful  grafs,  which  will  raife 
a  large  breed  ;  and  the  hills,  eípecially  near  the  fea- 
coafts,  are  hard  and  rough,  and  ib  fit  to  give  them 
fhape,  and  breath,  and  found  feet.  The  prefent  de- 
fefts  in  them  are  breeding  without  cholee  of  ftailions 
either  in  íhape  or  fize,  and  trufting  fo  far  to  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  as  to  winter  them  abroad,  with¬ 
out  ever  handling  coks  till  they  are  four  years  oíd  : 
this  both  checks  the  growths  of  the  common  breeds, 
and  gives  them  an  incurable  fhynefs,  which  is  the 
general  vice  of  Iriíli  horfes,  and  is  hardly  ever  feen 
in  Flanders,  becaule  the  hardnefs  of  the  winters  in 
thoíe  parts  forces  the  breeders  there  to  houfe  and  handle 
their  coks  for  at  leaft  fix  months  every  vear.  In  the 
ftuds  of  períons  of  quality  in  Ireiand,  where  care  is 
taken,  and  cofc  is  not  fpared,  we  fee  horfes  bred  of 
excellent  fhape,  and  vigour,  and  fize,  ib  as  to  reach 
great  prices  at  home,  and  encourage  ftrangers  to  find 
the  market  here ;  among  whom  I  met  with  one  this 
|  ummer  who  carne  over  on  that  errand,  and  bought 
about  twenty  horfes  to  carry  over  into  the  French 
army,  from  twenty  to  threefcore  pounds  price  at  the 
firíl  hand. 

i  1 

The  improvement  of  horfes  here  may  be  made  by  a 
ftandard  pi'efcribed  to  ail  ftailions,  and  ali  horfes  that 
fhall  be  uíed  for  draught ;  the  rnain  point  being  to 
make  the  common  breed  large,  for  íhen,  whether  they 
have  fnape  or  no,  they  have  ever  fome  reafonable  price 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  befides,  beino*  not 
to  be  raifed  without  wintering,  they  will  help  to  forcé 
men  into  improvement  of  land  by  a  neceGlty  of  fod- 
der.  But  for  encourao-ement  of  finer  breed,  and  in 
the  better  hands,  fome  other  inftitutions  may  be  in- 
vented,  by  which  emulation  may  be  raifed  among 
the  breeders  by  a  profpeft  both  of  particular  honour 
and  profit  to  thoíe  who  fjcceed  beft,  and  of  good 
ordinary  gains  and  rea dy  vent  to  fuch  as  by  aiming 
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a t  the  beft,  though  they  fail,  yet  go  beyond  the  com- 
mon  forts.  To  this  purpofe  there  may  be  fet  up 
both  a  horfe-fair,  and  races  to  be  held  at  a  certain 
time  every  year  for  the  fpace  of  a  week  ;  the  firíl  in 
the  faireft  green  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  latter 
in  that  place  defigned  by  your  Lordfhip  in  the  park 
for  fome  fuch  purpofe.  During  this  week,  the  Men¬ 
tí  ay,  Wednefday,  and  Friday  may  be  the  races  :  the 
Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  the  fairs  may  be 
held.  At  each  race  may  be  two  piares  given  by  the 
King,  one  of  thirty  pounds,  and  the  other  of  twenty 
(bebdes  the  fafhion)  as  the  prizes  for  the  firíl  and 
fecond  horfe  ,  the  firíl  engraven  with  a  horfe  crowned 
with  a  crown  ;  the  fecond  with  a  coronet,  and  under 
it  the  day  oí  the  month  and  the  year..  Befides  thefe 
plates,  the  wagers  may  be  as  the  perfons  pleafe  atnong 
themfelves,  but  the  hories  muft  be  evidenced  by  good 
teftimonies  to  have  been  bred  in  ireland.  For  ho~ 
nour,  the  Lord-lieutenant  may  ever  be  prefent  him- 
felf,  or  at  leaft  ñame  a  deputy  in  his  room,  and  two 
judges  of  the  field,  who  íliall  decide  all  controverfies, 
and  with  found  of  the  trumpet  declare  the  two  viítors. 
The  maíters  of  thefe  two  hories  may  be  admitted  to 
ride  from  the  field  to  the  caftle  with  the  Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  or  his  deputy,  and  to  diñe  with  him  that  day, 
and  there  receive  all  the  honour  of  the  table.  This 
to  be  done,  what  quality  foever  the  perfons  are  of ; 
for,  the  lower  that  is,  the  more  will  be  the  honour, 
and  perhaps  the  more  the  fport  *,  and  the  encourage- 
ment  of  breeding  will  by  that  means  extend  to  all 
forts  of  men. 

lorthe  fairs,  the  Lord-lieutenant  may  likewife  be 
prefent  every  day  in  the  height  of  them,  by  himfelf 
or  deputy,  and  may,  with  the  advice  oí  the  two  chief 
officers  of  the  army  then  prefent,  chufe  out  one  of 
the  befe  horfes,  and  two  of  the  beft  geldings  that  ap- 
pearin  the  fair,  not  under  four,  ñor  aboye  leven  years 
Yol.  III.  C  oid^ 
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oíd  •,  for  which  íhall  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  theni, 
aíter  lufíícient  teftimony  of  their  being  bred  in  Iré- 
land,  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  horfe,  and  fifty 
pounds  a-piece  for  the  geldings.  Thefe  funis,  as  that  ' 
for  the  plates,  to  iífue  out  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
and  without  trouble  or  fee  •,  and  the  three  borles  to 
be  fent  over  every  year  to  the  King’s  fiables.  Both 
thoíe  that  win  the  píate,  and  thofe  which  are  thus  fold, 
ought  immediately  to  be  marked,  fo  as  they  may  ne- 

ver  return  a  fecond  tirne,  either  to  the  race,  or  to  the 
fale. 

1  he  benefit,  by  fuch  an  inílitution  as  this,  wiil  be 
very  great  and  various:  for  beñdes  the  encotiragement 
to  breed  the  befi  horfes,  from  the  honour  and  gain  ai¬ 
read?  mentioned,  therewill  be  a  lortofpublic  entertain- 
ment  for  one  whole  week,  during  which  the  Lord-íieu- 
tenant,  the  Lord-mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  great  of- 
ficers  both  civil  and  military,  ought  to  keep  open  rabies 
íor  a!l  ftrangers.  This  will  draw  a  confluence  of  people 
from  all  parts  or  the  country.  Ivíany  perhaps  from 
the  nearer  parts  of  England  may  come,  not  only  as  to 
a  public  kind  of  folemnity ;  but  as  to  a  great  mart  of 
the  befi  horfes.  This  will  enrich  the  city  by  the  ex- 
pence  oí  fuch  a  concourle,  and  the  country  by  the 
iale  or  many  horfes  into  England,  and  in  time  (or  from 
tbence;  into  roreign  parts.  Pilis  w¡!l  make  general 
acquaintances  among  tne  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  and 
bring  the  Lord-heutenant  to  be  more  perfonaliy 
known,  and  more  honoured  by  his  appearing  in  more 
greatnefs,  and  with  more  folemnity  than  ufual  upon 
thefe  occafions.  And  aii  this  with  the  expence  only 
oí  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  to  the  Crown, 
for  which  the  King  fhali  llave  the  three  befi  horfes 
fold  that  vear  in  Ireland. 

The  fiíhing  of  Ireland  might  prove  a  mine  under 
water,  as  rich  as  any  under  ground,  ií  it  were  impro- 
ved  to  thofe  vaft  advantages  it  is  capable  of,  and  that 
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%ve  fee  i t  railed  to  in  other  countries.  Bnt  this  is  im¬ 
ponible  under  fo  great  a  want  of  people,  and  cheap- 
nefs  of  all  things  neceffary  to  life  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  which  are  in  all  places  invincible  enemies  of  in- 
duftry  and  improvemeñts.  While  thefe  continué,  I 
know  no  way  of  advancing  this  trade  to  any  confider- 
able  degree,  unlefs  it  be  the  erefting  four  companies 
of  fifhery,  one  of  each  province  of  Ireland,  into  which 
every  one  that  enters  íhall  bring  a  certain  capital,  and 
receive  a  proportionable  fhare  of  the  gain  or  lofs,  and 
have  a  proportional  voice  in  the  eleótion  of  a  prefident 
and  council,  by  whorn  the  whole  bufinefs  in  each  pro¬ 
vince  íhall  be  managed.  If  into  each  of  thefe  com¬ 
panies  the  King  or  JLord-lieutenant  would  enter  for 
a  confiderable  íhare  at  the  firft,  towards  building  fuch 
a  number  of  boats  and  buffes  as  each  company  could 
eafiiy  manage,  it  would  be  an  encouragement  both  of 
honour  and  advantage.  Certain  privileges  likewife,  or 
immunities,  might  be  granted  from  charges  of  trouble 
or  expence,  nay,  from  taxes,  and  all  unufual  payments 
to  the  public,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  brought  in  a  pro- 
portion  to  a  certain  height  into  the  ftock  of  the  fifhery. 
Nay,  it  feems  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance  to  his 
Majefty’s  Crown s,  both  as  to  the  improvingthe  riches 
of  this  kingdom,  and  impairing  the  mighty  gains 
of  his  neighbours  by  this  trade,  that  perhaps  there 
were  no  hurt  if  an  aót  were  made,  by  which  none 
fhould  be  capable  of  being  either  chofen  into  a  parlia- 
ment,  or  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  who  had  non 
manifefted  his  defires  of  advancing  the  public  good 
by  entering  in  fome  certain  proportion  into  the  ftock 
and  companies  of  the  fifhery  *5  fince  the  greatnefs  of 
the  one,  and  application  of  the  other,  feem  the  only 
prefent  means  of  improving  fo  rich  and  fo  important 
a  trade.  It  will  afterwards  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  com¬ 
panies  themlelves,  or  their  direílors,  to  fall  into  the 
beft  methods  and  rules  for  the  curing  and  barrelling  up 
*  C  2  all 
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all  their  fiíh,  and  to  fce  them  fo  exaélly  obferved,  as 
may  bring  all  thofe  quantities  of  them  that  fhall  be 
fent  abroad,  or  fpent  at  home,  into  the  higheft  and 
moíl  general  credit,  which,  with  advancing  the  fea- 
fons  all  that  can  be,  fo  as  to  find  the  firft  foreign  mar- 

•  O 

kets,  will  be  a  way  to  the  greateíl  and  fureft  gains. 
In  Holland,  there  have  been  above  thirty  placarts,  or 
aíls  of  State,  concerning  the  curing,  falting,  and  barrel- 
íng  of  herrings  alone,  with  fuch  feverity  in  the  impo- 
fition  and  execudon  of  penalties,  that  the  bufinefs  is 
now  grown  to  an  habitual  íkili,  and  care,  and  honeílv, 
fo  as  hardly  any  example  is  feen  of  failing  in  that  mat- 
ter,  or  thereby  impairing  the  general  credit  of  that 
commodity  among  them,  or  in  the  foreign  markets 
they  ufe. 

Iron  íeems  to  me  the  manufacture  that,  ofall  others, 
ought  the  leaft  to  be  encouraged  in  Ireíand  ;  or,  if  it 
be,  which  requires  the  moíl  reftriótion  to  certain 
places  and  rules.  For  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
that  there  is  any  ore  in  Ireland,  at  leaft  I  am  fure  the 
greateíl  part  is  íetched  from  England  ;  fo  that  all  this 
country  aífords  of  its  own  growth  towards  this  manu¬ 
facture,  is  but  the  wood,  which  has  met  but  with  too 
great  confumptions  already  in  moíl  parts  of  this  king- 
dom,  and  needs  not  this  to  deítroy  what  is  left.  So 
that  iron- works  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  places, 
where  either  the  woods  continué  vaíl,  and  make  the 
country  favage ;  or  where  they  are  not  at  all  fit  for 
timber,  or  likelv  to  srrow  to  it :  or  where  there  is  no 
conveyance  for  timber  to  places  of  vent,  fo  as  to  quit 
the  coft  of  the  carriage. 

Having  run  through  the  commodities  of  Ireland, 
with  their  defcóls  and  improvements,  I  will  oniy  touch 
the  other  two  points  mernioned  at  firft,  as  the  grounds 
likewife  of  trade  in  a  country  ;  thofe  are  the  commo- 
dioufnefs  of  ports,  and  the  flore  of  íliipping  ;  in  one 
of  which  this  kingdom  as  much  abounds,  as  it  fails  in 
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the  other.  The  haven  of  Dublin  is  barred  to  that  de- 
gree,  as  very  nuich  to  obílruft  the  trade  of  the  city  j 
the  clearing  or  opening  of  it  is  a  great  work,  and  pro¬ 
per  either  for  the  city,  or  the  whole  province  of  Lem- 
fter  to  undertake.  But  whether  it  be  feafible,  or  at 
íuch  charges  as  will  quit  coft,  I  will  not  judge,  efpe- 
cially  coníidering  the  many  good  havens  that  are  fcat- 
tered  upon  that  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  Ireland.  Be- 
fides  this,  I  know  not  what  to  propofe  upon  this  head, 
unlefs  it  be  the  making  of  two  free  ports,  one  in 
Kerry,  and  the  other  upon  the  north-weft  coaft,  which 
may  therebv  grow  to  be  magazines  for  the  Weft-India 
trade,  and  from  thence  thofe  commodities  may  be 
difperied  unto  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  having 
paid  the  cuftoms  which  they  ought  to  pay  in  Eng- 
land,  where  this  muid  be  concerted. 

For  the  laft  point,  I  doubt  there  is  hardly  any  other 
country  lying  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  not  wholly  out 
of  the  way  of  trade,  which  has  fo  little  fhipping  of  its 
own  as  Ireland,  and  which  might  be  capable  of  em- 
ploying  more.  The  reafon  of  this  muft  be  in  part  the 
fcarcity  of  timber  proper  for  this  built;  but  more  the 
want  of  merchants,  and  uncertainty  of  trade  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  preventing  the  further  deftrudtion  of  timber, 
a  law  may  be  made,  forbidding  any  man  to  cutdown 
any  oak  that  is  of  a  certain  height,  unlefs  it  be  of  a 
certain  fcantling,  as  twelve  inches  diameter,  or  fome 
fuch  meafure  as  ufually  make  a  true  ufeful  timber. 
And  further,  the  fevereft  penakies  ought  to  be  put 
upon  barking  any  tree  that  is  not  felled  j  a  cuftom 
barbarous,  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  by  which 
infinite  quantities  of  timber  have  been  deftroyed. 

Moft  traders  in  thefe  parts,  at  leaft  of  Ireland,  are 
but  fadlors  •,  ñor  do  I  hear  of  any  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  kingdom.  The  caufe  of  this  muft  be  rather 
an  ill  opinión  ot  fecurity,  than  of  gain  ;  for  thofe  are 
the  two  baits  which  draw  merchants  to  a  place  ♦,  the  laft 
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entices  tne  poorer  traders,  or  the  young  beginners,  or 
thofe  of  paíTage ;  but,  without  the  firft,  the  fubftantial 
and  the  rich  will  never  fettle  in  a  conntry.  This  opi¬ 
nión  can  be  attained  only  by  a  courfe  of  time,  of  o-ood 
conduft,  and  good  government,  and  thereby  of  juftice 
and  of  peace,  which  lieout  of  the  compafs  of  this 
difcourfe.  But,  to  make  fome  arnends  for  this  want 
at  prefent,  encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  mer- 
chants  that  fhall  come  over  and  turn  a  certain  ftock  of 
tire  i  r  own  here,  as  naturahzation  upon  any  terms ;  free- 
dom  from  cuftoms  the  two  firft  years,  and  from  any 
offices  of  trouble  or  expence  the  firft  feven  years.  I 
fee  no  hurt,  if  the  King  fhotild  give  leave  to  the  mer- 
chants  in  eight  or  ten  of  the  chief  trading-ports  of 
Ireland,  to  ñame  for  each  town  one  of  their  num- 


er,  out  oí'  wnich  tiie  Lord-lieutenant  íhould  chulé 
two  to  be  or  tne  Pnvy-council  of  Ireland,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  íalary  rrom  the  King  xo  defray  tiieir  attendance : 
tnis  would  De  an  honour  and  encouragement  to  lo  wor- 
thy  a  calling,  and  would  introduce  an  intereft  of  trade 
into  the  council;  which  being  now  compofed  wholly  of 
the  Nobility  or  Gentry,  the  civil  or  military  officers, 
tne  traders  leern  to  be  left  without  patrons  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  thereby  without  favour  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  concernments  of  a  chief  member  in  the  politic 
body  ;  and  upon  whofe  proípering  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  feems  chieñy  to  depend. 

But  this  is  enough  for  your  Excellency’s  trouble, 
and  ior  the  difcharge  of  my  promife,  and  too  much, 
I  aoubt,  for  ti  ie  humour  of  our  age  to  bring  into  prac- 
tice,  or  fo  much  as  to  admit  into  coníideration.  Your 
Lordíhip,  I  know,  has  generous  thonghts,  and  turned 
to  íuch  fpeculations  as  thefe.  But  that  is  not  enough 
towards  the  raifing  íuch  buildings  as  I  have  drawn 
yon  here  the  lines  of,  unlefs  the  direftion  of  all  aífairs 
here  were  wholly  in  your  liands,  or  at  leaíl  the  opi¬ 
nión  loíi  oí'  other  men’s  being  able  to  conteíl  with  you 
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thofe  points  of  public  utility,  which  you  ought  beíl 
to  know,  and  moft  to  be  believed  in,  while  you  de- 
íerve  or  difcharge  fo  great  a  truíl  as  the  government  of 
this  kingdom.  For  I  think  a  Prince  cannot  too  much 
confider  whom  to  chulé  for  fuch  employments  but, 
when  he  has  chofen,  cannot  truíl  them  too  far,  or 
thereby  give  them  too  much  authority;  noYnore  than 
end  it  too  foon,  whenever  he  finds  it  abufed.  In  íliort, 
it  is  left  only  to  Princes  to  mend  the  world,  v/hofe 
commands  find  general  obedience,  and  examples  imi- 
tation.  For  all  cther  men,  they  muíl  take  it  as  they 
find  it ;  and  good  men  enter  into  commerce  with  ir, 
rather  upon  cautions  of  not  being  fpoiled  themfelves, 
than  upon  hoces  of  mending  the  world.  At  leaít, 
th  is  opinión  becomes  men  of  my  level,  amongíl  whom 
I  have  obferved  all  fet  quarrels  with  the  age,  and  pre- 
tences  of  reforming  it  by  their  own  models,  to  end 
commonly  like  the  pains  of  a  man  in  a  little  boat,  who 
tugs  at  a  rope  that  is  faíl  to  a  fhip ;  it  looks  as  if  he 
refolved  to  draw  the  íliip  to  him,  but  the  trmh  and 
his  meaning  is,  to  draw  himfelf  to  the  íliip  •  where  he 
gets  in  when  he  can,  and  does  like  the  reíl  of  the  crew 
when  he  is  there.  When  I  have  fuch  defigns,  I  will 
begin  fuch  contentions  *,  in  the  mean  time,  the  bent  of 
my  thoughts  fhail  be  rather  to  mend  myfelf  than  the 
world,  which  I  reckon  upon  leaving  much  what  I 
found  it.  Ñor  íhould  I  have  reafon  in  complaining 
too  far  of  an  age,  which  does  your  Lordfhip  fo  much 
juílice,  by  the  honour  of  fo  great  an  employment. 
In  which,  as  I  know  no  man  deferves  greater  fuc- 
ceffes  than  you  do,  fo,  I  am  fu  re,  no  man  wiíhes  you 
greater  than  I  do. 
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MONG  feveraL  difFerences  or  diílinffions 
which  curious  and  buíy,  or  rather  idle  mea 
have  obferved  between  the  races  of  mankind 
and  thoíe  of  their  feliow-creatures,  moft  have  been  by 
fo me  difputed,  andfewby  all  allowed.  Thofe  chiefly 
ínfified  on  have  been,  fomething  peculiar  in  their 


The  Publifher  to  the  Reader  of  the  Firfi  Edition  of 

Miscellanea,  Part  III. 


The  two  following  cíTays,  Of  Popular  Difeontents ,  and  Of 
Health  and hng  Life ,  were  written  many  years  before  the  author's 
death  :  they  were  revifed  and  correéled  by  himfelf ;  and  were  de- 
íigned  to  have  Been  part  of  a  third  Mjfcellanea ,  to  which  íome 
others  were  to  have  been  added,  if  the  latter  part  of  iiis  life  had 
been  attended  with  any  fuffici^nt  degree  of  health. 

Forthe  third  pape r,  relating  to  the  controverfy  about  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning ,  I  cannot  well  inform  the  reader  upon  what 
occafion  it  was  writ,  having  been  at  that  time  in  another  kinc**- 
dom  ;  but  it  appears  never  to  have  been  hniíhed  by  the  author, 
The  two  next  papéis  contain  the  heads  of  two  eííays,  intended 
to  have  been  written  upon  the  Dfferent  Conditions  of  Life  and 
Fortune  ;  and  upon  Connjerfation .  I  have  direéted  they  fhould 
both  be  printed  among  tiie  reíl,  becaufe  I  believe  there  are  few 
who  will  not  be  content  to  fee  even  the  firíl  draughts  of  any 
thing  from  this  author’s  hands. 

At  the  end  I  have  added  a  few  tranílations  from  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Tibullus,  or  rather  imitations,  done  by  theauthor  above  thirty 
years  ago  ;  whereot  the  firíl  was  printed  among  other  eclogues  of 
Firgil  in  the  year  1679,  but  without  any  mention  of  theauthor. 
They  were  inaeed  not  intended  to  have"  been  made  public  til!  I 
was  informed  ol  feveral  copies  that  were  got  abroad,  and  thefe 
ver  y  imperfeclandcorrupt.  Thereforethe  reader  finds  themhere, 
oníy  to  prevent  him  from  íinding  them  in  other  places  very  faultyj, 
gnd  perhaps  accompanied  with  many  fpurious  additions. 

jONATHAN  SwiFT. 
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fhape,  weeping,  laughter,  fpeech,  reafon  ;  but  the 
comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinión  have  pretended  to  find 
out  fuch  a  fimilitude  of  fhape  in  fome  kind  of  ba- 
boons,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  they  cali  drills,  that  leaves 
little  difference,  befides  thofe  of  feature  in  face,  and  of 
hair  on  their  bodies  ;  in  both  wliich,  men  themfelves 
are  very  different.  They  obferve  tears  (though  not 
the  convulfions  of  face  by  weeping)  in  ftags  and  tor- 
toiles,  upon  approach  of  the  fatal  knife  ;  and  that 
they  cry  at  going  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  men  at 
their  coming  in.  For  fpeech,  they  pretend  to  doubt 
whether  the  divers  founds  made  by  animáis  may  not 
have  diverfity  of  fignifications,  as  words  more  articú¬ 
late  with  us  •,  and  whether  we  can  properly  judge  of 
their  diverfity  lince  we  find  fo  little  in  the  common 
fpeech  of  fome  nations,  efpecially  thofe  about  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mufcovy, 
where  they  are  obferved  to  drive  their  trade  of  felling 
furs  without  the  ufe  of  above  twenty  words,  even  with 
thofe  that  underftand  their  language.  For  the  great 
number  of  words  feems  not  natural,  but  introduced  by 
the  variety  of  pafiions,  ahtions,  polfeíTions,  bufinefs, 
entertainments  in  more  civilized  nations,  and  by  long 
courfe  of  time  under  civil  governments.  Befides,  other 
creatures  are  allowed  to  exprefs  their  moft  natural wants 
and  pafiions  by  the  founds  they  make,  as  well  as  men, 
which  is  all  that  is  necefiary  in  fpeech  ;  and  none  wilí 
difpute  anger,  delire,  love,  fear,  to  be  livelier  ex- 
prefíed  by  us,  than  by  the  lion,  the  horfe,  the  bull, 
the  buck  ;  or  tendernefs,  more  than  by  the  bleating  of 
ewes  to  their  lambs,  orthe  kindnels  of  turtles  to  their 
mates.  For  articúlate  founds  and  words,  we  meet 
them  in  parrots  and  feveral  other  birds  ;  and,  if  theirs 
are  taught  them,  fo  are  ours  at  firft  to  children  and 
though  we  ufually  efteem  them  in  others  to  be  only  re- 
petition  or  imitation,  yet  fome  inftances  of  the  contrary 
have  been  remarked  in  ovir  age j  and  it  appears  by 
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C-ireek  and  Latin  authors  to  liave  been  believed  by 
ancients,  that  certain  birds  in  the  Indians  were  com- 
monly  known  not  only  to  fpeak  as  parrots  amono-  Us, 
but  to  talk  and  difcourfe.  ° 

For  reafon,  that  of  brutes,  as  dogs,  horfes,  owls, 
foxes,  but  efpecialiy  elephants,  is  lo  common  a  theme, 
that  it  needs  no  inftances,  ñor  can  be  well  illuftrated 
beyond  what  Plutarch,  fElian,  Montaigne,  and  many 
others  have  cnriouíly  written  upon  that  fubjeft;  ñor  % 
can  any  man  s  common  life  país  without  occafions  of 
remark,  and  even  wonder,  upon  what  they  may  lee 
every  day  of  this  kind  :  fo  that  of  all  thofe  diftinótions 
mentioned,  and  uíually  produced,  there  is  none  left 
vnqueftioned  by  the  curious  befide  that  of  laughter, 
which  cannot,  I  think,  or  at  leaft  I  know  not  to  have 
been  difputed,  being  proper  and  peculiar  to  man, 
without  any  traces  or  íimilitude  of  it  in  any  other 
creature  :  and,  if  it  were  always  an  expreffion  of  good 
humour,  or  being  pleafed,  we  lliould  have  reafon  to 
valué  ourfelves  more  upon  it ;  but  it  is  moved  by 
iuch  different  and  contrary  objeíls  and  aífedtions,  that 
it  has  gained  little  eíteem,  lince  we  laugh  at  folly  as 
well  as  wit,  at  accidents  that  vex  us  fometimes,  as 
well  as  others  that  pleafe  us,  and  at  the  malice  of  apes, 
as  well  as  the  innocence  of  children  ;  and  the  things 
that  pleaíe  us  mofe,  are  apt  to  make  other  lorts  of 
inotions  both  in  our  faces  and  hearts,  and  very  difFer- 
ent  from  thofe  of  lauhter. 

But  there  remains  yetone  other  difference  between 
us  and  the  reft  of  our  fellovv  creatures,  which,  though 
lels  taken  notice  ofin  the  ufual  reafonings  or  enquiries 
of  this  kind,  yet  feems  to  challenge  a  rank  and  a  right 
as  due  and  as  undifputed  as  any  of  the  others,  which 
feems  a  very  ill  eífebl  of  a  very  good  caufe,  a  thorn 
that  ever  grows  with  a  rofe,  and  a  great  debafement 
-oí  the  greateíl  prerogative  mankind  can  pretend  to, 
Which  is  that  of  reafon  :  what  I  mean  is,  a  certain  reft- 
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lefnefs  of  mind  and  thought,  which  feems  univerfally 
and  infeparably  annexed  to  our  very  natures  and  con- 
ftitutions,  unfatisfied  with  what  we  are,  or  what  we  at 
prefent  poílefs  and  enjoy,  ftiil  raving  after  fomething 
paft  ,or  to  come,  and  by  griefs,  regrets,  defires,  or 
fears,  ever  troubling  and  corrupting  the  pleafures  of 
onr  fenfes  and  of  our  imaginations,  the  enjoyments  of 
our  fortunes,  or  the  beft  produftion  of  our  reafons, 
and  thereby  the  content  and  happinefs  of  our  lives. 

This  is  the  true,  natural,  and  common  ib  urce  of 
fuch  perfonal  diífatisfaftions,  fuch  domefticcomplaints, 
and  fuch  popular  difcontents,  as  affiiót  not  only  our 
prívate  lives,  conclitions,  and  fortunes,  butevenour 
civil  ílates  and  governments,  and  thereby  confummate 
the  particular  and  general  infelicity  of  mankind;  which 
is  enough  complained  of  by  all  that  confider  it  in  the 
common  actions  and  paffions  of  life,  but  much  more 
in  the  faófions,  feditions,  convulfions,  and  fatal  revo-r 
lutions  that  have  fo  frequently,  and  in  all  ages,  at- 
tended  all  or  moíl  of  the  governments  in  the  world. 

To  thefe,  of  oíd,  Sparta  and  Athens  have  been  fub- 
ject,  as  weil  as  Carthage  and  Rome  *,  the  fmalier  king- 
doms  of  Epire  and  Macedón,  as  well  as  the  great 
Empires  of  Egypt  and  Perfia;  theMonarchies,  Arifto- 
cracies,  ancí  Eemocrac¡es  among  the  Gentiles,  andeven 
the  Theocracy  among  the  JevTs,  though  one  was  in- 
ftituted  by  God  himfelf,  and  many  of  the  others  framed 
by  the  wifeft  of  mortal  men.  ín  latter  ages,  Venice 
and  Holland  have  been  infefted  by  thefe  dileafes,  as 
well  as  England  and  France  ;  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Goths  ;  the 
Chriílian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Mahometan  •, 
and  thofe  of  the  Reformed,  like  thofe  of  the  Román 
faith. 

.  Thís  reftlefs  humour,  fo  general  and  natural  to  man- 
kind,  is  a  weed  that  grows  m  all  loils  and  under  all 
enmates,  but  feems  to  thrive  moít  and  grow  faíteft  in 

the 
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the  beft :  it  is  raifed  eañer  by  the  more  fprightly  wits 
and  livelier  imaginations,  than  by  groffer  and  duller 
conce pt ion s-,  ñor  llave  the  regions  of  Guiney  and  Muf- 
covy  been  fo  much  over-run  with  it,  as  thofe  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  moft  fpeculative  men  are  the  moft 
forecafting  and  moft  reflecting :  and,  the  more  inge¬ 
nióos  men  are,  they  are  the  more  apt  to  trouble 
themfeives. 

b  rom  tais  original  fountain  ifllie  thofe  flreams  of 

faction,  that,  with  lome  courfe  of  time  and  accidents, 

overflow  the  wifeft  ccnftituticns  of  governments'and 

laws,  and  many  times  treat  the  beft  Princes  and  trueft 

Patriots  like  the  worft  tyrants  and  moft  feditious  dif- 

turbers  of  their  country,  and  bring  fuch  men  to  fcaf- 

folds  that  deferved  ftatues,  to  violent  and  untimely 

deaths  that  were  worthy  of  the  longeft  and  the  hap- 

pieft  lives.  If  fu’ch  cnly  as  Phalaris  and  Agathocles,  as 

Marios  and  Catiline,  had  fallen  viftims  to  faótion,  or 

to  popular  rage,  we  íhould  have  little  to  wonder  or 

complain ;  but  we  find  the  wifeft,  the  beft  of  men,  have 

been  facrificed  to  the  fame  idoís.  Solon  and  Pytha- 

goras  have  been  allowed  as  fuch  in  their  own  and  in 

fucceeding  ages and  yet  the  one  was  baniíhed,  and 

the  other  murdered,  by  faéfions  that  two  ambitious  men 

¥ 

had  raifed  in  commonwealths  which  thofe  two  wife  and 
exceilent  men  themfeives  had  framed.  The  two  Grac- 
chi,  the  trueft  lovers  of  their  country,  were  miferably 
ílain  :  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  the  greateft  and  moft  glo- 
riousCaptatns  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  ages, 
and  the  beft  fervants  of  thofe  two  great  common¬ 
wealths,  were  baniíhed  or  difgraced  by  the  fadtions  of 
their  countries :  and  to  come  nearer  home,  Barnevelt 
and  De  Wit  in  Holland,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the 
Earl  of  Efiex,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  England, 
efteemed  the  moft  extraordinary  perfons  of  their  time, 
fell  all  bloody  facriíices  to  the  factions  of  their  courts 
or  their  countries. 

Ther? 
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There  is  no  theme  fo  large  and  fo  eafy,  no  difcourfe 
fo  common  and  fo  plaufible,  as  the  faults  or  corrup- 
tions  of  governments,  the  mifcarriages  or  complaints 
of  Magillrates  ;  none  fo  eafily  received,  and  fpread, 
among  good  and  well-meaning  men,  none  fo  mifchie- 
vouíly  raifed  and  employed  by  ill,  ñor  turned  to  worfe 
and  more  difguifed  ends.  No  governments,  no  times, 
were  ever  free  from  them,  ñor  ever  will  be,  till  all 
men  are  wife,  good,  and  eafily  contented.  No  civil 
or  politic  conílitutions  can  be  perfeót  or  fecure,  whilft 
they  are  compofed  of  men  that  are  for  the  moft  part 
paffionate,  intereíled,  unjuíl,  or  unthinking,  but  ge- 
nerally  and  naturally  reíllefs  and  unquiet*,  difcon- 
tented  with  the  prefent,  and  what  they  have,  raving 
after  the  future,  or  fomething  they  want,  and  thereby 
ever  difpofed  and  defirous  to  change. 

This  makes  the  firft  and  univerfal  default  of  all 
governments  *,  and  this  made  the  philofophers  oí  oíd, 
inílead  of  feeking  or  accepting  the  public  magiílracies 
or  offices  of  their  countries,  employ  their  time  and 
care  to  improve  men’s  reafons,  to  temper  their  af- 
fe&ions,  to  allay  their  paffions,  to  difcover  the  vanity 
or  the  mifchief  of  pride  and  ambition,  of  riches  and 
of  luxury  ;  believing  the  only  way,  to  make  their 
countries  happy  and  fafe,  was  to  make  men  wife  and 
good,  juíl  and  reafonable.  But  as  nature  will  ever  be 
too  ílrong  for  art,  fo  thefe  excellent  men  fucceeded  as 
little  in  their  defign,  as  lawgivers  have  done  in  the 
frame  of  any  perfeót  government,  and  all  of  them  left 
the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever  unquiet,  fub- 
jedl  to  changes  and  revolutions,  as  our  minds  are  to 
difcontents,  and  our  bodies  to  difeafes. 

Another  caufe  of  diftempers  in  líate,  and  difcon¬ 
tents  under  al!  governments,  is  the  unequal  condition 
that  muft  neceífarily  fall  to  the  fhare  of  fo  many  and 
fo  different  men  that  compofe  them.  In  great  multi- 
tudes?  few  in  comparifon  are  born  to  great  titles  or 
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great  eftates  ;  few  can  be  called  to  public  charles  and 
employments  of  digmty  or  power,  and  few  by  their 
induftry  and  conduót  arrive  at  great  degrees  of  wealth 
and  fortune  :  and  every  man  fpeaks  of  the  fair  as  his 
own  market  goes  in  it.  All  are  eafily  fatisfied  with 
íhemfehes  and  their  own  merit,  though  they  are  not 
lo  wiih  their  fortune  ;  and,  when  they  íee  others  in 
bet^er  condition  whom  they  efteetn  lefs  deíerving,  they 
lay  it  upon  the  ill  conftitution  of  government,  the 
pcii  tiality  or  humour  of  Pnnces,  the  nerdigence  or 
corruption  of  Minifters.  The  comrnon  fort  of  people 
always  find  fault  with  the  Times,  and  fome  muft 
always  have  reafon,  for  the  merchant  gains  by  peace, 
and  the  foldiers  by  war  ;  the  íhepherd  by  wet  feafons* 
and  the  ploughman  by  dry  :  when  the  city  filis,  the 
country  grows  empty^  and,  while  trade  increafes  in 
one  place,  it  decays  in  another.  In  fuch  variety  of 
conditions  and  courfes  of  life,  mens  defigns  and  in- 
terefts  muft  be  oppofite  ene  to  another,  andbothcan- 
not  fucceed  alike  :  whether  the  winner  laughs  or  no 
tne  lofer  will  complain,  and,  rather  than  quarrel  at 
his  own  íkill  or  fortune,  will  do  it  with  the  dice,  or 
thofe  he  plays  .  with,  or  the  mafter  of  the  houfc. 
\vhen  any  body  is  angry,  fome  body  muft  be  in  fault ; 
and  thofe  of  íeafons  which  cannot  be  remedied,  of 
accidents  that  could  not  be  prevented,  of  mifearriages 
tnat  could  not  be  forefeen,  are  often  laid  upon  the 
Government,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  the 
fame  efteíl  oí  raifing  or  increaíing  the  common  and 
popular  difeontents. 

Leudes  the  natural  propenfion,  and  the  inevitable 
occafions  of  complaint  irom  the  dnpoíitions  of  men, 
or  accidents  of  fortune  *,  there  are  others  that  proceed 
from  the  very  nature  or  government.  None  was  ever 
perfeft,  or  íree  from  very  many  and  very  juft  excep- 
tions.  X  he  republics  of  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Rome, 
ib  renowned  in  the  world,  and  which  have  furniíhed 
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ílory  with  the  greateft  aólions  and  perfons  upon  the 
records  of  time,  were  but  long  courfes  of  diforder  and 
viciffitude,  perpetually  roliing  between  the  oppreflions 
of  Nobles,  the  ieditions  of  People,  the  iníblence  of 
Soldiers,  or  tyranny  of  Commanders.  All  places  and 
ages  of  the  world  yield  the  lame  examples  ;  and  if  vve 
travel  as  far  as  China  and  Perú,  to  find  the  beft  com- 
pofed  frames  of  government  that  feem  to  have  been 
in  the  world,  yet  we  meet  with  none  that  has  not  been 
fubjed  to  the  fame  concuffions,  fallen  at  one  time  or 
other  under  the  fame  convulfions  of  líate,  either  by 
civil  diflenfions,  or  by  foreign  invaüons.  ' 

But  how  can  it  otherwife  fall  out,  when  the  ver  y 
ideas  of  government  have  been  Hable  to  exceptions,  as 
well  as  their  aftual  frames  and  conílitutions  ?  The 
republic  of  Plato,  the  principality  of  Hobbes,  the  ro- 
tation  or  Oceana,  have  been  all  indicled  and  found 
guilty  of  many  faults,  or  of  great  infirmities.  Nay, 
the  very  kinds  of  government  have  never  yet  been  out 
of  difpute,  but  equal  faults  have  by  lome  or  other 
beenlaid  to  the  charge  of  them  all:  an  abfolute  mon- 
archy  ruins  the  I  eople  ;  one  limited  endangers  the 
Prince  ;  an  anílociacy  is  lubjeft  to  emulations  of  the 
Great,  and  oppreflions  of  the  meaner  fort;  ademocracy 
to  populai  tumults  and  ccnvulíicns  j  and,  as  tyranny 
commonly  ends  in  popular  tumults,  fo  do  thefe  often 
in  tyranny,  whilft  faítions  are  lo  violent  that  they 
vvill  truft  any  thing  elfe  rather  than  one  another. 

So  as  a  perfeft  fcheme  of  government  feems  as  end- 
lefs  and  as  ufelefs  a  fearch,  as  that  of  the  univerlal 
medicine,  or  the  philofopher’s  ftone  ;  never  any  of 

them  out  of  our  fancy,  never  any  like  to  be  in  our" 
pofíeirion. 

•  S°,J^  we  ^uPP°'e  a  body  politic  framed  perfeót  in 
¡ts  firíl  conception  or  inftitution,  yet  it  muft  fall  ir.to 
decays,  not  only  fronr  the  forcé  of  accidents,  but 
even  from  the  very  ruñ  of  time;  and,  at  certain  pe- 
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riods,  mnft  be  furbifhed  up,  or  reduced  to  its  firft 
principies,  by  the  appearance  and  exercife  of  fome 
great  virtues  or  fome  great  feverities.  This  the  Flo- 
rentines  in  their  republic  termed  ripigliare  il  Stato , 
aud  the  Romans  often  attempted  it  by  introducing 
Agrarian  laws,  but  could  never  atchieve  it;  they 
rather  inflamed  their  difienfions  by  new  feuds  between 
the  richer  and  poorer  fort. 

There  is  one  univerfal  divifion  in  all  ílates,  which 
is  between  the  innocent  and  crimináis  ;  and  another 
between  fuch  as  are,  in  fome  meafure,  contented  with 
what  they  poífefs  by  inheritance,  or  what  they  expedí 
írom  their  own  abilities,  induítry,  or  parfimony  ;  and 
others,  who,  difíatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and  not 
trufting  to  thofe  innocent  ways  of  acquiring  more, 
muflí  rali  to  others,  and  pafs  from  juft  to  unjuít,  from 
peaceable  to  violent.  The  firíl  defire  fafety,  and  to 
keep  what  they  have  ;  the  fecond  are  content  with 
dangers,  in  hope  to  get  what  others  legaliy  polTefs : 
one  loves  the  prefent  ftate  and  government,  and  endea- 
vours  to  fecure  it ;  the  other  delires  to  end  this  game, 
and  íliuffle  for  a  new  :  one  loves  ñxed  laws,  and  the 
other  arbitrary  power  ;  yet  the  laft,  when  they  have 
gained  enough  by  fadtions  and  diforders,  by  rapiñe 
and  violence,  come  then  tochange  their  principies  with 
their  fortunes,  and  grow  friends  to  eílablifh  orders 
and  fixed  laws.  So  the  Normans  of  oíd,  when  they 
had  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  Englifh  lands  and  poffef- 
fions,  grew  bold  defenders  oí  the  ancient  Saxon  cuf- 
toms,  or  common  laws  of  the  kingdom,  againít  the 
encroachments  of  their  own  kings.  So  of  latter  days 
it  was  obferved  that  Cromwelfs  officers  in  the  army, 
who  were  at  firíl  for  burning  all  records,  for  levelling 
of  lands  while  they  had  none  of  their  own  ;  yet,  when 
aíterwards  they  were  grown  rich  and  landed  men,  they 
fell  into  the  praife  of  the  Englifh  laws,  and  to  cry  up 
Magna  Charca,  as  our  anceftors  had  done  with  inuch 
better  ^race.  But 
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But  laws  ferve  to  keep  men  i n  order  when  they  are 
firít  well  agreed  and  inftituted,  and  afterwards  continué 
to  be  well  executed.  Difcontents,  diforders,  and  civil 
diíTenfions  much  more  frequently  arife  from  want  or 
mifcarriage  in  the  laft  than  in  the  former.  Some  ex- 
cellent  lawgiver,  or  fenate,  may  invent  and  frame 
lome  excellent  conftitution  of  governrnent ;  but  none 
can  provide  that  all  magiílrates  or  officers  neceflary  to 
conduót  or  íupport  it  íhall  be  wife  men  or  good  ;  or, 
if  they  are  both,  íhall  have  fuch  care  and  induftry, 
íuch  application  and  vigour  as  their  offices  require. 
Now,  were  the  conftitution  of  any  governrnent  never 
ib  perfeót,  the  laws  never  fo  juft  *,  yet,  if  the  admini- 
ftration  be  ill,  ignorant,  or  corrupt,  too  rigid  or  too 
remifs,  too  negligent  or  fevere,  there  will  be  more  juft 
occafions  given  of  difcontent  and  complaint,  than 
from  any  weaknefs  or  fault  in  the  original  concepción 
or  inftitution  of  governrnent.  For  it  may  perhaps 
be  concluded,  with  as  much  reafon  as  other  themes 
of  the  like  nature,  that  thofe  are  generally  the  beft 
governments  where  the  beft  men  govern  *,  and,  let 
the  fort  or  fchetne  be  what  it  will,  thofe  are  ill  go- 
vernments  where  ill  men  govern,  and  are  generally 
employed  in  the  offices  of  ftate.  Yet  this  is  an  evil 
under  the  fun,  to  which  all  things  under  the  fun  are 
fubjeft,  not  only  by  accident,  but  even  by  natural 
difpofitions,  which  can  very  hardly  be  altered,  ñor  ever 
were,  that  we  read  of,  unlefs  in  that  ancient  govern- 
menc  of  the  Chinefeempire,  eftabliíhed  upen  the  deepeft 
and  wifeft  foundations  of  any  that  appears  in  ftory’ 
How  can  a  prince  arways  chufe  well  fuch  as  he  em- 
ploys,  when  men’s  difpoíitions  are  foeafily  miftaken, 
anci  their  abilities  too  ?  how  deceitful  are  appearances  ? 
how  falfe  are  iven  s  profeflions  ?  how  hidden  are  their 
iieaiLS  how  difguifed  their  principies?  how  tincer- 
tain  their  humours?  many  men  are  good  and  efteemed 
wThen  they  are  prívate,  ill  and  haced  when  they  are 
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in  office  *,  honeft  and  contented  when  they  are  poor, 
covetous  and  violent  when  they  grow  rich  :  they  are 
bold  one  day,  and  cautious  another  ;  aélive  at  one 
time  of  their  iives,  and  lazy  the  reft  *,  fometimes  pur- 
lúe  their  ambition,  and  fometimes  their  pleafure ;  nayy 
among  foldiers,  íbrne  are  brave  one  day  and  cowards 
another,  as  great  captains  have  told  me  on  their  own 
experience  and  obfervation.  Gravity  often  paíTcs  for 
wiidom,  wit  for  ability  ^  what  men  fay  for  what  they 
think,  and  boldnefs  of  talk  for  boldneís  of  heart  ^  yet 
they  are  often  found  to  be  very  different.  Nothing  is 
fo  eaíily  cheated,  ñor  fo  commonly  miftaken,  as  vul¬ 
gar  opinión  ;  and  many  men  come  out,  when  they 
come  into  great  and  public  employments ;  the  weak- 
nefs  of  whofe  heads  or  hearts  wouíd  never  have  been 
difcovered,  if  they  had  kept  within  their  prívate 
fpheres  of  life. 

Befides,  princes  or  dates  cannot  run  into  every 
córner  of  their  dominions,  to  look  out  perfons  fit  for 
their  fervice,  or  that  of  the  public  :  they  cannot  fee 
far  with  their  own  eyes,  ñor  hear  with  their  own  ears ; 
and  muft  for  the  moíl  part  do  both  with  thofe  of  other 
men,  or  elle  chufe  among  fuch  fmaller  numbers  as 
are  mofe  in  their  way  •,  and  thefe  are  fuch,  generally, 
as  make  their  court,  or  give  their  attendance,  in  order 
toadvance  themfelves  to  honours,  to  fortunes,  to  places 
and  employments  ;  and  are  ufually  the  leaft  worthy  oí 
them,  and  better  fervants  to  the m leves  than  the  go- 
vernment.  The  needy,  the  ambitious,  the  half-witted, 
the  proud,  the  covetous,  are  ever  reftlefs  to  get  into 
public  employments,  and  many  others  that  are  un- 
eafy  or  iil  entertained  at  home.  The  forward,  the 
bufy,  the  bold,  the  fufficient,  purffie  their  game  with 
inore  pafilon,  endeavour,  application,  and  thereby  of¬ 
ten  fucceed  where  better  men  would  fail.  In  the  courfe 
of  my  obfervation  I  have  found  no  talent  of  fo  much 
advantage  among  men,  towards  their  growing  great 
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«r  rich,  as  a  violent  and  reftlefs  paffion  and  purfuit  for 
one  or  the  other  :  and  whofoever  fets  his  heart  and 
thoughts  wholly  upon  fome  one  tliing  muíl  have  very 
üttle  wit,  or  very  little  luck,  to  fail.  Yet  all  thefe 
cover  their  ends  with  moíl  worthy  pretences,  and 
thofe  noble  fayings,  That  men  are  not  born  for  them- 
felves,  and  muíl  facrifice  their  lives  for  the  public,  as 
well  as  their  time  and  their  health  :  and  thofe  who  think 
nothing  lefs  are  fo  ufed  to  iay  fuch  fine  things,  that 
íuch  who  truly  believe  them  are  almoíl  afhamed  to 
own  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  noble,  the  wife,  the 
rich,  the  modeíl,  thofe  are  eafy  in  their  conditions  or 
their  minds,  thofe  who  know  moíl  of  the  world  and 
themfelves,  are  not  only  carelefs,  but  often  averfe 
from  entering  into  public  charges  or  employments, 
unlefs  upon  the  neceífities  of  their  country,  comtnands 
of  their  prince,  or  inílances  of  their  friends.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe,  when  fuch  as  oífer  them- 
felves,  and  purfue,  are  not  worth  having,  and  fuch  as 
are  moíl  worthy,  will  neither  oífer,  ñor  perhaps  accept  ? 

There  is  yet  one  difficulty  more,  which  fometimes 
arrive  like  an  ill  ieafon  or  great  barrennefs  in  a  coun¬ 
try  :  fome  ages  produce  many  great  men  and  fcw 
great  occaíions  ;  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  raife 
great  occaíions,  and  few  or  no  great  men  :  and  that 
fometimes  happens  to  a  country,  which  was  faid  by 
the  fool  of  Brederode  ;  who  going  about  the  fields, 
with  the  motions  of  one  fowing  corn,  was  aíked  what 
he  fowed  ;  he  faid,  I  fow  fools,  the  other  replied,  why 
do  you  not  fow  wife  men  ?  c  Why,5  faid  the  fool,  <■  Ceíl 
\  terre  ne  les  porte  pas.5  In  fome  places  and 

times,  the  races  of  men  may  be  fo  decayed,  by  the  in- 
firmities  or  birth  itíelf,  from  the  difeafes  or  diíaffeétion. 
of  parents,  may  be  io  depraved  by  the  vicioufnefs 
or  negligence  of  education,  by  licentious  cuíloms,  and 
luxuries  oí  youth,  by  illexamples  ofprinces,  parents, 
and  magiílrates,  or  by  lewd  and  corrupt  principies,  ge- 
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nerally  infufed  and  received  among  a  people,  that  it 
may  be  hard  for  the  beft  princes  and  miniíters  to  find 
fubjeíts  fit  for  the  command  of  annies,  or  great  char- 
ges  of  the  ftate  ;  and,  if  thefe  are  ill  fupplied,  there 
wiil  be  always  too  juft  occafion  given  for  exception 
and  complaints  againít  the  government,  thot!ghrit  be 
never  fo  well  framed  and  inftituted. 

i  helé  defects  and  infirmities,  either  natural  or  ac¬ 
cidental,  make  way  for  another  •,  which  is  more  arti¬ 
ficial,  but  oí  all  others  the  mofe  dangerous.  For 
vahen,  upon  any  of  thefe  occafions,  complaints  and 
difeontents  are  fown  among  well-meaning  men,  they 
are  fure  to  be  cultivated  by  others  that  are  ill  and  in- 
terefted,  and  who  cover  their  own  ends  under  thofe  of 
tl¡e  pubhc,  and,  by  the  good  and  fervice  of  the  na- 
tion,  mean  nothing  but  their  own.  The  praétice  be- 
gins  of  knaves  upon  fools,  of  artificial  and  crafty  men 
upon  the  himple  and  the  goocí  ;  thefe  eafily  follow, 
and  are  caught,  while  the  others  iay  trains,  and  pur- 
íue  a  game,  vvherein  they  defign  no  other  íhare,  than 
of  toil  and  danger  to  their  company,  but  the  gain  and 
the  quarry  wholly  to  themfelves. 

They  blow  up  fparks  that  fall  in  by  chance,  or 
could  not  be  avoided,  or  elfe  throw  them  in  wherever 
they  find  the  ítubble  is  dry :  they  find  out  mifear- 
riages  wherever  they  are,  and  forge  them  often  where 
they  are  not  ;  they  quarrel  firít  with  the  ofiieers,  and 
then  with  the  prince  or  the  ftate  ;  femetimes  with 
the  execution  of  laws,  and  at  others  with  the  inftitu- 
tions,  how  ancient  and  facred  foever.  They  make 
fears  pais  for  dangers,  and  appearances  for  truth  j  re- 
prefent  misfortunes  for  faults,  and  mole-hills  for 
mountains ;  and  by  the  perluaíions  of  the  vulgar, 
and  pretences  of  patriots,  or  lovers  of  their  country, 
at  the  lame  time  they  undermine  the  credit  and  autho- 
rity  of  the  government,  and  fet  up  their  own.  This 
railes  a  faétion  between  thofe  fubjeóbs  that  would  fup- 
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port  it,  and  thofe  that  would  ruin  it  ;  or  rather  be- 
tween  thofe  that  podéis  the  honours  and  advantages 
oi  it,  and  thofe  that,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming, 
defign  only  or  chieñy  to  change  the  hands  it  is  in, 
and  care  iittle  what  bccemcs  of  the  reft. 

When  this  fire  is  kindled,  both  lides  inflame  it ; 
all  care  of  the  public  is  laid  aíide,  and  nothing  is 
purfued,  but  the  intereft  of  the  fadions  :  all  regard 
oí  merit  is  loft  in  perfons  employed,  and  thofe  only 
chofen,  that  are  trne  to  the  party  ;  and  all  the  talent 
required  is,  to  be  hot,  to  be  heady,  to  be  viólent  cf 
one  íide  or  other.  When  thefe  ftorms  are  raifed,  the 
wife  and  the  good  are  either  difgraced  or  laid  afide, 
or  retire  of  themfelves,  and  leave  the  fcene  free  to 
fuch  as  are  moft  eager,  or  moíl  adive  to  get  upon  the 
ftager  or  find  moft  men  ready  to  Help  thern  up. 

*From  thefe  feeds  grow  popular  commotions,  and 
at  laft  feditions,  which  fo  often  end  in  fome  fatal  pe- 
riods  of  the  beft  governments,  in  fo  ftrong  convulfions 
and  revolutions  of  fíate  ;  and  many  times  make  way 
for  new  inftitutions  and  forms,  never  intended  by  thofe 
who  firft  began  or  promoted  them  ;  and  often  de¬ 
termine  either  in  fetting  up  fome  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  fome  conqueft  from  abroad.  For  the 
animofities  and  hatred  of  the  fadions  grow  fo  nreat, 
that  they  will  fubmit  to  any  power,  the  moílarbi- 
trary  and  foreign,  rather  than  yield  to  an  oppofite 
party  at  home  •,  and  are  oí  the  mind  of  a  great  man 
in  one  of  our  neighbouring  countries,  who,  upon  fuch 
J  *  (--j  i  ci  *  vi  ,  if  he  rnuft  be  caten  up,  he  would 

rather  it  íhould  be  by  wolves  than  by  rats. 

It  imports  litde,  from  what  poor  fmall  fprings  the 
torrents  of  faction  firft  arife,  if  they  are  fed  witlf  care, 
and  improved  by  indufíry,  and  meet  with  difpofitions 
iitted  to  receive  and  embrace  them.  That  of  the  í’ra- 
fmi  and  Veneti  was  as  violent  and  fatal  at  Conftanti- 
noplc,  as  that  ot  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellins  in  I  tal  y  : 

D  3  though 
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though  one  began  only  upon  the  divided  opinions 
and  affe&ions,  about  two  publick  theatres,  or  play- 
houfes,  called  the  biue,  and  the  fea-green :  whereas 
the  other  pretended  the  right  of  invefting  bifhops  to 
be  in  the  emperor  or  in  the  pope.  Whatever  the 
beginnings  of  faítions*  are,  the  confequences  are  the 
lame,  and  the  ends  too,  of  thofe  chiefly  engaged  in 
them,  which  is  to  aél  the  fame  part  in  different  maíks, 
and  to  puríue  prívate  paffions  or  interefts,  under  public 
pretences. 

Upon  the  furvey  of  thefe  difpofitions  in  mankind, 
and  thefe  conditions  of  government,  it  feems  much 
more  reafonable  to  pity,  than  to  envy  the  fortunes 
and  dignities  of  princes  or  great  miniíters  of  ílate  *9 
and  to  leifen  and  excufe  their  venial  faults,  or  at  leaíl 
their  misfortunes,  rather  than  to  increafe  or  make 
them  worfe  by  ill  colours  and  reprefentations.  For, 
as  every  prince  íliould  govern,  as  he  would  defire  to 
be  governed,  if  he  vvere  a  fubjeót,  fo  every  fubjedl 
íliould'  obey,  as  he  would  defire  to  be  obeyed,  if  he 
v/ere  a  prince  ;  fince  this  moral  principie  of  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by,  is  certainly  the  moft  indifputed 
and  univerfally  allowed  of  any  other  in  the  world, 
how  iil  foever  it  may  be  praólifed  by  particular  mcn. 

It  would  be  hard  to  leave  princes  and  ílates  with  fo 
ill  profpeóts  and  prefages  of  eafe  or  fuccefs  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  governments,  as  thefe  reñexions 
muíl  afford  them  ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  end  this 
efiay,  without  lome  oíFers  at  their  fafety,  by'fixing 
lome  marks  like  lights  upon  a  coaft,  by  which  their 
íhips  may  avoid,  at  leaíl,  known  rocks  or  fands,  where 
wrecks  or  dangers  have  been  ufually  obferved :  for,  to 
thofe  that  come  from  heaven  by  ftorms,  or  the  fatal 
periods  decreed  above,  all  the  world  muíl  fubmit. 

The  firft  fafety  of  princes  and  ftates  lies  in  avoiding 
all  councils  or  defigns  of  innovation,  in  ancient  and 
cflabliíhed  forms  and  laws,  efpecially  thofe  concerning 

liberty. 
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liberty,  property,  and  religión  (which  are  the  pofíefí 
íions  men  will  ever  have  moft  at  heart)  *,  and  thereby 
leaving  the  channel  of  known  and  common  juítice 
clear  and  undifturbed. 

The  fecond,  in  purfuing  the  truc  and  common  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation  they  govern,  without  efpoufing 
thofe  oí  any  party  or  faélion  *,  or,  if  thefe  are  fo  formed 
in  a  fíate,  that  they  muft  incline  to  one  or  otlier, 
then  tochoofe  and  favour  that  which  is  moft  popular, 
or  wherein  the  greateft  or  ftrongeft  part  of  the  people 
appeared  to  be  engaged.  For,  as  the  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  feems  to  be  falus  populi,  fo  the  ftrength  of  the 
government  is  the  confent  of  the  people ;  which  made 
that  maxim  of  vox  populi,  vcx  Dei  :  that  is,  the  go- 
vernors,  who  are  few,  will  ever  be  forced  to  follow  the 
ftrength  of  the  governed,  who  are  many,  let  them  be 
either  people  or  armies,  by  which  they  govern. 

A  third  is,  the  conntenancing  and  introducing,  as 
far  as  is  pollible,  the  cuftoms  and  habits  of  induftry 
and  parfimony  into  thecountries  they  govern;  for  fru¬ 
gal  and  induftrious  men  are  ufually  fafe  and  friendly 
to  the  eftablifhed  government,  as  the  idle  and  expen- 
five  are  dangerous  from  their  humours  or  neceftities. 

The  laft  confifts  in  preventing  dangers  from  abroad ; 
for  foreign  dangers  raife  fears  at  home,  and  fears 
among  the  people  raife  jealoufi es  of  the  prince  or  fíate, 
and  give  them  ill  opinions,  either  of  their  abilities,  or 
their  good  intentions.  Men  are  apt  to  think  well  of 
themfelves,  and  of  their  nation,  of  their  courage  and 
their  ftrength  ;  and  if  they  fee  it  in  danger,  they  lay 
the  fault  upon  the  weaknefs,  ill  conduft,  or  corrup- 
tionof  their  governors,  the  ill  orders  oí  fíate,  ill  cholee 
of  ofíicers,  or  ill  difcipline  of  armies  ;  and  nothing 
makes  a  difeontent  or  fedition  fo  fatal  athome,  as  an 
invafion,  or  the  threats  and  projpect  oí  one  írom 
abroad. 
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Upon  thefe  four  wheels,  the  chariot  of  a  ftate  may, 
in  all  appearance,  drive  eafy  and  fafe,  or  at  leaft  not 
be  roo  much  íhaken  by  the  ufual  roughnefs  of  ways, 
unequal  humours  of  men,  or  any  common  accidents  : 
further  is  not  to  be  provided  ;  for  thoup-h  the  be- 
ginnings  of  great  fires  are  often  difcovered,  and  thereby 
others  eafily  prevented  with  care  ;  yet  fome  may  be 
thrown  in  from  engines  far  off,  and  out  of  íight ;  others 
may  fail  from  heaven  :  and  it  is  hard  to°determine 
whether  fome  conftellations  of  celeítial  bodies,  or  in- 
flammaaons  ox  au  iiom  meteors  or  CGmets,  may  not 
have  a  powerful  effect  opon  the  minds,  as  well  as  the 
bodies,  of  men,  upon  the  diftempers  and  difeafes  of 
bom,  and  theieby  upon  heats  and  humours  of  vulgar 
) runos,  uii'-  i  the  commotions  and  íeditions  of  a  people 
who  happen  to  be  moft  fubjedted  to  their  influence  : 
m  luch  caies,  vvhen  the  fíame  breaks  out,  aii  that  can 
be  cione  is,  to  remove  as  íaíl  as  can  be  al]  materials 
that  are  like  to  increafe  ;t,  to  employ  all  ways  and  me- 
thods  of  quenching  it,  to  repair  the  breadles  and  lofies 
íc  has  occafioned,  and  to  bearwith  patience  what  could 
not  be  avoided,  or  cannot  be  remedied. 


S  E  C  T.  II. 

I"  Cannot  leave  tras  fubjeét  of  popular  difcontents, 
J.  without  refleéling  and  bewailing,  how  much  and 
how  often  our  unfortunate  country  has  been  infefted 
bythem,  and  their  fatal  confequences,  in  the  miferies 
and  deplorable  eífebts  of  fo  many  foreign  and  civil 
v/ars,  as  thefe  have  occafioned,  and  l'eem  ítiil  to  threaten : 
how  often  they  have  ruined  or  changed  the  crown ; 
how  much  blood  they  have  drawn  of  the  braveít  fub- 
jects  5  how  they  have  ravaged  and  defaced  the  noblefl 
ifiand  of  the  world,  and  which  feems,  from  the  happy 
fituation,  the  temper  of  climate,  the  fertility  of 
íbil,  the'  numbers  and  native  courage  of  the  inhabi- 

tants. 
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tants,  to  have  bcen  deílin'ed  by  God  and  nature,  for 
the  greateft  happincfs  and  fccurity  at  Home,  and  to 
give  laws,  or  balance  at  leaít,  to  all  their  neighbours 
abroad. 

Thefe  popular  difcontents,  with  the  faftions  and 
diflentions  they  have  raifed,  made  way  for  the  Román, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  conquefts  :  thefe  drew  fo  nuich 
blood,  and  made  fo  great  defolations  in  the  barons 
wars  during  the  reigns  of  feveral  kings,  till  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  upon  difputes  between  prerogative  and 
liberty,  cr  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  thofe  of  the 
fubjedt.  Thefe  involved  the  nation  in  perpetual  com- 
motions  or  civil  wars,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to 
Henry  VII.  upon  the  difputes  of  right  and  title  to  the 
crown,  between  the  two  roles,  or  the  races  of  York 
and  Lancaíler,  while  the  popular  difcontents  at  the 
prefent  reign  made  way  for  the  lucceflion  of  a  new 
pretender,  more  than  any  regards  of  right  or  juftice  in 
their  title,  which  ferved  only  to  cover  the  bent  and 
humour  of  the  people  to  fuch  a  change.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  began  the  dififerences  of  religión,  which 
tore  the  nation  into  two  mighty  faótions,  and,  under 
the  ñames  of  Papiít  and  Proteftant,  ftruggled  in  her 
bowels  with  many  various  events  and  many  confe- 
quences,  many  fatal  effeóts,  and  more  fatal  dangers, 
till  the  Spaniíh  invafion  in  1588.  After  which,  the 
balance  of  the  parties  grew  fo  unequal  in  weight  and 
number,  as  to  calm  and  fecure  the  reft  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth’s  time  :  yet  before  the  end  of  her  reign  began 
a  new  faftion  in  the  ílate  to  appear  and  fwell  againft 
the  eftabliíhed  government  of  the  church,  under  pre- 
tence  of  a  further  reformation,  after  the  examples  of 
Geneva  or  Stratfburg,  from  whence  the  chief  of  this 
party,  during  the  ñight  or  baniíhment  from  the  cruel- 
ties  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  drew  their  proteftion  and 
tneir  opinions,  in  defiance  ot  ecclefiafrical  powers  and 
dignities,  as  well  as  levexral  ceremonies,  fuch  as  the 

furplice. 
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íurplice,  the  altar,  and  the  crofs,  with  others  yet  more 
indifFerent.  This  radtion  increafed  in  number,  and 
popular  vogue  or  eíleem,  allthereign  ofKing  James  j 
and,  leeming  to  look  either  dangerouíly  or  unkindly 
upon  the  crown,  gave  occafion  to  the  court  of  endea- 
vouring  to  introduce  into  the  church  and  ftate  fome 
opinions  the  moíl  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Puritan,  or 
diíTenting  faítion  :  as  that  of  divine  right,  and  thereby 
more  arbitrary  power  in  kings  ;  and  that  of  paf- 
five  obedience  in  the  fubje&s.  Thefe  opinions  or  pre- 
tences  divided  the  nation  into  parties,  fo  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  or  in  ftrength,  by  the  weight  of  the  eftabliíhed 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popular  humour 
on  the  other,  as  produced  thofe  long  miferies,  and  fa¬ 
tal  revolutions  of  the  crown  and  nation,  between  1641 
and  1660,  when  his  majefty’s  happy  reftoration  feemed 
to  have  given  a  final  period  to  all  new  commotions 
or  revolutions  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  all  difcontents 
that  vvere  coníidera'ole  enough  to  raife  or  foment  any 
new  divifions.  How  they  have  been  íince  revived, 
and  fo  well  improved,  for  what  ends,  and  with  what 
conlequences  upon  the  fafety,  honour,  and  power  of 
this  kingdom.  Jet  thofe  anfwer  either  to  God  or  man, 
who  have  been  the  authors  or  promoters  of  fuch  wiíe 
councils,  and  fuch  noble  defigns.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  have  endeavotired  the  unión  of  my  country, 
whilft  I  continued  in  public  employments  ;  and  to 
have  left  the  bufy  fcene,  in  the  fulleft  career  of  fa- 
vour  and  of  fortune,  rather  than  have  any  part  in 
the  divifions  or  fadtions  of  our  nation,  when  I  faw 
them  grow  incurable.  A  true  and  honeít  phyfician 
is  excufed  for  leaving  his  patient,  when  he  finds  the 
difeafe  grown  dei'perate,  and  can,  by  his  attendance, 
expedí  oniy  to  receive  his  own  íees,  without  any  hopes 
or  appearance  of  deferving  them,  or  contributing 
further  to  his  health  or  recovery. 
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A  weak  or  unequal  faélion,  in  any  líate,  may  ferve 
perhaps  to  enliven  or  anímate  the  vigour  of  a  govern- 
ment :  but,  when  it  grows  equal,  or  near  propor- 
tioned  in  ftrength  or  number,  and  irreconcilab  >y 
the  animofities  of  the  parties,  it  cannot  end  without 
lome  violent  crifis  and  convulfion  of  the  date,  and 
hardly  without  lome  new  revolution,  and  perhaps  final 
ruin,  of  the  government,  in  cafe  a  foreign  invafion 
enters  upon  the  breadles  of  civil  diflradlions. 

But  fuch  fatal  effefts  of  popular  difcontents,  either 
paíl  or  to  come,  in  this  floating  iíland,  will  be  a  wor- 
thy  fubjeft  of  fome  better  hiílory  than  has  been  yet 
written  of  England.  I  (hall  here  only  regret  one  un- 
happy  eífieót  of  our  difcontents  and  divifions,  that  will 
ever  attend  them,  even  when  they  are  not  violent  or 
dangerous  enough  to  diílurb  our  peace  ;  which  is,  that 
they  divert  our  greateíl  councils  from  falling  upon  the 
confultations  and  purfuits  of  feveral  aóls  and  inftitu- 
ticns,  which  feem  to  be  the  moíl  ufeful  and  neceflary 
for  the  common  intereft  and  public  good  of  the  king- 
dom,  without  regard  to  any  partialities,  which  bufy 
the  councils  as  well  as  adlions  of  all  faélious  times. 

I  fhall  therefore  trace,  upon  this  paper,  the  rough 
draught  of  íome  fuch  notions  as  I  have  liad  long  and 
often  in  my  head,  but  never  found  a  feafon  to  purfue 
them,  ñor  of  late  years  ever  believed  it  could  fall  out 
in  the  courfe  of  my  life.  And,  having  long  fince  re- 
tired  from  all  public  employments,  I  íhall,  with  this 
eíTay,  take  leave  of  all  public  thoughts. 

The  firft  a 61  I  efteem  of  greateíl  and  moíl  general 

-  O1 

ufe,  if  not  neceíTary,  is,  that  whereas  the  fafety,  ho- 
nour,  and  wealth  of  this  kingclom  depends  chieflv  on 
our  naval  forces,  a  diftinól  and  perpetual  revenue  rnay 
be  applied,  and  appropriated  by  aól  of  parliament, 
for  the  maintaining  of  fifty  men  of  war,  with  ten  thou- 
fand  feamen,  to  be  always  either  at  lea,  or  ready  in 
port  to  íail  upon  all  occafions }  this  navy  to  be  fo  pro- 
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portioned,  by  the  feveral  rutes  of  íhips,  as  may  ferve 
m  peace  to  fecure  our  trade  from  the  dangel  of  all 
i  urkilh  piracies,  or  fudden  infults  or  infolencTes  of  our 
neighbours  ;  may  aífert  the  dominión  and  fafety  of  the 
narrow  feas ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  may,  with  the  ad- 
dmon  or  thirty  capital  íhips  more,  compofe  a  fleet 
íu-ong  enough,  with  the  bleffing  of  God  and  a  juft 

t0  %*u  a  ía’r  battle  with  any  fleet  the  ftrono-efc 
oí  our  neighbours  can  pretend  to  fet  out :  íor  I  am  of 

opinión,  that  í  ourícore  Englifn  men  of  war  well  manned 
with  tne  conduA  of  good  officers,  and  hearts  of  our 
icamen,  may  boldly  engage  the  greateft  of  them 
w  íenevei  tney  come  to  a  clofe  fight  ;  v/hich  the  built 
otour  íhips,  and  courage  ofour  feamen,  is  more  pro- 

PCI  anc‘  a °;e  t0  maintain  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
wonu.  The  conftant  charge  of  fifty  fuch  íhips  may 
amount  to  íix  hundred  thouland  pounds  a  year  ;  and 
ir  this  exceeded  the  current  charge,  the  reft  might  be 
appíied  to  repair  oíd  or  build  new  íhips.  One  half 
liiigat  te  appropriated  to  this  ufe  out  of  the  cuftoms 
and  the  other  half  raifed  by  fome  clear  tax  upon  the 
noiiies  or  lanas  or  each  pariíh,  colleAed  by  the  church- 
waraens,  each  half  year,  and  by  them  paid  into  the 
j uenír  oí  each  county,  and  by  him  into"  the  treafury 
^  l!l;  nayy-t  ^  his  fhould  be  fixed  in  íbine  place  of 
CI1>b  managed  by  three  commiíTioners,  who 
;2plí .  l]Pon  Caries  (and  without  fees)  be  fworn  to 
iliue  it  out  to  no  other  ufes  than  thofe  above  mentioned, 
and  incur  the  penalties  of  treafon  in  cafe  they  failed. 
oi.ch  a  tax  would  be  iníenílble,  and  país  but  as  a 
imad  quit-rent,  which  every  man  would  be  content 
p aJ  tovvaras  the  guard  oí  the  feas ;  the  money  would 
circuíate  at  home  among  ourfelves,  and  would  fecure 
ana  increafe  the  vaít  wealth  of  our  trade.  But  ir  is 
unaccountable  what  treafures  it  would  fave  this  nation, 
by  preventing  ib  many  wars  or  quarrels  abroad  as  we 
'■:l  ■ c  Deen  t'Xpoled  to  by  our  neighbours  infolencies, 

upon 
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lipón  our  being  difarmed  or  ill-provided  at  fea.  Ñor 
would  fuch  a  ñeet  conílantly  maintained  be  of  fmall 
efleét  to  poife  any  factions  or  difcontents  at  Home,  bnt 
would  at  leaft  leave  lis  to  compofe  our  ovvn  differences, 
or  decide  our  quarrels  without  the  dangerous  interven- 
tion  or  invafion  of  any  foreign  power. 

The  fecond  is,  that  whereas  the  ftrength  and  vvealth 
of  any  country  confiíts  chiefly  in  the  numbers  and 
riches  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  are  much  encou- 
raged  and  encreafed  by  the  fecurity  of  what  eftates  men 
íhall  be  able  to  gain  by  their  induítry  and  parfimony, 
or  of  what  foreigners  fnail  be  defirous  to  bring  from 
abroad,  upon  any  dangers  or  diílikes  of  their  own 
countries  or  governments  ;  any  a¿t  may  pafs  for  pub- 
lic  regiílries  of  lands,  by  which  all  purchafers  or  mort- 
gagees  may  be  fecured  of  all  monies  they  íhall  lay  out 
upon  fuch  occafions.  I  daré  hardly  venture  to  fay  how 
great  funis  of  money  I  could  have  fent  over  during  my 
embaffies  abroad,  if  I  could  have  propofed  any  lafe 
and  eafy  vvays  of  fecuring  them  for  the  owners,  where- 
of  many  were  refolved  to  follow  their  effeéts,  if  they 
might  have  had  this  juft  encouragement.  I  know  very 
well  how  many  arguments  will  be  raifed  againft  fuch 
an  aít,  and  chiefly  by  the  lawyers,  whofe  unreafonable 
gains  arife  from  fuch  fuits  and  difputes  as  would  be 
avoided  by  fuch  an  inftitution.  For  this  reafon,  they 
will  ever  entangleany  fuch  propofa!  notonly  with  many 
difficulties,  but,  by  their  nice  and  íubtle  reafonino-s, 
will  pretend  even  impoílibilities.  I  íhall  not  here  trou- 
ble  myfelf  to  anfwer  al!  í  have  heard,  and  all  I  believe 
they  can  fay  upon  this  fubjeft,  farther  than  by  one 
common  maxim,  that  wliatever  has  been  may  be  ■ 
and,  fince  we  know  this  to  have  been  praótifed  with’ 
infinite  advsntage  cver  íince  C.harlesWs  time,  bothin 

the  Spamíli  and  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 

no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt  but  with  the  fame  fenfe’ 
appucationj  and  public  intentions  in  our  government. 
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it  may  likewife  be  eftabliíhed  here.  There  is  fome- 
tmng  equivalent  to  it  in  France,  which  they  cali 
vendre  par  decret,  and  which  ends  all  difputes  or  nre- 
rences  ;  and  likewife  in  Scotland  :  fo  as  it  is  a  very 
-<uid  caiuinny  upon  our  íoil  or  climate,  to  affirm  that 
io .  excellent  a  fruit,  which  profpers  amono*  all  our 
neighbours,  will  not  grow  here. 

Bebdes,  there  needs  no  more  than  to  make  fuch  a 

regiítry  only  voluntary,  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties 

that  can  be  railed,  and  which  are  not  too  captious 

or  too  trivial  to  take  notice  of.  The  difference  of 

valué  between  thofe  lands  men  fhould  chufe  to  regifter, 

and  thofe  left  loofe,  would  foon  evince  the  benefit  of 

íuch  an  aft,  as  well  as  the  money  it  would  draw  from 
abroad, 

^One  argument  I  have  met  withfrom  fome  perfons 
wno  always  valué  themfelves  to  their  country  bv  jea- 
loufies  o  i  the  crown,  and  that  is  the  increafe  of  offices 
in  the  king  s  difpofal  :  but  rather  than  fuch  a  thino* 
íhould  fail,  and  if  all  icruples  muft  be  fatisfied,  the 
regifters  in  each  countv  may  be  chofen  by  the  county 

court,  and  their  patents  may  be  always  granted  durino* 
good  behaviour.  & 

Another  a 61,  which  feems  necefiary  or  agreeable  to 
our  conftitution.  and  at  all  feafons,  both  of  heakh 
and  diftempers  in  the  ftate,  is  a  provifion  for  the  bet- 
ter  eniploying  ail  thoie  vari:  fums  of  monies,  which 
aie.  eit^er  raifed  every  year  in  this  kingdom  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  or  beftowed  freely  uoon 
luch  charitable  ules.  A  great  part  of  this  treafure  is 
now  embezzled,  lavillied,  or  feafted  away  by  colleólors 
and  other  officers,  or  elfe  fo  employed  as  rather  to  in- 
creale  than  relieve  the  poor  ;  whereas,  if  it  were  laid 
out  in  erefting  work-houfes  in  each  county,  or  in  raif- 
mg  a  ftock  to  íinci  continual  work  for  fuch  as  fhould 
fill  thcm  (if  any  more  ipeecly  way  fhould  be  found  to 
huild  thcm)  not  only  the  impotent  poor  might  be  re- 
'  lieved, 
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lieved,  but  the  idle  and  able  might  be  forced  to  la¬ 
bour,  and  others  who  wanted  it  might  find employment  ^ 
and  if  this  were  turned  chiefly  upon  our  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactura  (which  ought  to  be  ever  the  ftaple  trade  of 
England,  as  that  of  linen  ought  to  be  of  Ireland)  it 
would  foon  improve  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  out-fell  our 
neighbours,  and  thereby  advance  the  proportion  of  our 
exported  commodities  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  by 
the  return  increafe  the  treafure  of  this  kingdom  above 
what  it  has  ever  been  known,  or  can  ever  be  by  other 
means,  than  a  mighty  over-balance  of  our  exported  to 
our  imported  commodities.  All  other  cares  or  pro- 
jects,  to  bring  in  coin  or  bullion,  are  either  infignifi- 
cant  or  temporary,  if  not  wholly  vain,  and  fometimes 
prejudicial. 

I  have  often  thought  that  fome  more  effeftual  way 
might  be  found  out  for  preventing  or  fuppreíling  of 
common  thefts  and  robberies  (which  fo  often  endanger 
or  difquiet  the  inhabitants,  and  infeft  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom)  than  thofe  which  are  of  common  ufe  among 
us.  The  fanguinary  laws  upon  thefe  occafions,  as 
they  are  not  of  ancient  date,  fo  they  feem  not  to 
agree  with  the  mildnefs  and  clemency  of  our  govern- 
ment  in  the  reft  of  its  compofition.  Befides,  they  de¬ 
prive  us  of  fo  many  fubjeéts,  whofe  lives  are  every 
year  cut  oír  in  great  numbers,  and  which  might 
otherwife  be  oí  ufe  to  the  kingdom,  whofe  ilrength 
conñfts  in  the  number,  and  riches,  and  the  labour  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  the  worft  part  of  this  cuílom 
or  inílitution  is,  that  they  have  hitherto  proved  with- 
out  effeót,  and  have  neither  extinguifhed  the  humour 
and  praólice  of  luch  crimes,  ñor  lelíened  the  number  of 
fuch  crimináis  amongft  us :  ñor  is  it  indeed  to  be  hoped 
or  expeóled  they  everlkould,  in  a  nation  whofe  known 
and  general  charaóter  is,  to  be  more  fearlefs  of  death 
and  dangers  than  any  other,  and  more  impatient  of 
labour  or  of  hardihips,  either  in  fuffering  the  want. 
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or  making  the  provifion  of  fuch  food  and  cloaths  as 
they  find  or  efteem  neceffary  for  the  fuílenance  of  their 
lives,  oí  for  the  health,  and  ftrength,  and  vigour  of 
their  bodies.  This  appears  among  all  ourtroops  that 
ferve  abioad,  as  indeed  their  only  weak  fide,  which 
makes  tne  caie  of  the  belly  the  moft  neceííary  piece  of 
conduít  m  tue  commander  of  an  Englifh  arniy,  who 
will  never  faii  of  fighting  well,  if  they  are  well  fed. 
I  or  thefe  leaíons  ít  may  leem  probable,  that  the  more 
natural  and  cífedtual  way  ín  our  nation,  to  preven t  or 
fuppreis  therts  and  robbenes,  were  to  chance  the 
ufual  punifhment  by  íliort  and  eafy  deaths,  into  fome 
others  of  painful  and  uneafy  iives,  which  they  will  find 
mbch  hardei  to  bear,  and  be  more  unwilhng  and 
afraid  to  fuffer  than  the  other.  Therefore  a  íiberty 
might  at  leaft  be  left  to  the  judges  and  the  bench  ac- 
cording  to  the  difference  of  perfons,  crimes,  and  cir- 
cuiruiances,  to  inínct  eitiier  death,  or  lome  notorious 
mark?  by  ílicting  the  nofe,  or  fuch  brands  upon  the 
cheeks,  which  can  never  be  eífaced  by  time  or  art  ^ 
an  j  fuch  perfons  to  be  condemned  either  to  flavery  in 
our  plantations  abroad,  or  labour  in  work-houfes  at 
nome  •,  and  tnis  either  tor  their  lives,  or  certain  n tim¬ 
be  rs  ot  years,  accordmgto  the  degrees  of  their  crimes. 
However,  the  diftingmílied  marks  of  their  guilü 
would  be  not  only  perpetual  ignominy,  but  difcover 
them  upon  eícapes,  and  warn  others  of  their  danger 
wherever  they  are  encountered.  & 

í  do  not  efteem  it  wholiy  improbable,  that  fome 
fuch  laws  as  thele  forementioned  may  at  one  time  or 
other  be  confidered,  at  leaft  in  fome  Parliament  that 
fhall  be  at  leiíure  írom  the  neceííity  or  uro*encv  of 
more  preíTmg  affairs,  and  fhall  be  cool  ai?d  undif- 
tempered  from  thofe  heats  offaólion,  or  animofity  of 
parties,  as  have  in  our  age  been  fo  uiual  within  thoíe 
walls,  and  in  ib  great  a  meafure  diverted  the  regards 
and  debates  of  public  and  lafting  inftitutions,  to  thofe 

of 
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of  temporary  provifions  or  expcdicnts  npon  prefent 
occaíions  and  conjunclures  in  the  couríes  or  changos  oh 
our  government,  or  diílempers  of  the  ftate.  Butthere 
are  forne  other  inílitutions  í  am  contení  to  trace  out 
upon  this  paper,  that  would  malee  me  appear  either 
viíionary  or  impertinent.  11  1  íhould  imagine  they 
could  either  be  refolved  in  our  age  and  country,  or  be 
made  farther  uíe  of,  than  for  the  preíent  humour  of 
our  times  to  cenfure  and  to  ridicule  thern  :  yet  I  will 
fo  much  expofe  myfelf  to  both,  as  to  confefs  I  eíteem 
them  of  great  confequence  and  public  utility  to  the 
coníiitution  of  our  kingdom,  either  íor  the  prefent: 
or  iucceeding  ages,  which  ought  to  be  the  care  of 
laws  and  public" inílitutions  ;  and  fo  I  [hall  leave  them 
for  the  next  Utopian  feherne,  that  fhall  be  drawn  by 

as  good  a  man  and  as  great  wit  as  the  laíl  was  left 

us. 


The  firít  is,  that  no  man  íhould  hold  or  enjoy  at  a 
time  more  than  one  civil  office  or  military  command 
in  the  kingdom  :  which  is  grounded  upon  this  prin¬ 
cipie,  that,  as  the  life  of  all  laws  is  the  due  execution 
oí  them,  lo  tíie  lile  and  perfección  of  all  governments 
is  the  due  adminiftration  ;  and  that,  by  the  different 
degrees  of  this,  the  feveral  forms  of  the  other  are 
either  railed  or  debafed  more  than  by  any  difieren  ce 
in  their  original  inftitutions  :  fo  that  perhaps  it  may 
país  among  ib  miany  other  maxims  in  the  politic, 
d  hat  thofe  are  the  beít  governments  which  are  beft 
adminiílred,  and  where  all  offices  are  fupplied  by 
perfons  chofen  to  them  with  juft  diflinftion  of  merir, 
cc  and  capacity  for  difeharging  them,  aivJof  application 
y-  to  do  it  honeítly  and  fuflíciently.55  That  which  feems, 
in  my  age,  to  have  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  our 
government  of  this  advantage,  has  not  been  only  the 
partiality  of  princes  and  miniílers  in  the  choice  of 
perfons  employed,  or  their  negligence  and  want  of  di- 
ílnibíion,  upon  which  it  is  uíually  laid ;  but  alio  the 
Vol.  III.  E  '  com- 
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common  ambition  or  avarice  of  thofe  vvho  are  chofero 
For  few  of  them,  when  they  are  gotten  into  an  office] 
apply  their  thoughts  to  the  execution  of  it,  but  are  pre- 
fently  diverted  by  the  defigns  of  getting  another,  and  a 
third  ;  and  very  often  he,  thathas  three,  isas  unquiet 
and  difcontented,  and  thereby  grows  as  troublefome  a 
pretender,  as  when  he  had  no ne  at  all.  Whereas,  if 
eveiy  manwas  iuie  to  have  but one  ata  time,  hewould, 
by  his  application  and  fufficiency  in  that,  endeavour 
£o  defeive  a  gieater  in  fome  kind,  for  wh-ich  that 
might  fit  him,  and  help  to  promote  him. 

One  objeftion  may  be  made  againft  fuch  a  law,  and 
nut  one  alone  that  I  know  of,  befides  thofe  of  parti- 
í  ular  interdi  *,  which  is,  that  many  offices  in  ílate  are 
of  lo  fmall  revenue  as  not  to  furnifh  a  man  with  what 
is  íufficient  for  the  fupport  of  his  life,  or  difcharge 
of  his  place.  ^  But  the  degrees  of  what  is  called  fuffb 
aent  or  neceffiary  are  very  many,  and  differ  according 
to  the  humour  and  conceptions  of  leveral  men  ;  and 
o  une  is  no  office  lo  i  malí,  that  lome  or  other  will  not 
be  content  to  execute,  for  the  profit,  the  credit,  or 
perhaps  for  the  bufinefs  or  amufement,  which  fome 
are  as  needy  of  as  they  are  of  the  other  two.  Befides, 
if  offices  were  fingle,  there  would  be  more  perfons 
employed  in  a  fíate,  and  thereby  thefewer  left  of  that 
relllefs  temper,  which  raifes  thofe  private  difcontents, 
fliar,  undei  the  mafk  of  public  goodj  of  reforming 
abutes,  oriecireffing  gnevances  (to  which  perhaps  the 
nature  of  all  government  is  incident)  raife  factions 
that  ripen  into  the  greateíl  difturbances  and  revolu- 


tions, 


,  J  he  fecond  of  thefe  three  imaginary  conílitutions  is 
raifed  by  the  fpeculation,  how  much  the  number  of  in- 
habitants  falls  belowwhat  the  extent  of  our  territory, 
ard  fertihty  or  our  foil,  malees  it  capable  of  entertain- 
mg  and  íupporting  with  all  neceffanes  and  convenien- 
des  of  life.  Our  people  have  not  only  been  drained 

by 
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by  many  civil  or  foreign  wars,  and  one  furious  de- 
vouring  peftilence,  within  thefe  fifty  years,  but  by 
great  numbers  of  Engliíh  reforting  inco  Ireland  upon 
the  defolations  arrived  there.  Yet  thefe  are  tranfitory 
taxes  upon  the  bodies  of  mcn,  as  the  expences  of  wat* 
are  upon  their  eífates  ;  arrive  cafually,  and  continué 
but  for  certain  periods.  ü  líet  e  are  others  perpetual,  and 
which  are,  like  conftant  rents,  paid  every  year  out  of 
the  ftockof  people  in  this  kingdom  *,  fuch  as  are  drained 
off  by  furniiliing  the  colonies  of  fo  many  plantations 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  fo  great  navigations  into  the 
Eaft,  as  well  as  the  South  ;  which  climates  are  very 
dangerous  and  fatal  to  tempers  born  and  bred  in  one 
fo  different  as  ours.  Bebdes,  the  vaft  trade  by  fea 
we  drive  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  incle- 
mency  of  feafons,  the  inconftancy  and  rage  of  that 
element,  with  the  ventrous  humour  of  our  mariners, 
cofts  this  iíland  many  brave  lives  every  year,  which,  if 
they  ftaid  at  home,  might  ferve  the  prefent  age,  and 
go  far  to  fupply  the  next.  The  only  way  of  recover- 
ing  fuch  loffes  is  by  the  invitation  of  foreigners,  and 
the  increafe  of  natives  among  us. 

The  firíl  is  to  be  made  by  the  eafinefs  of  naturali- 
zation,  and  of  freedon  in  our  corporations,  by  allow- 
ing  fuch  liberty  in  different  profefiions  of  religión,  as 
cannot  be  dangerous  to  the  government.  By  a  re- 
giftry  of  lands,  which  may  furniíh  eafy  fecundes  for 
money,  that  fnall  be  brought  over  by  lfrangers  ;  but 
chiefly  by  the  wifdom,  fteadinefs,  and  fafety  of  our  go¬ 
vernment,  which  make,  the  great  refort  of  men,  who 
live  under  arbitrary  laws  and  taxes,  or  in  countries 

fubjed  to  fudden  and  frequent  invafions  of  ambitious 
and  powerful  neighbours. 

for  the  increaíé  of  our  natives,  it  feems  as  reafon- 
»«.b]e  a  caie  among  us,  as  it  has  been  in  fo  many  cther 
Conftitutions  of  laws,  efpecially  the  antient  Jews  and 
Romans,  who  were  the  moft  populous  of  any  other 

E  2  nations. 
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natío  lis,  upon  fuch  extent  of  territory  as  they  poffeiTed 
in  Syria  and  ítaly. 

This  care  is  reduced  into  thofe  two  points,  upon 
which  all  laws  feem  to  turn,  reward  and  punifhment : 
the  firíl  is  provided  by  privileges  granted  to  a  certaia 
number  oí  children,  and  by  maintenance  allotted  out 
oí  the  pubiic,  to  iuch  as  too  much  burden  poor  fa- 
milies  :  for  theíe,  pubiic  work-houles  in  each  county 
vvould  be  a  certain  proviíion,  which  might  furnifh: 
work  for  ail  that  want,  as  well  as  forcé  it  upon  idle  o r 
criminal  pericias,  and  thereby  infinitely  increafe  the 
.Rock  and  riches  of  the  nation,  which  arifes  more  out 
oí  the  labour  oí  men,  than  the  growth  of  the  foik 
T  he  other  hinge  oí  punilliment  might  turn  upon  a 
lavr,  whereby  all  rnen  who  did  not  marry,  by  the  age 
or  five-and-twenty,  fhould  pay  the  third  part  of  their 
revenue  to  lome  pubiic  ufes,  fuch  as  the  building  of 
íliips  and  pubiic  work-houfes,  and  raifing  a  ftock  for 
maintaining  them.  Ihisfeems  more  neceflary  in  our 
age,  from  the  late  humour  (introduced  by  licentiouf- 
neis)  oí  ib  many  mens  marrying  late  or  never,  and 
would  not  only  increafe  the  people,  but  alfo  turn  the 
vein  of  that  we  cali  natural  to  that  of  legal  propaga» 
tion,  which  has  ever  been  encouraged  and  honoured* 
as  the  other  has  been  disfavoured  by  all  inftitutions  of 
government. 

The  next  oí  my  vifions,  upon  this  pubiic  theme, 
concerns  the  improving  our  races  of  nobility  and  gem 
try,  as  the  other  does  increafing  the  number  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  general.  I  will  not  fay  they  are  much  impaired 
within  theíe  forty  or  fifty  years,  though  I  have  heard 
others  lament  it,  by  their  obfervation  of  many  fuc- 
ceffive  parliaments,  wherein  they  have  ferved  ;  but  no 
man  I  fuppofe  will  doubt  their  being  capable  of  being 
improved,  or  think  that  care  might  not  as  wTeil  be 
taken  for  men  by  pubiic  inftitutions,  as  it  is  for  the 
races  of  other  creatures  by  prívate  endeavours.  The 

weaknefs. 
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■weaknefs  of  children,  both  in  their  bodiesand  minds, 
proceeds  not  only  from  fuch  conftitutions  or  qualities 
in  the  paren  ts,  but  alfo  from  the  ill  confequenccs 
upon  generation,  by  marriages  contraóled  without 
affeétion,  choice,  or  inclination  (which  is  allowed  by 
naturalifts  upon  reafon  as  well  as  experience) ;  theíe 
contraéis  would  never  be  inade,  but  by  mens  avarice, 
and  greedinefs  of  portions  vvith  the  women  they  marry, 
which  is  grown  among  us  to  that  degree,  as  to  fur- 
mount  and  extinguiih  all  other  regareis  or  defires  : 
fo  that  our  marriages  are  rnade,  juft  like  other  corn- 
mon  bargains  and  fales,  by  the  mere  confideration  of 
intereíl  or  gain,  without  any  of  love  or  eíleem,  of  birth 
or  of  beauty  itfelf,  which  ought  to  be  the  true  ingre- 
dients  of  all  happy  compofitions  of  this  kind,  and  of 
all  generous  produétions.  Yet  this  cuítom  is  of  no 
ancient  date  in  England  ;  and  I  think  I  remember, 
within  lefs  than  fifty  years,  thefirft  noble  families  that 
married  into  the  city  fordownright  rnoney,  andthereby 
-  introduced  by  degrees  this  public  grievance,  which  has 
fince  ruined  ib  many  eftates  by  the  necceffity  of  giving 
great  portions  to  daughters ;  impaired  many  families 
by  the  weak  or  mean  produétions  of  marriage,  made 
without  any  of  that  warrnth  and  fpirit  that  is  given 
them,  by  forcé  of  inclination  and  perfonal  choice  ; 
and  extinguiílied  many  great  ones  by  the  averfion  of 
the  perfons  who  íhould  have  continued  them.  I  know 
no  remedy  for  this  evil  under  our  fun,  but  a  law 
providing  that  no  woman  of  what  quality  foever  íliall 
have  the  valué  of  above  two  thoufand  pounds  for  her 
portion  in  marriage,  unlefs  fhe  be  an  heirefs ;  and  that 
no  fuch,  above  the  valué  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year; 
fhall  marry  to  any  but  younger  brothers. 

To  this,  mens  general  hopes  of  making  their  for¬ 
tunes  by  wives,  would  be  turned  to  other  courfes,  and 
cnaeavours  more  ufeful  to  the  public  :  young  women 
would  not  be  expofed,  by  the  want  of  fortunes,  and 

E  3  deípair 
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defpair  of  marrying  without  them  :  noble  familias 
would  not  be  exhaufted  by  competition  with  thofe  of 
meaner  allay,  in  the  point  of  portions  ;  marriages 
would  be  made  upon  more  natural  motives,  and  more 
generous  confiderations,  than  mere  dirty  intereft,  and 
mcreafe  of  riches,  without  meafure  or  end.  Shape 
and  beauty,  birth  and  education,  wit  and  underftand- 
ln8>  gen tle  nature  and  agreeable  humour,  honour  and 
virtue,  would  come  in  for  their  íhare  infuch  contraéis, 
as  muít  always  have  fo  great  an  influence  upon  alí 
mens  lives,  and  their  poílerity  too.  Befides,  fome  little 
damps  would  be  given  to  that  peílilent  humour  and 
general  miítake  of  placing  all  felicity  in  the  endlefs 
degrees  of  riches,  v/hich  beyond  a  certain  proportion 
iuited  to  each  rank,  neither  conduce  to  health  ñor 
pleafui  e,  to  caie  ñor  convemence.  d  he  love  of  money 
js  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  is  a  truth  that  both  mo¬ 
ráis  and  politics,  philofophy  and  divinity,  reafon  and 
experience,  ah  agree  in  *,  and  which  makes  the  com- 
mon  difquiets  of  prívate  life,  and  the  diílurbances  of 
public  governments. 

- -  Quid,  non  mor  talla  'péñora  cogis , 

Auri  facra  fumes ! 

I  have  not  heard  any  part  of  our  ancient  conftitu- 
tions  io  much  complained  of,  as  the  judicature  of  the 
houie  or  lords,  as  ít  is  of  late  and  ulually  exerciíed  ; 
wincn,  if  carnea  en  a  little  farther,  and  taken  notice 
of  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  much  as  it  feems  to 
be  refented  by  man  y  of  their  members,  may,  for 
siught  I  know,  at  one  time  or  other,  occafion  a  breach 
between  the  two  houfes :  an  accident  that  would  be,  at 
vill  ti, nes,  pernicious,  but  might,  in  lome  conjunétures 

prove  fatal  to  the  public  affairs  and  interefts  of  the 
kingdom. 

I  will  not  entei  upon  the  queílion,  whether  this  ]u- 
dicatuie  has  Leen  as  ancient  as  the  C-onquerofs  time  ^ 
f  been  exerciíed  in  civil  cau fes  only 

finc^ 
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íince  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  ;  both  wbich 
I  have  known  afferted  by  intelligent  perfons.  But, 
let  the  antiquity  be  what  it  will,  and  the  complaints 
againft  it  never  io  jufl,  I  do  not  lee  how  the  courfe  or 
abufes  of  it  can  be  changed  or  remedied,  but  by  the 
houfe  of  peers.  And  for  thisreafon,  as  well  as  many 
others,  it  would  be  wife  and  gencrous,  by  forne  rules 
of  their  own,  to  give  fome  redreís  to  the  complaints 
which  are  made  opon  this  occafion.  Whether  this 
may  be  done  by  reftriftion  of  cafes  that  íliall  be  ad- 
mitted  to  come  before  them,  as  to  number  or  quality ; 
or  by  giving  confideration  to  the  opinión  of  judges,  or 
weight  to  their  voices  ;  I  leave  to  thofe  who  better 
know  the  conftitutions  and  forms  of  that  houfe  than  I 
do.  But  this  muft  be  allowed,  that,  til!  the  end  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  peerageof  England  was 
very  diíferent  from  what  it  has  been  lince,  or"is  at  pre- 
fent,  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  peers  ;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  by  the  credit  they  had  in  the  kin<r- 
dom.  For,  befides  that  they  were  anciently  few,  and 
of  very  noble  families,  they  were  generally  poffeífecl  of 
great  eílates,  which  rendered  them  lefs  fubjeft  to  cor- 
ruption  :  and  men  were  better  contení  to  have  their 
rights  and  poíTeífions  cletermined  by  perfons  who  had 
great  ones  of  their  own  to  lofe,  and  which  they  were 
in  danger  of  by  the  ill  adminiftration  of  their  offices. 

Now,  befides  the  points  of  right  or  antiquity,  and 
fome  others  a  little  cóntroverted  between  the  ]ords 
and  commons,  the  vulgar  complaints  againft  the  pro 
íent  exercife  of  this  judicature  are  ;  í:rft,  the  number  of 
■the  peers  being  very  great,  in  proportion  to  what  it 
formerly  was  ;  then,  the  youth  of  fo  many  peers  as  fu 
in  judgment  upon  the  weightieft  caules,  wherein 
knowledge  and  experience  feem  necefTary  to  judge  ; 
and  the  laft,  that  fo  many  in  that  houfe  have  very 
fmall,  and  lome  perhaps  no  rílate  of  land  in  England, 
oonfrary  to  the  original  inftitution. 
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r  Ihe  °'  ^ie^e  complaints  might  be  reme- 

cued,  ^  if  the  lords  íhould  pleafe  to  make  it  an  order  of 
their  houfe,  that  no  perfon  íhould  have  a  voice  in  the 
judgmtnf  oí  any  caule,  beíore  they  were  thirty  years 
■'i  age.  1  ne  laft  cannot  be  remedied  otherwife  than 

by  courfe  of  time,  and  a  fixed  refolution  in  the  crown 

tocreate  no  Barón  who  íliall  not,  at  the  fame  time,  en- 
ta!!  .¡our  tnouiand  p°unds  a-year,  upon  that  honour 
,  Jí  continues  in  his  family  ;  a  Vifcount,  five  j  an 
iiari^  fix  ;  a  Marquis,  leven  ;  and  a  Duke  eighr.  By 
mis  the  refpect  and  honour  of  the  peerage  of  Encdand 
would  be  in  fome  meafure  reílored,  not  only  in  points 
tiiiii.ccnct.in  their  judicature,  but  in  that  interdi  and 
iUiíoence  among  the  people,  by  which  they  have  often 
been  lo  great  a  lupport  to  the  crown  in  the  reigns  of 
wue  and  gcod  kings,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
m  the  unfortunate  times  of  weak  princes,  or  evil  and 
ambitious  minifters. 

i  hele  fpeculations,  how  imaginary  íoever,  are  at 
leaít  grounded  upon  the  true,  general,  and  perpetual 
interdi  ot  the  r.ation,  without  any  regards  of  parties 
and  factions,  of  the  neceffities  of  particular  times  or 
occafions  of  government.  And  íuch  conílant  intereíls 
ofEngland  there  are,  which  laít  through  all  fucceí» 
nons  of  kings,  or  revoiutions  of  fíate.  Of  this  kind, 
and  the  moft  general  as  well  as  rnoft  neceffary,  are, 
t  te  greatneís  Oí  cur  naval  forces  ;  the  balance  of  our 
neignbouring  powers  •,  and  our  own  unión,  by  the 
extinílion  en  faótions  arnóng  us.  For  our  nation  is  too 
greai,  ano  too  br¿ve  to  be  ruined  by  any  but  itfelf : 
and,  if  the  number  and  weightof  it  roll  one  way,  upon 
tne  greateft  changes  that  can  ifappen,  yet  Eneland 
will  itnl  oe  fa fe  ;  which  is  the  end  of  all  publiclnfti- 
tutions,  as  it  was  of  the  Román  laws  ;  Salus  populi  fu-  ' 
■pierna  iex  ene.  i  o  this  all  differing  opinions,  pafiions, 
and  interefts  íhould  ftrike  fail,  and,  like  proud  jwelling 
lu  fi.ips,  though  runmng  diñerent  courfes,  íhould  yet 

'all 
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all  make  hafte  into  the  fea  of  common  fafety,  from 
whence  their  fprings  are  iaid  to  be  derived  ;  and  which 
would  othervvife  overñow  and  lay  wafte  the  countries 
where  thcy  pafs.  Without  this  pretence  at  leaft,  no 
faftion  would  ever  fwell  fo  high  as  to  endanger  a  ftate  •, 
for  all  of  them  gain  their  power  and  number  to  their 
party,  by  pretending  to  be  derived  from  regards  of 
common  fafety,  and  of  tending  towards  it  in  the  fureft 
or  direóteft  courfe. 

The  comparifon  between  a  ftate  and  a  íhip  has  been 
fo  illuftrated  by  poets  and  orators,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  point  wherein  they  difier  ;  and  yet  they  feem 
to  do  it  in  this,  that,  in  great  ftorms  and  rough  feas, 
if  all  the  men  and  lading  roll  to  one  fule,  the  íhip  wilí 
be  in  danger  of  overfetting  by  their  weight :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  ftorms  of  ftate,  if  the  body  of  the 
people,  with  the  bullí  oí  eftates,  roll  on  one  way, 
the  nation  will  be  fafe.  For  the  reft,  the  fimilitude 
holds,  and  happens  alike  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 
When  a  íhip  goes  to  fea  bound  to  a  certain  port,  with 
a  great  cargo,  and  a  numerous  crew  who  have  a  Arare 
in  the  lading  as  well  as  fafety  of  the  veftel ;  let  the 
weather  and  the  gale  be  never  fo  fair,  yet,  if,  in  the 
courfe  (he  fteers,  the  íhip’s  crew  apprehend  they  fee  a 
breach  or  waters,  which  they  are  fure  muft  come  from 
rocks  or  fands  that  will  endanger  the  íhip  uniefs  the 
pilot  changes  his  courfe  :  if  the  captain,  the  mafter, 
the  pilot,  with  fome  other  of  the  officers,  tell  them 
they  are  fools  or  ignorants,  and  not  fit  to  advife  •,  that 
there  is  no  danger,  and  it  belongs  to  themfelves  to 
fteer  what  courfe  theypleafe,  or  judge  to  be  fafe  ;  and 
that  the  bufinefs  of  the  crew  is  only  to  obey  :  if  how- 
ever  the  crewperfift  in  their  apprehenfions  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ihip  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
couife,  tul  the  reamen  will  neither  ftand  to  their  tackle, 
handfails,  or  fufíer  the  pilot  to  fteer  as  he  picales  ; 
Viinat  can  beconre  oí  this  íhip,  but  that  either  tíre  crew 
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imiít  be  convmced  by  the  captain  and  officers,  of  theír 
ikilUnd  care,  and  lafety  of  their  couríe  ;  or  thefe 
mnit  comply  vvith  the  common  apprehenfions  and  hu- 
mours  oí  the  feamen ;  or  elle  they  muft  come  at  laft  to 
íall  together  by  the  ears,  and  fo  to  throw  one  another 
over-board,  and  leave  the  fhip  in  the  direbtion  of  the 

uongek,  and  perhaps  to  perilla,  in  cafe  of  hard  wea- 
tiier,  for  want  oí  hands  ? 

Juft  lo  in  a  líate,  divifions  of  opinión,  though  upon 
points  oí  common  intereft  or  fafety,  Vet,  if  purfued 
to  the  height,  and  with  heat  or  obftinacy  cnough  on 
both  lides,  muft  end  in  blows  and  civil  arms,  and,  by 
their  íucceis,  leave  all  in  the  power  of  the  ftronaeftra- 
ther  than  the  wileft  or  the  beft  intentions ;  or  perhaps 
expole  it  to  the  laft  calamity  of  a  foreign  conqueft. 
^ut  notning,  beftdes  the  uniting  of  parties  upon  one 
common  bottom,  can  lave  a  líate  in  a  tempeftuous 
ieaion  ;  and  every  one,  both  of  the  officers  and  crew 
are  equally  ccncerned  in  the  fafety  of  the  íhip,  as  in 
tncn  own,  unce,  in  that  alone,  theirs  are  certainly  in¬ 
And  thus  I  have  done  with  thefe  idle  politic  viftons 
and,  at  the  jame  time,  with  all  public  thoughts  as 
vv-ell  as  employments :  very  forry  that  the  fpeculations 
o  my  mind,  or  aclions  of  my  life,  have  been  of  no 
greater  lervice  to  my  country,  which  no  man,  I  am 
ñire,  has  loved  better,  or  efteemed  more  thouo-h  my 
own  temper,  and  the  diftempers  of  our  natiojg  pre- 
vailed  with  me  to  leave  their  lervice  fooner  than  per- 
naps  was  either  neceftary  for  me,  or  common  with  other 
men.  but  my  age  now,  as  well  as  my  temper  and 
nng-  xed  refolutions,  has  made  me  unfit  for  any 
íartner  fiights  ;  which  I  leave  to  younger  and  abler 
perlons ;  wiihing  them  the  lame  intentions  and  greater 
li iccelfes,  and  conjunftures  more  favourable  to  fuch 
pubjtc  and  generous  thoughts  and  defigns. 
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Y  Have  often  complained  that  fo  ancient  and  noble  a 
:  nailon  as  ours ,  fo  renowned  by  the  fame  of  their 
arms  and  exploits  abroada  fo  applauded  and  envied 
f°r  their  wife  and  happy  inftitutions  ai  home,  fo  flourifh- 
zng  in  anís  and  learning,  and  f o  adornedby  excellent  wri- 
in  otuer  kinds,fhould  not yet  have  produced  one good 
or  approved  general  hiftory  of  England.  That  of  France 
¡jas  leen  compofed  withgreat  induftry  by  Bes  Serves ;  with 
judgment ■  and  candor  by  Mezeray.  That  of  Spain,  with 
gA¡  eai  diligente  and  eioqnent  ftyle,  by  Mariana,  That  of 
the  Empire ,  with  much  pains  and  good  orden,  as  well  as 
learning ,  by  Pedro  de  Mexia  :  but  ours  have  beenwrit- 
ten  by  fue h  mean  and  vulgar  authorsfao  tedious  in  their 
relations ,  or  rather  colleclions,  fo  injudicious  in  the  choice 
ofwhat  was  fit  to  be  told \  or  to  be  let  alone ,  with  fo  little 
oraer,  and  in  fo  wretched  a  Jtyle ,  that  as  i  t  is  a  jh  ameto 
be  ignoran t  in  t be  aff  airs  of  our  cwn  country ,  fo  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  time  or  pains  to  be  informed\fince  for  that  end \ 
a  man  muft  read  over  a  library ,  rather  than  a  book  *5  and, 
¿ifterall,  muft  be  contení  to  ferget  more  than  he  remembers. 

It  75  truc ,  fome  pareéis  or  fhort  periods  of  our  hiftory 
'bave  bcen  lej  í  tís  by  perfons  of  great  worth  and  learnin? , 
'"ftch  benoured  or  efteemed  in  their  times  ;  as  parí  of 
Edward  Iv.  and  Richard  III,  by  Si r  Thomas  ¡More ; 
Henry  VIL  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  •,  Henry  VIII.  by  the 
Lord  Herbert ;  Edward  V I.  by  Sir  John  Flaywood ;  and 
¡Tucen  Etizabeth ,  by  Air,  Canden .  There  are,  beftdes 
¡bife,  many  VGliiminous  authers  of  antient  times  in  Latín 5 
and  of  modera  in  Englifh,  with  Jome  for  eigners,  as  Froif- 
fart  and  Polidore  V ir  gil ;  out  of  alLwhich  might  be 
Barred  a  pulí  and  juft  body  of  our  general  hiftory ,  if  col - 
ledied  with  pains  and  cave,  and  digefted  with  good  orden ; 
por  the  ar  chite  el  is  only  wanting ,  and  not  the  materials 
for  fu ch  a  building, 

I  will  confe fs ,  I  had  it  in  my  thoughts  at  ene  time  of 
mA  tifa  and  the  moft  proper  for  fitch  a  work ,  to  make  an 

abridgment 
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¿bridgment  cf  our  Englijh  Story ,  having  obferved  that 
Mezeray s  Abrege  cf  bis  own ,  was  more  ejleemed ,  and 
much  more  readthan  bis  largervolume ;  butthofe  thoughts 
were  foon  diverted  by  other  employments ,  wherein  1  had 
the  hopes ,  well  as  tbe  intentions >  of  ¿oing  fome  great  cr 
fervices  to  my  country .  /  fince  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage  fome  of  my  friends  in  the  fame  defign,  whomlthought 
capable  of  atchieving  it ,  but  bave  not  prevailed  ;  fome 
pretending  modejiy ,  other s  too  much  valuing  eafe . 

! Therefore  to  invite  and  ene  our  age  fome  worthy  fpiritr 
and  truc  iover  of  our  country ,  to  purfue  this  attempt ,  I 
bave  confented  to  the  publijhing  of  this  Tntrodudiion  to  tbe 
Hiftory  of  Eng! and,  wherein  I bave  traced  a  foort  acccunt 
of  this  ijland,  the  ñames ,  the  inhabitants,  and  confli- 
tions  thereof  \  from  the  firft  origináis ,  as  far  as  I  could 
find  any  gronnd  of  probable  flor  y,  or  of  fair  conjeture ; 
fince  philofophers  tell  us ,  That  none  can  be  faid  to  know 
thingswell ,  whv  does  not  knowthemdn  their  begimning.  T 
bave  further  deduced  it  through  the  great  and  memorable 
changes  of  ñames ,  people,  enfloras,  and  laves  that  pajfed 
here,  until  the  end  cf  the  firft  Norman  reign ,  whicB 
made  the  laft  and  great  period  of  this  kingdom,  leaving 
the  fucceffions  and  conftitutions,  fince  that  time,  fio  fixed. 
and  eftablijloed ,  as  to  have  lafted  for  the  J pace  cf  above 
fix  hundred  years,  without  any  confiderable  alteration 
from  fio  long  a  courfie  of  time,  or  fiucb  variety  cf  events, 
as  have  fince  arrived  in  the  world . 

I  have  hereby  beaten  through  all  the  raugh  and  dark 
ways  to  bis  journey  ;  the  reft  lies  fair  and  eafiy,  through 
a  plain  and  open  country  \  and  I  fio  all  think  myfelf  bappy\ 
to  fee  it  well  purfue d  by  fieme  abler  hand,  for  the  honour 
cf  our  nation ,  and  the  jatisfatlicn  of  our  own,  as  well 
as  foreign  readers,  who  Jhall  be  curious  to  know  our 
flory.  '  I  wifto  it  may  be  perfermed  with  the  fame  gcod 
intentions,  and  with  much  better  fuccefs,  than  this  ¡malí 
endeavour  of  mine . 
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BR  I  T  A  I  N  was  by  the  ancients  accounted  the 
greateft  iíland  of  the  known  worid,  and,  for 
aught  is  yet  certain,  may  be  fo  ftill,  notwith-^ 
itanding  the  later  difcoveries  of  Madagafcar  and 
Japan,  which  are  by  fome  brought  into  competition. 
It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  about  ten  deorecs, 
and  about  two  hundred  miles  in  the  breadth  of  its 
moft  extended  angles.  It  was  anciently  called  Albion, 
which  feems  to  have  been  foftened  from  Alpion,  the 

*n  ^ome  °f  the  original  weftern  languages, 
íigmfying  generally  very  high  lands  or  hills,  as  this  iíle 
appears  to  thofe  who  approach  it  from  the  contri 
nent.  But  of  thofe  times  there  is  no  certainty  remains 
in  ftory,  more  than  that  it  was  fo  called,  and  very  little 
known  to  the  reít  of  the  world. 

By  the  Romans,  and  fome  time  before  Cíefar,  it  was 
c^l xv. el  Biitannia ,  conccrning  whicli  ñame  very  mucli 

debate, 
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debate,  and  no  agreement,  has  been  among  the  modern 
iearned  of  our  country,  or  of  others.  After  rakino- 
into  all  the  rubbiíli  of  thofe  authors,  that  which  feems 
to  me  moft  probable  is,  that  the  flrangers  who  carne 
over  into  this  illand  upon  the  fcore  of  traffick,  from  the 
coafts  of  Gaul  or  Germany,  called  the  inhabitants  by 
one  common  ñame  of  Briths,  given  them  from  the  cuf- 
tom  among  them  of  painting  their  naked  bodies  and 
fmall  fhields  with  an  azure  blue,  which  by  them  was 
Called Bnth,  anddiftinguifhed  them  from  flrangers  wlto 
carne  among  them :  from  this  ñame  of  the  inhabitants 
the  Romans,  npon  their  invafions,  conquefts,  and  co- 
lonies  elfabliflred  in  Gaul,  which  brought  them  firít  ac- 
quainted  with  this  iüand,  called  it  Britannia,  by  o-¡vjn¿ 
a  Latín  termination  to  a  barbarous  ñame,  and  the 
lame  which  appears  to  have  been  ufual  with  them,  by 
the  appellations  of  many  other  countries,  that  fell’un- 
der  their  commerce  or  conquefts,  as  Mauritania,  Lu- 
fitania,  Aquitania,  and  feveral  others  commonlyknown, 
The  curious  may  obferve  this  care  of  the  Romans,  in 
giving  their own  terminations  to  many  barbarous  coun- 
tries,  and  forming  eafy  and  pleafant  founds  out  of  the 
harfheft  and  moft  offenfive  to  fuch  elegant  tonques  and 
ears  as  theirs  :  I  íliall  inftance  only  in  three,°  amono- 
many  more,  that  are  obvious  to  fuch  as  pleafe  thenv 
felves  with  thefe  fpeculations.  The  province  of  Bri" 
tam  in  F ranee  was  called  among  the  natives  Al  ium' 
which  lignified  ad  mare,  or  nea?  the  fea ;  front this  the 
Romans  called  it  Armonca.  The  iile  between  the 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  which  divide  for  fome  diftance 
before  they  fall  into  the  fea,  was  called  by  the  Oíd 
Germans  Vat  Awe,  which  fignifies  fat  or  fruitful  earth  - 
and  from  this  was  framed  the  Latín  word  Batavia’ 

,n”rt!,Ve.aft  Part.°^  Scotland  was  by  the  natives 
caked  Cal  Dun,  which  fignifies  a  hill  of  hazel  with 
which  it  was  covered  ;  from  whence  the  Romans  rnave 

l  the  ñame  of  Caledonia  :  all  which  have  lafted  h 
their  language  to  this  day. 
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^  The  Britains  were  little  known  abroad,  before  the 
¿i- it  enti anee  oí  the  Romans  into  their  tile,  or  tííe  pre- 
parations  and  enquiñes  they  made  in  order  tothatexpe- 
cíition  :  the  coafts  only  oppoíite  to  Gau].  and  BeWum 
were  írequented  by  merchants  from  thence,  whocame 
thereby  acquainted  with  them,  but  little  with  the  in- 
land  provinces :  and  rítele  were  the  men  from  whom 

di c w  his  Leu  inteilitrence  concernino*  the  coun- 
try  he  intended  to  invade. 

Aii  that  we  find  related  of  them  by  any  credible 
witneíTes  or  authority,  before  the  Rornans  entered,  is, 
that  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  infinite  numbers 
of  people,  mightily  abounding  in  all  forts  of  cattle  or 
beafts,  both  wild  and  tame  ;  their  houfes  pooiiy  built, 
and  icattered  all  over  the  country,  without  obfervance 
of  order  or  diftance,  by  which  villages  are  compofed ; 
but  the  Britains  were  placed  as  every  man  liked,  and’ 
at  fmaller  or  greater  diftances,  as  they  were  invited  by 
the  íertility  oí  íoil,  or  the  convenience  of  wood  or  of 
water.  They  lived  moft  upon  milk,  or  fiefh  which 
they  got  by  hunting  •,  little  upon  corn,  which  was  not 
in  rnuch  efteem  or  plenty  arnong  them.  What  cloaths 
they  wore  to  cover  any  parts  of  their  bodies,  were 
ufually  or  the  íltins  of  beafts ;  but  much  of  their  body, 
as  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  was  ieft  naked  ;  and  in 
many  of  them,  all  ;  what  was  naked,  was  painted 
with  blue.  This  was  univerfal  among  them,  whether 
eíieemed  an  adornment,  or  terror  to  their  adver- 
faries,  or  to  diílinguiíh  them  from  all  their  neigh- 

boure  that  carne  among  them,  as  friends  or  as 
enetnies. 

Their  towns  were  moíl  upon  their  coafts,  andfounded 
for  the  advantage  oí  havens,  and  the  recourfe  of  rtran- 
gers  from  the  continent,  to  buy  and  fell,  or  ex- 
change  wares  with  thofe  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  inhabi- 
tants  were  much  more  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  irn 
land  country,  by  the  commerce  and  frequentation  of 
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other  nations,  efpecially  the  Gañís,  who  had  long  be- 
tbre  been  civilized  by  the  Román  colonies.  The  com- 
modities  exported  out  of  the  ifle,  were  chiefly  ludes 
and  tin  ;  which  laft  was  peculiar  to  this  country,  and 
in  much  ufe  abroad,  both  in  nearer  and  remoter  re- 
gions,  where  this  ifland  was  chiefly  known  by  the  pro- 
du6t  of  this  commodity,  conveyed  among  them  at  fo 
great  diftances,  and  fo  much  in  requeít.  Some  fiivc  r 
they  had,  but  none  in  common  ufe,  as  having  few 
mines,  and  little  knowledge  how  to  improve  them, 
either  in  the  digging  or  refining  :  pearls  they  had  too, 
and  frequently  found  among  them,  but-  neither  clear, 
ñor  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  orient,  and  therefore  in 
low  efteem  among  the  Romans  ;  but  little  iron,  and 
that  ufed  either  for  arms,  or  for  rings,  which  was  a 
fortof-money  current  amongíl  them  ;  the  reíl  was  of 
brafs,  which  was  brought  from  abroad,  and  employed 
only  for  this  ufe. 

Their  language,  cuíloms,  and  religión  were  generally 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  "before  the  Román 
conquefts  in  that  province,  which  were  much  earlier 
than  in  Britain  :  this  aíhnity  made  them  frequently 
affiíl  the  Gauis  upon  the  coafts,  in  their  wars  againít 
tne  Romans,  and  gave  the  firfc  occaíion  of  Crelafs  in- 
vading  Britain  for  revenge  and  fafety,  as  well  as  con- 
queft  and  glory. 

Their  government  was  like  that  of  the  ancientGauls, 
of  feveral  fmall  nations  under  feveral  petty  princes, 
which  feem  tne  original  governments  of  the  world, 
and  deduced  from  the  natural  forcé  and  right  of  a  pa¬ 
ternal  dominión  :  fuch  were  the  Hords  amono*  the 
Goths,  the  Clans  in  Scotland,  and  Sepes  in  íreland. 
Whether  thefe  fmall  Britifh  principalities  defeended  by 
fucceílion,  or  were  eleéfed  by  the  advantages  of  aire, 
wiíciom,  or  valour  in  the  families  of  the  prínce,  is  not 
recoi  cíe d.  But  upon  great  or  common  dan o'ei's,  the 
chicf  commander  of  all  their  forces,  was  choíen  by 
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common  confent  in  general  aflemblies  ;  as  Caefar  re¬ 
lates  of  Caflivelaunus  againft  his  invafion.  The  fame 
was  done  upon  their  revolts  againft  the  Román  colo¬ 
ides,  untler  Caraótacus  andVoadicea  ;  for  amono-  them 
women  were  admitted  to  their  principalities  and  gene¬ 
ral  commands,  by  the  right  of  fucceffion,  nobilfty  of 
birth,  or  eminence  of  other  qualities. 

Their  forces  confifted  chiefly  in  their  foot,  and  yet 
they  could  draw  great  numbers  of  horfe  into  the  field 
upon  great  occafions  ;  they  likewife  uled  chariots  in 
fight,  which,  with  fhort  fcythes  faftened  to  the  ends 
oí  the  axletrees,  gave  cruel  wounds,  great  terror, 
made  nerce  charges  upon  the  ranks  of  their  enemies, 
and  were  of  much  forcé  to  break,  or  to  diforder  them. 
Their  common  arms  were  fmall  íhields,  but  very  lame 
ívvoros,  whicn  exprefled  more  delire  of  wounding  their 
enemies  than  defending  themfelves.  They  were 
efteemed  a  very  brave  and  fierce  people,  till  their  bo- 
dies  carne  to  be  fofcened,  and  their  courage  debafed 
by  the  luxury,  as  well  as  fervitude,  which  the  Romans 
introduced  among  them. 

In  their  religión  and  their  laws,  they  were  wholly 
governed  by  their  Druids,  as  were  the  áncient  Gauls, 
who  are  faid  to  have  been  furniíhed  with  the  chiefeft  and 
moft  learned  of  theirs,  out  of  Britain,  efteemed  the 
nurfery  íor  the  ancient  Druids,  ib  renowned  in  ftory: 
theíé  were  the  only  perlons  of  any  iort  of  learning  in 
theie  nations,  which  was  derived  by  long  tradition 
among  them,  confiíted  in  the  obfervation  of  the  hea- 
vens,  knowledge  of  the  ftars  and  their  courfes,  and 
thereby  the  prefages  of  many  events,  or  at  leaft  feafons 
wnereby  the  vulgar  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  reft  was 
their  doctrines  of  religión,  forros  of  divine  woríltip, " 
and  inítrudions  in  morality,  which  confiíted  in  juftice 
and  fortitude.  Their  lives  were  fimple  and  innocent, 
in  woods,  caves,  and  hollow  trees ;  their  food,  of  acorns, 
berries,  or  other  maft  ;  their  drink,  water  ;  which 
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inade  them  refpe&ed  and  admired,  not  only  for  know- 
ing  more  than  other  men,  but  for  defpifing  what  ali 
others  valued  and  pnrfued  ;  and  by  their  great  virtue 
and  temperance,  they  werefuffered  patiently  to  reprove 
and  correít  the  vices  and  crimes,  from  which  them- 
felves  were  free.  All  this  together  gave  them  fuch  au- 
thority  and  veneration  among  the  people,  that  they 
were  not  only  the  prieíls,  but  the  judges  too,  through- 
out  the  nation.  No  laws  were  inftituted  by  princes  or 
common  afiemblies,  without  the  propofal  or  approba- 
tion  of  the  Druids :  no  perfon  was  puniíhed  by  bonds, 
ftrokes,  or  death,  without  the  judgment  and  fentence 
of  the  Druids  :  from  a  belief,  that  men  would  never 
íubmit  to  the  lofs  of  their  liberties,  or  their  lives,  un- 
lefs  they  believed  it  was  infliíted  upon  them  by  a  di¬ 
vine  authority. 

One  cuílom  there  was  among  the  Britains,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  not  found  in  the 
ftories  oí  any  other  nations,  either  civil,  or  barbarous, 
which  was  a  fociety  of  wives  among  certain  numbers, 
and  by  common  confent.  Every  man  married  a  íingle 
woman,  who  v/as  always  after  and  alone  efteemed  his 
wife  :  but  it  was  ufual  for  five  or  fix,  ten  or  twelve, 
ormore,  either  brothers  or  friends,  as  they  could  agre®, 
to  nave  ali  their  wives  in  common:  encounters  hap- 
pened  among  them  as  they  were  invited  by  defire,  or 
favoured  by  opportunity.  Every  woman's  chilclren 
were  attributed  to  him  that  had  married  her,  but  all 
had  a  filare  in  the  care  and  defence  of  the  whole  fo¬ 
ciety,  fince  no  man  knew  which  were  hisown.  Though 
this  cuílom  be  alíedged  as  a  teftimony  how  favage  or 
barbarous  a  people  the  Britains  were,  yetl  knownot  whv 
it  íhould  appear  more  extravagant  than  the  communitv 
of  women  in  fome  other  countries  ;  the  deflouring  of 
virgins  by  the  priefi:  the  firft  night  of  their  marriage  ; 
the  unlimited  number  of  wives  and  concubines  ;  not 
to  mention  the  marriage  of  íifters,  among  the  ancient 
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Egyptians  and  Athenians,  and  the  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing  of  wives  aniong  the  Romans.  On  the  other  fide, 
it  may  be  alledged  for  fome  excufe  of  thefe  our  ancef- 
tors,  that  by  lucir  a  cuílom  they  avoided  the  common 
mifchiefs,  of  jealoufy,  the  injuries  of  adultery,  the  con- 
frnement  of  fingle  marriages,  the  luxury  and  expence 
of  many  wives  or  concubines,  and  the  partiality  of 
p.,rents  ín  the  education  of  ail  their  own  children  i 
all  which  are  conliderations  that  have  fallen  u.nder  the 
cate  of  many  famous  lawgivers.  But  the  beft  excufe 
was  made  upon  this  oceafion  by  a  Britiíh  woman  fin 
the  time  of  Severas)  who  being  grown  familiar  with 
j  ulia  Augufta,  and  other  chief  ladies  of  that  court, 
and  having  obferved  what  paffed  there  behind  the  cur- 
tain,  vvas  one  day  reproached  for  this  cuftom  of  the 
Britains,  as  infamous  in  the  women  as  well  as  barba- 
rous  in  the  men.  She  anfwered  coldly,  We  do  that 
openly  with  the  beft  of  our  men,  which  you  do  privately 
with  the  worft  of  yours.  However  it  be,  fuch  were  the 
people  and  the  cuftoms  of  Britain,  when  the  Romans 
firft  invaded  their  iíland  under  the  enfigns  of  Julius 
Ctelar.  I  his  famous  Román  leader,  then  sovernor  of 
Gaul,  after  having  fubdued  all  that  province,  and  the 
bordering  parts  of  Germany,  was  the  firft  we  read  of 
with  any  certainty,  that  entered  Britain  with  foreign 
arms.  His  forces  were  compofed  of  Germans,  Bata- 
vians,  and  Gauls,  beftdes  the  beft  of  his  oíd  Román  le- 
gions  :  yet  in  two  expeditions  he  made  into  this  iíland, 
he  rather  increafed  the  glory  tiran  the  dominión  of 
Honre  ;  and  gave  Britain  the  honour  of  being  the  laft 
triumph  of  that  miglrty  republic,  which  had  beforeliib- 
dued  and  reduced  into  provinces  io  many  kingcloms 
and  conrnronwealtlrs  in  Europe,  Afta,  and  America. 

The  Britains  with  their  naked  troops  made  a  brave 
oppofition  againft  the  veteran  army,‘  in  nrany  fierce 
encounters,  with  mutual  loífes,  and  various  fucceíTes ; 
tiil  difíention  entering  anrong  tire  feveral  princes,  lome 
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of  them,  jealous  of  Caííivelaunus,  or  his  greatnefs,  fled 
over  to  Crefar,  fubmitted  ro  the  Romans,  and  defired 
their  protección.  Others  followed  their  example,  till 
CafTivelaunus,  weakened  by  theie  defertions,  refolved 
likewife  to  make  the  beft  terms  he  could  for  himfelf 
and  the  refi ;  he  fends  to  Casfar,  acknowledges  the 
Román  ftate,  agrees  upon  a  certain  tribute,  and  de- 
livers  hoftages.  And  here  began  the  fate  of  Britain  to 
make  way  for  foreign  conquefts  by  their  divifions  at 
home. 

The  Romans  were  pleafed  with  the  ñame  of  a  new 
conqueft,  and  glad  to  end  an  adventure  with  fome  ho- 
nour,  which  they  found  was  not  further  to  be  purfued 
without  long  time,  and  much  danger  •,  and  having 
difcovered,  rather  than  fubdued  the  fouthern  parts 
only  of  the  ifland,  returned  into  Gaul  with  their  whole 
forces,  and  ieft  the  Britains  to  their  own  cuttoms, 
laws,  and  governments. 

CcEÍar  being  efteemed  the  beft  writer,  as  well  as  the 
greateft  captain  of  his  age,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  other, 
has,  with  his  own  pen,  left  us  the  beft  account,  not 
only  of  this  enterprize,  but  of  this  ifland  too,  till  then 
little  known  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Thofe  tales  we  have  of  what  paífed  there  before  his 
time,  of  Brote  and  his  Trojans,  of  many  ad ventores 
and  lucceffions,  are  covered  with  the  ruft  of  time,  or 
involved  in  the  vanity  of  fables,  or  pretended  tradi- 
tions  ;  which  feem  to  all  men  obfcure  or  uncertain, 
but  to  me  forged  at  pleafure,'  by  the  wit  or  folly  of 
their  firft  authors,  and  not  to  be  regarded. 

From  the  firft  entrance  of  Caefar’s  triumphant  arm.s, 
we  have  fome  conílant  light  in  the  ftory  of  Britain, 
though  oíten  very  weak  and  uncertain,  from  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  who  invaded  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  from  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  illiterate  ages,  that  paífed  from  the  decay  to 
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the  reftoration  of  the  Greek  and  Román  languao-es  and 
learning,  in  the  weftern  parís  of  Europe. 

As  the  Román  conquefts  advanced  in  this  ifland  du  • 
ring  the  reigns  of  fo  many  emperors,  the  braveft  of 
the  natives,  who  could  not  endure  that  fubjeétion,  re- 
tired  into  the  mountainous  and  rocky  parts  ofWales 
and  Cornwall,  where  they  preferved  their  liberty  fome 
time  longer ;  but  fell  at  laft,  with  the  reft,  into  the 
common  íervitude.  But  the  greateíl  numbers  and  of 
the  hardieft  bodies,  as  weil  as  courage,  amono-  the  Bri- 
tains,  after  many  brave  attefnpts  for  defence  of  their 
country  and  liberty,  and  many  defeats  by  the  invincible 
Romans,  ftill  retired  northward  from  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  conqueror,  till  they  were  at  laft  beaten 
out  into  the  rough  and  favage  parts,  beyond  the  two 
fryths,  where  the  Romans  afterwards  built  a  wall. 
Thefe  native  Britains  were  by  them  called  Pióls,  from 
the  cuftom  they  ftill  retained  of  painting  their  bodies 
and  their  fhields.  Ar.d  this  1  take  for  the  moft  probable 
account  of  the  nation  fo  termed  by  the  Romans  (for 
among  themfelves  they  were  called  Albions)  ;  though 
much  pains  and  invention  has  been  employed  by  many 
authors,  to  makethem  a  foreign  race  ofpeople,  who, 
from  they  knevv  not  what  country,  and  at  they  know 
not  what  time,  invaded  and  poffeiTed  Caledonia,  or  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

it  is  nioic  aihiciiit  to  find  cut  the  original  of  the 
Scots,  or  the  time  of  their  entrance  upon  thole  north- 
weít  regions  ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  out  of  the 
duÍL  Oí  i  ubbiíh  or  fuch  barbarous  times  and  wntings, 
andwnat  remains  ftnl  of  known  appellations  and  events, 
ít  íeems  probable,  that  vaft  numbers  of  a  íavage  peo- 
pie,  called  Scyths,  at  fome  certain  time,  began  and 
atchieved  tne  conqueft  oí  the  northern  parts  both  of 
Li  uain  and  íielanci,  and  by  an  eaíy  change  of  the 
words,  were  called  Scots  and  from  them,  °thofe  two 
countries  were  called  Scocia  Major  and  Scotia  Minor. 
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Whether  the  Scots  landed  firíl  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
I  leave  difputed  and  undetcrmined  among  their  au- 
thors  :  but  it  feems  agreed,  that  both  thofe  countries 
were,  for  lome  courfe  of  time,  ftyled  Scotiae,  and  that 
both  the  north-weíl  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ire¬ 
land,  were  called  lerne.  I  am  apt  to  conjedlure,  that 
when  thefe  Scots  feated  themfelves  in  thofe  parts  of 
Scotland,  they  divided  themfelves  into  two  races  or 
nations,  whereof  thofe  who  inhabited  the  north-eaft 
parts,  called  themfelves  Albion  Scots,  the  ñame  of  the 
natives  there  being  then  Albins  ;  and  the  reft  who  pof- 
fefied  the  north-weíl  parts,  were  called  Iren-Scots,  from 
a  river  of  that  country,  which  gave  it  the  ñame  of 
Terne  *,  and  this  ñame  was  communicated  to  all  the  reft 
of  that  race,  who  conquered  and  poftefted  the  north 
of  Ireland,  which  from  them  was  ftyled  by  the  Saxons 
Iren-land,  and  by  abbreviation,  Ireland.  And  the 
original  ñame  feems  to  have  belonged  rather  to  thofe 
parts  of  Scotland  than  Ireland,  fince  it  is  given  us  by 
the  ancienteft  Latín  verle  that  mentions  it,  with  the 
cpithet  of  glacialis  lerne,  which  agrees  little  with  the 
climate  of  Ireland. 

That  thefe  fierce  invaders  were  Scythians  or  Scyths 
(which  v/as  their  vulgar  termination)  is  probably  con- 
jeótnred,  if  not  afcertained,  notonly  from  their  ñame, 
but  from  the  feat  of  that  continent,  which  is  neareft 
to  the  north  of  Scotland :  this  is  Norway,  and  is  the 
utmoíl  weftern  province  of  that  vaft  northern  región, 
which  extends  from  thence  to  the  fartheft  bounds  of 
Tartary  upon  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  was  by  the  anci- 
ents  comprehended  in  the  general  appellation  of  Scy- 
thia,  as  well  as  divided  into  feveral  other  birbarous 
ñames  and  countries.  Befides,  it  is  both  ufual  and  ra- 
tional,  thatlüch  greattranfmigrations  of  peoplelhould 
be  made  rrom  a  worfe  to  a  better  climate  or  foil,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  a  worfe,  which  makes  this  probable,  to 
have  proceeded  from  Norway,  than  from  the  lower 
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and  more  fertile  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  the  iíland 
Vv h  c ¡i  is  tne  neaieít  pare  of  land  to  that  continent  of 

N  orway, 


ir 


tD 

■S 
lere  is 


^  tains  ftill  the  ñame  of  Schetland,  as  the  firft 
Point  which  is  reported  to  have  been  touched  by  the 
ocots,  or  Scyths,  in  this  navigation. 

i-Liiotiiei  argument  may  be  drawn  from  feveral  cuf- 
toms  * u ;  1  remaining  among  the  oíd  northern  Iriíh, 
\7 h i c h  are  recorded  to  have  been  anciently  among  fome 
or  the  Scythian  nations,  removing  their  houfes  gv  creáis 
ii  om  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the  icafon  i 
burn i ng  of  their  cqrn,  inílead  of  beating  or  treading 
in  otnei  countries  :  eating  blood  they  drew  from  liv- 
ing  cattle  :  feeding  generally  opon  milk,  and  ufing 
litiae  other  nuíoandry,  befides  the  pafture  and  breed 
oí  catiie.  ^  i  o  this  is  added,  that  the  mantle  or  piad, 
ícems  to  have  been  the  garment  in  ufe  among  the 
\V  eicern  Scythians,  as  they  continué  ftill  among  the 
Northern  Iriíh,  and  the  Hfghland  Scots. 

For^  their  language,  it  muft  be  confe, fíed,  th _ 

not  lert  tne  leaft  trace  by  which  we  may  íeek  out  the 
original  or  this  nation  ;  for  it  is  neither  known,  ñor 
recoj  ded  to  have  been  ufed  any  where  elle  in  the  world, 
L’efiacs  ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Seo  ti  and,  and  the 
.¿líe  of  Man,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  original  lan¬ 
guage,  wííhout  any  aíiiníty  to  the  oíd  Britifh,  cr  any 
otlier  upon  the  continent,  and,  perhaps,  with  lefs  mix- 
tuie  tnan  any  other  or  thofe  original  languages  yet 
leniaiíiüig  in  any  parts  of  Europe.  The  conjeóture 
ia¡led  of  us  having  come  from  Spain,  becaufe  fome 
opan  mi  words  are  obferved  in  it,  appears  too  light  to 
be  regar  ded,  when  thofe  very  words  are  of  the  modera 
o  pan  lili,  which  is  a  language  not  above  feven  or  emht 
huma  cd  years  o:ci,  and  compounded  chiefly  out  of 
oU  Román  and  Gothic,  with  a  later  intruíion  of  the 
Sai  acen  among  thern :  and  yet  I  know  no  better  ground 
t¡ic5.n  tms  íor  the  otlier  tradición  or  Ireland  having  been 
sacien tiy  planted  from  Spain,  and  efteern  the  fev/ 
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Spanifh  words  to  have  been  introduced  only  by  traffic 
of  the  fouth-weíl  parís  of  Ireland  to  Spain. 

It  feems  probable,  that  from  what  part  foever  of 
the  continent  this  nation  failed  opon  this  adventure, 
thcy  were  driven  away  by  the  forcé  or  fear  of  fome 
other  invaders,  and  in  fo  great  numbers,  that  the  na- 
tives  remaining,  neither  preferved  any  where  their 
ñame  or  language,  but  were  either  deftroyed  by  the 
conquerors,  or  blended  into  the  mafs  of  the  new  na- 
tions,  who  feated  themíelves  in  their  country,  as  we 
fiad  the  oíd  Britiíli  to  have  been  in  England,  by  the 
conqueíls  and  inundations  of  the  Saxons. 

The  time  of  this  expedition  is  yet  lefs  in  view  ;  ñor 
does  Buchanan,  or  any  other  author,  that  I  know  of, 
pretend  to  tell,  or  fo  much  as  conjeture  farther,  than 
upon  a  fuppofition  of  the  Scots  coming  firít  out  of  Ire¬ 
land,  without  alledging  any  authority  for  that  neither. 
I  know  no  way  of  making  any  gueífes  at  a  matter  fo 
obfcure,  without  recourfe  to  the  Runic  learnins;  and 
ñories,  by  which  we  find,  that  the  Afiatic  Scythians, 
under  the  ñame  of  Getes  or  Goths,  and  the  conduét  of 
Odin  their  Captain  (their  lawgiver  at  firíl,  and  after- 
wards  one  of  their  gods)  are  eíteemed  to  have  begun 
their  expedition  into  the  north-weíl  parts  of  Europe, 
about  the  time  that  the  Román  arrns  beg*an  firíl  to 

O 

make  a  great  noife,  and  give  great  fears  in  Aña,  which 
was  in  the  reigns  of  Antiochus  firíl,  and  then  of  Mi- 
thridates.  EIow  long  the  arrns  of  Odin  and  his  fue- 
ceífors  were  employed  in  the  conqueít  and  fettlement 
of  that  vaíl  kingdom,  which  contained  all  the  traéis 
of  country  furrounding  the  Baltic  fea,  is  not  agreed 
upon  in  the  Runic  ílories ;  but  it  is  neceífary,  Norway 
mufl  have  been  the  laíl  they  pofieíTed  in  their  weílern 
progreís ,  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  Scyths  may  have 
been  driven  by  them  to  feek  nearer  feats  in  our  iflands, 
and  that  it  is  probable  tohave  been  fome  timeof  the  firíl 
century.  Whenever  it  was,  it  feems  more  agreed,  that 

after 
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after  the  firíl  entrance  of  the  Scots  into  Caledonia, 
the  y  fubdned  much  of  the  country,  mingled  with  the 
reft  of  the  native  Pi&s,  continued  long" to  infeft  the 
frontier  parts  of  the  Román  colonies  in  Britain,  with 
fiercenefs,  and  many  vanous  events ;  and  would 
poffibly  have  made  much  greater  noife  and  impref- 
iions  upon  the  Romans,  if  their  greater  numbers  had 
not  been  drawn  another  way,  by  fo  great  a  drain  as 

tnai  of  Iieland  j  which  they  totally  conquered,  and 
long  pofieífed. 

í  his  is  the  beít  account  I  have  been  ever  able  to 
give  myfelf  of  thefe  ancient  times  and  events  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  iílands,  being  a  matter  thathas 
employed  fo  many  uníkilful  pens  in  fo  much  idle  trafh, 
and  worthlefs  ftuff,  as  they  have  left  upon  it ;  but  alí 
involved  in  fuch  groundlefs  traditions  and  vanity  of 
íables,  fo  obfcured  by  the  length  of  time,  and  dark- 
nds  of  unlearned  ages;  or  covered  over  with  fuch  o-rofs 
forgeries,  maue  at  pleafure  by  their  firft  inventors, 
tliat  I  know  few  ancient  authors  upon  this  fubjeft’ 
VvOi  th  the  pains  of  perufal,  and  of  dividing  or  refinino* 
i  o  hule  gold  out  oi  fo  much  coaríe  ore,  or  from  fo 
much  arofs.  And  I  have  the  rather  made  this  excur- 
non,  becauic  I  have  met  with  nothing  in  ílory  more 
obfcure,  and  often  obíerved  with  wonder,  that  we 
fliouid  Khow  leís  of  Ireland,  than  of  any  other  country 
in  Rui  ope  :  ror,  belides  its  having  been  anciently 
plantea  oy  trie  Scots,  and  taken  their  ñame,  and  then 
after  feveral  centnries,  been  fubdued,  and  muchofit 
planted  by  the  Danés ;  we  know  nothing  certain  of  the 
affairs  or  revolutions  of  that  iíland,  till  the  Englifh  be- 
gan  their  conquefts  there,  under  the  enfigns  ofHenry 
the  Second.  ñor  tne  Danifh  eílabliíliments  there,  we 
neither  know  the  time  ñor  the  manner  they  either  be- 
gan  Oí  cnded ;  though  many  monuments  flill  remain 
Oí  tne  towns  and  caides  tney  buiit,  and  many  records 

among 
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among  lome  familics  in  Denmark,  of  the  lands  and 
poíTefiions  they  long  held  and  enjoyed  in  Treland. 

I  fhall  now  return  ío  that  part  of  our  iíland,  which 
was  moreproperly  by  theRomanstermedBritannia,  was 
conquered  by  the  viétoriou9  arms,  and  reduced  into  a 
province  by  the  wife  inftitutions  of  that  renowned  na- 
tion  and  having  once  found  the  end  of  the  thread,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  wind  off  the  bottom ;  and  being  a  fub~ 
jeót  treated  by  ib  manyauthors,  and  pretty  well  agreed, 
I  fhall  trouble  myfelf  no  farther,  than  to  continué  the 
thread  as  it  leads  through  the  feveral  revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  this  noble  iíland,  till  the  laft  Norman 
period,  by  which  the  prefent  fucceftion  and  govern- 
ments  feem  to  have  been  eftablilhed,  and  have  ever 
fince  continued. 

The  Román  arms  entered  Britain  under  the  firft  and 
molí  renowned  of  their  emperors,  which  was  Julius 
Caefar  :  but  it  was  not  a  quarry  worth  iuch  an  eagle, 
and  fo  left  by  him  to  be  puriued  by  the  lieutenants  of 
the  fucceeding  emperors. 

The  fecond  expedition  into  Britain  was  made  by 
Claudius,  under  the  conduel  of  Plautius,  and  purfued 
under  Oftorius,  and  other  Román  commanders,  with 
great  fucceffes.  The  fouthern  coafts,  v/ith  moft  of  the 
inland  parts  thereunto  adjacent,  were  wholly  fubdued 
and  fecured  by  fortifying  camps,  building  caílles,  and 
planting  many  colonies.  The  reft  feemed  at  a  gaze, 
and  to  promife  fubmiíTions  at  the  firft,  rather  than  any 
difturbances,  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Román  arms.  Tiíl 
provoked  by  the  oppreffion  of  fome  of  the  Rraetors, 
and  their  corrupt  officers,  the  Britains  towards  the 
north,  made  head  under  Caradlacus,  and  continued  for 
nine  years,  not  only  a  brave  defence,  but  threatened 
fome  fatal  dangers  to  the  Román  colonies,  tiil  in  a  de- 
cifive  battle,  by  the  advantage  of  armed  and  difci- 
plined  veteran  foldiers,  againft  loofe  troops  of  naked 
men5  the  Britains  were  totally  vanquifhed,  Caradtacus 

taken 
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taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  malee  a  paat  of  a  famous 
Bntiflt  triumph  at  Rome.  Yet  one  ftrong  endeavotir 
more  was  made  for  their  liberty,  in  the  time  of  Ñero  ; 
.  when  Paulinos  going  with  the  beft  part  of  his  army 
t0  Rihdue  the  iíle  of  Angíefey,  the  Britains  prefumino- 
lipón  fo  gitat  a  iiiftance  betwecn  t he  governor  and  his 
colonies,  made  a  general  infurrefeion  under  Voadicea" 
it'll^  opon  tr¡e  Romans  in  all  places,  took  their  caílles 
deílroyed  the  chief  feats  of  their  power  at  London  and 
Vciuiam,  and  punued  their  advantages  with  fuch 
flaughter  and  revenge,  that  above  feventy  thoufand 
Aomans  01  tneir  auxiliarles,  were  killed  by  the  fury 
of  this  geneial  rcvolt :  yet  Paulinus  returning  with  his 
army,  encountered  the  Britifh  forces  in  a  fet  battle, 
overthrew  their  whole  powers,  purfued  his  victory 
with  the  flaughter  of  eighty  thoufand  ;  forceth  Voa- 
dicea  to  poifon  herfelf  in  defpair :  and  here  ended,  not 
only  tne^Buniü  hoerties,  but  their  very  hopes  tco,  or 
i  uny  confio  erable  attempts  ever  to  recover  them. 

Lnaci  \  eípafian  andDomitian,  Julius  Agrícola  firíl 
oiicovered  it  to  be  an  iíland,  failing  round  it  with  his 
•fieets,  and  extended  and  pacified  the  bounds  of  his  pro- 
vjnce  to  the  neck  of  land  betvveen  the  two  fryths  about 
t^terling  and  Glafgow  ^  and  returning,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  arts  oí  peace  and  civil  inftitutions,  brought  in 
the  ufe  of  the  Román  laws  and  cufroms,  habíts  and 
arms,  language  and  manners,  baths  and  íeafts,  ftudies 
¿:iid  Icaining  :  by  all  which  he  pretended  to  íoften  the 
rninds,  and  change  the  very  natures  of  barbarous 
propio,  veiy  difficuit  to  be  lubdued  by  other  means, 
iiow  violenc  foever.  This  wife  council,  purfued  by 
his  fucceífors  in  the  government,  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  Romans  had  little  trouble  afterwards  in  Bri- 
tiin,  b,fides  tne  defence  ct  their  provmce  upon  the 
nprthern  borders. 

After  thefe  eftabliíhments,  the  Romans  called  all 
íliíu.  par  t  oí  the  iíland  lying  northvvard  from  the  two 

fryths. 
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fryths,  Caledonia,  leaving  the  ñame  of  Britannia  to  the 
reft,  which  was  reduced  to  their  obedicnce,  and  from 
that  time  remained  a  Román  province.  To  defend  it 
from  the  irruptionsof  thefe  fierce  and  numerous  people 
on  the  north  íide.  Agrícola  began,  and  in  lome  man- 
ner  finilhed,  awall  or  vallum,  upon  that  narrow  fpace 
ofland  that  lies  between  the  two  fryths  or  baysofthe 
eaftern  and  weftern  feas,  upon  which  Glafgow  and 
.Sterling  are  feated.  He  fortified  this  país  between  the 
two  points,  with  towers  and  ramparts,  to  malee  it  de- 
fenfible  againíl  thofe  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited 
the  northern  fide  of  that  country,  which  the  Romans 
efteemed  not  worth  the  ccnquering,  and  provided  only 
for  fecurity  of  the  reft  of  the  iftand.  Many  ruins  of 
this  vallum  were  lately,  and  for  óught  I  know,  mav 
be  ftill  remaining ;  and  among  the  reft,  a  ftnall  round 
tower  built  of  ftone,  but  fo  exaftly  cut,  as  every  one 
to  join  into  anctiier,  with  admirable  art  and  firmnefs, 
though  without  any  ufe  of  mortar  or  iron.  And  this 
was  efteemed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Terminus,  and 
buik  there  as  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  Román  province. 
This  wail  was  afterwards  repaired  and  ftronger  forti- 
nect  by  Aonan  and  Severusz  ñor  ís  it  indeed  agreed  c,,r 
authors  which  of  them  began  or  finiíhed  it,  and  whe- 
ther  the  laft  made  not  anotner  vallum  between  the  two 
leas  more  fouthward,  and  of  a  much  greater  len<nh  : 
but,  I  think,  the  firft  more  probable.  However^this 
was  adefence  intended  and  atchieved  by  the  Romans, 
againft  thofe  bold  and  braveremainders  óf  the  northern 
Britains,  affifted  by  the  Scots,  who  yet  frequently  in~ 
vaded  and  infefted  the  province,  during  the  time  the 
Romans  held  this  iftand,  which  was  till  the  reum  of 

Honorius,  antl  for  the  ipace  of  about  four  hundred 
and  fixty  years. 

iJpon  the  divilions  in  the  Román  empire,  which  was 
grownaprey  to  their  armies,  and  commonly  difpofed 
by  theii  inconuant  humour?,  the  pretenders  oí'ten 

fought 
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fought  their  battles,  and  decided  their  quarrels  in  Gal- 
lia,  as  well  feveral  of  the  commanders  there  who  ar- 
rived  at  the  empire,  as  feveral  others  who  fell  in  the 
puriuit  of  that  fatal  purple,  and  left  only  the  ñame  of 
tyrants  behind  them  in  the  ftories  of  that  a^e.  For  the 
affiftance  or  thele  fadtions,  the  Bntiíh  legions  were  at 
feveral  times  and  occafions  drawn  away  into  Gaul,  and 
with  them  great  numbers  of  the  braveft  of  the  Britiíh 

y°uth»  wll°.  were  afre&ionate  to  the  Román  govern- 
ment,  and  inftru£ted  in  their  language,  manners,  and 
diicipline  of  their  arms.  As  the  Román  forces  de- 
creaied  in  Britain,  the  Pidts  and  Scots  ítill  the  more 
boldiy  infefted  the  northern  parts,  croífing  the  fryths, 
and  hovering  about  the  coaíls  in  Üttle  boats  of  wicker 
covered  with  leather,  fiiled  all  where  they  carne  with 
fpoi!  and  llaughter,  till  repeilcd  by  what  remained  of 
the  Koman  forces,  they  retired  ílill  into  their  northern 
neft,  watching  for  the  next  occafion  of  invafion,  and 
revengo  upon  the  neighbouring  Britains,  whenever  the 
Romans  were  drav/n  away  into  remoter  parts  of  the 
iüand.  I  hefe  enterprizes  were  often  repeated,  and 
as  orten-  repreífed,  for  fome  time,  till,  in  the  reign  of 
L‘l-~  ,^econc^  ysientinian,  upon  the  mighty  inundations 
oí  thofe  barbarous  northern  nations,  which,  under  the 
ñames  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Román 
empire,  with  infinite  numbers,  fury,  and  danger  to 
Kon^.itfeh,  all  the  Román  legions  were  at  laft  drawn 
°.l“-  oí  .ioiitain,  with  moft  o t  the  Britains  that  were  fit 
foi  military  fervice,  to  relieve  the  emperor,  who 
was  purfued  by  the  Goths  into  Piedmont,  and  there 

befieged  in  a  ítrong  paífage  or  town  he  pretended  to 
defend. 

^  1  he  Romans  taKing  their  laíl'  leave  of  this  province 

here,  leí  t  the  Britains  to  their  own  government,  and 
choice  of  their  own  kings  and  leaders,  with  the  beft 
inftrudtions  furthe  exercile  of  their  arms  anddifcipline, 
and  the  ¡cpans  and  defence  of  the  wall,  or  rampart, 

they 
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tíiey  had  raifed  againíl  their  northern  foes.  But  thefe, 
finding  the  whole  country  deferted  by  the  Román 
bands,  exhauíted  of  their  own  braveft  youth,  and 
weakened  by  their  new  divifions,  began  to  pour  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  into  the  northern  parts,  and 
ravaged  all  before  them,  with  greater  rage  and  fury. 
The  poor  Britains  fent  over  their  miferable  epiftle  for 
relief  (ftill  upon  record)  to  the  renowned  fEtius,  who 
had  by  feveralfamous  fLiccefTes,  for  a  time,  repelled  the 
violence  of  the  Gothic  arms ;  which  was  addreífed  in 
thefe  words :  “  To  Otitis  thrice  conful :  The  groans 
“  of  the  Britains and  told  him,  after  other  lament¬ 
able  complaints,  “  That  the  barbarous  people  drove 
them  to  the  lea,  and  the  lea  back  to  the  barbarous 
“  people  ;  between  which  they  had  only  left  the  choice 
“  of  thofe  two  deaths,  either  to  be  killed  by  the  one, 
“  or  drowned  by  the  other.”  But  having  no  hopes 
given  them  by  the  Román  general,  of  any  fuccours 
from  that  íide,  tney  began  to  coníider  what  other  na- 
tion  they  might  cali  over  to  their  relief. 

TheSaxonswere  one  branch  of  thofe  Gothic  nations, 
which  fwarming  from  the  northern  hive,  had,  under 
the  conduct  of  Ódin,  poíleíled  themlelves  anciently  of 
all  thofe  mighty  traéis  of  land  that  furround  the  Bal- 
tic  fea.  A  branch  of  thefe,  under  the  ñame  of  Suevi 
(from  whom  the  Baltic  was  of  oíd  cailed  MareSuevi- 
cum)  had  fome  time  before  Caefar’s  wa-rs  in  Gaul,  in- 
vaded  and  fubdued  very  large  extended  territories  in 
Germanv,  from  the  coaft  of  the  north-weíl  ocean  to  the 
fouth-eaftern  parts,  whereof  Swabia  llill  retains  theme- 
mory  and  the  ñame.  Thefe  Suevi,  or  Suabi,  where,  for 
their  ílrength  and  valour,  grown  fo  formidable  to  all 
the  Germán  nations  they  had  conquered,  and  forced  to 
ícek  new  feats,  that  thofe  upon  the  Rhine  fendino-  am- 
balíadors  to  Cae  lar,  told  him,  “  They  would  néither 
“  leek  war  with  the  Romans,  ñor  avoid  it ;  that  they 
-!  efteemed  themfelves  as  valiant  as  any  other  nation, 

“  excepting 
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excePting  cniy  the  Suevi,  from  whom  the  very  ¡in¬ 
mortal  gods  were  not  a  match.”  Thefe  Suevi  be- 
came  afterwards  divided  into  two  feveral  nations  and 
by  imits  agreed  between  them.  Thofe  towards  the 
iouth-eaít  of  Germany  were  calied  Francs,  from  their 
great  love  of  liberty,  and  their  valour  in  prefervin-it 
and  never  íuomitting  to  the  Román  fubjedion,  as  man  v 
other  Germán  nations  had  done  :  thefe,  upon  the  fatal 
decline  or  that  empire,  invaded  Gaul,  under  the  lead- 
ing  ox  I  haramond ;  and  under  the  lucceeding  kinm;  of 

,ls  race>  conquered  the  whole  province,  andeftablidhed 
tnat  noble  and  ancient  kingdom  of  France 

The  other  branch  of  the  Suevi  poíTeífed  themfelves 

°,  ar,tn°fe  íand  in  Germany  that  lie  between 

the  TI  ve  and  the  LowerRhine,  had  extended  their  feats 

r  °ver  the.  co/fts  of  the  north-weft  fea  ;  and  from 

r"ncefe.xcr.<:lled  the!r  arms  and  fierce  courages,  in  all 
J  s  0  f 01  s  and  piracies,  not  only  upon  merchants 
or  traders  at  fea,  but  upon  the  maritime  coafts  of 
limain,  oppofite  to  thofe  countries  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  or  thereunto  adjacent.  Thefe  fierce  people 
were  calied  Saxons  fromaweapon  generally ufed amono- 
them,  and  rnacle  íike  a  fcythe,  with  the  edge  reverfed& 
wiiích  in  their  language  were  termed  Seaxes. 

*  °  ™Vortigern,  chofen  king  by  the  defertedand 
atnicted  Jbritains,  made  addrefs  for  aid  againll  thePids 
and  Scots,  who  had  now  made  inroads  as  far  as  Trent. 
i  heir  delires  of  relief,  and  oífers  of  feats  in  Britain 
were  ioon  accepted  and  granted  by  the  Saxons  ;  who’ 
unoer  the  conduét  or  Hengift  andHorfa,  of  the  race  of 
Cd?n,  carne  over  with  great  numbers  to  the  aííiítance 
or  the  Britains,  in  the  year  45o.  They  joined  with 

ty.e_natlves  at’  as  friends  and  allies,  had  the  iíle 
oí  I  hanet  aíligned  them  at  their  landing  •  and  upon 
occancn  or  greater  numbers,  the  county  of  Kentfor 
their  coxony  and  habitation.  They  marched  againft  the 
1  ices  and  -cots,  and,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Britiíh 

arms. 
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arms,  ovcrthrew  their  forces  yi  feveral  bat ’tUi  or  en- 
counters  with  thofe  cruel  ravagers,  and  beat  them 
back  into  the  mofí  northern  parts  of  the  province. 
After  this,  by  confent  of  the  Britains,  Hengiít  and 
Horfa  fent  for  their  two  fons,  or  near  kinfmen,  to 
come  over  with  a  new  army  of  Saxons,  by  fea,  into 
thofe  northern  parts  ;  who  feated  their  colony  about 
Northumberland,  upon  pretence  of  guardingthatfron- 
tier  againft  the  Pifts  and  Scots,  and  their  incurfions 
upon  the  Britains,  which  they  did  with  great  bravery 
and  fucceífes ;  and  thereby  left  thofe  nations  contented, 
or  forced,  to  bound  their  territories  with  thofe  rough 
and  mountainous  countries  that  lie  between  the  two 
feas,  near  the  river  Tweed,  and  which  ever  lince  con- 
tinued  as  the  borders  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  into  which  the  ifland  carne  af- 
terwards  to  be  divided. 

The  province,  now  delivered  and  fecured  from  their 
ancient  foes,  diíleníions  began  to  arife  between  the 
Britains  and  their  new  allies  :  the  Saxons  valned  too 
high  the  affiftance  they  had  given,  and  the  Britains, 
perhaps,  too  low  what  they  had  received  •,  tili  the  firft, 
allured  by  fo  fair  a  prey,  and  the  fertile  foil  of  fo  fweet 
a  country,  inviting  ftill  greater  numbers  from  the  con- 
tinent,  eftabliíhed  two  Saxon  kingdoms,  one  in  the 
fouthern,  and  the  other  in  the  northern  parts  ;  and 
from  both  thefe  fides  invaded  the  Britains,  who,  fot 
fome  time,  defended  thémfelves  and  their  liberties, 
with  various  fucceífes,  and  with  the  greater  hatred  and 
diñinílion,  the  Saxons  beinp;  ai!  Pagans,  and  the  Bri- 
tifh  generally  Chriftians;  which  religión  feems  to  have 
been  planted  here  in  the  firft  century,  but  to  have 
taken  root,  and  fpread,  chiefiy,  under  Conftantius, 
who  was  long  governor  of  the  Román  province  here, 
a  great  favourer  oí  Chriftianity,  and  a  father  of  Con* 
ftantine  the  Great, 
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In  the'  time  of  thefe  firft  wars  between  the  Saxons 
and  Britains,  Ambrofius  reigned  over  the  laft ;  and 
either  as  general  of  his  armies,  or  his  fucceíTor  in  the 
kingdom,  Arthur,  fo  famous  in  the  traditions,  or  ra- 
ther  in  the  romances  of  í'ucceeding  ages,  and  who  is 
faid  to  have  gained  twelve  battles  over  the  Saxons,  and 
to  have  left  the  Britains  in  the  middle  of  the  province, 
íor  fome  time  fecure  from  thefe  fierce  enemies,  till 
peace  and  luxury  had  again  foftened  them  ;  and  by 
new  diíTenftons  among  themfelves,  expofed  their  whole 
province  to  become  an  eafy  prey  to  fo  fierce  and  nu- 
merous  invaders.  The  time  of  King  Arthur’s  reign, 
or  atchievements  (if  any  fuch  there  were)  muft  have 
been  between  the  years  460  and  500.  But  this  whole 
ítory  is  left  fo  uncertain,  or  obfcure,  by  thofe  poor 
writers,  who  have  pretended  to  leave  the  tales,  rather 
than  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  behind  them,  that  it 
remains  in  doubt,  whether  to  confider  them  as  a  part 
of  the  ftory  of  that  or  the  fables  of  fucceeding  ages. 
Whatever  there  was  of  plain  ftuff,  the  embroidery  of 
it,  with  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  their  orders 
and  their  chivalry,  and  the  reft  of  that  kind,  feems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  that  vein  of  the  Spaniíh  ro¬ 
mances,  which  many  ages  after  filled  the  world  with 
fo  much  of  that  idle  traíh  ;  and  chofe  for  the  fubjeft 
oí  them,  the  adventures  and  iuccefles  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian,  pretended,  heroes,  who  renowned  fuch  fiftitious 
ñames  by  extravagant  •  aftions  or  adventures  againft 
the  Pagans  or  the  Saracens,  either  in  Spain  or  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  And  among  thefe,  it  is 
probable,  thofe  writers  found  room  for  the  many  le¬ 
genda  of  the  Britiíh  Arthur,  and  his  romantic  adven- 
tures  againft  the  heathen  Saxons. 

After  the  year  500,  for  one  century  or  thereabouts, 
the  Saxon  forces  were  employed  in  fubduing  the  mid- 
land  parts  of  Britain,  interjacent  between  their  two 
firft  eftabliíhed  colonies  or  kingdoms  in  the  fouth, 

or 
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or  Kent,  and  in  the  north,  or  about  Northumberland  ; 
and  to  furnifh  men  for  iuch  atchievements,  and  the 
new  plantation  of  fo  great  traéis  of  country,  after  the 
conqueft  and  devaílation  of  the  oíd,  mighty  numbers 
of  the  Saxon  race  carne  over  into  Britain,  in  feverru 
expeditions,  and  landing  at  feveral  places  i  that  whicci 
is  recorded  to  have  made  fudden  and  ealy  way  for  their 
final  conquefts,  was  a  treaty  they  cntered  into  with  the 
Biitains  ;  where,  upon  a  parley  mediatecl  between 
them5  three  hundred  of  the  chief  of  each  fide  apreed 
to  meet,  and  conclude  the  treaty,  in  a  great  ptain  : 
in  the  midft  of  talk  and  drink,  which  liad  part  in  this 
commerce,  the  Saxons  provoking  malicioufly,  and  the 
Britains  innocently  refenting,  fell  to  quarrel,  firít  ia 
words,  and  at  laít  to  blows  :  when  the  Saxons,  upon 
a  fign  agreed  between  them,  drew  ont  íhort  fwords 
they  had  concealed  under  their  upper  garments,  felí 
opon  the  unarmed  Britains,  ílew  their  whole  number 
in  the  field,  who  being  the  beft  and  braveft  of  their 
nation,  left  the  reíl  expofed,  without  heart  or  head, 
to  the  fury  and  progrefs  of  the  Saxon  arms.  Thefe 
heartened  with  luccefs,  and  proud  of  1o  great  pofleííions 
and  territories,  invited  and  allured  ftil]  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  their  own  from  abroad  :  who  being  of  feveral 
branches,  and  from  feveral  coafts,  arrived'here  under 
feveral  ñames;  among whom the Angles from Schonen 
and  Jutland  fwarmed  over  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they 
gave  a  new  ñame  at  length  to  this  province,  which 

from  them  was  called  Angle-land,  and  for  eafier  found 
England. 

I  he  Saxons  purfued  their  invaíion  with  coura^e  and 
nercenefs,  equal  to  the  multitudes  of  their  nation,  that 
íwarmed  over  into  this  iíland,  and  with  fuch  an  unin- 
terrupted  courfe  of  fortune  and  viclories,  after  the 
P/  500,  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  century  they 

A  iridued  the  whole  bodf  of  the  province,  and 
eitabiijhí ti  in  it  feven  feveral  kingdoms,  which  were  bw 
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the  writers  of  thofe  times  ftyled  the  heptarchy  of  the 
Saxons.  They  had  expelled  the  Britains  out  of  the 
faireft  and  beft  of  their  ancient  poíleíTions,  and  driven 
their  greateíl  numbers,  who  efcaped  the  conquerors 
fury,  intoWalesand  Cornwall,  countries  mountainous 
and  barren,  encompaífed  on  three  fides  by  the  fea,  and 
towards  the  land  of  difficult  accefs.  Some  great colo- 

^  o 

nies  of  them  wholly  abandoned  their  native  country 
to  their  fierce  invaders,  failed  over  into  the  north-weft 
parts  of  France,  where  poffeíTing  new  feats,  they  gave 
a  new  appellation  to  that  peninfula  which  preferves 
ftill  the  ñame  and  memory  of  Britain  there,  though 
about  this  time  almoíl  worn  out  at  home. 

This  is  the  account  commonly  given  of  the  Britiíh 
eolonies  firft  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  that  cantón  of 
Gaul :  but  there  is  another  given  by  fome  learned 
períons  of  their  own,  and  drawn,  as  they  fay,  either 
írom  ancient  archives,  or  traditions  among  them,  and 
"which  to  me  feems  the  moft  probable.  When  upon  the 
Román  wars  in  Gaul,  among  feveral  pretenders  to  the 
empire,  great  numbers  of  the  Britains,  as  well  as  Ro¬ 
mán  forces  in  that  iíland,  were  drawn  over  to  affift  the 
contending  parties:  itis  faid,  that  very  great  multitudes 
of  the  Britilb,  having  followed  the  unfortunate  fide, 
retired  as  faft  as  they  could  to  that  part  of  the  fea- 
coaft  neareft  to  their  iíle,  and  moft  likely  to  furnifh 
them  with  fhips  rbr  their  traníportation ;  but  that  the 
miíeries  of  their  native  country,  from  the  furious  in- 
roads  of  the  Pióts  and  Scots,  fo  difcouraged  their  re- 
turn,  that  by  coníent  of  the  Gauls  their  friends  they 
eftabíiíhed  themíelves  in  the  fartheft  north-weft  parts 
of  that  province,  which  has  fince  that  time  retained 
their  lano-uage  and  their  ñame.  And  this  agrees  with 

4^  O  O 

the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  who  is  faid  to  llave  been  a 
young  prince,or  leader,  fent  from  the  Britains  in  France, 
to  affift  their  country nien  here  againft  the  Saxons. 
Whatever  the  bcginnings  of  this  colony  were,  or  at 

what 
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what  time,  it  is  at  leaft  agreed  to  have  been  much 

-1  O 

augmented  by  the  reiort  of  io  many  Bricains  as  fought 
refuge  there  from  the  Saxon  cruelty. 

The  weak  and  poor  remainders  of  the  oíd  Britains, 
who  were  fcattered  amongtheSaxons  in  England,  were 
wholly  fpoiled  of  their  lands  and  goods,  which  were 
fallen  undér  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  who,  fharing 
them  all  amongthemíeives,  left  the  remainingBritains 
in  a  condition  of  a  downright  fervitude,  ufed  them  for 
tilling  ground,  feeding  cattle,  and  other  fervile  works 
in  houfe  or  field  ;  fometimes  farmingout  certain  parts 
of  land  to  them,  at  certain  rents  or  profits,  but  held 
always  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  landlord.  The 
children  that  were  born  of  thefe  miferable  people  be- 
longed  to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  like  the  rell  of  the  ftock 
or  cattle  upon  it ;  and  thus  began  villenage  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  lafted  till  the  time  or  end  of  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  reign. 

Soon  after  the-  year  600,  the  Saxons  in  England, 
having  ended  their  oíd  quarrel  with  the  Britains,  be¬ 
gan  new  ones  among  themfelves  ;  and,  according  to 
the  ufual  circle  of  human  afíairs,  war  ended  in  peace, 
peace  in  plenty  and  luxury,  thefe  in  pride,  and  pride 
in  conten tion,  till  the  circle  ended  in  new  wars.  The 
Saxon  princes,  of  the  feven  kingdoms  they  liad  erec- 
ted  in  Britain,  fell  into  emulations  of  one  another’s 
greatnefs,  difputes  about  the  bounds  of  their  féveral 
principalities,  or  about  fucceffions  or  ufurpations,  pre¬ 
tended  or  exercifed  in  one  or  other  of  them :  thefe  were 
followed  by  formal  wars  among  them,  the  ftronger 
fwallowing  up  the  weaker  •,  and  thefe  having  recourfe 
to  their  neighbours,  for  defence  againíl  encroaching 
power.  Many  fierce  encounters,  fieges,  battles,  fpoils, 
and  devaftations  of  country,  fucceeded  in  the  progrefs 
and  decifion  of  thefe  mutual  injuries  and  invafions,  be- 
tween  the  Saxon  kings,  for  above  tvv7o  hundred  years: 
but  the  account  oí  them  is  very  poorly  given  us,  with 
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little  order  or  agreement  of  times  or  a&ions,  by  the 
the  few  and  mean  authors  of  thofe  barbarous  and  illi- 
terate  ages  •,  and,  perhaps,  the  rough  courfe  of  thofe 
lawlefs  times  and  aótions  would  have  been  too  io-noble 
a  fubjeít  for  a  good  hiftorian.  D 

About  the  year  830,  after  many  various  events  and 
1  evolutions  between  theíeveral  races  of  the*heptarchy, 
Ecbeiu,  ddcended  fiorn  the  WeftSaxon  k.ino’s,  havincr 
inhcrited  moft  of  the  fucceííions  from  the  prowefs  and 
'Cxpioits  of  his  anceítors,  and  acquired  others  by  his 
own,  became  the  firíl  íoie  king  or  monarch  of  Eng- 
Jand,  as  n  novv  was  difhnguiíhed  from  the  principality 
of  Wales  poíFefied  by  the  oíd  Britains,  and  from  that 
part  of  the  ifland  to  the  north  of  Tweed  poíTeífed  by 
the  t  xcts  and  Scots,  and  by  the  Saxons  ftyled  bv  one 
common  ñame  of  Scotland» 

This  famous  adventure  of  the  Saxons  in  England 
was  atchieved  by  the  forcé  and  confluenceof  fuchímul- 
titud^s  from  the  coait  or  Germany  which  lies  between 
the^  Belgic  and  Baltic  íhores,  that  fome  parts  of  their 
native  countries  were  left  almoft  difpeopled,  to  fill 
again  by  new  íwarms  from  thegreat  northern  hive,  and 
tne  nurnber  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  Jotes,  and  other 
nations  that  carne  over,  were  not  ordy  fufficient  to  con- 
quer  and  waíte  this  whole  province,  buteven  to  plant 
ana  people  it  foon  again  with  numeróos  and  new  in¬ 
habitable.  00  as  by  them  fucceeded  in  this  ifland, 
not  only  a  change  of  governrnent,  as  by  the  Román 
auiíS  ;  bot  a  cnange  of  the  very  people  or  nation, 
tnat  mhabited  or  pofieíféd  the  lands  of  this  whole  pro¬ 
vince  :  this  induced  a  change  likewife  of  ñames,  of 
Jangua  ge,  or  coftoms,  of  laws,  of  arms,  of  diícipline, 
or  poñeffions,  of  titles,  of  religión,  and  even  of  the 
whole  face  cf  nature,  through  this  whole  kingdom. 
So  as  we  may  juftly  date  "the  original  of  alfthefe 
amongít  os,  as  well  as  oor  nation  itfelf,  from  thefe  oor 
Saxon  anceítors  :  Britain3  which  was  befo  re  a  Román 
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province,  was  now  grown  a  Saxon  kingdom  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  its  former  ñame,  was  called  England  ;  the 
language,  which  was  either  Latín  or  Britiíh,  was  now 
grown  wholly  Saxon  or  Engliíh  *,  the  land  that  was 
before  divided  into  Román  colonies  or  governments, 
was  fo  now  into  fhires,  witli  ñames  given  to  them  by 
the  Saxons,  as  theyfirftpoíTefTed,  or  afterwards  thought 
fit  to  diftinguifh  them. 

The  habits  inpeace,  and  arms  in  war,  the  titles  of 
officers  in  both,  as  well  as  of  great  counfellors  to  their 
kings,  or  great  proprietors  of  lands,  carne  to  be  all 
according  to  the  Saxon  forms  and  ufage.  The  laws  of 
this  country,  which  before  were  Román,  changed  now 
into  oíd  Saxon  cuftoms  or  conftitutions.  Their  princes, 
or  leaders  of  their  feveral  nations,  became  konings  or 
kings  of  the  territories  they  had  fubdued.  They  re- 
ferved  part  of  the  lands  to  themfelves  for  their  revenue, 
and  fhared  the  reft  among  their  chief  commanders  by 
great  diviñons,  and  among  their  foldiers  by  ímaller 
íhares.  The  firft,  who  had  the  great  diviíions,  were 
called  earls  or  barons  *,  thofe  of  the  fmaller  were 
knights  ;  and  the  fmalleft  of  all  were  freemen,  who 
poíTeífed  fome  proportions  of  free  lands,  and  were 
thereby  diftinguifhed  from  the  villens,  that  held  no- 
thing  but  at  the  will  of  the  landlord. 

In  this  univerfal  transformation,  religión  itfelf  had 
a  íliare,  like  all  the  reft,  and  received  new  forms  and 
orders,  with  the  new  inhabitants,  whilft  all  that- was 
Román  or  Britiíh  expired  together  in  this  country  ; 
theBritains  began  early  to  receive  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and,  as  is  reported,  from  fome  of  the  difciples  them- 
felves :  and  this  was  fo  propagated  among  them,  that 
when  the  Romans  left  theprovince,  they  were  generally 
Chnftians,  and  had  their  priefts  and  bifhops  from  that 
ancient  and  apoftoJic  conftitution.  The  Saxons  were  a 
fort  of  idolatrous  pagans,  that  worfhipped  feveral  gods 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  among  whom  Woden,  Thor, 
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and  Frea  were  the  chief,  which  left  their  memories  ftill 
preíerved  by  the  common  ñames  of  three  days  in  the 
week  :  this  religious  woríhip  they  introduced  with 
them,  and  continued  long  in  England,  till  they  fub- 

dued  the  Bntains,  reduced  it  under  their  heptarchy  of 
baxon  Rings,  perfecuted  the  Britifh  Chriftians,  and 
drove  them  with  their  religión  into  Wales,  where 
•they  connnued  under  their  primitive  priefts  and  bi- 
ihops,  wno,  with  their  monks,  were  all  under  the  fur- 
íntendence  oí  one  archprieft  or  bilhop  of  Carleon, 
the  bound  oí  the  Brmfh  pnncipality.  About  the  year 
&°o,  ope  Gregory  fent  Auílin  the  monk  to  preach  the 
golpe*  m  England  to  the  heathenSaxons,  who,  Endino- 
at  Dover,  was  received  with  humanity  by  Ethelberp 
king  oí  the  South  Saxons ;  and  being  admitted,  with 
*0lir  °*  ‘*ve  01  his  companions,  as  well-meaning  men, 
to  tv.ach  and  explain  the  doctrine  and  myfteries  ofChrii- 
tianity  among  thefe  ignorant  and  barbarous  people, 
they  lo  well  fucceeded,  that  they  converted  at  firft 
great  numbers  of  the  comrnan  fort,  and  at  leno-th  the 
ing  himfelf,  whofe  example  gave  eafy  way  for  intro- 
ducing  the  Chriftian  faith  into  his  whole  kingdom 
wh¡c,i  trom  thencefpread  into  all  the  countries  fubie6t 

1 n.  L,e ^a^on  hcPtarchy-  Thus  religión  carne  to  be 
eitabhfned  m  England,  under  the  rites  and  forms  and 
authonty  or  the  Román  church  ;  by  which  Auítin  was 
initituted  chief  biíhop  in  England,-  and  feated  by  the 
baxon  king  at  Canterbury.  But  hisjurifdidlion,  thouo-h 
admitted  in  all  the  Saxon  territories,  was  not  received 
by  the  Britiíh  priefts  or  people  in  Wales,  though  en- 
deavoured  by  many  miffions  from  Auílin  and  his  íuc- 
cenors,  and  even  by  wars  and  perfecution  of  the  Saxons 
upon  the  oíd  Britiíh  Chriftians,  at  the  inftio-ation  of 
the  new  Romifn  priefts,  in  one  of  which,  neat  Carleon 
twelye  hundred  of  the  poor  Britiíh  monks  are  faid  to 
aace  been  ílaughterecl,  while  they  were  apart  in  the 
held  at  tneir  prayers  for  the  íuccefs  of  the  Britiíh 
PY*  7  ‘  •  ‘  With 
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With  thls  account  of  a  new  face  and  fíate  of  perfons 
and  of  things,  both  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  efía- 
bliíhed  in  England,  I  return  to  the  period  I  left,  of 
tiie  Saxon  heptarchy,  which,  being  extinguiílied  by 
long  and  various  revolutions  among  themfelves,  made 
way  for  the  reign  of  Ecbert,  the  firít  fole  king  or  mo- 
narch  of  England,  about  theyear  830. 

It  might  have  been  reafonably  expeéted,  that  a  wife 
and  fortúnate  prince,  at  the  head  of  fo  great  a  domi¬ 
nión,  and  fo  bravc  and  numerous  a  people  as  the 
Engliíh,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Piéis  and  Scots  out 
of  his  country  into  the  rough  northern  parts,  and  of 
the  Britains  into  the  north-weft  corners  of  the  ifland, 
fliould  not  only  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  peace  and 
quiet,  but  left  much  felicity,  as  well  as  greatnefs,  to 
many  fucceeding  generations,  both  of  prince  and  peo¬ 
ple  *,  yet  fuch  is  the  inftability  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  their  beft  conjeélures,  that  Ecbert  was 
hardly  warm  in  his  united  throne,  when  both  he  and 
his  fubjeéls  began  to  be  alarmed  and  perplexed  at  the 
approach  of  new  and  unknown  enemies,  and  this  ifíand 
expofed  to  new  invafions. 

About  this  time  a  mighty  fwarm  of  the  oíd  northern 
hive,  who  had  pofleffed  the  feats  about  the  Baltic  (al- 
moft  deferted  by  fuch  numbers  of  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Saxons,  as  had  ifíued  out  of  them  fome  centuries  be¬ 
fóte)  began,  under  the  ñames  of  Danés  and  Normans, 
to  infefí:  at  firít  the  fea  and  at  length  the  lands  of  the 
Belgic,  Gallic,  and  Britifh  fhores,  filling  all  where  they 
carne  with  flaughter,  fpoils,  and  devaftations.  The 
Normans  firít  over-run  the  Belgic  provinces  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  gave  new  ñames  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  to  thofe  parts  adj acent  to  the  fea  :  af- 
terwards  they  íailed  with  mighty  numbers  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  with  great  fiercenefs  fubdued 
that  northern  part  of  Eran  ce,  which  from  them  firít 

received. 
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received,  and  ever  fince  retained,  the  ñame  of  Nor- 
rnandy,  and  became  the  íbate  of  a  great  Norman  duke 
an;l  h;s  íucceílors,  for  ieveral  generations. 

íii  «.he  m^an  time  the  Danés  began  their  mroads  and 
furious  invafions  upon  the  coafcs  of  England,  with 
mighty  numbers  of  fhips,  full  of  fierce  and  barbarous 
people,  fometimes  entering  the  Thames,  fometimes 
the  Humber,  other  times  coaíting  as  far  as  Exeter, 
landing  where-ever  they  found  the  ihores  unguarded* 
filling  all  with  ravage,  ñaughter,  fpoil,  and  devafba- 
tions  of  the  country ;  where  they  found  any  ílrono-  0p- 
pofition,  retiring  to  their  íhips,  failing  honre  íaden 
with  fpoil ;  and  by  fuch  encouragements  giving  life 
to  new  expeditions  the  next  feafon  of  the  year.  The 
braveit  blood  of  the  Engliíh  had  been  exhauíbed  in 
their  own  civil  wars,  during  the  contentions  of  the 
heptaichy  ;  fince  thofe  ended,  the  reft  were  grown 
flothful  with  peace  and  with  luxury,  foftened  widi  new 
devotions  o!  their  prieíts  and  their  monks,  with  pe¬ 
nantes  and  pilgrimages,  and  great  numbers  running 
into  cloifters,  and  grown  as  unequal  a  match  now  for 
the  iJanes,  as  the  Britiflr  had  been  for  the  Saxons  be¬ 
fóte.  Yet  this  century  pafled  not  without  many  various 
j ucee fies  between  the  two  nations,  many  viótories  and 
many  dereats  on  both  fides  •,  fo  that  twelve  battles  are 
¡aid  to  hace  been  fought  between  them  in  one  year. 
The  Danés  divided  their  forcé  into  feveral  camps,  re¬ 
moved  them  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
as  they  were  forcea  by  necefiity  of  provifions,  or  in- 
víted  by  hopes  o  1  new  lpoils,  or  the  weaknefs  and 
divifions  oí  the  Engliíh  :  they  at  length  fortified  pofts 
ar*d  pafiages,  built  caíbles  for  defence  of  borciers  one 
againíl  the  other,  which  gave  the  beginning  to  thofe 
numerous  forts  and  caíbles  that  were  fcattered  over 
ti'.c  wnoie  country,  and  laíbed  fo  iong,  as  to  remain 
many  of  them  to  this  very  age.  The  Engliíh  fome¬ 
times 
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times  repul  i  ed  thefe  invafions,  fometimes  purchafed 
the  fafety  of  their  provinces  by  great  fums  of  money, 
which  occafioned  great  exaítions  of  their  kings  upon 
the  people,  andthat  great  difcontents ;  while  the  Danés, 
increafing  ítill  by  new  fupplies  of  numbers  and  forcé, 
began  to  mingle  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts 
they  had  fubdued,  rnade  truces  and  treaties,  and  there- 
upon  grew  to  live  more  peaceably  under  the  laws  and 
government  of  the  Englilh  kings.  Alfred,  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  new  invafions,  began  to  build  fhips  for 
thedefence  ofhis  coafts;  and  Edgar,  aprince  of  great 
wiidom  and  íelicity  in  his  reign,  applying  all  his 
thoughts  to  the  increafe  and  greatnefs  of  his  naval 
forces,  as  the  true  ftrength  and  fafety  of  his  kingdom, 
raifed  them  to  thatheight  both  of  numbers  and°force, 
and  difpofed  them  with  that  order,  for  the  guard  of 
the  leas  round  the  whole  iíland,  as  proved  not  only 
fufficient  to  fecure  his  own  coafts  from  any  new  inva- 
fions,  but  the  feas  themfelves  from  the  rcvers  and 
fpoilers  of  thofe  northern  nations  who  had  fo  long  in- 
ieíted  them  ;  fo  that  all  traders  were  glad  to  come 
under  his  protedtion  :  which  gave  a  rife  to  that  right, 
fo  claimed  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the  dominión 
of  the  feas,  about  the  year  960. 

But  thefe  provifions  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom 
began  to  decline  with  the  lifeof  Edgar,  and,  negíe&ed 
in  the  fucceeding  reigns,  made  way  for  new  expeditions 
oí  the  Danés,  who  exaéied  new  tribute  from  the  kings, 
and  fpoils  from  the  fubjects;  till  Ethelred,  compound- 
ing  with  them  for  his  own  fafety,  and  their  peaceable 
living  in  England,  and  fortifying  himfelf  by  an  alliance 
with  Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  laid  a  defign  for  the 
general  maíTacre  of  the  Danés,  fpread  abroad  and  liv¬ 
ing  peaceably  throughout  the  realnr,  which  was  car- 
!  ied  on  with  that  fecrecy  and  concurrence  of  all  the 
Engliíh,  that  it  was  executed  upon  one  day,  and  the 

whoie  nation  of  the  Danés  maíTacred  in  England  about 

the  year  1002.  '  tu:, 
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I  his  cruel  and  perfidious  mafiacre  of  fo  many  thou- 
..uids,  ínltead  of  ending  the  long  miferies  of  this  kino-. 
dom  frorn  the  violences,  invafions,  and  intrufions  of 
tne  bañes,  made  way  for  new  and  greater  calamities 
íhan  befóte  :  for  Swane  king  of  Denmark,  exafper- 
ated  by  the  flaughter  of  his  nation  here,  and  amone 
tnem  oí  íns  own  íifter,  and  animated  by  the  fuccefíes 
of  fo  many  private  expeditions,  foon  after  landed  with 
great  forces,  formed  feveral  camps  of  Danés  in  fe  vera! 
parts  of  England,  filled  all  with  fpoil  and  flaughter 
xorced  Etheired  to  fly  for  relief  into  Normandyf  and 
t  lOugh  he  returned  again,  yet  being  a  vveak  and  cruel 
pnnce,  and  thereby  ill  beloved,  and  ill  obeyed  by  his 
lubjects,  he  never  recovered  ftrength  enough  to  oppofe 
tne  forces  and  numbers  of  the  Danés,  to  whom  many 

o  the  Englifh  nobles,  as  well  as  commoners,  had  in 
his  aofence  íubmitted. 

^ Vv  t  befoie  he  could  atchieve  this  adventure* 
but  left  his  fon  Canute  in  a  courfe  of  fuch  profperous 
¿Oí  Lunes,  and  the  Engliíh  fo  broken  or  divided,  that 
eoming  out  or  Denmark  with  new  forces  in  two  hun- 
dred  íhips,  he  reducedEdmund  fon  of  Etheired  firft  to 
a  diviíion  of  the  whole  kingdom  between  them,  and 

his  tmtimely  death  was  by  the  whole  nobility  of 
realtn  acknowledged  and  received  for  kin¿  of 
England.  This  fierce  prince  cut  ofF  fome  of  the  raya) 
forced  others  into  exile,  reigned  Joño-,  and 
lert  the  crown  for  two  fucceffions  to  his  Danifh  race, 
who  all  fwore  to  govern  the  realm  by  the  laws  which 
nací  been  eftabliíhed,  or  rather  digefted,  by  Edward 
the  Firft  and  Edgar,  out  of  the  oíd  Saxon  cuftoms  and 
conílitutions.  But  Hardecnute,  laft  of  the  Daniíh 
kings,  dying  fuddenly  at  a  feaft  in  the  year  1042,  left 
the  race  fo  hated,  by  the  impofition  and  exaction  of 
fe  vera  1 1  ributes  upon  his  people,  that  Edward,  furnamed 
[’he  Confeífor,  and  grandfon  to  Edgar,  comino-  out  of 

Normandy* 
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Normandy,  where  he  had  been  long  proteged,  found 
an  eafy  aecefiion  to  the  crown,  by  the  general  concur¬ 
rente  both  of  nobles  and  people,  and  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  reftored  the  Saxon  race  in  1043. 

Thus  expired  not  only  the  dominión  but  all  at- 
tempts  or  invafions  of  the  Danés  in  England,  which, 
though  continued  and  often  renewed,  with  mighty 
numbers,  for  above  two  hnndred  years,  yet  left  no 
change  of  laws,  cuftcms,  language,  or  religión,  ñor 
other  traces  of  their  eftablilhments  here,  befides  the 
many  caftles  they  built,  and  many  families  they  left 
behind  them,  who  after  the  acceffion  of  Edward  the 
Confeíibr  to  the  crown  wholly  fubmitting  to  his  go- 
vernment,  and  peaceably  inhabiting,  carne  to  incor¬ 
porare,  and  make  a  part  of  the  Englifh  nation,  with- 
out  any  diftindion. 

Edward  the  ConfelTor reigned  long,  reduced  the  laws 
of  Edward,  Alfred,  and  Edgar’s  reigns  into  more  form 
and  order,  and  governed  by  them.  His  wars  were  fuc- 
cefsful  both  in  Scotiand  and  Wales,  though  manao-ed 
by  his  leaders,  and  without  his  prefence.  But,  bein°  a 
prince  of  foft  and  eafy  nature,  he  gave  way  to  the 
growing  power  and  arrogance  of  earl  Godwin  and  his 
íons,  who  had  been  the  chief  inftruments  of  advancino- 
him  to  the  throne,  upon  the  condition  of  marryin^ 
earl  Godwin’s  daughter.  After  he  was  fettled  in  the 
kingdom,  either  upon  gratitude  or  inclination  to  the 
people  and  cuftoms  of  a  country  where  he  had  lived 
long,  and  been  well  received  when  he  was  baniíhed 
from  his  ovvn,  he  invited  many  of  his  Norman  frierais 
into  England,  employed  them  in  his  greateft  offices 
either  ofchurch  or  ftate,  and  upon  fome  quarrels  be- 
tween  them  and  the  Englifh  exprefied  too  much  par- 
tiahty  to  the  Normans  :  this  gave  Godwin  and  his  fon 
Harold  occafion  or  pretence  of  raifing  and  headino- 
great  difcontents  of  the  Englifh  againlt  the  Norman 
íavourites,  and  at  laft  infurreftions  ap-ainfl  the  kino-  • 

who, 
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ho,  (oft  in  his  nature,  devout  m  his  tempcr,  and  now 
lechnmg  in  his  age,  endeavoured  rather  to  appeafe 
theie  troubles  by  ameles  than  by  arms,  and  thereby 
-etc  Harold  too  powerful  for  a  fubjed,  and  afpirina  to 
he  crown  Edward  had  nochildren }  and  thoughhe 
Wd  defirous  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  yet 

ralf3  ¡;S7Caknefs  t0  defend  «  againft  fo  power- 
‘  ,  ’ ,Jt  does  not  appear,  or  is  not  agreed  amono- 

authors,  whether  he  made  any  difpofition  of  it  at  his 

death,  or  no  ;  or  whether  any  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  was 
afterwards  pretended. 

Harokl  alledged,  that  he  was  appointed  by  Edward 
the  Comenor  to  fucceed  him,  was  believed  by  fome 
and  a  lowed  by  more,  who  followed  his  power,  rather 
than  hts  nght,  and  was  ímmediately  after  the  kino-’s 
oeatn  eleded  or  admitted  to  the  crown.  D 

His  firíl  trouble  was  from  his  own  brother,  who 
being  the  eider,  had  obtained  affiftance  from  Norway 
to  Jet  up  a  title  or  pretence  to  the  kingdom,  thou^h  he 
coulo  have  no  other,  but  that  his  brother  had  ufurped 
jt.  Harold  having  marched  into  the  north,  overthrown 
hrs  brother,  and  his  army  of  ftrangers  or  difeontents, 
with  gieat  flaughter,  at  Stamford,  was  fuddenly  re- 
ca^ed  by  a  more  dangerous  and  fatal  ftorm  from  the 
fouth  For  William  dulce  of  Normandy,  furnamed 
i  he  Conqueror,  was  landed  at  Hañings  with  a  miohty 
army  of  ftout  Norman  foldiers,  to  purfúe  a  rioht  he 
pietended  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  after  the 
ceatn  or  redward.  What  this  was,  is  but  obfcurely 
provecí  or  defended.  But  the  pretext  was,  that  Edward 
nací  by  teílament  left  him  fucceífor  of  the  crown  • 
and  that  Harold,  while  he  was  laft  in  Normandy’ 
had  hkewife  affured  him  of  his  affiftance  to  ad vanee 
him  to  the  kingdom  upon  the  death  of  the  kino-  • 
and  me  duke  therefore  fent  to  put  him  in  mind  of  that 
engagement.  But  Harold  was  in  poffieffion,  and  ad- 

ixutting  neither  oí  thefe  claims,  refolved  to  defend  well 
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what  he  liad  gotten  ill,  fince  the  apparent  right  was  in 
Edgar  Atheling,  defcended  from  the  trueSaxon  race, 
and  from  a  brother  of  Edward  the  ConfeíTor.  To  de¬ 
cide  thefe  difputes  between  the  two  powerful  preten- 
ders  (while  the  juft  right  lay  unregarded  for  want  of 
forcé  to  fupport  it)  a  íierce  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  Elaftings,  which  continued  for  a  whole 
day,  with  great  bravery  and  flaughter  on  both  fides 
but  encied  with  the  death  of  Harold,  mofe  of  thebra- 
veíl  captains,  and  above  fixty  thoufand  foldiers  of  the 
Englifh  nation,  who  refolved  to  defend  a  domeític 
ufurper  againíl  a  foreign  invader  j  and  by  the  lofs  of 
their  iives  made  eafy  way  for  the  undifputed  fucceíTion 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  crown  of  England, 
about  the  year  1066,  or,  as  fome  account,  1068. 

This  Norman  prince  was  natural  fon  of  Robert  the 
íixth  duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlette,  a  very  beautiful 
virgin  of  Falaize,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  as  fue 
ftood  gazing  at  her  door,  whilít  he  pafied  through 
that  town  :  fo  that  he  was  the  iífue  of  a  fudden  and 
ítrong  inclination ;  like  a  noble  plant,  raiíed  in  a  hot 
bed,  which  gave  it  fuch  forcé  and  vigour,  as  made  it 
profper  and  grow  to  fo  great  a  height :  ñor  is  it  un- 
likely,  that  the  ancient  heroes  derived  themfelves  from 
fome  gods,  to  cover  the  misfortunes  or  follies,  the 
rapes  or  loves  of  fome  fair  maidens,  or  elle  the  paf- 
fionsof  fomefrailwives,  who  loved  a  gallant  better  than 
a  huíband  :  and  the  forcé  of  fuch  encounters  might 
have  part  in  the  conílitution  of  a  young  hero,  and  give 
a  natural  vigour,  fpirit,  and  lufre  to  the  children,  from 
the  ñames  wherein  they  were  conceived.  It  is  certain, 
this  young  conqueror  owed  his  greatnefs  to  his  birth, 
and  his  fortunes  to  his  perfonal  merit,  from  the 
iirength  of  his  temper  and  vigour  of  his  mind  :  for 
he  had  a  oody  of  iron,  as  well  as  a  heart  of  íleel  yet 
his  intelledl uals  were,  at  leaft,  equal  to  his  other  na¬ 
tural  advantages ;  and  he  appcars  as  wife  in  his  po- 

iitic 
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iitic  inílitutions,  as  he  was  bold  in  his  enterprizes,  of 
brave  and  fortúnate  in  the.  atchievement  of  his  great 
adventures.  “ 

His  father  Robert,  growing  oíd,  fell  into  a  fit  of  de- 
votion  frequent  enough  in  that  age,  which  made  him 
refolve  upon  a  vifit  to  the  holy  fepulchre :  his  nobles 
ufed  all  arguments  they  could  to  difíuade  him,  but 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  lawful  iíTue,  and  the  compe- 
tition  like  to  arife  upon  his  death  between  feve^al 
great  pretenders,  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
country,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the  Norman  fíate.  But 
he  períifted  in  the  defign  of  his  journey;  and  told  them, 
he  had  a  young  fon,  that  he  believed  certainly  to  be 
his  own,  and  of  whofe  perfon  and  difpoütion  he  had 
great  hopes,  and  therefore  refolved  to  leave  him  his 
iuccefior  in  the  duchy ;  recommended  him  to  their 
care  and  loyalty,  and  appointed  the  king  of  France  to 
oe  his  guardián,  and  the  dtike  oí  Britain  fus  governor, 
who  was  one  of  the  faireít  pretenders  to  the  fucceífion 
of  that  duchy,  after  the  failing.of  Robert’s  line  :  an 
unufual  lf  rain  or  teftimony  of  the  good  faith  and  tnean- 
ing  of  that  age,  where  honour  was  fo  rnucli  more  in 
requeft  than  intereft,  that  fuch  a  prince  could  truft 
a  fon  of  reproached  birth  and  dilputed  right,  to  a 
powerful  neighbour,  the  likelieft  to  invade  him,  and 
to  a  pretender  that  ftood  the  faireft  to  conteft  his 
title. 

1  he  prince  was  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  oíd, 
when  duke  Robert  caufed  his  nobles  and  chief  Norman 
fubjeífs  to  fwear  fealty  to  him,  and  afterwards  carried 
h¡m  to  do  homage  to  Henry  1.  king  of  France,  for 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  former  dukes,  lince  their  firft  accords  with  that 
crown,  after  their  conquefts  and  eftabliíhments  in  that 
part  of  France,  which  was  before  called  Neuftry,  and 
took  the  ñame  of  Normandy  from  thofefierce  invaders : 
the  fe  coming  from  the  coaíts  of  Norway,  in  two  feve- 
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ral  expeditions,  with  mighty  numbers  of  a  brave,  but 
barbarous  people,  had,  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore,  firft  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders,  then  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seinc,  fubjeíted 
the  conntry  by  unreíifted  arms  ;  then  taking  the  city  of 
Rouen,  capital  of  thatprovince,  npon  compofition,  and 
inade  inroads  from  thence  into  the  lile  of  Franco,  and 
near  París  itfelf,  with  fuch  fury  and  fuccefs,  that  the 
king  of  France,  embroiled  then  at  home,  thought  fit 
to  tame  thefe  lions,  rather  than  longer  to  oppofe  them, 
and  threw  them  that  noble  and  fruitful  morfel  of 
Normandy  to  aíliiage  their  hunger  ;  yielding  it 
up  wholly  to  their  leader  Roul  npon  conditions  of 
his  turning  Chriftian,  and  his  holding  that  duchy 
from  the  crown  of  France,  for  him  and  his  fue- 
ceíTors. 

After  thefe  ceremonies  were  paífed  of  the  homages 
received  in  Normandy,  and  given  in  France,  the  oíd 
duke  Robert  delivered  his  young  fon  himfelf  into  the 
hands  and  tutelage  of  the  French  king,  upon  the  con¬ 
vence  of  great  lervices  he  liad  formerly  done  him 
in  difputes  about  the  crown  •,  and  immediately  after 
thefe  tranfaótions  began  his  voyage  into  Afia,  where 
he  lived  not  long,  and  left  his  fon  to  be  the  feunder 
of  his  own  fortunes,  rather  than  heir  of  his  father’s, 
which  he  found  expofed  to  all  forts  of  dangers  from 
the  tendernefs  of  his  age,  the  reproach  of  his  birth, 
a  fnfpeébed  guardián,  a  dilputed  title,  and  a  diftrafted 
líate. 


After  the  news  of  duke  Robertos  deceafe,  the  nobles 
of  Normandy,  by  him  intruíled  with  the  government 
during  his  íon’s  minority,  found  themfelves  ibón  in- 
volved  in  many  difEculties  by  the  open  faftions  of 
fome  nobles  who  envied  their  greatnefs,  and  by  the 
prívate  praftices  of  others,  who,  being  derived  from 
fome  Oí  the  former  dukes,  refolved  to  fet  up  their  prt- 
tences  to  the  fuccefílon,  but  mafejued  their  deíNns  at 
Vol.HL  H  "firft. 
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une,  and  herded  with  the  common  difcontents 
*  ^gainft  the  prefent  adminiftration.  The  governors, 
faithful  to  the  truíl  repofed  in  them  by  the  father' 
and  the  fealty  they  had  fworn  to  the  fon,  efteemed 
the  prefence  of  the  young  prince  neceíTary  to  fupport 
tiivii  ai, t ñor ¡ t y  and  ms  title,  and  thereupon  prevailed 
with  the  king  of  Trance  to  fend  him  into  Nor- 
mandy  *  which  he  did  accordingly,  with  great  ho- 
nour  to  himfeíf  and  kindnefs  to  the  young  "dulce,  as 
weil  as  íatisfaftion  to  all  his  loyal  fubje&s ;  but  to 
the  difappointment  of  thofe  who  pretended  their 
difcontents  rather  againft  the  governors  than  the 
íucceftion. 

J  piante  c\ el  carne  fo  early  into  the  cares  and 

' s  a  Ci0\viu  ñor  iclt  them  longer,  ennaoed  in 
chfncuLiec»  and  tons,  m  haroíhips  and  dangers  \  his 
kfe  expofed  to  the  arms  of  enemies,  the  plots  of  af- 
íaííins  ;  his  reign  embroiled  by  the  revolts  of  his  fub» 
jccts,  the  invaíions  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  whole 
me,  though  very  long,  fpent  in  the  neceíTary  and 
dangeious  c¡eíence  oí  his  own  title  and  dominión,  or 
in  the  ambitious  defigns  of  acquiring  greater :  yet  none 
ever  furmounted  all  with  more  conftancy  of  mind, 
pin^nce  Oí  conuiid,  and  ieiicity  oí  fortune.  By  all 
Vvijich  he  leeiiis  boin  to  nave  been  rather  a  creat 
prince  than  a  happy  man. 

^  His  firft  contefts  and  dangers  arofe*  from  the  de- 
ciared  competition  oí  the  pretenders  to  the  fucceffion 
oí  tne  cucuy,  wíio,  íavoured  by  the  defeéls  of  his 
biitii,  and  grounding  tneir  title  upon  their  own  leod- 
tima.c  de  i  cent,  íound  fo  many  followers  at  home,  and 
iuen  aíkúance  liona.  lome  neignbounng  pnnees,  that, 
^greemg  together  againft  the  preíent  poíieíidr,  though 
diíputing  among  themfelves  upon  their  own  rights, 
tiity  raiied  great  torces,  and  conftrained  the  yo  un* 
ciuke  lo  appeai,  nui  only  at  the  headofhis  councils, 
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but  of  iiis  armies  too,  by  that  time  he  was  ful!  feven- 
teen  vears  oid. 

i  hele  civil  wats  continued  long  with  many  various 
fuccefies,  bloody  encounters,  defeating  and  recruit- 
ing  or  troops,  furpriíing,  lacking,  befieging,  relieving 
oí  towns,  and  waíling  of  countries  ;  till  at  laft  tlie 
duke,  by  his  vigilance,  prudence,  courage,  and  induf- 
try,  fubdued  totally,  not  only  the  forces,  "but  the  hearts 
oí  all  his  competitors  and  enemies  at  home,  and  forced 
them  to  quit  both  Mormandy  and  France,  and  feek 
new  fortunes,  or  at  leaíe  protection,  in  ltaly,  under 
the  banners  and  fervice  of  tlioie  northern  princes  who 
had  firft,  by  affifling  their  friends,  and  then  purfuing 
their  own  fortunes,  made  themielves  maftersofApulia, 
Calabria,  and  Siciiy.  So  great  was  the  prowels  and 
conduce  oí  thofe  braveNorman  adventurers,  that  from 
Truhans,  as  theFrench  called  them,  becaufethey  could 
not  !íay  at  heme,  but  lett  their  own  country  to  feek 
room  in  foreign  and  diílant  regions,  they  became  pof- 
feflbrs  and  fovereigns,  in  lefs  than  two  hundred  years, 
of  one  noble  duchy  in  France,  a  great  kingdom  in 
the  beft  pares  of  ltaly,  and  a  greater  yet,  and  mere 
renowned,  in  the  Britiíh  ifle,  and  thereby  exchanged 
the  favage  woods  and  barren  mountains  of  Morway 
for  three  of  the  fruitfulleft,  faireft,  and  mofe  pleafant 
countries  in  the  weftern  parís  of  Europe,  and  which 
had  been  obfeíved,  both  before  and  lince,  to  produce 
the  braveít  bodies  and  courages  of  any  provinces 
among  their  neighbour  nations. 

The  defeats  and  final  overthrows  of  competitors  at 
home  gave  Quice  v'/iiliam  no  long  quiet  *,  for  another 
appeared  from  abroad,  more  dangerous  than  any  of 
the  former  :  this  was  Marte!  earl  ef  Anjou,  that  was 
ngt  °nly  a  piince  Oí  gieat  pofíeiíions,  but  yet  more  for¬ 
midable  by  tnc  amanee  and  aíliftance  of  the  king  oí 
France,  who,  jealous  oí  theNorman  greatnefs,  thought 
it  both  wiíe  and  juíl  to  prevent  its  farther  growth, 
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and  abate  a  neighbouFs  power  before  it  grew  too  high, 
and,  perhaps,  out  of  his  reach,  by  the  conduót,  am- 
bition,  and  fortune  of  fuch  an  afpiring  prince. 

To  this  end,  and  upon  fmall  pretences  (which  ne- 
ver  fail  a  ítrong  invader)  he  encouraged,  if  not  fet  on 
íoot,  the  cari  of  Anjou’s  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  gave  him  firft  his  countenance  and  affift- 
ance  to  juftify  his  claim,  and  purfue  it  by  arms,  but, 
by  degrees,  engaged  in  an  open  and  declared  war 
againír  the  duke  :  this  he  profecuted  with  rnuch  paf- 
fion  and  violence,  employing  in  it  not  only  all  the  tor¬ 
ces  he  could  raife,  but  his  own  perfon  to  command 
thcm,  attended  by  man  y  the  chief  nobles  of  his  king- 
dom,  and  many  great  perfons  of  his  allies, 

Duke  William  loftnothingof  his  temper  or  courage 
upen  the  approaches  of  fo  great  a  ftorm,  but  prepared 
firft  for  his  defence ;  tiil  fluíhed  with  fuccefs  in  many 
encounters,  and  trufting  to  the  bravery  and  aífeítions 
or  his  army,  though  much  inferior  to  the  French,  he 
brought  the  quarrel  to  the  deciíion  of  two  fierce  battles 
in  two  pitched  fields  :  the  firft  ended  in  an  intire  vic- 
tory  on  the  duke’s  fide,  with  the  ílaughter  of  three 
parts  of  his  enemies,  amounting  to  above  thirty  thou- 
íand  men.  This  lofs,  however,  rather  ¡nraged  than 
dilcouragecl  the  king  of  France,  who  gave  himfelf  or 
his  enemies  no  quiet,  tiil  he  engaged  the  Normans  in  a 
fecond  battle  with  greater  forces  and  rage  on  both 
lides,  but  with  the  farne  fuccefs  the  former  had  ended. 
In  this  fieid  the  king  of  France  loft  the  flower  of 
bis  army,  the  greateft  part  of  his  nobles,  and  hardly 
eícaped  himfelf  in  perfon.  But  that  little  availed  this 
unfortunate  prince,  who  was  lo  fenfible  of  the  lofs, 
and,  as  he  thought,  diílionour,  received  by  fo  une- 
qual  a  match,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  furvive  it 
long,  but  died  of  grief,  and  thereby  gave  an  end  to 
this  war,  and  left  duke  William  a  calm  and  peaceabie 
reign,  tiil  he  difturbed  his  own  and  his  neighbours 
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quiet  by  new  and  greater  adventures.  But  to  dif- 
cover  their  caufes,  and  judge  better  the  events,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  accidents  of  the  former 
reigns  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  the  great 
commerce  and  intelligences  that  were  thereby  grown, 
for  many  years  paft,  between  thefe  two  courts  and 
nations. 

Edward,  for  his  piety  furnamed  The  ConfeíTor,  the 
laíl  king  of  the  Saxon  race  in  England,  had,  by  the 
perfecution  oí  his  enemies  under  the  reign  of  Harde- 
cnute  the  Dañe,  beenforced  to  leave  England,  and  feek 
íhelter  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  kindly  received, 
nobly  entertained  by  the  duke,  lived  long  there  with 
many  Engliíh  who  adhered  to  his  right,  followed  his 
fortunes,  and  fhared  in  the  caufes  and  reliefs  of  his 
banifhments  •,  fome  found  employments,  others  afi¬ 
ances,  all,  favour  and  kind  reception  in  Normandy. 
Thefe  mutual  good  offices  proel uced  fo  much  kindnefs 
between  the  givers  and  receivers,  that  it  is  by  fome 
writers  reported,  king  Edward,  during  his  reíidence 
in  the  Norman  court,  promifed  duke  Robert,  that  in 
cafe  he  recovered  the  kingdomof  England,  and  died 
without  ifTue,  he  would  leave  him  the  crown.  The 
firíl  happening,  and  Edward  reftored  by  the  power  of 
earl  Godwin,  or  rather  the  general  difeontents  of  the 
Engliíh  againft  the  Danifh  race  and  government,  it  is 
certain,  king  Edward,  after  his  reftoration,  or  rather 
firft  accefilon  to  the  crown,  ever  appeared  more  fa- 
vourable  and  partial  to  the  Normans,  than  was  well 
refented  by  his  Engliíh  fubjeóts  in  general  ;  but  earl 
Godwin  and  his  fon  Harold  were  fo  ofFended,  that  they 
made  it  the  cauíe  or  pretence  of  a  dangerous  infur- 
redion,  and  were  forcee!,  upon  the  ill  fuccefs  thereof, 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  fly  into  Flanders,  though 
after  reflorecí  and  received  by  the  king,  rather  by  forcé 
than  any  free  and  willing  confcnt. 
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Duke  Wiüiam,  after  the  end  of  his  wars  with  France 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  coramon  arts  and  en- 
tertainments  of  peace,  regulating  the  abufes  of  his 
fíate,  and  the  diforders  introduced  by  a  lono-  courfe  of 
wars  and  violence,  adorning  his  palaces  and  houfesof 
pleafure,  building  churches  and  abbies,  and  endowino- 
thern  with  great  bounty  and  piety  :  after  which  he 
-  ■  y  a  jouihey  into  England,  vvhere  he  vvas  received 
ano  entertamed  by  king  Edward  with  the  fame  kind- 
nefs  himfelf  had  found  in  the  Norman  court ;  for 
which,  like  a  good  prince,  he  was  much  pleafed  to 
malee  this  return  of  gratitude  as  well  as  juftice.  lia 
this  vifu,  it  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  the  duke 
gained  fo  far  upon  the  eftecm  and  kindnefs  of  the 
king,  that  he  then  renewed  to  the  fon  in  England  the 
promife  he  liad  formerly  made  the  father°  in  Nor¬ 
mal  idy,  or  leaving  hirn  tne  crown  by  tedament  in 
cafe  he  died  without  iífue. 

Sorrte  time  after  the  duke’s  return,  Harold,  fon  to 
“  1  ÍjOuwjh,  and  heir  of  his  great  podeíilons  and 
t.t pmcenc^s  in  etngland,  wasforced  by  adorna  (as  he 
at  leaft  pretended)  upon  thecoafts  of  Normandy  ;  and 
to  refrefh  himfelf  after  the  toiís  and  dangers  of  his  fea 
yoyage,  went  firft  to  the  Norman  court,  and,  after 
íome  day  there,  to  that  of  France;  and  \yas  in  both 
entertained  like  a  perfon  knovvn  to  be  of  ío  great  con- 
íideration  and  power  in  England.  But  his  laft  vifit  at 
Earis  was  thought  defigned  only  to  cover  the  true 
Oí  ins  md  m  Normandy ;  where  lie  enaaaed 
to  afiid  that  duke  with  all  his  friends  and  force°  in 
h¡s  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  upon  kina  Ed- 
ward's  death  ;  which  happening  not  long  aftep  Wil- 
liam  claimed  the  crown  by  virtue  of  a  tedament  from 
that  king,  and  of  an  engagement  from  Harold.  But 
i  /_,  on  tne  contiaiy,  denied  any  fuch  tedament  from 


tiiL  deceaieci  punce  ;  alleoged  an  appointment  made 
by  him  at  his  death  for  Harold  to  fucceed  him ;  dif- 
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owned  any  promife  made  in  favour  of  the  duke,  and 
rnaking  the  beft  ufe  of  the  credit  and  authority  gained 
by  his  father  and  himfelf,  in  a  crazy  and  difeafed  ftate . 
during  the  foft  reign  of  a  vveak,  though  pious,  king  ; 
Harold  fet  up  boldly  for  himfelf,  without  any  refpeét 
of  right  beyond  the  peoples  fiibmifllon  (interpreted 
for  their  confent)  and  was  eleóted  king  by  thofe  no¬ 
bles  and  commons  of  his  friends,  or  indifferent  per- 
ions,  who  afíembled  at  his  coronation  •,  leaving  to 
Edgar  Atheling  an  undoubted,  but  yet  unregarded 
right  of  fucceffion  ;  and  to  William,  a  difputed  plea 
from  the  alledged  teftament  of  the  deceafed  king. 

The  duke,  fond  of  thofe  ambitious  hopes  he  had 
framed  early  and  nouriíhed  long,  andfpighted  atthe 
perfidious  dealing  of  Harold  towards  him,  and  his  in- 
folence  towards  the  Englifh  nation,  in  feizing  the  king 
and  government  againft  all  juftice,  or  fo  much  as  pre° 
tence  of  right  (which  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  to  co¬ 
ver  the  moft  lawlefs  aétions)  affembles  his  eftates  of 
Normandy,  expofes  to  thern  his  claim  to  England 
the  wrong  done  him  by  Harold  ;  his  refolutions  of 
profecuting  both  with  his  utmoft  power  •,  the  glory  as 
well  as  juftice  of  the  enterprize  ;  the  hopes  of  fuccefs 
from  his  own  right  j  and  the  hatred  in  England  of  the 
ufurper,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  intelligences  he  had 
in  that  kingdom  ;  the  greatnefs  of  fpoils  and  poflef- 
fions  by  the  conqueft  of  his  enemies  ;  and  the  fhare 
he  intended  his  friends  and  foilowers,  according  to 
each  man’s  merit  and  contribution  towards  the  ad- 
vancement  cf  his  defigns. 

Though  the  generality  of  the  Normans  in  this  af- 
fembly  were  not  at  firft  very  much  moved  by  thefe 
difcourfes,  as  either  doubting  the  right  or  fuccefs  of  fo 
hazardous  an  adventure,  yet  they  could  not  difcourage 
what  tney  were  unwilling  to  promote,  fince  they  round 
the  prince  had  it  fo  much  at  heart  ;  who  prevailed 
with  feveral  of  the  greateft  bifhoDs  and  nobles  of  Ñor- 
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mandy  to  make  him  a  voluntary  offer  of  what  monies» 
men,  and  fhips  they  would  each  of  them  furniíh  towards 
this  enterprize,  as  well  as  of  their  own  perfonal  atten- 
dance  upon  him  in  ib  noble  and  juft  a  defip-n. 

This  free  and  magnanimous  offer  of  the  oreateíl 
among  them,  in  lome  degree  fpirited  not  only  the  reít 
tne  affemfaly,  but  had  much  influence  upon  the 
peopie  in  general,  who  grevv  confident  of  the  fuccefs 
from  the  greatneís  and  boldnefs  of  the  undertakers,  fo 
a  >  th>..y  íeil  into  emulation  who  fhould  engage  ioonefb 
and  contribute  fartheft  upen  this  occafiorn  ° 

i  iic  duke,  aílifted  to  his  expecbation  by  his  fubjetffs, 
began  to  practife  upon  the  hopes  and  anibition  of  his 
neighbours,  who,  w'eary  of  the  long  quiet  they  had 
lived  in  at  home  fince  the  part  they"  had  taken  in  the 
h  rench  and  Norman  wars,  begun  to  grow  fond  of  lome 
nev.'  aétion,  and  look  out  for  new  adventures. 

The  duke  had  gained  and  deferved  fo  high  efceem 
and  general  reputation  by  the  wife  conduél  of  his  go- 
vernment,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  by  his  juftice  and 
bounty,  his  valour  and  his  clemency,  that  he  was  re- 
novvned  not  only  among  his  fubjeets  and  his  neighbours, 
but  ¡n  the  remoter  regions  of  Germany  andltaly;  and 
found  a  concutrence  in  this  defign  from  tnany  princes 
fus  iriends,  and  lome  who  had  been  his  greateii  ene- 
¡vues  p  he  was  favoured  and  afiifted  with  money,  or 
with  foldiers,  by  the  dukes  of  Britain  and  of  Brabant, 
tne  counts  oí  Bolcgne  and  Flanders,  and  his  ancient 
competitor  the  earl  oí  Anjou  :  by  many  princes  of 
France,  the  molí  confidered  in  that  court ;  as,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  earls  of  Poitou  and  Maine,  excited 
by  the  honour  oí  the  enterprize  or  fame  of  the  leader, 
at  a  time  when  the  infaney  of  their  king  gave  them 
no  hopes  of  aclion  at  home,  and  left  that  crown  uncon- 
cemed  in  vvíiat  pafied  aoroad.  1  he  emperor  íent 
ionie  choice  troops  and  experienced  conimanders  to 
íerve  in  this  expetímon  j  and  the  pope,  índuced  by 

the 
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thefame  of  the  duke’s  great  virtues  and  picty  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  which  had  now  lafted  above 
forty  years,  fent  him  a  banner  he  had  bleffed,  with 
íeveral  relióts  *,  and  thereby  was  efteemed,  according 
to  the  devotion  of  thole  times,  to  have  juítified  his 
title  and  even  fanftified  his  arms. 

With  all  thefe  advantages,  this  brave  duke  began 
and  finifhed  his  mighty  preparations  by  a  general 
concurrence  of  his  own  nobles  and  fubjeds,  and  a  con- 
fluence  of  moíl  of  the  bold  adventurous  fpirits  in  his 
neighbour  provinces,  led  by  the  defires  of  glory  or  of 
gains  :  the  princes  trufted  his  faith  and  his  promi! es, 
which  he  had  never  forfeited  ;  the  knights  and  fol- 
diers  relied  upon  his  valour  and  his  fortune,  which 
had  never  failed  in  the  long  and  happy  courfe  of  his 
reign. 

What  the  number  was  of  the  army  he  brought  over 
into  England,  is  not  diftindly  related,  or  well  agreed-, 
but  muíl  be  concluded  to  have  been  very  great,  by 
that  of  the  fhips  wherein  they  were  embarked,  which 
were  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  :  befides,  they 
were  all  chofen  and  brave  troops,  excellently  difci- 
püned,  commanded  by  galíant  officers,  ftrongly  united 
by  the  love  of  their  prince,  and  encouraged  by  the 
common  hatred  of  Harold  his  enemy  both  at  home 
and  abroad  :  a  known  ufurper,  cruel  in  his  nature,  of 
Daniíh  extradion,  and  thereby  ungrateful  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  a  hater  of  his  own  blood,  and  who  had  never 
triumphed,  but  over  his  own  brother ;  and  by  a  bloody 
vidory'at  Stamford  had  loft  the  braveft  of  his  troops, 
as  he  had  done  before  the  hearts  of  his  fubjects. 

The  duke  landed  his  army  at  Haftings  in  Suítex 
about  the  beginning  of  October  ;  and  expeding  a  ge¬ 
neral  fubmihion  of  the  Englifh  to  his  riglrt  and  title 
(pretended  from  the  teftament  of  Edward  the  ConfeíTor) 
or  the  defertion  of  Harold  (as  an  ufurper)  by  his  own 
army  :  he  made  at  firíl  no  íhcw  of  irivading  a  hoíliie 

country, 
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counuy,  but  rather  of  encamping  in  his  own ;  for- 
biuding  all  injuries  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
ipoil  of  the  country  about  him  :  and  fo  continued 
with  his  vvhole  army,  in  a  quietand  peaceable  manner’ 
for  about  a  fortnight,  either  to  refreíh  his  troops,  or 
to  expcci  how  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  arrival 
upon  it,  would  be  received  in  England. 

,  But  after  this  time  expired,  he  was  foon  roufed  by 
tiie  approach  of  Harold,  who  returned  from  the  defeat 
of  his  brother,  and  his  Daniíli  affiftants,  with  all  the 
torces  he  had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  ali  he 
c.ouid  in\  ice  o¡  coilefi  out  of  the  country  as  he  paíled, 
The  ñrft  were  ftanding  troops,  numerous  and  brave* 
which  ;ie  kept  for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  and  title, 
knowing  they  were  both  generally  hated  in  England! 
i  he  lah  v/ere  ill-difciplined,  and  vvorfe  aífected,  and 
ieived  only  to  increafe  the  numberof  his  army,  which 
was  very  great. 

dpon  approach  or  ¡lis  enemies  he  fent  ípies  into  the 
Norman  camp,  who  were  taken  and  courteouily  ufed 
by  the  duke  ;  carried  through  all  his  troops,  fhewed 
tneir  diiciprine  and  diípofal,  and  fent  back  with  re- 
wards.  At  their  return  they  told  Harold,  that  the 
Normans  íooked  rather  like  an  army  of  priefts  than 
of  foldiers,  by  their  great  filence  and  order  in  their 
camp,  as.  well  as  by  their  faces  being  all  fhaved. 

ít  ¡s  futí,  the  duke  before  the  battle  íent  an  oífer 
to  Harold  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  fing-le 
combat,  tüíG  theieby  ípare  their  iupjebts  blood  j  which 
Harold  refufed,  and  faid,  he  would  leave  it  to  God  to 
determine.  [Jpon  which  his  brother  defired  him, 
that  he  would  not  be  prefent  at  the  battle,  becaufehe 
had  formerly  fworn  to  duke  William  to  aflift  his  titie 
upon  king  Edward’s  death  ;  and  rather  leave  it  to 
them  who  had  a  jufter  cauíe,  and  íhould  fight  only 
fo.  derence  c¿  tueir  country,  and  without  breach  of 
oath.  But  the  courage  of  Harold  was  more  than  his 
2  confcience-, 
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confcience  ;  and  fo  both  parties  difpofed  their  armies 
for  a  pitched  battle  next  morning,  after  thc  Engliíh 
liad  paffed  the  night  in  fongs  and  feafting,  and  the 
Normans  in  much  devotion. 

The  fight  began  with  great  fury  and  equal  bravery, 
as  well  as  order,  on  both  lides.  The  Engliíh  were 
cruelly  gauled  by  thick  íhowers  of  arrows  from  the 
Norman  long-bows  before  the  battle  joined  ;  which 
was  a  weapon  then  unufed  in  England,  and  thereby 
the  more  furprizing,  by  wounds  coming  from  enemies 
fofarout  of  reach,  and  not  fuddenly  to  be  revenged. 
But  when  they  carne  up  to  cióle  fight,  the  Normans 
were  hewed  down  by  the  Engliíh  bilis,  which  of  all 
weapons  gives  the  moít  ghaftly  and  deplorable  wounds. 
Befides,  their  points  were  fo  ítrong  and  fo  clofe  toge- 
ther,  that  no  charges  of  the  Norman  horfe  could  break 
the  Engliíh  ranks,  though  the  duke  afíaulted  them  fo 
often  and  with  fo  great  bravery,  that  he  liad  three 
horfes  killed  under  him  in  the  attempt.  But  finding 
them  continué  firm,  he  at  length,  by  a  fignal,  caufed 
a  fudden  flight  to  be  feigned  by  his  Normans  that 
were  more  advanced  ;  upon  which  the  Engliíh,  eafily 
deceived  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  hopes,  be¬ 
gan  fuch  an  eager  pnrfuit,  as  by  it  they  diflolved  their 
ranks,  that  had  been  otherwife  impenetrable.  Upon 
this  inciden t,  before  expefted,  and  foon  difcovered 
by  the  duke,  and  upon  another  fignal  given,  the 
Normans  returned  with  greater  fury  than  before  ; 
broke  into  the  difordered  body  of  the  Engliíh,  routed 
and  purfued  them  to  a  rifing-ground,  where  their 
brokenforces  madea  ftand,  fell  again  into  order,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  fpeeches,  but  more  by  the  brave 
example  of  Harold,  they  renewed  the  fight,  and  made 
a  mighty  ílaughter  of  the  Normans,  as  they  endea- 
voured  to  torce  them  againíl  the  difadvaiitage  of  the 
hill  which  they  defended. 


The  fieicenefs  and  obílinacy  of  this  memorable 
batrle  was  often  renewed  by  the  courage  of  the  lead- 
ers,  where-ever  that  of  the  foldiers  began  to  faint ;  tili 
the  Normans,  leavingthe  affaultof  the  hil],  tooobfti- 
nately  defended,  and  keeping  a '  little  diftance,  fell 
again  to  their  arrows,  with  one  of  which  Harold  was 
íl-iot  quite  through  the  head,  and  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
and  by  his  death  gave  the  viftory  and  the  fietd  to  the 
Normans,  which  had  hitherto  continued  doubtful  on 
both  fides  ;  and  feemed  thus  far  to  have  been  fouo-hr 
with  equal  courage  and  with  equal  lofs.  But  the 
hight  of  tile  Englifli,  lipón  IIarold>s  fall,  íoon  deter- 
mined  it,  and  was  followed  by  along  and  bloody  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Normans,  which  lafted  tili  night,  and  left 
mighty  numbers  of  the  Engliíh  flain  in  the  fiight  that 
had  been  fafe  in  the  battie  ;  and  the  reft  of  theniwholly 
difperied,  though  covered  by  the  night  :  fo  difíerent 
are  the  effeéts  of  courage  and  of  fear,  and  ib  juft  the 
rewaids  ci  both  ;  the  íiril,  which  íeeks  dangers,  often 
avoids  tjiem  ;  the  other  often  runs  into  them  by  en- 
deavouring  to  efeape  them  :  much  greater  numbers 
falling  in  all  battles,  by  the  purfuit  of  thofe  that  fly, 
than  by  the  ilaughter  of  thofe  that  fighr. 

Nothing  feems  to  íhew  the  greatneís  of  England  fo 
much  at  this  time,  as  that  Harold  íhould  be^ able  to 
afíe m ble  fo  mighty  an  army  to  oppofe  this  invafion  •, 
and  und  abo\'e  threeícore  thouíand  men,  brave  enouo"h 
notonly  toíight,  buttolofe  their  lives  in  his  defence  : 
for  fo  many  are  agreed  to  have  been  flain  of  the  Eng- 
liíh  at  this  battie  of  Haftings,  where  he  ioft  his  crown 
and  his  life  together,  and  left  the  field,  v/ith  the  king- 
dom,  to  this  brave  Norman  conqueror.  This  was  the 
man,  thefe  theforces,  and  fuch  the  circumftances  that 
contributed  to  1o  famous  an  enterprize,  by  which  the 
fate  of  England  was  determined,  in  or  about  the  year 
1066.  . 

The 
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The  duke,  after  this  famous  viftory,  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  fruits  and  advantages  he  had  thereby 
gained  (which  is  often  done)  for  want  of  fpeed  or  vi- 
gour  in  the  profecution,  wherein  celerity  is  fometimes 
of  more  confequence  than  forcé.  Therefore,  after  the 
puríuit  of  his  broken  enemies,  aftd  a  íhort  refreíhincnt 
of  his  own  army,  he  began  immediately  his  march 
towards  London,  where  was  all  the  ftrength  then  left 
in  the  kingdom  ;  believing,  if  he  could  be  maíler  of 
the  head,  the  reít  of  the  body  would  follow  without 
more  ítruo-gle  or  refiftance. 

In  his  march  he  is  faid  to  have  exercifed  much 
cruelty  towards  all  he  found  in  arms,  with  great  rigour 
and  oppreííion  upon  the  other  inhabitants,  and  fpoü 
of  the  countries  where  he  paffed  ;  till  entering  into  a 
woody  part  of  Kent,  and  advancing  with  his  vanguard 
before  the  reft  of  his  army,  he  found  himíelf  almoít 
environed  with  mighty  numbers  of  the  Kentiíhmen, 
who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  the  wood  by  car- 
ryingevery  man  a  great  boughof  a  cree,  like  a  íhield, 
in  his  hand.  But  when  they  l'aw  the  Norman  troops, 
and  the  duke  at  the  head  of  them,  within  their  dan- 
ger,  they  began  on  a  fudden  to  march,  like  a  moving 
wood,  till  approaching  their  enemies,  they  threw  down 
their  boughs,  and  difcovered  on  all  fides  a  multitude 
of  brave,  armed  men,  ready  to  charge  the  Normans, 
that  ftood  furprized  and  amazed  at  the  ftrangenefs 
or  the  fight,  which  appeared  as  if  a  wood  had  been, 
by  lome  enchantment,  transformed  into  an  army  ;  but 
the  Kentifxrmen  approaching  made  a  halt,  and  fent 
the  abbot  of  St.  Auftin’s  to  tell  the  duke,  that  all  the 
men  of  that  province  were  there  aflembled  to  defend 
their  country  and  their  liberties,  or  fell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  they  could  ;  that  if  he  would  lwear  to  preferve 
them  in  thofe  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  under  which 
they  and  their  anceítors  had  lo  long  lived,  they  were 
all  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  become  his  iub- 

jefts; 
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jeóts ;  if  not,  he  muft  prepare  to  fight  with  men  that 
had  reíblved  to  loíe  their  Uves,  rather  than  their  liber¬ 
as  and  laws.  fhe  dulce,  finding  he  was  too  far  ad» 
vaneen  to  join  the  body  oí  his  army  before  he  engap-ed, 
and  unwilling  to  ventare  all  his  fortunes  and " hopes 
againít  fuch  numerous  bands  as  thefe  appearetf,  and  of 
fo  defperate  men,  granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
p^G v  ince  of  ivcnt  tne  preiervation  and  free  enjoyment 
all  tíren  ancient  laws  and  cuílorns  under  the  Saxon 
reigns,  fwore  the  obfervance  of  his  grant,  received  their 
Lomage,  and  lo  puriued  his  march,  I  his  ís  repre- 
iented  as  a  forced  prelude  to  a  fubfequent  voluntary 
aft  of  this  prince,  whereby  he  made  or  confirmed  the 
iame  conceffion,  in  general,  to  all  the  reft  of  the  king- 
(íom.  And  thcugh  this  adventure  or  the  Kentiílrmen 
be  not  recorded  with  great  evidence  of  truth,  or  agree- 
«  .liil  oí  circumítances,  or  of  tune  (for  fome  writers 
place  it  before  his  firít  arrival  at  London,  others  after, 
and  apon  an  expedición  to  reduce  the  cafcle  of  Dover) 
yet  it  is  relatedby  ío  many  authors,  and  is  fo  generally 
received  by  vulgar  tradición,  that  it  íeems  not  to  be 
omitted  :  but  when,  or  however  ithappened,  orwhe- 
ther  at  all  or  no,  ís  not  material  to  the  hiftory  of  this 

punce,  or  to  the  íollowmg  aétions  or  inftitutions  of 
hi 


is  reign. 


^  ^  J  London,  befides  the  great  numbers, 
and  riches  oí  the  inhabitants,  were  retired  inoíl  of  the 
great  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  botli  ecclefiaftical  and 
lee  alar,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  aclion  of  either 
hele,  and  attended  what  wouJd  be  the  iflue  of  this 
ítrong  and  violent  convulíion  of  the  ftate.  Upon  de- 
cifion  or  the  laft  battle,  they  all  confulted  together  with 
the  citizens  what  was  beft  to  be  advifed  and  done  for 
their  common  intereft  and  fafety,  as  well  as  of  the 
vahóle  kingdom  ;  which  was  like  to  run  their  fate  by 
following  their  example.  Many  of  the  fecular  nobles 
were  for  colledling  what  forcea  they  could  and  nrak- 
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king  a  íland,  either  in  the  field  or  i n  the  town ;  and 
thereby  trying  their  fortunes,  or,  at  the  woríl,  making 
conditions  *,  for  they  could  not  bear  that  their  great 
poíleíTions  and  lands  íhould  lie  at  the  mercy  of  aprince 
wfole  wili  might  be  as  boundlefs  as  his  povver,  and 
who  liad  fo  great  a  train  to  be  rewarded  at  their  cotí, 
and  by  the  fpoils,  if  he  pleafed,  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 


The  citizens  feared  the  hoííile  entrance  of  an  incen- 
fed  army  upon  a  weak  refiftance,  and  the  fudden  lofs 
of  their  poííefíions,  which,  confiíting  chiefly  in  move- 
ables,  might  be  feized  in  a  day,  and  diffipatéd,  paft 
any  recovery,  by  the  very  graceof  the  prince,  or  fuc- 
ceeding  compolition  between  him  and  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  :  they  thought  no  forces  could  be  colleóíed, 
either  in  time,  upon  lo  íudden  an  approach,  or  with 
fcrength  enough  to  make  oppofition,  in  a  body  that 
had  loft  fo  much  blood,  and  without  a  head  to  com- 
mand  them,  or,  upon  any  treaty,  to  manage  their 
common  intereft  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  and  fo  they 
were  difpoled  to  fubmit  to  what  they  efteemed  the 
fate  oí  the  kingdom.  The  archbiíhops,  biíhops, 
anci  tüC  leu  of  the  cleigy,  were  a  íort  of  fíate  apart, 
within  the  fíate  itíelí,  having  a  jtinfdidíion  independent 
(as  they  pretended,  and  were  ufually  allowed  in  that 
age)  upon  the  fecular  power  ;  they  held  their  lands 
and  poffefEons  in  the  kingdom  by  another  tenure  than 
the  laity  pretended,  and  feared  not  to  lofe  them  under 
any  prince  that  was  a  Chriííian,  which  rriade  them 
more  indifferent  of  what  race  or  by  what  titlc  he  held 
the  crown  ;  and  fo  more  eafy  to  fall  in  with  the  ííream 
oí  any  changes  or  new  revolutions  :  befides,  they  were 

^  *  '  c  i  *  •  i  thi.  s  prince’s  piety,  and  the 

opinión  or  his  nght  having  been  determined  by  the 

F'Pe  s  approving  and  affiíting  it  with  his  benediétion. 
i  ney  thought,  as  weii  as  the  citizens,  that  this  torrent 
Vv-as  not  to  be  refiíted ;  that  a  faint  and  fruitlefs  oppo- 
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fition  would  but  exafperate  the  duke,  and  make  him 
continué,  as  weli  as  begin  his  reign,  like  a  conqueror  *, 
and  therefore  efteemed  the  wifeft  part  was  to  acknow- 
led^e  his  _  right,  and  thereby  tefnpt  or  perfuade  him 
into  a  fafer  and  eafier  form  of  government,  both 
íor  himíelf  and  his  fubjects,  as  a  iuft  and  lawful 
king. 

i  he  clergy  was  in  very  great  authority  at  this  time, 
and,  among  ali  iorts  oí  people  in  the  kingdom,  having 
enjoyed  and  exercifed  ithereduring  the  whole  courle 
of  the  Saxon  reigns,  after  thofe  kings  became  Chrif- 
tians,  in  this  iíland  (ñor  could  anyother  authority  rife 
ío  high,  and  fpread  fo  far,  as  growing  from  fo  rnany 
roots)  they  were  allowed  to  be  the  guides  and  inftruc- 
tors  of  mankind  in  all  fpiritual  woríhip  and  divine 
fervice,  and  even  the  difpenfers  of  thofe  graces  and  for- 
fei  tures  upon  which  depended  the  rewards  or  punifh- 
ments  of  a  future  ftate  ;  which,  being  greater  and 
longer  than  thofe  of  this  lite,  gave  them  moreinfluence 
upon  the  minds  of  men  than  any  fecular  jurifdiction 
that  can  extend  nofarther :  they  had  mighty  pofíeffions 
in  lands  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  weli  as  other 
riches  from  the  bounty  of  pious  princes,  or  devout 
and  innocent  people,  and  from  many  others,  who 
thought  to  expíate  crimes  or  cover  ill  lives  by  thefe 
kinds  of  donación  to  the  church.  Thefe  poflefiions 
were  efteemed  facred,  and,  as  much  wentinto  this  ftock 
every  age,  fo  nothing  ever  went  out ;  and  ali  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  might,  in  the  conde  of  ages,  have  held 
,of  the  church,  if  this  current  had  hot  been  ftopped 
by  the  ftatute  of  Mortmain  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Firíl.  It  is  recorded,  that  of  fixty-two  thoufand 
kmghts  fees  that  were  reckoned  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  this  firíl  Norman  king,  there  were  in  that 
of  king  John  twenty-eight  thoufand  in  the  hands 
of  the  church.  This  gave  the  clergy  (by  the  aepen- 
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dances  of  thofe  that  hele!  under  them  in  fo  great  num- 
bers)  a  fecular  povver  annexed  to  their  ecclefiaílical  au- 
thority  :  they  liad,  bebdes,  all  the  lítele  learning  which 
was  in  thofe  ignorant  ages,  and  palles  for  wifdonl 
among  thofe  who  want  both  ;  gives  a  faculty,  at  leaíl¿ 
of  difeourfing,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  judging  bet- 
ter  than  others,  and  gains  more  attention  and  eafieí 
applaufe  from  vulgar  auditors.  Laftly,  they  were 
United,  more  than  any  other  fíate,  upon  one  common 
bottom,  andinpurfuit  of  one  common  interdi,  which 
was  always  pretended  to  be  the'  greatnefs  of  the  holy 
church  •,  but  indeed  was  their  own,  and  the  honours* 
power,  and  riches  of  the  churchmen,  rather  than  of 
the  church.  By  thefe  circumítances,  and  the  advantage 
of  fuch  acompücated  ílrength,  the  clergy  carne  to  fucli 
an  authority,  that  they  were  arbiters,  if  not  of  all  af- 
fairs,  at  leaíl  of  all  contefts  in  the  kingdom,  and 
turnee!  the  balance  which  way  foever  they  fell  in  $ 
were  ftili  applied  to  by  the  weaker,  and  often  by  the 
unjuíler  ñde ;  had  the  chief  fway,  and  were  the  chief* 
eft  inílruments  in  all  thofe  many  revolutions  of  fcate, 
irregular  fucceffions,  and  even  ufurpations  of  the 
crown,  that  happened  between  the  time  of  the  con- 
queíl,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third;  which  may 
be  eafily  obferved,  and  cannot  eafily  be  wondered  at, 
by  all  who  read  the  ítory  of  thofe  réigns,  and  conficler 
what  has  been  faid  upon  this  flibjeét,  importanÉ 
enough  to  excufe  this  digrefliom 

But  to  return  to  our  conquerof,  upon  his  march  to 
London,  and  the  confultations  there  how  to  receive 
him.  The  opinions  and  counfels  cf  the  bifhops  and 
ecclefiaftics  eafily  prevailed,  and  feem  to  have  had 
more  reafon,  as  well  as  authority,  than  the  reít :  fo  is 
was  unanimoufly  refolved,  not  only  to  fubmit  to  a 
power  they  couid  not  oppofe,  but  to  acknowledge  a 
title  they  would  not  difpute.  The  duke,  npon  hia 
approach  to  the  cuy,  was  received  with  open  patea  and 
\ol.  III,  I  .  opeíi 
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open  arms,  at  leaft  without  the  appearance  of  any  re- 
luótance  or  difcontent,  any  more  than  of  refiftance  : 
he  clainied  the  crown  at  his  arrival,  by  the  teftament 
of  king  Edward  the  ConfeiTbr,  without  any  mention 
of  conqueñ,  which  was  infinitely  grateful  to  all  the 
nobles  and  commons  of  the  realm  ;  whether  it  was 
a  ftrain  ot  his  own  prudence  and  good  natural  fenfe, 
or  a  perluafion  of  thofe  Engliíh  who  had  either  af- 
íifted  or  invited  his  invafion,  or  apprehenfion  of  fo 
great  and  brave  a  people,  if  offended  by  the  ñame  of 
conqueíl,  and  irritated  by  the  dangers  or  fears  of  a 
lawlefs  and  arbitrary  power,  to  which  they  had  notyet 
their  hearts  or  ílrength  broken  enough  eafily  to 
fubmit. 

He  was  crowned  king  at  Weílminfter  by  the  arch- 
biíliop  of  York,  whowith  Stigand  archbifhop  ofCan- 
terbury,  had  been  the  great  promoters  of  thofe  councils 
by  which  he  entered  opon  fo  peaceable  a  beginning  of 
his  rekm.  At  his  coronation  he  took  the  oath  ufual 

o 

in  the  times  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Daniíh  kings  ; 
which  was,  to  protedt  and  defend  the  church,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  govern  his  people 
juílly  :  after  which  he  caufed  fealty  to  be  fworn  to  him 
by  all  the  biíhops,  barons,  and  nobles,  with  the  ma- 
giflrates  of  the  city,  who  had  afiifted  or  attended  at 
his  coronation,  and  thereupon  found  himfelf  on  a 
ludden  fettled  in  a  calm  and  quiet  poíTdTion  of  a 
crown  he  had  fo  long  afpired  to,  and  ío  lately  won  by 
one  fingle,  though  violent  blow. 

This  king  v^as  about  two-and-fifty  years  oíd  upon 
his  acceíTion  to  this  crown,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
inftance  found  in  ítory,  either  before  or  fmce,  in  this 
iíland,  or  the  reít  of  the  world,  that  began  and  at- 
chieved  any  great  and  famous  enterprize  after  that  age  ; 
whether  the  decline  of  nature  leavesnotvigour  enough 
for  luch  defigns  or  aftions  *,  or  fortune,  like  her  fex, 
have  no  kindnefs  left  for  oíd  men,  how  much  foever 
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flie  favoured  them  when  they  were  young  :  but  th 
talents  of  age,  which  are  prudence  and  moderation, 
learnt  beft  in  the  fchool  of  experience,  and  feldom 
joined,  ir  confíftent,  with  the  warin  paílions  of  youth, 
were  now  as  neceífary  to  this  prince,  for  the  confer- 
vation  of  his  kingdom,  as  his  long,  induftrious  appli- 
catión,  and  bold  execution,  had  been  for  acquiring 
it  j  and  hov/  much  he  exceded  in  thefe  qualities  wiií 
be  feen  by  the  fequel  of  his  reign. 

He  confidered  very  wifely,  that  though  he  had 
gained  the  crown  by  the  affiftance  of  foreign  forces, 
and  by  the  decifion  of  arms,  yet  thefe  might  not  al- 
ways  be  fo  profperous,  if  too  often  tried,  and  the  num-' 
ber  or  ftrength  of  his  foreigners  bore  no  proportion 
to  thole  of  io  brave  and  populous  a  nation,  if  they 
íbould  unite  on  any  bottom  of  common  diícontents, 
of  dangers,  or  of  fears,  and  that  the  fafety  and  peace 
of  his  new  acquired  dominión  could  be  preferved 
only  by  the  general  fatisfaótion  and  fecurity  of  his 
Engliíh  íubjeóts  :  and  this  was  his  firft  care,  and  was 
the  beft  provided  for  by  the  two  íirft  aófions  of  his 
reign  •  one  was,  that  as  he  had  claimed  the  crown  only 
from  the  teftament  of  king  Edward,  and  wholly 
avoided  that  odious  ñame  of  conqueft,  fo  he  exprefted? 
upon  all  occafions,  his  refolution  to  govern  the  king- 
dom  as  a  legal  prince,  and  leave  the  anden t  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  Englifh  nation  as  they  had  before 
enjoyed  them  :  the  other  was,  that  as  he  drew  no  blood 
but  what  was  ipilt  in  the  field,  fo  he  leized  only  the 
lands  and  eftates  of  thofe  who  had  been  in  arms  againft 
hím  before  his  acceftion  to  the  crown,  or  after  that 
time,  by  any  revolt  or  new  oppofitions. 

.  This  wife  counfel  made  a  clear  and  fudden  diftinc- 
tion  between  thoíe  Englifh  that  were  to  feel  any  1 11  ef- 
fecfts  by  this  late  revolution,  and  the  reíd  who  were  leít 
outor  danga,  an d  in  the  farne  ícate  they  enjoyed  under 
the  r¿cc  o¿  their  formcr  lawful  kings,  and  lo  but  lictle 
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fenfible  of  the  change:  the  forfeited  eílates  and  lands 
were,  indeed,  feized  with  great  feverity,  but  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  proprietors  vvere  filen  t  in  the  grave,  hav- 
ing  been  ílain  in  the  battle  of  Haítings,  and  purfuit 
of  that  viótory  ;  thofe  who  remained  alive  being  at 
once  dcfpoiled  of  all  their  pofleífions,  were  broken  in 
their  hearts,  maimed  in  their  intereft  among  their 
neighbours  •,  and  being  but  few  throughout  the  king- 
dom,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  were  fafe,  their 
lofies  or  complaints  were  little  regarded  by  the  reft, 
but,  like  wounded  deer,  were  deferted,  and  even 
avoided  by  the  herd. 

Upon  the  coronation  of  the  king  at  London,  with 
the  concurrence  of  nobles  and  people  in  that  city,  and 
his  care  in  publifhing  throughout  the  feveral  counties 
thefe  two  refolu-tions  concerning  the  fafety  of  their 
properties  and  laws,  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  the 
adjacent  and  remeter  counties,  and  of  what  degree  fo- 
ever,  not  only  with  univerfal  confent  fubmitted  to 
his  government  as  to  a  decree  of  heaven,  but  moftof 
them  began  to  exprefs,  or  at  leaít  pretend,  a  com- 
mon  joy  at  the  face  of  the  late  ufurper  and  the  pro- 
fperous  fortunes  of  the  prefent  king. 

His  next  care  was  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  many  and 
brave  adventurers  and  foldiers  who  had  followed  him 
in  this  expedition  ♦,  which  he  endeavoured  to  malee 
withjuftice  to  his  promife,  and  to  their  feveral  merits, 
as  far  as  the  forfeited  lands  and  revenues  would  reach, 
or  any  treaíures  or  debts  be  found  here  belongino;  to 
the  crown  :  the  lands  of  the  Englifh  barons  v/ho  had 
oppofed  him,  he  divided  among  the  Norman  barons. 
that  liad  attended  him  ;  thofe  of  the  ccmmcners 
among  the  foldiers  ;  what  offices  were  vacant  he  íup- 
pliecl  with  fuch  as  he  had  not  lands  or  money  to  re- 
ward  *9  fuch  of  theNormans  as  he  could  notclearac- 
coiints  with  at  prefent  by  any  of  thefe  ways,  he  diftri- 
buted  into  the  rich  and  numerous  abbies  of  theking- 
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dom,  to  be  there  entertained  lili  new  employments 
ihould  fall,  or  new  forfeitures,  or  new  ftipplies  fhould 
come  into  the  king’s  coffers,  by  the  large  revenuesof 
the  crown,  or  the  wife  management  of  his  t  reai  u  res  , 
which  had  always  been  a  virtue  of  this  prince,  and 
exercifed  in  his  lower  fortunes,  as  far  as  could  agree 
with  the  bounty  of  his  na  tu  re,  towards  thofe  who  cie- 
ferved  it  by  their  meritsor  their  fervices. 

The  proviíion  he  made  for  ib  many  peor  Normans, 
by  difpofing  them  among  the  rich  monafteries,  to  íhare 
in  their  plenty,  feemed,  at  leaft,  a  temporary  impofi- 
tion  upon  the  clergy,  and  a  breach  of  thofe  immuni- 
ties  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  Saxon  reign  :  for  though 
one  chief  end  of  the  large  donations  made  by  fo  many 
princes  and  pious  fubjeets  to  thechurch,  was  intended 
for  charitable  ufes,  by  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
hofpitable  entertainment  of  paíTengers,  pilgrims,  and 
ftrangers,  yet  this  ufe  was  left  voluntary,  and  at  the 
choice  of  thofe  who  pofíeffed  theie  revenues  :  the 
Normans  fent  among  them  were  indeed  ftrangers  and 
poor,  but  yet  the  moft  charitable  monks  had  little 
mind  to  relieve  them,  or,  ií  they  had,  were  not  will- 
ing  to  receive  them  within  their  convenís,  to  be  not 
only  fharers  of  their  provifions,  but  obfervers  of  their 
a&ions ;  however,  they  complied  at  prefent  with  the 
defires  of  the  king,  or  the  necefíky  of  the  times,  yet 
they  generally  took  it  ill  of  the  king,  and  for  a  dimi- 
nution  of  thofe  immunities,  or  of  that  favour  they  had 
enjoyed  under  former  reigns :  fome  thought  he  had  an 
envious  eye  at  the  vaft  riches  of  the  clergy ;  others, 
that  he  was  jealous  of  their  power,  and  fufpeéted  their 
affeótions  to  his  períon  and  government,  and  appre- 
hended  as  eaíy  a  change  among  them,  upon  the  ap- 
proach  of  any  new  revolution,  as  they  had  fiiewed  upon 
the  laft,  in  his  own  favour.  .That  for  thefe  reafons 
he  had  difperfed  his  Normans  as  fo  many  guards,  or, 
at  leaft,  as  fo  many  fpies  among  them  :  whatever 
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it  was,  it  is  certain  this  aftion  bred  the  firffc  unkind- 
nels  of  the  clergy  towards  this  king,  and  beino*  fol» 
lowed  by  two  other  ftrains  of  the  fame  nature  (which 
will  be  obferved  in  their  time)  left  an  impofition  upon 
his  memory  of  hardflhip,  cruelty,  oppreffion,  or  ex- 
aílion,  which  he  deferved  as  little  as  other  princes 
that  have  a  fairer  charafter  in  ftory  and  common  opi¬ 
nión.  F  or  the  monks  having  been  the  only  wnters 
remaining  of  thefe  times,  as  well  as  fome  fucceeding 
reigns,  nave  left  a  tinítüre  of  their  paílions  lipón  the 
actions  of  the  firft  kings  of  this  Norman  race,  and 
painted  their  virtues  and  vices  in  fairer  or  fouler  co- 
lours,  according  to  the  ideas  they  had  framed  of  them 
and  their  feveral  difpofitions  or  actions,  in  favour  or 
prejudice  of  the  church  •,  that  is,  of  ecclenaftical  per- 
foj^s  or  privileges :  fuch  an  authority  have  the  pens  of 
learned  writers  always  claimed  and  poíTeífed,  as  to 
país  the  definitive  fentence  upon  the  memories  of  the 
greateft  princes  in  the  vulgar  opinión  of  polterity. 
Ñor  is  it  evident  whether  the  invidious  ñame  of  con- 
queror,  which  this  king  had  fo  carefully  avoided, 
were  entailed  upon  him  by  the  flattery  of  his  friends, 
or  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ;  among  whom  the 
monkifh  writers  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  and  moít 
invetérate, 

Whatever  motions  were  raifed  upon  this  occafion 
in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  none  appeared  in  the  reít 
of  the  body  of  the  realm,  or  mafs  of  the  people  :  moít 
were  fatisfied,  becaufe  they  either  liked  their  new  king, 
or  hated  their  laft  ufurper  :  fome  were  indifferent  to 
both,  while  their  eftates  and  liberties  were  out  of  dan- 
ger  ;  and  fuch  who  were  difpleafed  with  either,  dif- 
guiled  their  refentment,  or  were  not  taken  notice  of 
in  the  crowd.  All  confpired  to  make  fo  great  a  calm 
fucceed  in  the  kingdom,  as  is  ufual  after  a  great  ítorm 
is  over,  that  the  king,  having  pafTed  fome  months 
here  in  the  cares  and  for  the  fettlement  of  his  new  do- 
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minions  in  England,  made  a  jotirney  tovífít  his  oíd  m 
Normandy,  about  the  beginningof  thelummer,  lvav- 
ing  been  crowned  at  Weftminfter  on  Chriftmas-day. 

Whether  this  was  undertaken  upon  any  neceffity  of 
his  afiFairs  on  that  fide,  or  to  lettle  them  fo  as  not  to 
interrupt  him  here,  whcre  he  intended  to  refide,  is  not 
known  *,  or  whether  he  took  a  pleafure  and  a  pride  to 
Ihew  both  his  fubjefts,  and  his  neighbour  princes,  hovv 
fecure  he  efteemed  himfelf  in  his  new-aequired  domi- 
nions  ;  but  it  looks  like  a  ftrain  of  his  ufual  boldnefs 
and  fearlefs  temper,  and  fucceeded  well,  like  the  reft  oi 
his  councils  and  refolutions  :  vet  was  not  this  jotirney 
undertaken  without  prndence  and  caution,  in  thechoice 
of  thofe  hands  with  whom  he  left  the  government  in 
his  abfence,  and  of  thofe  períbns  he  engaged  to  accom- 
pany  him  in  the  voyage.  He  committed  the  rule  of 
the  kingdom  to  his  brotherOdin  bifhop  ofBayeux,  and 
to  Fitz  Aubar  his  near  kinfman,  whom  he  had  lately 
made  earl  of  Elereford.  Ele  took  with  him  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Stigand  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  though 
a  great  inftrument  in  his  ealy  and  peaceable  admiffion 
to  the  crown,  yet  had  been  difeontented  at  his  coro- 
nation,  which  had  been  performed  by  the  archbiíhop 
of  York,  upon  pretence  of  fome  fault  or  queftion  about 
the  other’ s  inveftiture  ;  with  him  he  took  feveral 
other  biíliops,  the  caris  Edwin  and  Morchar,  two 
perfon3  of  great  power  and  dependances,  with  many 
other  Englifh  noblemen,  of  whofe  faith  or  affe&ions 
he  was  the  leaíl  confident;  and  bebdes  thele,  he  took 
with  him  a  greater  and  much  more  confiderable  ho- 
ftage  for  the  quiet  of  England,  though  under  colorir 
of  honouring  him,  or  being  honoured  by  his  com- 
pany ;  this  was  Edgar,  fnrnamed  Atheling,  nephew  to 
Edward  the  ConfeíTor,  and  defigned  by  him  for  luc- 
ceffor,  as  was  divulged  among  thofe  of  his  fubjeéts* 
that  neitherfavoured  the  right  orpretenfions  of  Harold, 
or  the  Norman  duke.  He  had  many  difadvantages  to 
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balance  and  weigh  down  his  right,  which  was  undif- 
puted  ;  as,  his  foreign  birth  and  breeding,  which  was  in 
Hungary,  during  his  íather’s  exile  uncier  the  rei°-n  of 
Hardecnpte;  the  perfecution  and  hatred  of  his  o-rand- 
mother  trama,  a  woman  celebrated  in  her  time  for 
the  lufpiaon  and  clearing  of  her  chaftity  by  the  Saxon 
toal  oí  fire  ordeal  ;  but  who  having  married  Harde- 
cnute,  after  the  death  o t  her  firít  huíband,  had  ever 
íl  ter  ftote  inclination  to  the  Daniíh  than  the  Saxon 
race  :  bebdes,  Edgar,  though  of  fo  good  and  virtuous 
dilpolitions,  as  made  lijin  be  ftiled  England’s  dar- 
3mg  ;  yet  they  were  fuch  as  feemed  to  befóme  an  ex- 
cellent  prívate  perfon,  rather  than  a  prince,  or,  at  leaft, 
to  have  adorned  an  eafy  and  peaceful  poíTefiion  of  a 
crown,  rather  than  to  forcé  his  way  to  a  lecral  right 
through  the  difficulties  and  oppofition  of  two  powerfuí 
pretenders.  However,  an  undifputed  right  (which, 
they  i  ay,  never  dies)  had  left  him  fo  manyfriends  in 

í .  kingdom’ that  the  king  though t  it  not  fafe  to  leave 
him  behind,  upon  his  going  into  Ncrmandy,  norwife 

to  tempt  either  him  or  his  new  Engliíh  fubjeds  with 

iucn  an  opportumty  of  raifing  any  commotions  upon 
jo  rair  a  pretence. 

Beñcies  theíe  cautions,  he  took  with  him  moíl  ofhis 
rrench  adventurers  into  Normandy,  finding  they  were 
not  very  agreeable  here,  either  to  the  Englifn,  or  to  the 
rsormans,  and  pretending  he  was  not  able  toclear  his 
accounts  with  all  that  alíiíted  him,  out  of  the  revenues 
or  foríeit ures  here,  and  that  he  would  find  out  ways 
of  fansfying  them  either  in  Normandy,  or  by  his 
predit  and  recommendations  to  other  princes,  where 
his  own  bounty  or  abilities  could  not  reach. 

During  his  ítay  in  Normandy,  which  was  nolefs  than 
the  whole  lummer,  his  new  government  in  Eno-land 
contmued  quiet  and  peaceable ;  though oneErick,  call- 
ed  I  he  i  oreíler,  enoeavoured  to  difturb  it,  by  callmg 
in  í'ome  lopie  foices  oí  the  Welíb,  his  neighbours,  into 
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Herefordfhire  ;  but  he  was  foon  fupprefíed,  and  they 
eafily  forced  back  into  their  own  mountains  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  governors,  and  the  vigour  of  thofe 
forces  he  had  left  here,  difpofed  with  fuch  order  into 
the  feveral  counties,  as  to  give  way  or  time  to  no  grow- 
ing  dangers  that  íhould  arife  in  any  one  córner,  or 
from  any  íingle  difcontent,  while  the  general  humour 
of  the  people  was  calm,  and  either  fatisfied  with  the 
change,  or  at  a  gaze  how  this  new  world  was  like  to 
end,  So  that  the  king,  after  having  fettled  his  affairs 
jn  Normandy  to  his  mind,  returned  before  winter  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  fo  many  dangers  and  toils  as  his 
life  had  been  engaged  in,  refolving  to  fpend  the  re- 
mainder  of  it  in  England,  as  the  nobler  lcene  and 
greater  dominión,  and  to  cultívate  with  care  an  ac- 
quiíition  he  had  gained  himfelf  with  much  hazard  and 
pains,  and  with  greater  glory. 

The  king  at  his  return  into  England,  finding  his 
new  dominión  had  continued  calm  and  peaceable  un- 
der  the  authority  of  his  brother  and  council,  had  rea- 
fon  to  believe  it  would  eafily  be  preferved  fo  under  his 
own.  For,  as  the  abfence  of  an  ill  prince  feldom  fails 
of  raifing  difquiets  and  commotions  among  the  people, 
in  a  government  which  is  obeyed  only  from  fear  *,  fo 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  fatisfaftion  and  obe- 
dience  of  fubjeds,  than  the  prefence  of  a  good  king-, 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  all  diftant  provinces,  go- 
verned  by  commiffions  or  fubordinate  authorities,  are 
fo  fubject  to  frequent  feditions  and  revolts,  how  law- 
fully  foever  they  are  inherited,  or  how  well  foever  they 
are  eftabliíhed  after  any  new  conqueít  or  acquifition  ; 
the  forcé  and  influence  of  authority  growing  ítill 
weaker  by  the  change  of  hands  and  diñance  of  place : 
this  difpofed  the  new  king  to  the  refolution  he  took  at 
this  time,  of  making  England  the  feat  of  his  perfon,  as 
well  as  empire,  and  governing  Normandy  by  his  lieu- 
.tenants  •,  thereby  forcing  the  common  affeóííons  of 
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birth,  or  educatíon  and  cuítom,  to  yield  and  cora- 
Pjy  reafons  of  ftate,  and  preferring  a  foreign  to 
bis  natural  foil,  though,  perhaps,  feated  in  a  better 
dimate,  and  at  that  time  more  adorned  and  civilized 

by  the  commerce  of  i1  ranee,  and  other  countries  upon 
the  continent. 

With  this  refolution  and  in  this  fecurity  he  ap- 
plied  himfelf  at  his  retnrn  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
Giders  of  his  ftate,  wherein  he  as  well  excelled  as  in 
tnoie  of  war,  and  was  framed,  not  only  for  a  oxear 
piince,  bnt  for  a  good  ;  to  which  he  was  inclined  by 
tne  bounty  and  elemeney  of  his  natural  difpoíitions, 
oy  the  ftrength  and  foundneís  of  his  judgment,  and  by 
rne  experience  of  his  age  :  his  firft  care  wTas  to  pró¬ 
vida  foryhe  due  adminiftration  and  execution  of  laws 
and  juftice  throughout  his  realm  ;  and  the  next  was, 
to  introduce  order  into  the  common  courfe  of  his  re¬ 
ven  ue,  and  manage  it  with  fo  great  proportion  of  his. 
expence  to  his  receipts,  as  rrught  neither  leave  the 
Crown  in  neceífities,  ñor  the  fub]e¿fs  in  fears  of  new 
or  lawlefs  exacnons  and  oppreíhons ;  juftice  being  the 
very  foundation  of  government,  as  trealure  is  faid  to 
be  the  finew  of  war. 

hor  the  firft  ;  as  he  had  fworn  at  his  coronation  to 
govern  by  the  iaws  of  the  realm  ;  fo  he  continued  the 
ancient  cuftoms  and  hberties  of  the  people,  that  were 
called  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  in  lubftance  obferved,  both  inwhat  con¬ 
cerned  the crown  and  theftibjeft,  though  he  introduced 
feyeral  new  forms  in  the  adminiftration  or  execution 
of  them  :  befides  the  ancient  laws  of  cuftoms  that 
Goncern’ed  the  deícent  of  privare  inheritances,  or  the  pe- 
nalties  upon  feveral  crimes,  there  were  two  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  the  Saxon-or  Engliíh  kingdom  :*  the  trial  by 
junes  of  twelve  men,  wherein  confifted  the  chief  fafety 
of  mens  properties  and  lives  ;  and  the  borough-law, 
which  was  the  greateft  fecurity  that  had  been  invented 
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by  the  wifdom  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  for  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  realm.  The  firft,  I  know,  is  by  fome 
authors  mentioned  as  having  becn  introdnced  by  this 
Norman  king  out  of  the  laws  of  that  country  :  but  I 
think  it  evident  to  have  been  an  inftitution  very  an- 
tient  among  the  Saxons,  and  to  have  been  derived  and 
obferved  during  the  whole  fucceífion  of  the  Engliíii 
kings,  and  even  in  the  Danifh  reigns,  without  any  in- 
terruption.  Nordoes  there  want  fome  traces  or  appear- 
anees  of  it,  from  the  very  firft  inftitutions  of  Odin,  the 
firft  great  leader  of  the  Afiatick  Goths  or  Cetas  into 
Europe,  and  the  founder  of  that  mighty  kingdom 
round  the  Baltic  fea,  from  whence  all  the  Gothic  go- 
vernments  in  thefe  north-weft  parts  of  the  world  were 
derived,  by  the  fpreading  conquefts  of  thofe  northern 
races. 

It  is  recorded,  that  upon  the  beginning  of  his  expe- 
dition,  he  ordained  a  council  of  twelve  men,  who 
fhould  judge  and  decide  all  matters  that  carne  in  quef- 
tion  :  and  there  being  then  no  other  laws  eftablifhed 
among  thofe  vaft  numbers  of  rough  people,  going  to 
feek  out  new  conquefts,  and  thereby  feats  to  inhabit; 
it  is  probable,  thefe  twelve  men  judged  all  cafes  upon 
evidence  or  matter  of  faét,  and  then  gave  their  fen- 
tence,  and  appointed  penalties  accordingto  what  they 
efteemed  moft  agreeable  to  juftice  and  equity,  fo  as 
*he  tv/elve  men  were  at  firft  both  jurors  and  judges  : 
tneir  judgments  incaufes  both  real  and  criminal  being 
generally  approved  as  juft  and  equitable,  grew  into 
precedent  to  fucceeding  judges,  and  being  received  by 
general  fubmiffion,  introduced  the  cuftom  of  certain 
íentences  being  pronounced  in  certain  caufes,  and  cer¬ 
tain  puniíhments  being  ufually  infiifted  upon  certain 
crimes.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  multipücity  of  bu  fi¬ 
néis,  the  matter  of  faót  continued  to  be  tried  by  twelve 
men  j  but  the  adjudgment  of  the  punifhment,  and 
the  fentenc.e  thereupon,  carne  to  be  given  by  one  or 

two. 
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two,  or  more  perfons,  chofen  out  of  fuch  as  were  beft 
verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  had  been  ufual  i n 
former  judgments  npon  like  cafes ;  and  as  the  firíl 
part  was  left  to  the  equals  or  neighbours  cf  the  perfons 
accufed  (as  moft  likely  to  do  juílice  toone  of  their  own 
rank  or  acquaintance)  fo  the  other  was  committed  to 
perfons  Oí  learmng  or  knowledge  in  the  ancient  cuf- 
tonas,  iccoids,  ci  traditions  of  what  had  long  paíled  in 
the  couiíe  oí  juftice  among  that  nation  :  thus  we  find 
it  evident,  that  in  the  Saxon  reigns  in  England,  caufes 
were  adjudged  by  the  aldermen  and  bifhop  of  the  íe- 
veral  fhires,  with  the  affiftance  of  twelve  men  of  the 
fame  county,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  judges  or 
affifcants  to  the  two  firft,  by  fuch  as  affirm  or  pretend 
this  manner  of  trial  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  con- 
queror  himfelf  out  of  Normandy,  who  is  thereby  faid 
to  have  introduced  in  this,  as  well  as  femé  other  forms, 
the  Norman  laws  into  the  common  3aw  of  England. 

It  is  ti  ue,  that  the  lame  cuííom  or  trial  was  uled  in 
Normandy  betore  the  conqueít,  and  it  is  moft  probable, 
that  neither  the  Englifh  received  it  frorn  the  Ñor- 
mams,  ñor  thefe  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  that  both  na- 
tions,  deriving  their  original  from  thofe  ancient  Goths, 
agreed  in  feveral  cuíloms  or  inftitutions  deducedfrom 
tlieir  common  anceftors,  which  made  this  trial  by  ju- 
ríes  continué  uninterrupted  in  England,  not  only  by 
the  Normaos,  but  by  the  Danés  alfo,  who  were  but 
another  fwarm  of  that  great  northern  hive.  It  is  true, 
the  ternas  of  jury  and  verdiét  were  introduced  by  the  - 
Normaos,  with  many  others  in  the  ftile  and  praótice 
of  our  laws  ;  but  the  triáis  by  twelve  men,  with  that 
ellential  circumftance  of  their  unanimous  agreement, 
was  not  only  ufed  among  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  but 
is  known  to  have  been  as  ancient  in  Sweden,  as  any  re- 
cords  or  traditions  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  the 
£rfl  icat  of  the  Gothic  dominions  in  the  north-weft 
^  parts 
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parts  of  Europe,  and  it  ftill  remains  in  fome  provinces 
of  that  country.  However,  king  William  caufed  this 
to  be  obferved  as  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom, 
and  thereby  gave  great  and  univerfal  fatisfaótion 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  both  Engliíli  and  Nor- 
mans. 

The  hoough-law  had  been  likewlfe  anciently  efta- 
bliílied  among  theSaxons,  whereby  every  íhire  was  di- 
vided  into  fo  many  hundreds  or  boroughs,  confifting 
at  firft  of  one  hundred  families  therein  ufually  inhabit- 
ing  •,  every  hundred  into  fo  many  tithings,  confifting 
of  ten  families.  If  any  perfon  committed,  or  were  ac~ 
cufed  of  any  crime,  the  tithing  to  which  he  belonged 
was  bound  to  produce  him  to  juftice  before  the  court 
of  the  hundred  or  county  :  if  he  fled,  they  were  to  fwear 
they  were  not  accomplices  of  the  faft,  and  that  they 
would  procure  the  criminal,  whenever  they  could  find 
him  ,  if  this  failed,  in  a  certain  time,  they  would  dif¬ 
eo  ver  all  the  goods  he  was  poíTefied  of  within  their 
tithing,  to  fatisfy  the  damage  done  to  a  fubjedt,  or  a 
fine  to  the  king  upon  fuch  an  offence ;  if  neither  perfon 
ñor  eftate  appeared,  then  the  tithing  was  anfwerable 
to  a  certain  proportion  ;  and  if  that  were  not  fufficient, 
then  it  was  laid  upon  the  hundred.  By  this  means  it 
became  every  man’s  intereft,  as  tvell  as  his  duty,  to 
prevent  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  among  their 
neighbours,  and  to  difeover  the  crimináis,  fince  thev 
were  otherwife  to  fhare  in  the  penalty  \  and  as  the  reít 
of  the  tithing  was  bound  for  the  behaviour  of  every 
freeman  among  them,  fo  every  lord  or  maíter  was 
bound  to  anfwer  in  the  fame  maner  for  their  fer- 
vants. 

í  know  notwhether  any  conftitution  of  governmenu 
either  ancient  or  modern,  ever  invented  or  inftituted 
any  law  or  order,  of  greater  wifdom,  or  of  greater 
forcé,  to  preferve  the  peace  and  fafety  of  any  ftate, 
and  of  equal  utility  to  the  prinee  and  peopie,  rnaking 
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virtue  and  innocence  of  Ufe  ío  neceííary,  by  the  eafy 
apprehenfion  or  difcovery,  and  certain  puniíhment  of 
offenders.  This  law  the  king  caufed  likewife  to  be 
feverely  obferved  during  his  reign,  finding  therein 
his  own  intereft  as  well  as  his  peoples,  and  the  o-reat 
fecurity  of  his  nevv-fettled  government.  ° 

He  confiimed  all  mens  properties,  inheritances,  and 
fucceílions,  invading  none,  either  for  his  own  benefit, 
or  reward  of  his  Norman  forces,  or  friends,  exceptin^ 
the  poíteffions  of  fnch  as  had  oppofed  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  a  lawful  right,  as 
derived  from  the  teílament  of  Edward  the  ConfeíTor, 
and  thereby  was  made  a  pretence  of  legal  forfeiture  in 
all  that  íefiñed  him  i  but  tins  biow  to  ío  inany  eítates 
and  families  was  gi ven  at  once,  and  no  more  rénewed; 
on  the  contrary,  juftice  was  adminiftred  equaliy  to  the 
Englifhmen,  upon  the  injuries  of  the  Normans,  who 
prelumed  upon  the  king’s  favour,  in  prejudice  of  right, 
and  of  thole  laws  he  had  confirmed  or  eftablilhed] 
Whereof  one  memorable  inílanceremains  upon  record, 
even  in  thole  writers  who  were  moft  fevere  upon  the  ac- 
tions  and  memory  of  this  prince  :  it  was  an  action  be- 
tween  W arren  a  Norman  and  Sherburn  an  Engliíhman  : 
the  firft,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  king,  had  enter- 
ed  upon  the  lands  cf  the  other ;  who  carne  into  courr, 
and  pleaded,  that  he  had  never  bore  arms  againft  the 
king,  ñor  oppofed  his  tule  or  acceíTion  to  the  crown, 
but  had  lived  always  peaceably  upon  his  own  lands,  and 
ib  was  Hable  to  no  forfeiture  by  the  cornmon  law,  but 
was  farther  fecured  by  the  king’s  declaration  imme- 
diately  after  his  coming  to  the  crown  :  upon  which 
plea,  a  juít  fentence  v/as  given  in  favour  of  Sherburn, 
his  lands  reftored,  and  Warren  the  Norman  cali  and 
condemned  to  the  cofts  of  the  fuit. 

He  appointed  juftices  to  preferve  the  peace,  and  ad- 
mjnifter  juftice  in  every  county,  purfuant  to  that 
which  was  ufed  in  the  Saxon  reigns.  For  the  pleas  of 
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che  crown,  and  thoíe  of  greater  moment,  between  the 
fubjcíts,  he  created  jiidges  of  the  moft  learned  and 
able  he  could  find  ,  and  ordained  íour  terms  each 
year,  confifted  of  a  certain  number  oí  days,  wherein 
juftice  fhould  be  duly  adminiftred,  and  all  fuits  heard 
in  fuch  places  as  the  king  íliould  appoint  and  find  moft 
convenient.  Befides  thefe  orders,  he  inftituted  the 
courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequcr  *,  the  firft  for  tern- 
pering  the  rigour  of  laws  according  to  the  diótates  of 
confcience  and  equity,  and  the  other  for  determining 
all  aftions  concerning  the  révenues  oí  the  crown,  and 
puniíhing  exa&ions  or  irregular  proceedings  in  the  of- 
ficers  who  levied  or  received  them,  as  well  as  defaults 
or  delays  in  thofe  from  whom  it  was  due. 

For  taxes  or  impofitions  unufual,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  levied  any,  excepting  one  of  fix  íhillings  upon 
each  plow-land  throughout  the  kingdom,  ñor  is  it 
welí  agreed  at  what  time,  or  upon  what  occafion  this 
was  raifed,  whether  by  confent  of  a  general  afiembly, 
or  by  his  own  regal  authority  *,  by  this,  indeed,  he 
impofed  Danegelt  upon  the  invaíion  of  the  Danés, 
which  happpened  once  or  twice  in  this  reign,  though 
with  lítele  progrefs  or  fuccefs. 

This  tax  was  firft  raifed  by  Ethelred  upon  the  firft 
enterprize  of  the  Danés  upon  England,  and  afterwards 
ufed  by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors  upon  the  like  danger, 
fometimes  to  repulfe  them  by  forcé  and  arms,  fome- 
times  to  evade  them  by  bargains  and  money,  where- 
with  they  compounded  for  the  prefent  dangers,  but 
invited  others  to  come  by  fuch  mean  defences. 

This  tax  grew  odious  to  the  people,  whenever  it 
was  raifed  upon  any  other  pretence  than  a  Danifti  in¬ 
vaíion  and  though  it  was  fometimes  levied,  yetvery 
feldom,  and  cautiouíly,  by  fome  few  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  but  once  or  twice  by  this  Norman  prince, 
and  then,  moft  probably,  upon  the  true  natural  occa- 
fions  which  had  given  it  the  firft  original :  thus,  I 
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fuppoíe,  it  is  confounded  with  the  tax  befo  re  men- 
tioned,  and  without  applying  it  to  the  Danifh  inva- 
fions,  by  fome  writers  who  feem  to  take  all  occafions 
of  defaming  the  adions  and  memory  of  this  king,  and 
to  avoid  alljuít  excufes  of  any  that' were  ill  refented  : 
and  this  proceeded  fróm  the  ill  talent  of  the  monkiíh 
wmers,  who  meafuied  the  virtues  and  vices  of  princes 
by  the  opinión  of  their  favour  or  difaffedion  to  the 
cletgy ,  whom  they  accounted  or  ítiled  the  churchj 
t tough  this  general  appellation  is  known  to  compre- 
end  not  only  luch  períons  as  were  anciently  choíen 
to  adminiíter  the  offices  of  divine  woríhip,  but  alio  all 
believing  Chriílians  that  compofed  fuch  afiemblies, 
to  whom  thofe  offices  were  adminiftred  :  of  this  the 
king  leemed  to  be  fenfible,  for  thotigh  he  was  a  prince 
of  known  and  great  piety,  and  fo  approved  by  the  fe- 
veral  popes  during  his  reign  ;  yet  he  appeared  very 
little  favourable,  if  not  fomething  hard  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  of  this  kingdom  •,  and  perhaps  fomething  bold 
with  their  privileges,  fo  long  enjoyed  under  the  de- 
vout  Saxon  kings. 

For  the  reft,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  ufual 
revenues  of  the  crown  ;  and  by  his  great  order  and 
management,  as  well  as  moderation  in  his  confian t 
expence,  gained  much  eafe  to  the  crown,  and  fatif- 
fadion  to  his  people. 

The  chief  and  ancient  branches  of  the  crown-re- 
venue  confifted  of,  firíl,  the  lanas  of  oíd  referved  as  a 
provifion  for  the  king’s  houfhold,  and  fo  reckoned  as 
crown-lands  •,  thefe,  at  firíl,  yielded  only  certain 
quantities  of  provifions,  as  beef,  ffieep,  wheat,  hay, 
oats,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lands,  the  tenures 
by  which  they  hele!,  and  the  quantity  ol  provifions 
lound  neceiíary  for  the  king’s  houfhold  ;  what  over- 
plus  remained  was  compounded  for,  and  paid  in  mo4 
ncy,  according  to  the  rates  ufual  and  agreed.  The 
next  was  a,auty  referved  ancientlyout  of  everyknight’s 
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fee  ;  which,  at  firft,  was  conftantly  paid  as  a  quit-rent, 
but  being  very  fmall  carne  in  time  to  be  neglefted 
by  the  kings,  that  contented  themfelves  with  the  mi- 
litary  attendance  of  the  knights  in  their  wars,  and 
with  levying  fometimes  a  greater  duty,  upon  great  or 
urgent  occaíions,  under  the  ñame  of  efcuage,  which 
was  burdenfome  and  odious,  till  the  proportions  and 
occafions  carne  to  be  afcertained.  Thofe  authors  who 
will  make  the  conquerof  to  have  broken  or  changed 
the  laws  of  England,  and  introduced  thofe  of  Nor- 
mandy,  pretend  this  duty  of  efcuage,  with  the  tenures 
of  knights  fervice  and  baronage,  to  have  come  over  in 
this  reign,  as  well  as  the  trial  by  juries  :  but  as  enough 
has  been  íaid  to  clear  the  laft,  lo  it  needs  no  proof  that 
ihefe,  with  tne  other  feudal  laws,  were  all  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  ancient  Goths,  and  by  them  fettled 
in  ail  the  provinces  which  they  conquered  of  the  Ro¬ 
mán  empire ;  and,  among  the  reft,  by  the  Saxons  in 
England,  as  well  as  by  the  Francs  in  Gaul,  and  the 
Normans  inNormandy,  where  the  ufe  of  their  ftates, 
or  general  affemblies,  were  likewife  of  the  fame 
original. 

The  laft  common  branch  of  the  king’s  revenue 
confifted  of  forfeitures,  both  of  lands  and  goods,  in 
cafes  of  treafon  ;  and  fines,  or  fome  known  mulftary 
puniíhments  upon  other  crimes,  which  were  diftinétly 
prefcribed  in  the  Saxon  laws,  even  for  manílaughter 
and  murder  itfelf ;  the  rigour  of'  thofe  times  not  ex- 
tending  to  blood,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
common  fafety  of  the  kingdom  was  concerned  by 
the  danger  of  the  king. 

By  all  thefe  orders  and  inftitutions,  and  the  cle- 
mency  as  well  as  juílice  wherewith  they  are  admini- 
ftered,  the  king,  how  new  foever  his  reign,  how  dif- 
puted  his  tifie,  and  how  dilagreeable  his  perfon  by  a 
foreign  birth,  yet  fo  far  gamed  the  general  aífeótions 
and  fatisfaífion  ox  the  commoners  of  ti ac  realm,  who 
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aík  nothing  but  fecurity  in  their  eftates  and  properties9 
that  no  commotions  afterwards  raifed  by  the  nobles 
and  clergy  againft  his  government,  though  in  favour 
of  a  better  right  and  title,  were  ever  fupported  by  the 
commons,  who  compofe  the  mafs  or  bulk  of  a  nation  : 
and  whoie  general  good  or  ill  humour,  fatisfaction  or 
difcontent,  will  ever  have  the  moft  forcible  influence 
for  the  prefervation  or  ruinof  any  ftate. 

Befides  the  good  and  profitable  inftitutions  and  or- 
ders  of  this  king,  already  mentioned,  fo  generally  ap- 
proved,  and  fo  grateful  to  the  commonalty  of  the 
realm,  there  were  others  of  a  different  nature,  and 
which  had  a  contrary  effeít,  by  diftafting  and  dif- 
obliging  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  and  moft  or  all  of 
the  clergy  ;  though  íome  were  fo  cautious  as  not  to 
lofe  their  dignities  or  revenues  by  exprefilng  their 
refentments. 

The  offences  taken  by  thefe  laft  were,  firft,  the 
abrogating  or  furceafing  the  judiciary  power  exercifed 
by  the  biíhops  during  the  Saxon  times  in  each  county 
where  juftice  was  adminiftered  ;  and  the  biíliop  with 
the  aldermen  or  earl  of  each  íhire,  fat  as  judges  in 
thofe  courts,  which  increaíed  not  only  their  authority, 
but  their  revenues  too,  by  a  fhare  they  had  with  the 
king  in  all  fines  raifed  from  the  iftlie  of  caufes  there 
cietermined  :  but  all  this  was  aboliílied  by  the  king’s 
inftitution  of  jufticiaries,  to  adminifter  juftice  upon  all 
pleas  of  the  crown,  and  others  among  fubjects,  at 
four  terms  of  the  year. 

This  gave  particular  offence  to  the  biíliops,  but 
another  to  the  whoie  clergy  for  whereas  before  they 
held  all  their  lands  by  Franc  almonage,  and  fubjed:  to 
no  dudes  or  impofitions,  but  fuch  as  they  laid  upon 
themfelves  in  their  ecclefiaítical  aífemblies  :  this 
prince  finding  above  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  in  poíTemon  of  the  clergy,  and  the  torces  of 
the  crown,  which  confifted  in  knight’s  fervice,  lef- 
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fened  in  proportion  by  their  immunity,  he  reduced 
all  their  lands  to  the  tenure  of  knights  fees  and  ba¬ 
rón  age,  and  thereby  fubjeófed  them  to  the  attendance 
upon  the  king  in  his  wars,  anei  to  other  fervices  an- 
ciently  due ;  and  fometimes  railed  npon  all  lands  that 
held  in  fee  from  the  crown.  This  innovation  touched 
not  only  the  biíhops,  but  all  the  abbots  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  many  of  whom  were  endowed  v/ith 
fo  great  lands  and  revenues,  that  in  right  thereof  they 
were  upon  the  regular  conftitutions  of  parliaments, 
allowed  feffion  vvith  the  biíhops,  as  barons  in  the 
houfe  of  lords. 

The  whole  clergy  exclaimed  againft  this  new  infti- 
tution,  not  only  as  an  indignity  and  injuftice,  but  as 
an  impiety  too  and  violation  of  the  facred  rights  of 
the  holy  church  :  but  their  complaints  were  without 
redrefs,  though  not  without  ill  confequence. 

The  dilcontents  among  many  of  the  great  nobles 
arofe  chiefiy  from  two  occafions  :  the  firft  was  the 
rigour  of  the  foreft-laws  and  of  their  execution  ;  and 
the  other  was  the  king’s  too  apparent  partiality  to  his 
Normans. 

To  know  the  ground  or  pretence  of  thefe  foreft- 
laws,  it  will  be  neceífary  to  run  up  to  their  original  ! 
In  the  firft  feizures  and  diftributionsmade  of  theBritiíh 
lands  by  the  conquering  Saxons,  befides  thofe  referved 
to  the  kings  or  divided  among  the  people,  and  held 
by  the  tenures  either  of  knights  fervice  or  of  book- 
land,  as  it  was  termed  among  the  Saxons,  and  thereby 
diftinguifhed  from  that  of  villenage,  there  were 
many  great  trads  of  barren,  wild,  or  woody  lands 
left  undiípofed,  and  in  a  manner  wafte  *,  fo  great 
numbers  of  Britifh  inhabitants  having  been  extin- 
guiílied  by  the  wars,  or  retired  into  Wales,  Cornwal, 
Britany,  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  nev/  Saxons,  not  con¬ 
tení  to  ihaie  among  them  any  lands  but  fuch  as  were 
fruitiul  and  fit  to  be  cuítivated,  thele  were  inclofed, 
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or  improved  as  weli  as  inhabited  by  the  new  propríe- 
tors,  and  the  others  left  wafte,  as  well  as  undifpofed 
to  any  certain  owners.  The  whole  country  was,  as 
has  been  obferved,  very  full  of  all  forts  of  wild  game 
in  the  time  of  the  Britains,  who  lived  at  large,  with- 
out  any  inclofures,  little  property,  and  fubfifted  much 
upon  hunting,  fifhing,  and  fowling,  which  they  had 
all  in  common,  Upon  the  inclofing  or  cultivating  of 
the  fruitful  lands  by  the  Saxons,  the  wild  beafts,  na- 
turally  afraid  of  neighbours,  whom  they  found  to  be 
all  enemies,  fied  into  the  wild,  woody,  and  defolate 
trafts  of  land,  where  they  found  íhelter,  and  fed, 
though  hardly,  yet  out  of  common  fight  and  noife  : 
and  hereby  all  thofe  parís  became  repleniíhed  with  all 
forts  of  game,  efpecially  with  red  and  fallow-deer* 
and  made  all  thofe  feveral  extents  of  ground  which 
were  afterwards  calied  forefts. 

The  Saxon  kings  eíteemed  thefe  to  belong  to  the 
crown  by  their  right  to  all  pofíefiions  that  have  no 
certain  owner,  and  by  their  never  having  been  difpofed 
upon  the  firft  diviíions  of  land  in  the  Saxon  king- 
doms,  ñor  afterwards  by  any  grants  of  the  crown. 
This  right  was  not  difputed,  ñor  any  ufe  of  it  made, 
farther  than  for  the  king's  pleafure,  which  yet  was  not 
by  them  reftrained  from  the  nobles  and  knights  that 
were  borderers  upon  the  forefts,  who  were  ib  modérate 
in  thofe  more  limpie  ages,  as  to  commit  no  exceífes, 
or  deítroy  the  game,  which  it  was  their  intereíl  to  pre- 
ferve,  both  for  their  fport  and  the  quarry ;  and  for 
iome  ufe  made  of  it  for  common  pafturage  among  all 
the  bordering  neighbours. 

William  the  Conqueror  notonly  feized  upon  all  thefe 
forefts,  as  part  ofhis  own  demefnes,  but  made  a  very 
large  one  in  Hampfhire,  befides  thofe  he  found,  by  lay- 
ing  wafte  and  leaving  uninhabited  great  extents  of 
land,  which  he  pretended  to  be  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
ancient  fucceílion,  or  by  new  forfeitures ,  and  this  he 
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called  The  new  foreíl,  which  ñame,  after  fo  long  a 
courfe  of  ages,  it  ílill  retains. 

In  all  theie  forefts  he  pretended  an  abfolute  right 
and  dominión  ;  and  in  purfuance  thereof  inftituted 
new  and  arbitrary  laws  of  his  own,  unufed  and  un- 
known  before  in  this  kingdom,  and  very  different  from 
the  moderation  of  the  Saxon  government.  He  con-' 
fined  all  hunting;  or  fowling  in  thefe  forefts  to  him- 
felf,  or  fuch  as  fhould  have  right  to  it  by  his  con  ce  f* 
fions  or  permifllons.  Heimpofed  fines  opon  all  tref- 
pafies  committed  in  them,  according  to  his  own  plea- 
fure,  and  which  feemed  much  to  exceed  the  fault  or 
walue  of  the  thing.  Theie  he  caufed  to  be  levied  with 
great  rigour  and  exafíion,  and  thereby  debarred  not 
only  his  commoners,  but  his  nobles  too,  from  a  li- 
berty  they  had  before  always  enjoyed.  Though  he 
took  care  not  to  provoke  the  commoners,  by  levying 
pafturage  free  for  fuch  of  the  neighbours  who  lived 
moft  upon  their  ftock,  and  thereby  took  no  great  of- 
fence  at  the  reftraint  from  their  fport,  which  they  had 
not  time  from  their  labour  much  to  follow  ;  yet 
the  nobles  and  knights,  who  valued  their  fports  more 
than  common  gains,  and  made  ufe  of  their  riches  but 
for  increafe  of  their  pleafures,  refented  this  reftraint 
as  a  fenfible  injury,  as  an  invafion  of  their  liberties, 
andeven  as  an  aífedlation  of  an  arbitrary  power  in  this 
particular  ;  and  from  the  exercife  whereof  he  was  only 
reftrained  by  the  regareis  of  his  fafety  and  intereft  in 
others  of  more  moment  and  confequence  :  the  great 
nobles  refented  it  yet  farther  as  an  indignity,  by  le- 
velling  their  privileges  with  the  liberties  of  the  com¬ 
moners,  from  whom  they  efteemed  themfelves  dif- 
tinguiíhed  by  the  ufual  regards  and  refpeíls  paid  them 
from  the  princes,  in  their  degree,  as  well  as  from 
the  people.  Ñor  does  it  appear,  whether  this  violent 
inftitution  of  the  foreft-laws  proceeded  from  his  paf. 
íionate  iove  of  hunting  (the  only  pleafure  to  which  this 
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prince  was  addiítecl)  or  frorn  his  avarice,  hy  fo  manv 
fines  to  increafe  his  treafure,  or  from  a  delire  of  being 
abiblute  and  arbitrary  in  one  part  of  his  governmenty 

which  he  found  he  could  not  be  with  any  fafety  in  the 
reft. 

.  For  his  partiality  to  the  Normans,  though  it  was 
difguiled,  or  at  ieaft  not  evident  in  the  common  forms 
of  tris  juítice,  which  run  a  free  and  even  courfe,  yet  it 
was  eafily  difcovered  in  that  of  his  graces  and  favour; 
the  civii  offices,  eccleñaftical  benefices,  places  of  moft 
truft  about  his  perfon,  and  in  his  realm,  were  con- 
ferred  generally  upon  his  Normans  •,  and  befides  theie 
advantages,  and  thofe  of  the  forfeitures  that  fell  upon 
his  entrance,  they  appeared  to  have  his  countenance, 
his  converfation,  his  confidence  ;  fo  that  whatfoever 
the  Epgüfh  poíTeíTed  of  the  kingdom,  the  Normans 
alone  feemed  topofíefs  the  king. 

This  might  have  been  more  excufable  if  the  Eng- 
lilh  had  coníidered  the  k¡ng  as  much  as-  therofelves, 
and  many  of  his  circumftances,  as  well  as  theí'r  own  : 
they  were  ílrangers  to  him,  or  but  new  acquaintance  5 
they  differed  in  language,  in  manners,  in  cuftoms  ; 
they  had  very  lately  differed  in  intereft,  and  from  ene- 
mies  in  war,  were,  indeed,  now  become  fubjeáts,  but 
rather  as  to  a  conqueror  than  a  lawful  prince  :  the 
Normans  ipoke  his  native  tongue,  were  trained  up  in 
the  lame  cuftoms,  acquainíed  with  his  perfon  from  his 
youth,  had  attended  him  m  íiis  court,  followed  him 
in  his  wars  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  thought  it  but 
juft  they  fhould  lliare  in  his  fortunes,  as  they  had  in 
his  dangers. 

However,  many  of  the  great  afpiring  fpirits  among 
the  Engliíh  nobies  could  not  bear  this  partiality  of  the 
king’s  :  they  thought  the  Normans  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided  of  rewards  or  honours  in  Normandy,  but  thofe 
ofEngland  íliould  be  conferred  uponEngliíli:  bebdes, 
they  relentecí  the  common  teüimonies  of  his  inclination 
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to  the  Normaos,  as  much  as  they  could  have  done 
injuries  to  themíelves  •,  like  generous  lovers,  who  are 
more  jealous  and  fpited  to  fee  their  rivals  gain  the  in¬ 
clinaron  of  their  miílrefs  than  the  poífeíTion,  and  had 
rather  they  íhould  have  her  body  than  her  hearc. 

Upon  all  thefe  caufes,  the  difcontents  of  many  chief 
Englifh  nobles  and  prelates  vvere  grown  to  fuch  a 
height,  fwelling  more  within,  the  more  they  were  fup- 
preífed,  that  they  wanted  ordy  a  fair  occafion  to  draw 
them  to  a  head,  and  make  them  break  out  withvio- 
ence  and  much  pain  and  danger  to  the  ftate. 

This  was  furnifhed  them,  either  by  fortune  or  de- 
fign,  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year  of  the  conque- 
ror’s  reign  ;  for  the  authors  are  neither  diíiinft  ñor 
agreed  in  aíTigning  the  caufes,  or  the  times  of  this 
king’s  aélions  in  war,  or  inftitutions  in  peace,  by 
which  their  true  nature  and  that  of  the  prince  would 
have  been  beft  difcovered  •,  whereas  they  content 
themfelves  to  difplay  their  eloquence  or  vent  their 
paffions  by  relating  general  or  particular  events,  what 
was  done,  and  what  was  fuffered  in  his  reign  ;  by 
which  fome  of  the  Norman  writers  endeavour  to  re- 
prefent  him  as  a  god,  and  fome  of  the  Englifh  like  a 
devil,  and  both  unjuftly. 

Edgar  Atheling  was  nephew  to  Edward  the  Con- 
feíTor,  and  the  undifputed  as  well  as  undoubted  heir  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  Saxon  race  :  it  was  generally 
thought  that  he  had  likewife  been  defigned  by  king 
Edward,  ajuftand  pious  prince,  tofucceed  him  in  the 
throne  ♦,  and  that  his  pretended  declaration  by  Harold, 
or  teílarrient  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  were  fictitious, 
or  at  íeaft  neither  of  them  evident  from  any  olear  and 
undoubted  wntings  or  teftimonies.  Edgar  was  be¬ 
bdes,  from  the  bounty  of  his  nature,  the  excclience  of 
his  temper,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  and  the  com- 
paíTion  of  his  unjuíl  fortunes,  much  and  generally  be- 
loved  and  efteemed  among  all  the  Englifh,  both  nobles 
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and  commons  yet  he  neither  oppofed  Harold’s  ufur- 
pation,  ñor  the  Normans  conqueft  •,  whether  for  want 
oí  ípiric  to  attempt  fo  great  an  adventure,  or  upon 
pj  udence,  not  to  oppofe  iuch  powers  as  he  found  un- 
refiítible,  and  in  which  fo  many  circumftances  had 
confpired,  chufing  rather  to  content  himfelf  with  the 
fnades  oí  a  prívate  condition,  out  or  danger  and  envv, 
or  at  leaft  to  attend  fome  future  occafions  that 

injgriL  open  a  more  probable  way  to  his  hopes  and  his 
fortunes. 

_ 1  yas  at  London,  among  many  other  nobles, 
when  the  famous  and  decifive  battle  was  fought  at 
Hafnngs,  and  the  news  brought  of  the  duke’s  vidlorv 
«.id  of  1  j.aiold  s  oeath  :  tnoie  of  the  nobles  who  vvere 
for  oppofing  the  conquero rs  were  for  declaring  Edgar 
Atheling  king  ;  the  citizens  of  London  were  at  firft 
difpofed  to  the  Jame  refolution  ;  but  the  bifoops  and 
clergy,  who  had  the  greateft  fway  among  both  thofe 
orders,  prevailed  in  this  general  council  for  a  general 
iubminion  to  the  fate  of  the  kingdom. 

Jn  puríi¡ance  of  tms  i  eío]t¡non,  Edgar  Athehn°*,  with 
Stigand  and  Alred,  archbiíhops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  Edwin  and  Morchar,  two  of  the  greateft  Eno-lifh 
loids,  tne  reft  of  tne  nobles  and  bifhops  who  had  at- 
tended  the  victorious  duke  upen  his  way  to  London, 
was  well  received  by  him,  and  treated  with  bounty  as 
well  as  humanity ;  fo  that  the  young  prince  attended 
frequently  at  court,  accompanied  the  king  into  Ñor- 
mandy,  returned  with  him  into  England°  and  lived 
tnere  íor  fome  time  like  one  who  had  forgot  his  birth 
and  his  title,  though  they  were  by  the  Englilh  well  re- 
mem oered  :  but  at  length,  either  weary  of  reft,  or 
rouzed  by  other  fpirits  more  unquiet  than  his  own,  he 
reíolved,  or  at  leaft  pretended,  to  make  a  journey  into 
Hungary,  where  he  was  born  during  his  father’s  exile, 
had  lived  iong,  and  was  much  beloved :  lie  embarked 
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for  Flanders  with  his  two  fiílers  Margaret  and 
Chriftine  •,  but,  forced  by  a  ftorm  and  contrary  winds, 
or  allured  by  fairer  hopes,  he  was  driven  11  pon  the 
coafts  of  Scotland  •,  the  firft  was  given  out,  but  the  laft 
fufpe&ed,  from  the  event  of  this  voyage.  He  was  re- 
ceived  by  Malcolm  the  king  with  great  kindnefs  and 
compaffion  of  his  difaíters  both  at  fea  and  land  •,  was 
reforted  to  by  all  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  had 
fheltered  themlelves  in  that  kingdom  upon  hate  or  fear 
of  the  conqueít  in  England  ;  and  was  by  them  ac- 
knowledged  and  honoured  as  the  true  and  lawful  heir 
of  that  crown.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  king  of 
Scotland,  inflamed  either  with  the  beauty  of  the  young 
lady,  or  with  the  hopes  of  her  brother’s  fortunes,  or 
upon  former  concert  with  the  Englifh  nobles  refiding 
in  Scotland,  and  intelligence  with  others  difcontented 
in  England,  married  the  lady  Margaret,  eldeft  fifter 
of  Edgar  ^  and  thereby  became  newly  engaged  in  the 
interefts  and  family  of  this  noble  but  unfortunate 
prince. 

The  fame  of  this  adventure  was  no  fooner  divulged 
in  England,  than  it  raifed  a  great,  though  different 
motion  in  the  minds  of  all  men  there,  who  were  either 
well  or  ill  aífeíled  to  the  new  king,  filhng  ore  party 
with  new  hopes,  and  the  other  with  new  fears,  and 
reafonably  enough  in  both,  from  all  common  appear-  , 
anees.  Many  perfons  of  great  note  and  authority  in 
England  repaired  immediately  upon  it  into  Scotland, 
fome  by  eafy  paífages  outof  the  northern  counties,  and 
others  out  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  realm  by  more 
difficult  eícapes,  either  by  fea  or  land.  Among  thefe 
were  the  earls  Edwin,  Morchar,  Hereward,  Syward, 
Gofpatrick,  men  of  great  eftates  and  power,  as  was  be- 
lieved,  in  England,  with  many  other  nobles  and 
gentlemen.  But  that  which  feemed  yet  of  greater  in- 
fluence  and  authority,  was  the  repair  of  Stigand  arch- 
biíhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Alred  of  York,  with  divers 
2  other 
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other  biíhops  and  prelates,  who  having  been  the  chief 
ínítruments  m  making  vvay  for  the  eafy  acceflion  of 
duke  Wilhamto  the  crown,  and  for  the  general  iub- 
miffion  of  the  Engliíh  to  his  reign,  were  prefumed  now 
hkeiy  to  prove  of  as  great  moment  and  importance 
toi  tne  refcoration  and  fupport  of  a  juft  Engliíb  title  in 
Edgar,  as  they  nad  been  for  the  admiffion  and  efta- 
bhíhment  of  one  difputed  and  foreign,  of  the  Norman 
duives  :  .bebdes,  the  clergy  being  accounted  the  wife 
and  learned  men  of  that  age,  were  efteemed  moft 
ineely  to  jtidge  beft  of  the  rights,  and  beft  to  forefee 
tne  events  m  dilputes  of  the  crown,  and  unlikely  to 
embark  themfelves  in  a  bottom  unfound,  upon  either 
tiie  regareis  of  juftice  or  iuccefs. 

^  Edgar,  exalted  with  fuch  a  concourfe  of  nobles  out 
oí  England,  ana  thehopes  they  gave  him  ofa  o-reater 
f rom  the  people  there,  when  he  fhould  appear  Imono- 
tnem,  relolved  to  lay  claim  to  that  crown,  and  with 
ía-onger  arguments  than  thofe  of  a  bare  title  or  rio-ht 
Oí  íucceffion,  how  juft  foever  :  for  the  Scots  kino-  had 
now  affiíted  him  with  a  great  army,  being  induced  to 
engage  openly  in  his  quarrel,  not  only  by  the  charms 
cf  his  wife,  or  compaffion  of  her  brother’s  hard  for- 
í  úllí-  by  reaíons  of  fíate  as  well  as  of  juítice  and 
affedlion  :  lie  feared  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
powerful,^  afpiring,  and  fortúnate  a  prince,  and  ap- 
prehended  his  ambition  would  not  ceafe  with  the  con-  ~ 
queíl  of  England,  but  extend  it  to  that  of  Scotland 
íyu,  and  i  educing  tnewhole  iíland  ofBntain  under  one 
dominión,  for  which  it  feemed  by  nature  to  have  been 
framed  ;  he  thought  it  both  wife  and  necéííary,  to 
give  lome  ftop  to  this  growing  power,  before  it'be- 
came  too  well  fettled  at  home,  and  thereby  prepared 
foi  new  entei  prizes  .abroad  ;  and  that  it  wasbettercar- 
rying  a  warinto  England,  than  expedling  itin  Scotland. 
He  was  glad^of  lo  fair  an  occafion  tojuftify  his  quar- 
itl,  and  by  aavancing  the  fortunes  of  Edgar,  to  fecure 
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his  own  :  he  had  taken  meafures  with  Swane  king  of 
Denmark  to  enter  the  Humber  with  a  powerful  navy, 
whilft  he  with  his  army  entered  the  northern  provinces 
by  land  •,  and  with  the  fons  of  Harold  at  the  fame 
time  to  invade  the  Weíl,  by  the  affiftance  of  forces  to 
be  furniíhed  by  Drone  king  of  Ireland,  to  whom  they 
had  fled  upon  the  Norman  viítory.  He  prefumed 
upon  great  infurreótions  among  the  Englifh  in  favour 
of  Edgar,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  nobles  his  af- 
fociates,  who  had  reprefented  the  common  difcontents 
in  England  to  be  as  great  as  their  own. 

Thefehopes  were  not  ill-grounded,  ñor  the  defigns 
ill  laid  ;  for  the  Daniíh  fleet  was  ready  to  fail,  and  the 
fons  of  Harold,  with  their  Iriíh  forces,  landed  and  raifed 
a  commotion  in  the  Weft,  at  the  lame  time  that Edgar, 
with  thofe  outof  Scotland,  invaded  the  North,  where 
he  found  at  firft  no  oppofition  ;  but  inftead  of  enemies, 
met  with  many  friends  prepared  to  receive  him,  and 
increafe  his  ftrength  :  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  Cumberland,  and  the  bifhopric  ofDur- 
ham,  by  the  defeat  of  Robert  Count  of  Mortain,  who 
was  there  flain,  with  feven  hundred  Normans.  From 
thence  he  marched  without  refiílance  as  far  as  York, 
which  was.  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon  of  Norman 
ibldiers  :  he  befieged  this  city,  the  capital  and  defence 
of  all  the  northern  counties,  and  aífaulted  it  with  that 
fury,  that  he  carried  the  town  by  ftorm,  where  all  the 
Normans  were  putto  the  fword  by  the  rageandrevenge 
of  the  Engliih  nobles  in  his  army  ^  many  in  the  heat 
of  the  affault,  and  the  reft,  after  they  were  entered,  and 
found  no  inore  refiílance.  After  this  fuccefs,  Edgar 
remained  lome  time  at  York,  to  refrefh  his  army  after 
io  long  a  match  and  fo  warm  an  adlion,  which  had 
coi!  him  the  kves  oí  many  brave  men,  and  the  wounds 
of  many  more.  Bebdes,  he  expefted  here  to  lee  his 
army  ioon  encreaíed  by  the  repair  of  many  friends  and 
difcontents  out  oí  the  iouthern  provinces  of  England, 
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and  by  the  arrival  of  the  Danilh  fleet  in  the  Humber 
acccrding  to  the  concert  before  agreed,  and  for  which 
he  knew  all  had  been  prepared. 

t*llj  rrciunded  withdangers  from  the 
WeftandNorth,  and  with  jealoufiesof  hisnewfubjefts, 

,  wl;.ofe  aff5íhon  he  had  yet  made  no  trial,  farther 
tnan  lome  few  years  fubmiffion  to  his  government 
was  yet  undaunted  at  the  news  of  alí  thefe  attempts* 
ñor  any-ways  diltracted  byeither  fuch  various  dan¿ers 
or  i ears.  he applied  himfelf  to  thofe  which  were  neareft 
oy  íending  the  forces  he  had  ready  immediately  into’ 
tne  Weft,  under  experienced  commanders  ;  and  pre- 
pared  a  greater  army  both  of  Engliíb  and  Normans,  to 
inaren  mmfelf  mto  the  North,  after  the  commotions 
m  tne  vVeít  íhould  be  appeafed  :  this  haopened  to  be 
eaner  and  íocner  than  he  expeled,  for  the  attempt  of 
iiaroid  s  fons  with  their  Iriíh  forces  proved  weak 
ano  lamt,  though  íuccefsful  in  their  firíl  encounterj 
wherein  Ednoth,  a  brave  commander  on  the  kino-’s 
ín¡  ..,  Vi  as  ílain,  witli  leveral  of  his  followers  •,  but  the 
ions  of  Harold  being  defeated  in  a  fecond  eno-ao-ement 
and  íaihng  of  any  confiderable  recourfe  or  iníurredtion 
ol  tire  Enghíh  there  (upon  which  they  had  grounded 
■their  chief  hopes)  were  much  dilappointed,  a^d  there- 
by  dilcouraged  eafily  broken  by  the  brave  Norman 
troops,  and  íorcecl  to  retnrn  with  the  remainder  of 
their  íriílt  forces  into  Ireland. 

Ring  Wiiliam,  opon  the  liappy  end  of  this  adven- 
tuí  c,  a,i.e¡  the  beft  orders  taken  for  the  íecurity  of  the 
fouthern  parts  in  his  abfence,  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  brave  army  into  the  North,  engaged  the  forces  of 
Edgar  in  a  fet  battle  ;  and  by  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
the  difcipline  and  order  of  his  army,  and  his  own  ex- 
ceiient  conduce,  dereated  entirely  the  united  ítrenoth 
of  rus  enemies  ^  beíieged  and  took  agam  the  City  of 
Yoik,  defended  by  Waltheof,  fon  to  the  earl  Syward, 
g  young  gentleman  of  great  valour,  and  much  ad¬ 
ro  ired 
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mired  in  this  aótion,  being  faid  to  have  ftood  firm  at  a 
breach  made  in  the  wall,  and  with  his  fword  to  have 
cut  off  the  heads  of  many  Normans  as  they  prefied 
to  enter,  and  could  do  it  but  one  by  one,  by  the 
narrownefs  of  the  breach  fo  bravely  defended. 

After  this  defeat,  and  the  furrender  of  York,  Edgar 
retired  into  Scotland  with  thofe  of  his  dependants  who 
were  moft  delperate  and  impatient  of  the  Norman  con- 
queft.  The  reft  of  the  Engliíh  nobles  who  had  efcaped 
the  battle  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  king,  and 
carne  in  upon  public  faith,  took  a  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance,  and  were  thereupon  all  pardoned,  and  many 
reftored,  not  only  to  their  eftates,  but  to  favour  with 
the  king  •,  who  had  found  Erick  the  foreíter,  that  had 
firíl  rebelled  againft  him  after  his  coronation,  exprefs 
great  fidelity  after  his  pardon  obtained,  and  perform 
good  fervice  in  this  northern  expedition.  He  made 
Gofpatrick  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  employed 
him  againft  the  dangers  and  incurfions  he  apure- 
hended  from  the  Scots.  He  was  fo  charmed  with  the 
valour  and  conftancy  that  Waltheof  had  fhewed  in  the 
defence  of  York  (though  fo  much  to  his  coft,  and  the 
lofs  of  fo  many  Normans  by  his  fword)  that  he  re- 
folved  to  gain  him  at  what  ratefoever  he  valued  himfelf, 
íhewing  the  noblenefs  of  his  own  courage  and  virtue 
by  loving  and  hanouring  them  in  his  enemies.  He 
married  this  young  gentleman  tojudith  his  niece,  cave 
him  great  pofleffions,  befides  thofe  to  which  he  was  heir, 
and  ufed  him  with  much  confidence ;  which  was  for 
lome  time  returned  with  fervice  and  with  faith. 

Moft  of  the  other  nobles  that  carne  in  upon  pardon 
of  thetr  lives,  he  defpoiled  their  eftates  and  offices, 
and  beftowed  them  upon  his  Norman  friends  and  foi- 
lowers :  fome  he  kept  prifoners  whom  he  thou^ht  moft 
dangerous  •,  as  the  archbiíhops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  ¿dw¡n,  a  man  of  the  greateft  power  and 
dependentes,  v<hoie  earldom  and  great  pofleffions  in 
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Yorkíhire  were  given  to  Alain  cari  of  Britain  ;  as 
were  thofe  of  feveral  others  at  the  fame  time  to  others 
oí  his  kindred  or  friends.  In  the  room  of  StDand  he 
made  Lanfranc  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  an  Italian 
boi  n,  biu  an  abbot  in  Normandy,  a  perlón  of  mear 
wiídom  and  temper,  as  well  as  learning  :  Thomaf  his 
chapíain  he  made  archbiíhop  of  York,  and  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  pope  for  their  fucceffion  in  thofe 
íees  (duringthe  lives  oftheother  two)  upon  repreien- 
tauon  of  other  crimes,  or,  at  leaft,  vices  befides  their 
rebellion  agamíl  a  king  whofe  title  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  pope,  as  well  as  encouraged. 

It  is  not  agreed  at  what  time  the  Daniíh  fleet  arrived 
upon  the  coafts,  but  it  is  certstin  they  entered  Hum- 
bcr  with  about  two  hundred  faií  :  fome  write  that 
theyreturned  again  without  making  any  attempt  upon 
t  le  ihoi e  ;  that  their  commanders  v/ere  enriched  with 
great  piefents  from  the  king,  and  their  foldiers  fup- 
plieu  witii.pi  ovinons,  and  ail  treated  rather  like  friends 
than  enemies  :  whether  their  arrival  out  of  time  made 
them  oeipair  of  any  fuccefs,  and  whether  that  were 
occafioned  by  crofs  winds  at  fea,  or  crofs  purpofes 
in  the  Daniíh  court,  is  not  well  known:  for  William  the 
Conquei  or,  arter  he  was  feated  in  the  throne,  feared  no 
miuk  from  abroad  but  by  Daniíh  powers,  and  pre- 
leníions  they  had  ftill  upon  England,  and  the  prepa- 
rations  (as  was  divulged  abroad)  of  Swane  their  kino*9 
íor  mvading  it  with  a  navy  of  a  thoufand  Hiips. 
ríereupon  he  endeavonred  to  ward  this  blow  by  ílio-ht 
rather  than  forcé,  thinking  his  fafety  on  that  íide  bet- 
terpurchafed  with  treafure  than  with  blood.  He  prac- 
tifed  prívate  mtelligences  in  the  Daniíh  court,  and  by 
forcé  of  prefents  and  peníions  gained  to  his  devotion 
fome  períons  of  credit,  and  among  the  reft  Edelbeit 
archoiíliop  of  Hamburgh,  a  man  of  great  authority 
ixP  thofe  parts,  and  v/hoíe  advices  were  much  uíed 
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and  efteemed  by  the  Daniíh  king.  It  was  believed 
the  artífices  and  praftices  of  thefe  men  eluded  the  firíl 
great  defign  of  a  mighty  invafion,  changed  it  intoan 
affiílance  of  the  difcontented  here  with  fmaller  forces, 
delayed  them  till  the  time  was  paffed,  and  difpofed 
their  commanders  to  return  without  aótion,  and  their 
mafter  to  receive  their  excufes  with  approbation,  or  at 
leaft  with  impunity. 

Yet  there  are  other  writers,  who  fay  the  Danés 
landed  in  England,  made  great  fpoils,  joined  pnnce 
Edgar’s  forces,  wintered  in  this  kingdom,  and  returned 
in  the  fpring,  by  the  king’s  prívate  pradtices  and  re- 
wards  among  the  commanders,  as  well  as  bounty  to 
the  foldiers. 

The  king,  after  having  eílabliíhed  his  affairs  in  the 
North,  returned  triumphant  to  London,  where  the  firíl 
aélion  he  performed  was  to  take  a  new  perfonal  oath 
before  Lanfranc  the  new  archbiíhop,  and  ali  the  lords 
then  prefent  in  that  city,  to  obferve  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  realm,  eílabliíhed  by  the  kings  of  England 
his  predeceíiors,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor. 

This  a¿lion  of  the  king’s  was  the  more  applauded 
and  the  better  accepted  by  the  Engliíh,  becaufe  it  was 
unconftrained  by  any  necefiity  of  his  affairs,  or  ap- 
pearance  of  any  new  dangers  againft  which  he  might 
have  reafon  to  provide.  And  it  is  certain  his  oath 
taken  at  his  coronation  of  preferving  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  realm  had  been  the  chief  occafion  of  his  fafety 
■in  the  late  and  dangerous  convullion  of  the  fíate,  to- 
gether  with  the  ill  chofen  time  of  the  Scots  invafion, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  lords  in  favour  of  Edgar  :  for 
ir  fuch  attempts  had  been  made  foon  after  the  conque!!, 
while  tne  minds  cf  the  people  were  generally  in  mo- 
tion,  and  ¡n  lear  oí  what  might  fucceed  to  the  danper 
of  their  properties  and  their  ancient  liberties  upon 
tnat  new  revoiution,  his  throne  had  not  been  onlv  ína- 
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ken,  but  in  evident  danger  of  being  overthrown  kf 
liich  a  violent  concuffion.  But  the  people  havintf 
lived  quietly  fome  years  under  the  prote&ion  of  thei? 
ancient  laws,  and  in  an  equal  courfe  of  known  and 
common  juftice,  grew  indifferent  to  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  the  rights  or  fucceílion  of  the  crown, 
or  to  any  new  one  that  might  fucceed.  Befides,  though 
they  were  well  affeétcd  to  Edgar,  yet  they  diíliked  the 
company  with  which  he  carne  attended,  and  hated  the 
entrance  of  a  Scots  army  into  England  more  than  they 
loved  Edgar.  They  thought  if  he  fucceeded,  the 
dominión  would  fall  under  the  Scots,  whilft  he  only 
retained  the  ñame  ;  and  if  they  muft  be  governed  by 
lbangers,  the  beft  was  tohave  thoíe  they  were  already 
ufed  to,  and  fo  feared  leaft.  The  common  fubjefts 
of  a  kingdom  are  not  fo  apt  to  trouble  themfelves 
about  the  rights  and  poffeíTion  of  a  crown*  as  about 
their  own  ;  and  feldom  engage  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
firíf,  but  upon  fome  general  and  ílrong  appreheníions 
that  the  laft  are  in  danger.  So  the  difeon ten ts  and  in- 
furreólions  of  the  nooles  in  Engíand,  though  encou- 
raged  and  fupported  by  foreign  forcea,  yet  failed  of 
fuccefs  againft  this  new  king  and  his  government,  be- 
cauie  they  were  not  followed  by  any  general  commo- 
tion  or  fublevation  of  the  people,  which  left  all  fafe 
and  quiet  in  the  fouthern  parts  and  main  body  of  the 
kingdom,  whilft  he  marched  with  his  army  againft  his 
enemies  in  the  North.  Ñor  is  the  faíety  of  aprince  fo 
firm  and  well  eftablifhed  upon  any  other  bottom,  as 
the  general  fafety,  and  thereby  fatisfaftion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  which  make  the  bulk  and  ftrength  of 
all  great  kingdoms  whenever  they  confpire  and  unite 
in  any  common  pafíion  or  interéft.  For  the  nobles 
without  them  are  but  like  an  army  of  oíñeers  with- 
out  foldiers,  and  make  only  a  vain  íhew  or  weak  noife, 
unleís  raifed  and  increaled  by  the  volee  of  the  people ; 
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which  for  this  reafon  is  in  a  common  Latín  proverb 
callee],  The  voice  of  God. 

No  prince  ever  made  greater  or  happier  experience 
of  this  truth  than  William  the  Conqueror,  both  in  thc 
events  of  the  laft  and  formidable  dangers,  which  hefo 
eafily  furmounted,  and  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  fub- 
fequent  reign,  which  was  infefted  by  many  new  trou- 
bles,  either  in  England  or  in  Mormandy,  that  would 
have  provecí  fatal  to  him,  if  he  had  been  diftraóted  by 
the  common  difeontents  or  infurreófcions  of  his  Enp-- 
liíli  fubje&s-,  for  his  prefent  calrn  was  not  of  long 
continuance>  the  clouds  ioon  gathered  again,  and 
threatened  another  ftorrn,  and  from  the  fame  winds 
by  which  the  laft  had  been  raifed. 

Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  ftill  perfifted  in  the 
envy  and  fear  of  his  neighbouring  power  and  great- 
nels,  ftill  efteemed  it  his  own  intereft  to  join  witlvthofe 
of  Edgar,  and  his  dependents  in  England,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  forcé  or  difturb  the  quiet  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  government  in  England,  before  it  íhould  by  the 
favour  of  time  and  calm  feafons  take  too  cleeo  root 
to  be  afterwards  íhaken.  He  raifed  a  greater  army 
than  before,  with  which  he  threatened  again  to  invade 
England,  and  led  them  himfelf,  though  ftill  in  favour 
only  of  Edgar  s  title  and  advancement  to  the  crown. 
He  entered  into  new  praétices  with  feveral  of  the  Encr- 
üíb  nobles  who  had  followed  him,  though  unfortu- 
nately,  in  the  laft  expedition,  and  vvere  °refolved  to 
repair  their  former  lofíes  by  venturing  «reater,  rather 
than  give  over  the  game.  Ñor  could  the  hopes  of  the 

ever  die,  while  the  root  was  alive, 
and  they  were  fomented  by  the  malice,  and  encou- 
raged  by  the  forces  of  fo  powerful  a  neighbour,  joined 

with  fo  juft  pretenñons  as  thofe  of  EdSar  were  o-ene- 
rally  efteemed. 

V  hen  the  prepai  ations  in  Scotland  and  intelligences 
in  England  were  ripe  for  execution,  tire  earl  Edwin 
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made  his  efcape,  and  fled  towards  the  north,  but  was- 
by  the  way  murdered  by  lome  of  his  own  retinue, 
The  earls  Morchar  and  Hereward,  who  were  already 
upon  the  wing  for  the  fame  flight,  difconraged  by  this 
mifadventure,  durft  not  purfue  it;  but  yet  already 
ingaged  too  far  to  make  a  retreat,  they  made  way  to 
poíTefs  themfelves  of  the  ifle  of  Ely,  fortified  there  the 
beft  they  could,  and  hoped  the  Scots  invafion  would 
divert  the  king’s  forces  from  attempting  them  before 
winter,  and  that  the  feafon  and  fituation  together  would 
there  cover  them  for  fome  time. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Scots  king  was  difcouraged 
from  beginning  his  march  by  the  news  of  thefe  dif- 
aílers  among  his  confederates  in  England,  and  chofe 
rather  to  iend  the  bifhop  of  Durham  and  earl  Syward 
out  of  Scotland,  to  relieve  and  anímate  thofe  lords, 
retired  to  the  ifle  of  Ely,  than  to  enter  England,  with- 
out  hopes  of  their  making  fome  diveríion.  But  the 
king,  who  never  feared  or  flighted  any  dangers,  and 
knew  they  were  like  difeafes,  to  be  taken  in  time, 
marched  immediately  with  his  forces  to  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
befet  it  upon  one  fide  with  a  great  number  of  flat-bot- 
tom  boats,  and  on  another  made  a  bridge  of  two 
miles  long,  with  incredible  diligence  and  labour  and 
with  íuch  ipeed,  as  both  furprized  and  terrified  his 
enemies  within.  So  as  defpairing  of  farther  refiftance, 
they  all  íubmitted  to  the  king’s  mercy  except  Here¬ 
ward,  who,  with  fome  few  followers,  efcaped  through 
the  fens,  and,  through  many  dangers,  arrived  i'afe 
in  Scotland.  The  reít  of  the  lords  were  fent  prifoners 
to  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fome  remained 
during  the  king’s  iife,  and  others  died  before  him, 
with  whom  they  could  not  be  content  to  live. 

i  he  king,  after  this  fmall  adventure  fo  happily  at¬ 
en  i  e  ved,  and  the  prefent  peace  of  his  kingdom  re- 
ftored,  yet  confidering  the  root  of  all  his  dangers  was 
in  Scotland,  and  unwilling  to  take  up  prefent  quiet 
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and  fafety  at  too  great  an  intereft  of  dangers  to  come, 
refolved  to  march  into  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  endeavour  to  fecure  himielf  on  that  fide,  either 
by  a  peace  or  vidfory.  He  firft  íent  Roger  a  Norman, 
then  Gofpatrick  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  part  of 
his  forces  into  the  North,  co  oppoie  the  Scots  army  that 
was  aiready  entered  thofe  provinces,  with  great  fpoils 
and  ravages  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  them  at  a  bay, 
till  the  king  carne  up  with  the  red:  of  his  army.  ín 
the  mean  time,  he  aflfembled  his  forces  at  York,  with 
the  beft  cholee  of  men  and  officers,  and  fuch  numbers 
as  he  judged  necefíary  for  fuch  an  expedition,  com- 
pofed  of  Engiiíli  and  Normans,  whofe  emulación  he 
encouraged  with  promifes  of  reward  and  hopes  of 
eftabiiíhing  their  common  fafety  by  the  fuccefs  of  this 
enterprize.  From  York  to  Durham  he  met  with  many 
hardlhips  and  difficulties,  from  the  wants  of  his  army, 
in  a  country  which  had  been  fo  lateiy  wafted  by  the 
Scots  forces  and  his  own,  and  with  which  he  was 
then  contented  to  prevent  another  invafion.  But  hav- 
ing  furmounted  all  by  his  own  care  and  the  patience 
of  his  men,  from  the  example  of  their  leaders,  he 
marched  near  the  borders  without  any  oppofition, 
though  common  fame  had  made  hím  expedí  the  Scots 
would  give  him  battle  in  England,  and  not  the  trou- 
ble  of  fo  long  a  march. 

But  Malcolm  their  king,  now  deftitute  of  hopes  or 
affiftances  from  any  foreign  confederates,  or  any  infur- 
reólions  in  England,  after  the  laft  difafters  of  the  dif- 
contented  lords,  began  to  cool  the  heats  of  Iris  blood  *, 
and,  inítead  of  rarther  invading  England,  changed  his 
coumels,  and  refolved  only  upon  a  defeniive  war.  At 
the  news  of  king  William’s  entrance  into  the  northern 
provinces,  hequittedNorthumberland,  and  with  pood 
order  retreated  back  to  the  borders,  and  there  en- 
camped  his  army  to  the  beft  advantage,  without  mak- 
ing  any  rarther  incurfions  into  the  Engliíli  territories, 
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either  to  fecure  his  proviíions,  or  not  to  provoke  his 
enemies,  and  render  all  terms  of  reconcilement  defpe- 
rate,  or  not  to  endanger  his  retreat,  in  cafe  of  any 
difafter. 

The  king  of  England,  approaching  the  borders, 
and  thereby  the  Scots  army,  thought  fit  iikewife  to  en- 
camp  his  own,  both  to  refrefh  his  foldiers,  haraíTed  by 
fo  long  and  difficult  a  rnarch,  as  alfo  to  difcover  the 
torces  of  the  enemy,  obferve  their  countenance,  their 
order,  and  their  motions,  and  thereby  judge  of  their 
defigns,  and  direft  his  own  to  the  beft  advantage  :  fo 
that  for  fome  days  the  two  armies  ftood  at  a  bay,  feem- 
ing  both  prepared  for  a  fierce  encounter,  and  yet  both 
content  to  delay  it,  from  a  mutual  refpeít  they  had  for 
one  another’s  forces  and  difpofitions.  They  were,  in- 
deed,  not  much  unequal  in  numbers,  ñor  in  the  bra- 
very  and  order  of  their  troops ;  both  kings  were  va- 
jiant  and  wife,  having  been  trained  up  in  arms,  in- 
ured  to  dangers,  and  much  embroiled  at  home  in  the 
beginning  of  their  reigns.  They  were  now  animated 
to  a  battle  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  their  fol- 
diers,  but  yet  both  conñdered  the  event  in  the  uncer- 
tainty  and  the  confequence  ;  the  lofs  of  a  battle  might 
prove  the  lofs  of  a  crown,  and  the  fortune  of  one  day 
determine  the  fate  of  a  kingdom ;  and  they  knew 
very  well,  that  whoever  fights  a  battle,  with  what  num- 
ber  and  forces,  what  provifions  and  orders,  or  app cat¬ 
alices  foever  of  fuccefs,  yet,  at  the  beft,  runs  a  ven- 
ture,  and  leaves  much  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  from 
accidents  not  to  be  forefeen  by  any  prudence,  or  go- 
verned  by  any  conduót  or  íkill.  Thefe  reflexions  be- 
o-an  to  dilpofe  both  kings  to  the  thoughts  of  ending 
their  quarrel  by  a  peace  rather  than  a  battle ;  and 
though  both  had  the  lame  inclination,  yet  each  of  them 
was  unwilling  firft  to  difcover  it,  left  it  might  be  in- 
terpreted  to  proceed  from  apprehenfions  of  weaknefs 
orfears,  and  thereby  diíhearten  their  own  foldiers,  or 
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encourage  their  enemies.  The  Scots,  at  length,  be- 
gan  the  overture,  which  was  received  by  king  William 
with  a  íliew  of  indifference,  but  with  a  concealed  joy; 
and  the  more  reafonable,  as  having  the  greater  ftake, 
the  lefs  to  win,  and  the  more  to  lofe  by  the  ¿filie  ot  a 
battle.  The  firft  parley  was  followed  by  a  treaty,  and 
this,  after  fome  debate,  by  a  peace,  concluded  as  be- 
tween  equal  forces,  fo  lipón  equal  conditions ;  each 
king  to  content  himfelf  with  the  ancient  bonnds  of 
their  feveral  kingdoms,  whereof  the  borders  were 

XD  m  1  . 

agreed  :  neither  to  invade  one  another’s  dominions, 
ñor  to  afiift  the  enemies,  or  receive  and  protecft  the  re- 
bels  of  each  other  •,  prifoners  in  the  laíl  or  this  war 
to  be  on  both  fides  releafed-,  and  fubjeóbs,  who  de- 
íired  to  return,  to  be  on  both  fides  reftored  to  their 
country  and  poiTeíTions. 

Edgar,  the  principal  or  moíl  appearing  caufe  of 
the  war,  was  included  and  provided  for  in  this  treaty, 
to  return  into  England,  malee  his  fubmifíion  to  the 
king,  renounce  any  farther  claim  to  the  crown,  and 
thereupon,  not  only  to  be  reftored  to  his  own  poffeftions, 
with  his  friends  and  followers,  but  to  be  provided  of  a 
large  and  honourabíe  maintenance  from  the  king  du- 
ring  his  life.  And  thus  this  ftorm,  which  threatened 
both  kingdoms  with  fuch  fatal  dangers  and  long 
confequences,  was  of  a  ludden  blownover;  a  general 
calm  reftored  in  the  whole  iíland  of  Britain  *,  and  the 
two  kings  returned  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  peace,  to 
which  they  had  both  contributed  by  their  equal  tem- 
per  and  prudence,  as  well  as  by  their  equal  prepara- 
íions  for  a  war. 

Soon  after  the  king’s  return,  Edgar  repaired  into 
England,  where  he  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
all  conditions  of  the  treaty  performed,  and  ever  after 
obferved  with  greatfaith  and  fincerenefs  on  both  parts. 
He  had  his  provifions  and  revenues  (agreed  by  the 
treaty)  fairly  eftabliíhed ;  but  being  defirous  to  go 
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to  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  the  commoit 
humour  of  idle  o r  devout  princes  in  that  age  he 
was  furndhed  by  the  king  with  great  furas  of  money 
to  prepare  and  maintain  a  noble  equipage  for  that 
journey.  lie  there  gained  much  honour  and  efteem  • 
after  which,  returning  into  England,  he  pafied  the  reít 
k*s  whole  lite  in  the  eafe  and  fecurity  of  a.  laro-e,  but 
prívate  fortune ;  and.  perhaps,  happier  than  he^might 
nave  done  in  the  contefts  and  dangers  of  ambición 
however  they  might  have  fucceeded.  A  rare  example 
or  moderation  in  prince  Edgar,  and  of  magnanimity, 
as  yveil  as  juílice  and  clemency  in  this  king  ;  and  very 
diherent  from  feveral  of  hi,  fucceífors,  who  defamed 
their  reigns  by  the  death  of  innocent  princes,  for  hav- 
i.ng  only  oten  oorn  to  juíc  rights  of  the  crown,  with- 
out  any  appearing  rneans  or  attempts  to  purfue  tnem, 
or  endanger  the  poffeíTors;  thereby  ftainino* .  their 
memoríes  with  the  bíots  both  of  cruelty  and  fean 
clemency  is  produced  by  magnanimity  and  fear- 
lefnefs  of  dangers,  fo  is  cruelty  by  cowardice  and  fear, 
and  argües  not  only  a  depravednefs  of  nature,  but  alfo 
a  meannefs  of  courage  and  imbecility  of  mind ; 
í'or  which  re  a  fon  5  it  is  both  hated  by  all  that  are  with» 

in  its  reach  and  danger,  and  delpiled  bv  all  that  are 
without. 

.  The  king,  upon  hís  return,  began  again  to  apply 
himfelr  to  the  arts  of  peace,  which  confiít  chieñy  in 
tne  preventing  of  future,  as  thofe  of  war  in  the  fur- 
mounting  of  prefent  dangers.  And  as  nothing  raifes 
tne  power  of  a  crown  fo  much  as  weak  and  prívate 
confpiracies  againíl  it,  raílily  undertaken  by  fome  few 
diícontents,  uníupported  by  any  general  defeótions  of 
tne  people  faintly  purfuecl,  and  ending  without  fue- 
10  tn is  prince  found  his  throne  and  authority 
more  firmly  eíiabiifhed,  in  all  appearance,  by  the 
happy  iííiie  oi  the  two  late  wars,  and  the  unfortunate 
eventsof  his  re volted nobles;  and  nowefteemed  himfelf 

more 
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more  at  liberty  from  thofe  regareis  of  bis  Englifh  fub- 
jeéts  and  their  laws,  which  his  unfettled  líate  had 
made  neceífary  upon  his  firft  accelTion  to  the  crown. 
He  was  provoked  by  the  rebellions  of  fo  many  oí  the 
greateftEngliíh  nobles,  after  their  íealty  fworn  to  him : 
lie  was  perfuaded  of  the  general  dilaffeáion  of  the  reí’c, 
and  that  the  late  infurreftions  would  have  been  found 
much  deeper  rooted,  and  farther  fpread,  ií  they  had 
been  attended  with  any  fucceís.  He  thought  the  Eng- 
liíh  lords  and  bilhops  had  too  great  dependence  of 
their  tenants  and  valíais  upon  them,  and  had  them- 
felves  too  little  upon  the  prince  ;  fince  they  efteemed 
themfelves  neither  bound  to  attend  him  in  the  wars 
unlefs  they  pleafed,  ñor  to  furniíh  the  expences,  un- 
lefs  by  their  own  confent  in  their  general  añemblies  : 
nor  was  he  latisfied  to  have  them  judge  of  his  neceííi- 
ties,  whom  he  thought  unlikelieft  to  increafe  them, 
or  at  leaft  to  defire  them.  He  believed  the  E’.ngliíh 
in  general  would,  as  long  as  they  retained  the  Saxon 
laws  and  forms  of  government,  ever  be  affeded  to  the 
race  of  their  Saxon  kings:  and  for  this  realon,  he 
was  thought  to  have  encouraged  the  voyage  of  Edgar 
for  the  Holy  Land  by  fo  large  fupplies  of  treafure, 
under  pretence  of  that  prince’s  honour,  but  from  true 
intentions  of  his  own  fafety.  Bebdes,  he  found  his 
treafures  exhaufted  by  the  great  charges  of  his  two  laft 
expeditions,  and  the  juít  rewards  he  had  promiied 
bothhis  Normans,  and  thofe  of  theEngiiíh  who  had 
well  and  faithfully  ferved  in  them.  Though  he  had 
once  or  twice  (for  it  is  left  in  doubt)  levied  the  tax  of 
Danegelt  upon  thet  hreats  of  a  Daniíli  invafion  and, 
by  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Saxon  kings,  pre¬ 
tended  or  exercifed  upon  that  occafion ;  yet  he  found  it 
was  not  raifed  without  great  murmur  and  reluftaney  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  who  pretended  to 
ancient  liberties  of  paying  no  taxes  impofed  without 
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the  conient  of  their  general  aflemblies,  which  be^an 

in  this  king  s,  or  his  íon’s  time,  firít  to  be  ítiled  Par- 

laments  according  to  the  Norman  phrafe;  whereas 

tney  had  by  the  Saxons  been  called  Gemoots,  and,  bv 

their  Latín  wnters,  cornmon  councils  or  general  af- 

emohes  ot_  the  kingdom,  though  how  compofed  is 

leu  uncei  tain,  and  lias  raiíed  much  argument  and  dif- 
pute. 

All  thele  confiderations  either  moved  or  angmented  ' 
at  tms  time  a  defign  or  inclination  of  this  kin-  to 

foSií  V  mC,  °f  the  En§lift  government, 
to  abo  lili  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  intro¬ 
duce  thofe  oí  Normandy,  by  which  he  thought  he 
ínomu  be  more  ablolute,  and  too  powerful  to  be  again 
i. utu r Dea  by  any  miurrechon  at  lióme,  or  any  invafions 
^rom  his  enemies  abroad. 

So  ibón  as  he  had  digefted,  and  began  to  difcover 

tlns  idomtion,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  uni- 
verfal  difcontent,  and,  indeed,  conílernation,  itraifed 
among  all  ms  Lnglilh  lubjeds,  who  under  fo  preat 
a  king,  attended  by  his  vidtorious  Norman  forces 
reckoned  upon  no  otherfafety,  but  from  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  ancient  laws,  whereof  he  liad  hitherto  af- 
lured  tnem.  Whereupon  the  whoie  people,  fad  and 
aggneved,  _as  weil  as  the  nobles,  in  an  humble  man- 
Rc¿  ouf  ,wim  tmiverfal  agreement,  tendered  an  ear- 
íieíl  petition  to  the  kmg,  befeeching  him,  in  regard 
or  his  oath  made  at  the  coronation,  and  by  the  foul 
oí  5t.  Ldward,  fromwhomhe  liad  the  crown  and  kino. 
t-Lom,  under  whofe  laws  they  vvere  born  and  bred  that 
he  would  not  change  them,  and  deliver  them  u’p  to 
new  and  íírange  laws,  which  they  underítood  not 
Jjpon  this  humble,  but  earneft  application  of  the 
whoie  Lngnlli  nanon,  United  in  their  defires  upo.n  this 
occafion,  tne  king,  before  he  refolved,  thouo-ht  at 
ieaír,  ít  was  of  weight  to  deferve  the  beft  delibera- 
tion,  and  thereupon  fell  into  ferious  confultations  upon  ■ 
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it  with  his  council,  whom  he  found  much  divided  in 
their  debates.  The  Normans,  among  them,  were  for 
his  executing  with  vigour  what  he  had  determined,  for 
abolifhing  wholly  the  Englifh  laws,  introducing  the 
Norman,  and  maintaining  his  crown  and  government 
by  the  fame  means  he  had  gained  them,  which  was  by 
forcé  and  arms.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  opi¬ 
nión  by  prefuming  it  agreed  with  the  king’s  inclina- 
tion,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  prefilng  arguments 
and  advices  of  his  brother  Odón,  bifhop  of  Bayeux, 
a  man  of  a  violent  nature,  arbitrary  humour  and 
will ;  who,  in  the  time  of  the  king’s  abfence,  and  his 
being  left  vicegerent,  had  exercifed  many  oppreffions 
and  cruel  exadtions  upon  the  people,  and  had  railed 
more  clamour  and  hatred  againft  the  king’s  go- 
vernment*  than  any  councils  or  aólions  of  his 
own. 

This  ambitious  prelate  afpiring  at  the  papacy  upon 
the  next  eleftion,  and  defpairing  to  obtain  it  by  any 
other  means  than  the  forcé  of  money,  neglefted  or 
refrained  no  ways  of  heaping  up  treafure,  though 
none  lo  fure  of  increafing  his  own,  as  by  advancing 
the  king’s  by  an  abfolute  power  over  the  perfons  and 
purfes  of  his  fubjefts. 

The  Englifh  of  the  king’s  council  were  cf  a  different 
opinión,  but  being  partios  in  the  cafe,  had  been  little 
coníidered,  without  the  fupport  of  Lanfranc,  arch- 
biíhop  of  Canterbury,  who  being  born  an  Italian,  was 
impartial  to  Englifh  and  Normans,  efteemed  much  by 
both,  and  more  by  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  found 
natural  fenfe  and  univerfal  goodnefs,  of  general  know- 
ledge,  known  virtue,  long  experience,  and  approved 
wifdom  ;  free  and  difinterefted,  and  in  all  counfels  con- 
fidering  the  king  more  than  himfelf,  and  his  true  fervice 
and  welfare  or  the  crown  more  than  his  humour  or 
his  inclination.  i  he  king  ever  adviíed  with  him  in 
.  all  the  weighty  affairs  of  his  reign,  allowed  his  liberty, 

and 
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and  encouraged  it,  knowing  him  to  be  not  only  wife 
and  good,^  but  faithful  to  his  intereft  and  affe&ionate 
to  his  perfon:  happy  in  the  choice  or  fortune  offuch 
a  counfellor,  and*  more  in  the  difpofition  of  hearino- 
and  weighing  fuch  advices  as  were  never  fo  different 
from  his  own  opinions  or  inclinations.  Ñor  is  any 
thmg  moie  dangerous  for  a  pnnce,  than  to  confult 
only  vvith  peiíons  that  he  thinks  are  of  his  own  mind, 
or  will  be  fo  when  they  know  it-,  ñor  more  pernicious 
iñ  a  couníellor,  than  to  give  only  fuch  advices  as  he 

thinks  moft  agreeable  to  him  that  aíks  or  receives 
them. 

Lanfranc,  upon  this  great  and  weighty  occafion,  re- 
preíented  to  the  king  how  mnch  his  fafety  depended 
lipón  the  general  fatisfaílion  of  his  fubjeéts:  that  of 
thefe,  the  Engliíh  were  much  the  greaterpart,  both  in 
íirength  and  numbers ;  that  no  people  could  be  eafy 
v.nder  any  laws,  but  fuch  wherein  they  were  born  and 
bred:  that  all  innovations  were  odious-,  but  none 
could  be  more  fo  than  this,  as  appeared  by  founiver- 
lal  agreement  of  the  Engliíh  in  theirpetition :  that  the 
humiüty  and  calmnefs  of  it  was  more  dangerous,  than 
ir  any  thing  had  been  done  in  hot  blood,  and  the  re- 
íufal  would  be  the  more  refented:  that  the  laws  and 
conihtutions  of  this  realm  had  been  digefted  by  the 
wiíeft  councils,  and  confirmed  by  a  long  fucceffion  of 
their  kings :  that  under  them  the  Saxons  had  been 
good  and  loyal  fubjefts,  and  their  kings,  who  ruled 
by  tnefe  laws,  never  troubled  w7ith  any  fcditions  or  in- 
furreftions  of  their  people :  that,  beüdes  reafon  and 
experience,  religión  was  concerned  in  this  refolution, 
fince  the  king  had  already  twice  fworn  folemnly  to 
obierve  them ;  lo  as  a  change  of  them  now  would  be 
taxed  not  only  of  injuftice,  but  impiety  :  that  nothing 
was  of  fo  much  moment  to  a  prince  as  reputation, 
and  none  more  than  that  of  beino*  a  reiigious  obferver 
oí  his  word  and  promife ;  but  eípecially  of  his  oaths, 

without 
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without  which  he  could  never  be  trufted  by  his  fub- 
jeéts  or  his  neighbours. 

The  king  heard  and  weighed  all  their  reafons,  and 
by  them  formed  his  own  judgment,  which  he  ever 
trufted  in  the  laíl  refort.  Upon  inature  deliberation, 
as  the  cafe  required,  he  at  length  refolved  not  only  to 
continué  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  but  to 
give  the  people  new  and  more  evident  aífurances  of 
this  refolution  :  in  purfuance  whereof,  he  granted  and 
confirmed  them  by  a  public  and  open  charter,  and 
thereby  purchafed  the  hearts  as  well  as  fatisfaétion 
of  his  Engliíh  fubje&s,  whereof  he  reaped  the  fruits 
in  his  fucceeding  troubles  in  Normandy  and  his  wars 
with  France. 

Yet  he  could  not  refrain  fhewing  the  kindnefs  he  re- 
tained  for  his  own  country  and  language,  introducing, 
by  connivance,  or  by  countenance,  feveral  Norman 
cuftoms,  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  that  languao-e 
to  be  general  in  the  kingdom.  To  this  end  he  caufed 
many  fchools  to  be  fet  up  for  teaching  that  tongue, 
which  was  a  baftard  French,  not  v/ell  underftood  by 
the  French  themfelves,  and  not  at  all  by  the  Engliíh. 
He  caufed  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  hadloeen 
anciently  written  in  Saxon,  and  by  Edward  the  Con- 
feftor  publifhed  alfo  in  Latín,  to  be  now  tranílated  into 
Norman. .  He  ordered  all  pleas  in  the  feveral  courts  to 
be  made  in  the  fame  language,  and  all  petitions  pre- 
fented  the  king,  and  all  buíineís  of  court,  to  be  likewiíe 
in  Norman.  This  introduced  new  terms,  new  forms 
of  pleading  and  of  procefs,  new  ñames  of  offices  and 
or  courts  ^  and  with  them  all  the  litigious  cuftoms  and 
fubtilties  of  the  Norman  pleas  and  conveyances  (who 
were  a  witty  but  contentious  people)  inftead  of  the  oíd 
Engliíh  fimplicity  in  their  common  fuits,  pleas,  or 
conveyances,  which  were  plain,  brief,  without  per- 
plexities,  made  with  good  mcaning,  kept  with  good 

faith. 
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íaith,  and  fo  followed  by  little  contention,  and  that 
determined  by  fpeedy  juftice  and  decifion  of  monthly 
courts  in  every  county. 

Among  the  Saxons  it  was  ufual  to  grant  lands  and 
bou  fes  by  bare  words,  and  with  the  delivery  of  fome 
trivial  gift,  as  an  horn,  a  fword,  an  arrow,  a  helmet, 
and  yet  the  limpie  honeíty  of  thofe  times  and  people 
left  fuch  grants  little  íubjeót  to  any  difputes  or  con- 
tentions.  But  the  Conqueror  reduced  all  grants  to 
writing,  to  fignature,  and  to  witneffes,  which  brought 
in  cavils  and  aftions  grounded  upon  punítilious  er- 
rors  in  writing,  miftakes  in  expreííion,  which  in  much 
writing  muít  fometimes  happen,  either  by  hafte, 
weakne'fs,  or  perhaps  by  fraud  of  conveyancers,  and 
with  defign  to  leave  matter  of  contentions,  by  which 
they  lubfiít,  as  phyficians  by  difeafes. 

Ñotwithftanding  all  thefe  arts  of  the  prince,  and 
induftry  of  his  miniíters,  to  introduce  the  Norman 
language  in  England,  yet  all  was  fruflrated  by  the 
overbalance  of  numbers  in  the  nation,  in  proportion  to 
the  ílrangers,  and  affiíled  by  a  general  averfion  in  the 
Engliíh  to  change  their  language,  which  they  thought 
would  be  fucceeded  by  that  of  their  laws  and  liberties; 


lo  that  m  this  very  reign,  inftead  of  the  Englifn  fpeak- 
ing  Norman,  the  Normans  began  generally,  by  forcé 
oí  intermarriages,  crdinary  commerce  and  converfa- 
tion,  to  ufe  the  Englifn  tongue,  which  has  ever  fince 
continued  and  compofed  the  main  body  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  though  changed,  like  others,  by  mixture  of 
niany  new  words  and  phrafes,  not  only  introduced  by 
thisgreat  revolution,  but  by  the  ufes  and  accidentsof 
each  fucceeding  age. 

It  feems  very  remarkable  and  very  difierent,  what 
happened  in  Scotland  about  this  time  and  upon  this 
iubjeél ;  forupon  the  great  recourfe  of  Engliíli  nobles 
and  gentlemen  into  Scotland,  feeking  refuge  from  the 
firft  dangers  and  terrors  of  the  Norman  conqueft;  and 
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afterwards  of  many  more  who  fted  there  in  purfuit  of 
Édo*ar’s  pretenfions,  and  joined  with  the  Scots  in  two 
invafionsof  England •,  but  chiefly  upon  Malcolm  sfond 
affediion  for  his  Englifh  wife,  fifter  to  prince  Edgar, 
his  learning  and  commonly  ufing  or  favouring  her  lan- 
o-uage,  the  ufual  compliance  and  conformity  of  cour- 
tiers^to  the  cuftoms  of  their  prince,  and  the  general 
humour  of  kindnefs  in  the  Scots  at  that  time  to  the 
perfcn  or  rights  of  Edgar,  and  to  all  his  adherents, 
that  loft  their  < own  country,  to  follow  his  fortunes •,  the 
Englifh  language  grew  in  this  king’s  reign  to  be  ge- 
nerally  ipoken,  not  only  in  the  court  of  Scotland,  but 
in  feveral  countries  thereunto  adj  acent,  and  among 
moft  of  the  nobles  in  remoter  provinces  ;  and  fo  it  has 
ever  fince  remained,  as  have  many  Engliíh  families  in 
thofe  parts  habituated,  and,  with  time,  naturalized 
among  them  :  and  the  ancient  barbarous  Scots  tongue 
has  been  left  current  only  in  the  more  northern  or 
northweíland  mountainous  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and 
in  the  iílands  that  feem  to  have  been  firft  and  moft  in- 
tirely  pofíeíTed  by  the  Scyths  or  Scots,  who  fo  long 
ago  invaded  and  conquered  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  contrary  of  this  unufual  change  in  language 
appears  to  have  fucceeded  in  England,  lince  in  a  little 
time  nothing  remained  of  the  Norman  language  in 
common  ufe,  beftdes  the  tranílation  of  our  common 
law,  which,  though  dedu'ced  from  the  ancient  Saxon 
ítreams,  yet  the  lbund,  and  forms,  and  praílice  carne 
to  be  Norman  ;  like  rivers  which  ftill  run  from  their 
original  fources,  but  yet  often  change  their  tafte  from 
the  foil  through  which  they  take  their  courfe,  and 
fometimes  from  accidents  of  great  inundations,  which 
for  the  prefent  change  them,  but  leave  them  to  return 
to  their  natural  ftreams.  A  Angular  and  inftruótive 
example  how  ítrange  a  difference  there  is  in  the  com¬ 
pliance 
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pliance  of  a  nation  with  the  humour  of  a  pririce  they 
love,  or  of  one  they  fear.  ' 

Befides  thefe  changes  in  the  language  of  our  laws 
ttnd  the  foims  of  pleas,  which  were  generally  dif 
affeded  by  the  Engliíh  fubjedb  ;  this  Norman  kin^' 
either  upon  pretence  of  juítice  and  piety,  or  elfe  of  ne- 
cefíity  and  fafety,  abolifhed  feveral  ancient  Saxon  in- 
ñitutions  and  made  feveral  new  ;  which,  how  reafon- 
able  or  how  ufeful  foever,  yet  bred  ill  blood  amono- 
the  nobles  and  clergy  of  England ;  though  the  people 
contented  themlelves  with  the  continuance  of  their  an- 
cient  laws,  and  thought  all  they  did  or  fuffered  for  the 
king’s  fervice  well  mwarded,  while  they  mioht  pre! 
ferve  what  they  called  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
eífor .  and  the  king  was  fo  wiie,  as  often  to  renew 
his  oath  to  maintain  them  for  the  general  fatisfaftion 
or  the  people. 

.  ^e  reft,  he  tooK  all  jurifdidtion  and  judornent 
in  civil  caufes  wholiy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  biíhops* 
where  ít  had  been  placed  in  the  whole  Saxon  fucceffion 
after  their  converíion  to  chriftianity  ;  and  reftrained 
the  clergy  to  the  exercife  and  adminiftration  of  their 
ecclefialbcal  power.  He  endeavoured  to  aboliíh  two 
ancient  for  ñas  of  nial  ufea  among  the  Saxons  with  oreat 
reverence,  even  during  their  chriftian  woríhip,  thouo-h 
they  were  but  icmainders  of  their  oíd  llagan  fuperíti- 
tion,  but  ío  rooted  in  the  opinión  of  the  oeople,  as  not 
to  be  diípoíleíled  by  new  reaíon  or  rehgion  :  theíe 
were  the  triáis  ordeal,  and  of  camp-fight."  The  firft 
was  either  by  fire  or  by  water,  and  ufed  only  in  crimT 
nal.  cafes,  where  the  accnfation  was  ílrong,  the  fuf- 
picions  great,  but  noproofs  evident.  In  that  of  fire, 
the  perlón  accuíeci  was  brought  mto  an  open  place, 
upon  even  ground ;  feveral  plough-fhares  heated  red 
hot  were  laid  before  them,  at  unequai  diítanccs,  over 
which  they  were  to  waik.  blincfold,  and  it  they  eícaped 
any  harm,  were  adjudged  innocent  %  ir  their  feet  were 

burned 
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burned  by  treading  upon  the  hot  irons,  they  were  con- 
demned  as  guilty.  In  the  other  of  water,  the  accufed 
were  thrcwn  into  the  water  :  if  they  funk  immediately, 
they  were  eíleemed  innocent,  and  guilty  if  they 
fwam  ;  either  becaufe  it  feemed  againít  the  nature  oí 
heavy  bodies,  or  that  the  clear  element  would  not 
receive  them,  but  rejetted  them  as  polluted  perfons. 
The  firft  trial  was  for  thofe  of  better  condition,  and 
the  other  for  thofe  of  inferior  ^  and  both  were  chiefly 
ufed  upon  accufations  of  unchaftity,  of  poifoning,  or 
of  forcery. 

Thefe  triáis,  though  grounded  upon  no  reafon,  yet 
were  thought  approved  by  long  experience  ;  and  the 
rather,  I  iuppofe,  becaufe  any  fucceeding  proofs  of 
innocence  were  difficult  to  find,  as  any  precedent 
evidence  of  guilt  :  and  they  were  commonly  called, 
the  judgments  of  God,  and  performed  with  folemn 
oraifons  and  other  ceremonies,  that  amufed,  or  rather 
Inchanted  the  ignorant  people  into  an  opinión  of  their 
being  facred  as  well  as  juft. 

The  triáis  of  camp-fight  were  performed  by  fingle 
combat,  in  lifts  appointed  by  that  purpofe,  between 
the  accufer  and  accufed,  and  were  ufual  in  aélions 
both  real  and  criminal,  where  no  evident  proof  of  faófc 
appeared  from  witneífes,  or  other  circumftances  :  the 
vidtor  was  acquitted,  and  the  vanquiíhed,  if  not  killed 
upon  the  field,  was  condemned.  Thefe  were  per¬ 
formed  with  great  folemnities,  and  either  in  prefence 
of  the  king,  who  granted  the  combar,  or  of  certain 
judges  by  him  appointed  for  that  particular  cafe. 

Both  thefe  forts  of  triáis  the  king  abolifhed  as  un- 
chriftian  and  unjuft,  and  reduced  all  caufes  to  the 
judgment  of  equals,  or  ofa  jury  of  twelve  neighbours, 
and  by  legal  forms  :  yet  the  laíl  was  lome  few  times 
ufed  in  fucceeding  reigns. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  kingdom  had  been 
much  infefted  by  outlaws  and  by  robbers,  and  many 
2  Normaos 
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Normans  were  fecretly  murdered  by  thehatred  of  the 
Englifh,  as  they  pafíed  along  upon  the  ways  or  the 
fields,  efpecialiy  in  the  night.  To  remedy  this  laft 
mifchief,  he  impofed  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  hundred, 
where  the  body  of  any  Norman  íhould  be  found  ílain’ 
whether  any  difcovery  were  made  or  no  of  the  author 
or  cómplices  of  the  fa¿t.  For  ali  rapes  and  robberies, 
lie  caulcd  them  to  be  pumílied  fo  íevcrely  by  cruel 
mutilations  of  members,  and  hardíhips  of  labour,  as 
left  them  miferable  fpedacles,  or  warnings  of  their 
'crimes,  during  the  reft  of  their  lives.  By" the  rigour 
of  thefe  courles,  and  cutting  ofF  the  chief  caufe  of 
fuch  offences,  which  grow  firom  idlenefs  and  expences, 
he  reduced  the  whole  realm  tofuch  fecurity,  that  it  is 
recorded  in  his  time  how  a  fair  maiden,  with  a  purfe 
of  gold  in  her  hand,  might  have  travelled  through  the 
realm  without  any  danger  offered  to  her  honour  or 
her  money. 

Befides,  to  prevent  any  crimes  that  might  be  com- 
mitted  by  favour  or  encouragement  of  the  night,  he 
ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung  in  each  pariíli  at  eight 
o  dock  in  the  winter,  and  nine  in  the  fummer  *,  after 
\Which  every  man  was  to  cover  his  fire,  and  ftir  no 
more  abroad  that  night :  and  this  was  for  that  reafon 
called,  the  Corfew,  or  Couvrefew  bell. 

For  the  fafety  of  his  ílate  he  ereóted  fevreral  cafcles 
in  many  places  moít  convenient  of  the  kingdom  *, 
among  which  was  the  Tower  of  London  and  New- 
caftle  upon  i  yne  (either  built,  or  by  this  king  much 
enlarged)  and  garrifoned  them  by  Norman  or  Englifh 
foldiers  ;  but  all  fuch  as  he  moíl  trufted,  and  who  were 
ready  in  arms  upon  all  occalions.  Yet  thefe  forts  were 
looked  upon  by  the  Englifh  as  unneceífary  in  the  times 
of  peace,  and  as  brioles  upon  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
pie,  rather  than  preventions  of  dangers  to  the  crown. 

After  th.de  inílitutions  lie  applied  himfelf  to  the 
increaie,  orden,  and  eftabliíhment  of  his  revenue ;  and 


having  (as  he  believed)  fatisfied  the  people  in  genera!, 
by  the  confirmation  of  the  ancient  and  beloved  laws, 
he  thoughthe  mightbe  bolderwith  the  clergy,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  generally  his  enemies,  and  whofe  cía- 
mours  he  the  leís  fea  red,  from  his  own  known  piety, 
in  frequenting  divine  worlhip,  in  building  and  end.ow- 
ing  feveral  monaíteries,  in  prefents  to  many  churches, 
both  in  England  and  Normandy  ;  but  eípecially  in 
great  treafures  which  he  fent  frequently  to  Rome. 
Therefore,  upon  pretence  or  his  enemies  in  the  two 
laft  revolts  (and  fuch  as  were  defigned  to  be  their  cóm¬ 
plices)  having  conveyed  their  píate,  monev,  and  jewels 
into  the  feveral  monafteries  throughout  the  kingdom, 
he  caufed  all  the  rich  abbies  to  be  l’earched,  their  mo- 
ney,  píate,  and  jewels,  which  were  not  neceflary,  or 
of  common  ufe  in  divine  fervice,  to  be  feized  ;  and 
tliereby  brought  at  once  a  mighty  treafure  into  his  cof- 
fers,  but  an  inveterare  hatred  of  the  clergy  upon  his 
perfon  and  reign  :  and  this  was  the  laft  of  thofe 
aítions  that  by  the  envenomed  pens  of  the  monkiíh 
writers  of  that  age,  left  fuch  a  charge  upon  the  me- 
mory  of  this  prince,  by  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  op- 
preíflon,  violence,  exaótion,  and  the  breach  or  change 
of  laws  of  the  kingdom,  either  human  or  divine ; 
though  the  fame  authors  little  coníidered  hovv  ill  this 
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agrees  with  the  high  charabfcers  they  themfelves  give 
of  his  perfonal  qualities  and  virtues.  Ñor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  fo  vicious  aótions  íhould  proceed  from  ib 
virtuous  difpofitions,  or  that  fo  noble  and  excellent 
qualities  of  any  prince  íhould  be  efteemed  by  the  pre- 
fent  age,  or  celebrated  to  pofterity,  which  had  ucea 
accompanied  by  cruel,  infamous,  or  depraved  aclions 
during  his  life. 

Having  with  the  fe  fpoils  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
by  the  many  forfeitures  of  the  revolted" nobles,  reple- 
nifhed  his  cofíers  for  the  prefent,  he  extended  the  care 
of  his  revenue  not  only  to  whatmipht  arrivc  in  his  own 
Yol.  III.  ’  M  "  life 
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life,  but  alfo  in  the^times  of  fucceeding  kings.  To 
this  end  he  fent  commiffioners  into  all  the  feveral 
counties  of  the  whole  realm,  who  took  an  exact  fur- 
vey,  and  defcribed  in  a  cenfual  roll  or  book,  all  the 
lands,  titles,  and  tenures  throughout  the  whole  kins- 
dom.  In  this  were  chílinftly  fet  down,  not  only 
every  barony,  each  knight’s  fee,  every  plow-land,  but 
alio  what  owners,  by  what  tenures,  at  what  rents  or 
duties  they  held,  and  what  ftock  they  were  poíTeíTed 
of,  and  how  many  villains  upon  their  refpedtive  eftates. 
All  lands  that  held  anciently  of  the  crown,  or  were  by 
this  king  diípofed  upon  forfeitures,  he  fubjected  to  the 
ufual  tenures  of  baronies  or  knights  fees,  refervino- 
in  all  the  dominión  in  chief  to  himfelf,  fome  quit-rents, 
or  fines  upon  death  and  alienation  :  and  likewife  the 
cuftody  of  all  heirs  of  fuch  lands  as  were  left  under 
age,  and  the  difpofal  of  their  fortunes,  beñdes  what 
was  affigned  for  their  maintenance,  till  they  carne  to 
years  of  difpofing  their  ettates  and  themfelves. 

This  book  was  compcfed  after  two  oíd  examples 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  times  ofEthelbert  andAlfred, 
and  was  laid  up  as  facred  in  the  church  of  Wincheíter^ 
and  for  that  reafon,  as  graver  authors  fay,  was  called 
Líber  Domus  Dei,  and  by  abbreviation,  Domefday- 
book.  The  vulgar  account  is,  that  the  ñame  was  de- 
rived  from  the  nature,  and  fo  called,  becaufe  every  man 
v/as  to  receive  his  doom  by  that  book,  upon  any 
difpute  about  the  valué,  tenure,  payments,  or  fervices 
of  his  lands,  upon  colleótion  of  the  king’s  ordinary 
revenue,  or  the  raifing  of  any  extraordinary  taxes  or 
impofitions.  And  to  malee  a  precedent  for  the  future, 
or  to  fatisfy  the  great  expences  the  king  had  been  at 
for  the  compiling  this  great  roll  of  the  kingdom,  fix 
fhillings  v/as  raifed  upon  every  plow-land,  which  made 
the  defign  of  it  lefs  agreeable  to  the  people,  though 
every  man’s  right  thereby  received  a  new  evidence, 
and  no  injuílice  was  complained  of  in  the  digeftion  of 
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fo  difficult  a  work,  and  of  fo  various  a  nature.  By 
this  means  the  king  carne  to  an  eaiy  and  exaítknow- 
Jedge  of  bis  whole  conftant  revenue,  and  lo  propor- 
tioned  it  to  his  expences,  and  the  neceífary  cares  of 
having  always  a  fund  or  referve  of  prefent  treafure  in 
his  coífers,  that  after  this  time  we  never  find  hirn 
'  plunged  in  any  difficulties  for  want  of  money  to  fupply 
many  great  occafions  that  enfued  in  his  reign,  ñor 
tempted  to  impofe  any  taxes  upon  his  fubjefts  or  other 
duties  than  what  were  common  and  known,  and  paid 
without  preífure  or  difcontent  among  the  commonalty 
oí  the  realm  :  fo  as  after  ail  thefe  inftitutions,  he  pafied 
íeveral  years  in  great  tranquillity  at  home,  as  well  as 
honour  from  all  his  neighbou-r  princes. 

About  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  he  went  into 
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Normandy,  leaving  his  brother  Odón  bifhop  ofBayeux, 
and  created  earl  of  Kent,  his  vicegerent  in  England  ; 
and  little  apprehending  any  ítorm  after  fo  long  a  fit 
of  fair  weather,  or  that  he  had  left  any  ill  blood  be- 
hind  him  that  was*like  to  gather  to  a  head  with  fuch 
an  inñammation,  and  fo  dangerous  fymptoms,  as  foon 
after  appeared.  But  no  ccndition  of  human  life  is 
ever  perfeítly  fecure,  ñor  any  forcé  of  greatnefs  or 
of  prudence  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  the  blows 
of  fortune.  Princes  as  well  as  privare  men  are  of- 
ten  in  moft  danger  at  thofe  times  and  in  thofe  parts 
they  think  themfelves  the  íafeft ;  as  ftrong  towers  are 
fometimes  taken  on  thofe  fides  that  are  thought  im- 
pregnable,  and  fo  left  undeíended  or  little  regarded. 
This  conquering  king  eíleemed  himfelf  now  at  eafe 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  not  only  fafe  in  his 
own  ftrength,  but  the  fatisfaófion  of  his  fubjefts.  The 
Englifh  he  had  pleafed  in  general,  by  the  prefervation 
of  their  ancient  laws  ;  the  braveft  and  warmeft  blood 
'  of  their  nobles  was  drawn  in  the  battle  of  Haftings, 
or  the  wars  with  Scotland ;  their  power  was  weakened 
by  fo  many  confifcations,  and  the  retreat  of  many  more 
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into  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Normans  were  ftrong 
ancl  numerons  in  England,  and  were  his  own  by  birth 
and  by  intereft  *,  the  balance  of  thefe  two  parties 
feemed  the  defence  of  the  whole  ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  imagined  that  both  fhould  combine  in  any  danger 
to  the  crown.  Befides,  there  was  left  no  pretenfion 
of  any  better  right  or  title  than  his  own,  fince  Edgar 
had  laid  down  his,  not  only  in  íhew,  but  with  firm 
refolutions  never  to  refume  them. 

But  many  of  the  Englifh  nobles  ftill  hated  the  ñame 
of  a  conqueft,  refented  the  change  of  forms  and  lan- 
guage  in  their  laws,  the  introducción  of  any  new  cuf- 
toms  ;  but  efpecially  the  rigour  of  the  foreft-laws, 
which  they  knew  to  be  arbitrary,  and  efteerned  not 
only  a  reftraint  of  their  innocent  liberties,  but  an  in- 
dignity  in  particular  to  themfelves.  Some  of  the  chief 
Norman  lords,  who  had  obtained  great  poffeflions  by 
the  king’s  bounty,  and  the  conlifcations  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  beingnowinvefted  in  their  lands  and  in  their  titles* 
began  to  grow  fond  of  their  laws,  as  the  fafeít  tenure  \ 
and  though  they  had  gained  their  great  eftates  by  the 
iavour  of  the  king,  yet  they  were  not  willing  to  hold 
them  at  his  plealure  •,  and  fo  joined  with  the  Englifh. 
nobles  in  the  complaints  of  too  great  power  exercifed 
by  the  king,  and  the  jealoufies  of  greater  yet  defigned, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  conílitutions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  diminution  of  the  authority  or  depen- 
alances  of  the  nobles.  Some  of  both  nations,  and 
equally  ambitious  fpirits,  who  had  been  moft  favoured 
and  advanced  by  the  king,  yet  valuing  their  own  me- 
rits  too  high,  or  their  rewards  too  low,  thought  they 
hadnothing,  becaule  they  had  not  all  they  pretended, 
efteerned  the  king’s  favour  or  bounty  to  any  others, 
as  injury  to  themfelves,  and  were  as  unfatisfied  with 
what  they  had  gained,  as  others  with  what  they  had 
loft. 
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Thefe  difpofitions  floating  at  firft  in  the  minds  oí 
fevcral  great  nobles,  both  Engliík  and  Norman,  and 
inflamed  by  fuch  of  the  ecclefiaftics  who  liad  credit  in 
the  great  families  of  both  nations,  grew  at  length  to 
downright  conlpiracy  of  difpofleíTing  the  king  oí  his 
crown,  and  introducing  the  Danés,  who  wcre  allied 
to  many  great  lords  in  England,  were  efteemed  by 
the  Normans  of  the  fame  race  with  their  anceítors. 
The  chief  of  this  confpiracy  were  theearls  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  of  greateft  power  among  the  Engliíli  no- 
bility  *,  Fitz  Auber,  a  Norman,  of  near  kindred  to  the 
king,  and  who  had  affiíled  him  with  forty  fhips  upon 
his  Englifh  expedition,  and  been  recompenfed  with 
mighty  poíTeffions  in  England,  and  created  earl  oí 
Hereford  ;  the  earl  Waltheof,  who  had  been  par- 
doned  his  revolt,  upon  the  Scots  invafion,  married  to 
the  king’s  niece,  and  ever  fince  intimately  trufted,  as 
well  as  favoured  by  the  king.  Thefe  entered  fecretly 
into  inteliigence  with  Swane  king  of  Denmark,  and 
with  Harold’s  fons,  who  were  ítill  refuged  in  Ireland  : 
the  firft  engaged  to  invade  the  northern  parts  with  a 
navy  of  three  hundred  fail ;  the  laft,  by  the  afliftance 
of  Drone  king  of  Ireland,  to  attempt  the  weftern  coafts 
with  fixty  fhips  ;  and  the  difcontented  lords,  to  make 
aftrong  iniurredlion  in  fome  of  the  northern  provinces, 
upon  approach  of  the  Danifh  fleet,  which  was  con- 
certed  to  be  foon  after  the  king’s  intended  journey 
into  Normandy. 

Thefe  meafures  were  laid  with  fuch  caution,  and 
purfued  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  all  was  ready  to  be  exe- 
cuted  before  the  king  in  Normandy,  or  his  minifters 
in  England,  had  either  notice  or  fufpicion  of  any  fuch 
dangers  or  defigns.  Fitz  Auber  had  afked  the  king’s 
leave  fome  months  before  his  Norman  journey,  to 
marry  his  fifter  to  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  pretended 
fome  imall  difcontent  at  his  refufal.  Not  long  aiter 
his  departure  he  declared  the  marriage,  and  the  day 
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appointed  to  confummate  it  in  Norfolk  with  oreat  fo- 
lemnity,  and  the  recourfe  of  tire  neareft  relations  and 
moft  intímate  friends  on  both  fides,  among  whom 
were  the  earl  Waltheof,  and  Euílace  earl  of  Boloo-ne, 
who  carne  over  on  purpofe  to  affiít  at  the  confultatTons 
he  re  defigned.  At  this  meeting  all  was  agreed  ;  in 
\yhat  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  what  leaders  the 
feveial  íiifun  cctions  ílrould  be  made,  opon  what  pre- 
tences,  and  the  time  appointed  to  be  when  the  Daniíh 
fieet  íhould  appear  upon  the  coaft. 

But  fome  delays  intervening,  which  are  fatal  to  all 
confpiracies  that  are  trufted  into  many  hands,  this  was 
difcovered  fome  days  before  the  Danés  arrived  ;  but 
by  whom  of  the  accomplices  is  left  uncertain,  though 
fome  write  that  it  was  by  earl  Waltheof,  upon  the 
conicience  of  fo  great  an  ingratitude  to  the  king. 

After  the  tul!  and  particular  difcovery  of  the  whole 
plot,  and  all  the  chief  confpirators,  Odón  the  vicege  - 
íctíl,  with  the  afliícance  and  advice  ofthe  king’s  coun- 
cil,  immediately  difpatched  away  íeveral  parties  of  the 
king’s  beft  troops  into  the  Íeveral  parts  where  the  in- 
furrechons  were  intended  to  begin,  feized  upon  many 
of  the  confpirators  before  others  had  notice  of  the 
difcovery,  broke  the  reíl  before  they  could  draw  to  a 
head,  took  earl  Waltheof  and  Fitz  Auber  prifoners, 
who  were  beheaded  upon  this  eccañon,  and  many 
otners  imprifoned.  W' hether  this  execution  was  by  the 
king’s  command  out  of  Normandy,  or  by  the  rigour  of 
his  brother  Odón, >  and  upon  pretence  of  neceffity  in  fo 
dangerous  a  conjunóhire  is  not  recorded  ;  but  it  is 
agreed,  that  thefe  two  were  the  only  nobles  that  were 
executed  in  England  during  the  reign  ofWilliam  the 
Conqueror,  notwithftanding  fo  many  revolts,  and  fo 
nruch  power  to  puniíli  and  revenge  them,  which  ferves 
to  malee  up  that  charafter  of  elemeney  of  nature  that 
is  aliowed  this  pnnee  among  his  other  virtues,  even 
by  thofe  writers  who  are  levereíl  upon  his  memory. 

Both 
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Both  the  Danés  and  the  Iriíh  fleets  were  upon  the 
Engliíli  coafts  when  they  firft  received  the  nev/s  of 
their  confederares  difcovery  and  difafters,  upon  which 
they  returned  to  Denmark  and  to  Ireland  •,  and  after 
tais  time  the  Danés  never  again  attempted  any  inva- 
fion  upon  England,  ñor  was  this  conqueror  any  more 
infefted  or  diíturbed  by  any  of  his  Englifii  fubjeífs 
during  the  reft  of  his  reign  ;  finding  the  conipiracy 
wholly  fupprefied,  and  the  kingdom  in  perfeft  tran- 
quillity  upon  his  return,  which  he  had  yet  haftened 
out  of  Normandy  upon  the  intelligence  of  his  danger 
in  England,  and  ignorance  how  deep  it  was  rooted, 
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or  where  it  might  end. 

Ñor  was  it  eaíy  to  conjeture,  fince  it  was  believed 
by  wife  men  in  that  age,  that  the  weaknefs  and  ib 
fuccefs  of  this  confpiracy  proceeded  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  fome  popular  pretenfion  that  might  have  raifed 
a  commotion  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  lords  ; 
and  that  if  this  had  been  defigned  in  defence  of  Ed- 
gar’s  known  rights  to  the  crown,  and  ipirited  by  that 
prince  at  the  head  of  fo  many  Englilh  and  Norman 
lords  as  were  engaged  in  it,  the  throne  had  been 
endangered  by  this  laft  íbake.  But  the  unfortunate 
prince°Edgar  had  made  his  firft  pretenfions  too  late, 
and  his  laft  fubmilTions  too  foon,  and  the  Damíli  tule 
was  hated  by  the  commons  of  England,  though  fa- 
voured  by  many  of  the  nobles,  and  thereby  wanted 
the  foundation  proper  and  neceffary  to  raile  any  firm 
building.  Thus  the  infelieity  of  fome  princes  may  be 
occafioned  only  by  ill-timing  their  councils,  when  to 
attempt,  and  when  to  defift  in  the  jufteft  endeavours  •, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  others  may  be  raiied  and  preferved 
by  unforefeen  accidents,  where  the  greatell  reach  of 
forefight  and  conduíf  might  have  failed.  For  had 
Edgar  been  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  rights,  upon  this 
conjuñdfion  of  the  EngliOa  and  Norman  nobility,  he 
might  probably  have  gained  the  crown  ;  and  had 
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notfomeof  the  chief  cómplices  diícovered  the  con- 

fpiracy,  the  conqueror  might  as  probably  have 
loft  it. 

Howevei  thefe  fortunes  came  to  attend  him  thus 
far  of  his  reign,  yet  here  the  curtain  may  be  drawn 
over  the  happy  fcenes  of  this  prince5s  life  ;  for  the 
next  that  muít  open  will  reprefent  him  in  the  decline 
Oí  his  age,  embroiled  in  domeftic  quarrels,  which 
could  neither  end  in  glory  ñor  in  gains  •,  aífaulted  by 
lus  own  children,  oppofed  by  his  native  fubje&s, 
torced  to  ule  ílrangers  to  reduce  them  to  duty  and 
obcaience  aiter  two  dangerous  revolts  j  and  when 
thefe  troubles  were  appeafed,  after  much  anguilla  of 
mind  and  many  dangers,  engaged  by  a  trivial  ac- 
cidciit,  and  without  any  deíign,  in  a  foreign  war  with 
a  poweríul  prince  ;  which,  though  purfued  with  his 
ulual  vigour  and  fortune,  it  firft  coft  him  his  health, 
and  at  iaft  his  life. 

\v  illiam  the  Conqueror  had  by  his  wife  Matild, 
daughter  to  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  four  fons' 
Rooert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry,  befides  feveral 
daiigEas.  Richard  was  a  prince  or  the  greateíf 
hopes,  but  unfortunately  killed  by  a  ítag  whilehe  was 
hunting  in  the  new  foreít :  his  untimely  fall  was  much 
Jamented  by  the  king,  but  lefs  by  the  people,  who 
ínterpreted  it  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  the  mighty 
waftes  he  had  made  to  extencl  the  bounds  ofthat 
foreft,  and  ror  the  rigour  and  oppreílion  of  the  foreít- 
íaws.  The  other  three  furvived  theirfather,  but  with 
very  diherent  rortunes  as  well  as  merits,  and  very 
unequally  diftributed. 

í  he  king,  before  his  expedition  into  England  had 
promifed  his  eldeft  fon  Robert  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
juancly,  in  cafe  he  conquered  the  kingdom  he  then 
pretended  •  this  piomiie  was  made  oefore  the  king  of 
France,  and  cnallenged  by  Robert  after  the  king’s  nrft 
pít^bliíhmenc  upon  the  Engliíh  throne.  But  the  kino-, 
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though  he  denied  not  the  promife  he  liad  made,  yet 
long  delayed  the  performance,  upon  pretence  of  his 
unlettled  ftate  in  England,  from  the  difcontents  oí'  his 
nobles,  and  the  Scots  invafions,  which  made  it  ne- 
cefiary  for  him  to  keep  Normandy  as  a  retreat  upon 
any  great  misfortune  or  revolution  in  England.  Duke 
Robert  feemed  content  with  thefe  reafons  whfft 
they  were  juftified  by  the  appearances  of  any  dangers 
in  England  *,  but  perceiving  they  were  ceafed,  and  yet 
the  delays  continued,  he  grew  at  length  impatient,  and 
about  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king’s  reign  afíiimed 
the  government  of  Normandy  as  fovereign  *,  and,  in 
his  own  right,  caufed  the  Britons  to  fwear  fealty  to  him, 
as  to  the  duke,  and  not  as  his  father’s  lieutenant,  and 
was  received  and  obeyed  by  the  Normans,  who  grew 
weary  of  a  fubordinate  government,  and  thought  they 
deferved  the  prefence  of  their  prince  among  them, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  lince  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
their  pofíeíTions  in  France. 

Befides,  Robert  was  generally  beloved,  as  a  prince 
courteous,  generous,  and  brave,  though  withal  am- 
bitious^-unquiet,  and  uncertain  :  yet  thefe  difpofitions, 
both  of  prince  and  people,  had  not  alone  induced  him 
tb  engace  in  fo  bold  a  refolution,  with  fuch  a  breach 
of  his  duty  and  his  trufe,  without  the  practices  and  in- 
ftigations  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  grown  jealous 
of  king  William’s  greatnefs,  and  envious  of  his  feli- 
city,  found  no  better  way  of  leffening  both,  than  to 
kindle  this  fire  in  his  own  houfe  *,  and  thereby  the 
moft  fenfibly  to  difquiet  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  dif- 
iointhisftate  and  divide  his  power.  He  therefore  not 
only  encouraged  Robert,  but  combined  with  him  in 
this  attempt,  and  engaged  to  fupport  him  with  his 
forces,  if  his  father  difputed  longer  the  juftice  of  his 
claim. 

The  king,  though  at  firft  difeompofed  at  the  news 
of  this  infolence  in  his  fon,  yet  believing  it  had  no 
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deeper  root,  but  what  would  foon  wither  or  be  cut  ofF 
by  his  prefence  in  Normandy,  gathered  immediately 
what  forces  he  could  raife,  and  with  an  army  of  his 
Engliíh  fubje&s  failed  over  now  to  invade  Normandv 
as  he  had  cíone  before  to  invade  England  with  lis 
Normans.  -A.  ftrange  revolution  to  befal  one  pnnce 
In  fo  íliort  a  period  of  time,  and  which  made  as  o-reat 
a  change  in  his  difpofitions  as  his  fortunes ,  for  the 
great  alacrity  and  faithfulnefs  v/hich  the  Engliíh  ex- 
prefled  .  towards  him  in  this  expedition,  gained  fo  far 
upon  his  affe&ions  and  conñdence,  that  in  the  reft  of 
his  reign,  and  hisfucceeding  wars,  he  feemed  to  place 
his  chief  truft  in  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  his  Engliíh 
lubjeéts.  ~  & 

Duke  Robert,  informed  of  his  father’s  preparations, 
negleóted^  not  his  own  ;  and  though  furprized  at  the 
iuddennefs  oí  his  arrival,  to  which  the  winds  had  con- 
ípned,  he  could  not  oppofe  his  landing  ;  yct  foon  af~ 
í^í  he  was  m  the  fiekl  at  the  head  of  a  brave  Norman 
army,  and  of  two  thoufand  men  at  arms  which  the 
king  of  France  had  fent  to  his  affiftance.  With  thefe 
í oices  he  marched  againíl  the  king,  íell  upon  his  van- 
guard,  and  by  the  fuccels  of  an  ambuíh  he  had  laid  in 
an  aovan tageous  pafs,  he  broke  them,  killed  fome, 
and  put  the  reft  to  flight ;  then  he  advanced  againft 
tnc  main  body,  wherethe  king  commanded,  and  by  an 
v]n natural  chance,  he  charged  his  oíd  father  with  fuch 
tury,  ^  tnat  by  the  ftroke  of  his  launce  he  wounded 
him  in  the  arm,  and  overthew  him  to  the  ground. 

I  he  king  calling  out  upon  his  fai!,  his  fon  immedi- 
ately  knew  his  voice,  and  ftung,  upon  the  fudden,  with 
the  confcience  of  his  crime  and  his  duty,  he  leaped 
trom  his  horíe,  raiíed  lus  father  up  from  the  ground, 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  begged  pardon  of  his  of- 
fence,  with  offers,  upon  it,  to  return  to  his  duty  and 
obedience.  The  king,  moved  by  the  fame  forcé  of  na- 
»  "  ture. 
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ture,  received  his  fubmifíions,  forgave  him,  and  em- 
bracing  him,  ended  an  adventure  in  tears  oí  joy  which 
liad  begun  in  blood.  The  armies  were  as  eaíily  recon- 
ciled  as  their  leaders,  and  all  together  marched  to 
Rouen,  where  the  king  was  received  with  ail  demon- 
ílrations  of  joy,  and  the  dulce  complimented  upon  his 
happy  reconcilement  with  his  father ;  ñor  were  thofe 
the  laft  in  this  crowd  of  rejoicers  who  had  been  the 
chief  in  promoting  the  quarrel  between  them. 

The  king  made  no  long  fray  in  Normandy,  diñem- 
bling  the  knowledge  or  refentment  of  what  pare  the 
French  king  had  played  in  this  affair  •,  but  after  hav- 
ing  re-eftablifhed  the  quiet  andorder  of  the  province, 
returned  with  his  whole  forces  into  England,  left  his 
fon  in  the  government  of  Normandy,  trufting  to  his 
duty  and  the  loyalty  of  his  iubjeíts  there,  as  it  no- 
thing  had  paffed  to  give  him  the  leaft  fuípicions  of 
either.  A  true  ftrain  of  the  noble  and  fearlefs  nature 
of  this  prince,  who  was  rather  made  to  furmount  all 
dangers  he  encountered  by  brave  attions  and  judicious 
councils,  than  either  to  invite  or  anticípate  his  misfor- 
tunes,  by  diftruíl  and  vain  apprehenfions,  which  are 
but  the  diftradtions  of  weak  and  timorous  minds. 

Yet  this  fincerenefs  and  confidence  of  the  king  had 
not  the  return  they  deferved,  for  duke  Robert  having 
once  tafted  the  fovereign  power,  could  not  loner  di- 
geft  any  dependance  upon  another’s  will  *,  and  lying 
ítill  open  to  the  praftices  of  France  upon  his  levity 
and  ambition,  relapfed  the  next  year  into  his  former 
diftemper,  and  afiumed  again  the  fovereignty  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  as  duke  thereof  in  his  own  right,  which 
was  again  acknowledgéd  and  obeyeci  by  the  Ñor- 
mans. 

The  king,  upon  the  news  of  this  fecond  defeftion 
in  his  fon  and  his  fubjedls,  fell  into  great  paíTion,  and 
in  it  is  iaid  to  have  curfed  his  fon  and  the  hour  wherein 
he  begat  him  :  but  foon  returnins;  to  himfelf,  with 
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his  ufual  judgmentand  compofure  of  mind,  gave  pre~ 
ient  orders  for  preparing  a  much  greater  army  and 
navy  than  he  had  ufed  in  the  laft  year’s  expedition  •,  and 
though  both  were  íhattered  by  great  ílorms  he’  met 
with  at  fea,  yet,  upon  his  arrival  in  Normandy,  either 
the  fame  of  his  forces,  or  the  lightnefs  of  his  ion’s  dif- 
pofitions,  or  remorfeof  his  duty,  prevailed  with  duke 
Robert  to  offer  again  his  fubmiffions  and  obedience  to 
his  commands.  The  king  again  received  them,  par- 
doned  both  his  fon  and  his  revolted  fubjefts  ;  but 
forced  now  to  more  caution  than  he  had  ufed  before, 
after  having  fettled  once  more  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
Normandy,  and  placed  the  government  in  fafer  hands, 
he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  England,  and  employed 
him  in  the  hard  rough  wars  of  Scotland  againft  Mal- 
colín,  who  upon  the  king’s  abfence,  and  confidence  of 
being  Iong  detained  by  the  Norman  revolt  and  di- 
verfion  of  France,  had  taken  occafion  to  pafs  the 
borders  with  an  army,  and  ravage  the  northern  pro- 
vir.ces  of  England. 

Though  duke  Robert  gained  no  great  honour  by 
this  expedition,  yet  the  king  gained  his  end ;  for  the 
Scots,  diíheartened  by  his  unexpedled  return,  and  more 
by  his  perfect  reconcilement  with  his  fon,  returned 
honre  upon  the  approach  of  the  Engliíh  army,  and 
renewed  the  peace,  which  lafted  the  reít  of  the  two 
kings  lives. 

About  th.e  fame  time,  incenfed  againft  the  Welfh 
for  many  inroads  and  fpoiís  upon  the  frontier  counties, 
he  fent  an  army  againft  them,  fubdued  the  plain  and 
acceffible  parts  of  their  country,  drove  them  to  the 
faít  holds  of  their  mountains,  forced  them  to  fue  for  a 
peace,  which  he  granted  upon  homage  done  him  by 
their  prince,  and  upon  holtages  given  for  performance 
of  the  other  conditions. 

This  fortúnate  and  viótorious  king  feemed  now  to 
liave  paffed  all  the  tempeftuous  feafons  of  his  life,  and 
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fecure  of  repofe  for  what  remained,  which  was  ne- 
cefiary  or  moft  agreeable  to  the  great  decline  oí  ís 
a^e.  Fie  was  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  obeyed 
and  honoured  by  his  fubjeéts,  feared  by  his  enemies, 
and  the  tro ubles  of  his  family  were  wholly  appeaíed, 
fo  that  it  was  hard  for  any  man  to  conje  ¿ture  from 
what  fide  any  new  ftorm  íhould  arife.  But  the  de¬ 
crees  of  heaven  are  wrapped  up  in  the  clouds,  anc 
the  events  of  future  things  hidden  in  the  darle  from 
the  eyes  of  mortal  men.  I  he  wifeft  councils  may  be 
difeompofed  by  the  fmalleft  accidents,  and  the  íecureft 
peace  of  eícates  and  kingdoms  may  be  difluí  bed  by 
the  lighteft  pafiions,  as  well  as  thedeep  deñgns  of  thofe 
who  govern  them  i  for  though  the  wife  refledtions  of 
the  beít  hiftorians,  as  well  as  the  common  reaíonings 
of  prívate  men,  are  apt  to  aferibe  the  aóldoiis  and. 
councils  of  princes  to  interefts  or  reafons  of  x^ate  *, 
yet,  whoever  can  trace  them  to  their  true  fpring,  will 
be  often  forced  to  derive  them  from  the  lame  paíuons 
and  perfonal  difpofitions  which  govern  the  aftairs  of 
prívate  lives  *,  as  will  be  evident  in  tne  íequel  gí  this 
king’s  reign. 

The  Normaos  were  defirous  to  have  a  prince  of  their 
race  refide  among  them  ;  the  king  was  unwiuing  to 
venture  again  the  ill  confequences  or  his  fon.  Robert  s 
ambition  or  inconftancy,  and  therefore  fent  him  over 
into  Normandy,  but  joined  in  commiilion  witn  his 
youngeft  fonHenry,  whofe  duty  and  aífe¿tion  he  moft 
reliecfon,  both  to  oblerve  the  actions  and  temper  the 

levity  of  his  eldeft  brother. 

Thefe  two  princes  agreed  better  than  is  ufual  to 
aífociates  in  power,  and  governing  che  province  with 
moderation  and  prudence,  reduced  aíxairs  there  to  fuch 
order  and  tranquillity,  that  having  little  bufmefs  at 
lióme,  they  went  to  feek  fome  diverfion  abroad,  and 
madeavifit  to  the  king  of  France  then  at  Conílance, 
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who  received  them  with  great  honour  and  kind- 
nels ;  and,  as  was  thought,  not  without  definí  of  re- 
newing  oíd  pradices  with  duke  Robert  to  his 
ther’s  prejudice.  Whatever  affairs  might  bufy  the 
thoughts  of  that  king  and  the  duke,  thofe  of  Lewis 
the  young  dauphine  and  prince  Henry  were  taken 
up  with  the  common  entertainments  of  youth  and 
of  leí  fu  re,  love,  hunting,  play,  and  other  fuch  diver- 
tifements,  wherein  the  fimilitude  of  age  and  of  cuf- 
toms  made  them  conftant  companions.  It  happened 
one  evening,  that  the  dauphine,  playing  at  chefs 
at  the  prince’s  lodging,  loít  a  great  many  games 
and  much  money  to  prince  Henry,  and  grew  there- 
upon  firft  into  ill  humour,  and  at  length  Into  ill  lan- 
guage  ;  which  being  returned  by  the  prince,  the 
dauphine  fell  into  paffion,  called  him  fon  of  a  baílard 
and  threw  lome  of  the  chefsmen  at  his  head :  upon 
which  prmce  Henry  inraged,  took  up  the  chefs-board, 
and  ftruck  the  danphine  with  fuch  fury  on  the  head, 
5iat  J1?;  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had 
huled  him,  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained 
him,  and  made  him  fenfibie  hovv  much  more  it  con¬ 
cerned  him  to  make  his  efcape  than  purfue  his  re- 
venge  ;  and  hereupon  they  went  clown  immediatelv, 
took  Lorie,  and  by  the  help  of  their  Ipeed,  or  their 
o\vn  good  fortune,  got  fa fe  to  Pontoife,  before 
they  could  be  reached  by  the  French  that  purfued 

The  king  of  France,  exafperated  by  this  accident 
and  mdignity  to  his  fon,  which  revived  an  invetérate 
malice  or  envy  he  had  againft  king  Wiiliam,  firft  de- 
manded  fatisfaflion,  but  at  the  fame  time  prepared  for 
revengo,  both  by  raifing  an  army-  to  invade  Normandy, 
and  taking  prívate  meafures  with  duke  Robert  to 
diveft  his  brother  Henry  of  his  finare  in  the  government, 
and  leave  the  dominión  or  that  duchy  to  the  duke, 
according  to  his  former  pretenlions,  grounded  upon 
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his  father’s  promife  •,  wherein  the  king  of  F  ranee,  as  a 
witnefs,  ftill  pretended  to  be  concerned. 

The  king  of  England,  feeing  the  war  inevitable,  en- 
ters  upon  it  with  his  ufual  vigour,  and,  with  incre- 
dible  celerity,  tranfporting  a  brave  Engliíh  army,  in¬ 
vades  France,  and  takes  feveral  towns  in  Poiftou, 
whilft  the  French  took  the  city  of  Vernon.  By  which 
hoftilities  on  both  fides,  the  firft  war  began  between 
England  and  France,  which  feemed  afterwards  to  have 
been  intailed  upon  the  pofterity  and  fucceífors  of  thefe 
two  princes  for  fo  many  generations,  to  have  drawn 
inore  noble  blood,  and  been  attended  with  inoi  e  me¬ 
morable  atchievements,  than  any  other  national  quar- 
rel  we  read  of  in  any  ancient  or  modern  ftory. 

King  William,  after  taking  of  feveral  towns,  and 
fpoiling  much  country  in  Poidtou  and  Xantonge,  re- 
turned  to  Rouen,  where,  by  the  benignity  of  his  own 
nature  and  levity  of  his  fon’s,  he  was  the  third  time 
reconciled  to  duke  Robert,  and  thereby  difappointed 
thofe  hopes  the  king  of  France  had  conceived  from 
his  praftices  with  that  prince  (and,  as  forne  writc, 
with  his  brother  Henry  too)  and  defeated  his  pretext 
of  afíifting  his  right  in  the  dominión  of  Normandy. 

But  Philip,  bent  upon  this  war  by  other  incentives 
than  thofe  which  appeared  from  the  favour  of  duke 
Robert’s  pretenfions,  or  revenge  of  the  dauphine’s  in¬ 
jury,  and  moved  both  with  the  jealoufy  of  the  king’s 
greatnefs,  and  the  envy  of  his  glory  and  felicity,  re- 
folved  to  profecute  obftinately  the  quarrel  he  had 
rafhly  begun  :  and  not  efteeming  the  fudden,  though 
violent  motions  of  a  youthful  heat  between  the  fwo 
princes,  a  ground  fufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
formal  and  declared  war  ;  upon  the  news  and  fpightof 
duke  Robert’s  reconciliation  with  his  father,  he  fent  to 
the  king  to  demand  homage  of  him  both  for  Ñor- 
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mandy  and  England  ;  king  William  anfwered,  that 
he  was  ready  to  do  him  the  homage  accuftomed  for 

Normandy, 
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Normandy,  but  vvould  do  him  none  for  Eno-land, 
which  he  held  only  of  God  and  his  fword.  The  French 
king  hereupon  declared  open  war  againíl  him,  vvhich 
was  begun  and  purfued  with  great  heat  and  animo- 
fities  on  both  fides  with  equal  forces,  but  unequal  for¬ 
tune,  which  favoured  either  the  juftice  of  the  king’s 
caufe,  the  vaiour  of  his  troops,  or  the  conduót  of  the 
leader,  upon  all  encounters. 

Fie  marched  into  France,  took  Nantes,  and  burnt 
it,  with  many  villages  about  it,  faying,  that  to  deftroy 
the  wafps,  their  nefts  muft  be  burnt.  In  the  heat  of 
this  aftion,  and  by  that  of  the  fires,  which  he  too  near 
approached,  he  fell  into  a  diftemper,  which  forced  him 
to  retire  his  army,  and  return  toRouen,  where  he  lay 
fick  for  fome  time,  with  ill  fymptoms,  that  gave  his 
friends  apprehenfion,  and  hopes  to  his  enemie?.  Dur- 
ing  the  expeótation  oí  this  event,  both  lides  were 
quiet,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  and  voluntary  truce  between 
them.  The  king  of  trance  talking  of  his  ficknels, 
and  rnocking  at  the  corpulency  to  which  he  was  grown 
of  late  years,  faid,  king  William  was  gone  only  to  lay 
his  great  belly  at  Rouen,  and  that  he  doubted  he  muft 
be  at  charge  to  fet  up  lights  at  his  up-rifing.  The 
king  of  England  being  told  this  fcoff,  fent  king  Philip 
word  that  he  was  ready  to  fit  up  after  his  lying-in, 
and  that  when  he  was  churched  he  would  fave  him 
the  charge  of  fetting  up  lights,  and  come  himfelf  and 
light  a  thoufand  fires  in  France. 

No  injuries  are  lo  lenfible  to  mankind  in  general  as 
thofeoí  Icorn,  and  no  quarrels  purfued  between  princes 
with  fo  much  lharpnels  and  violence,  as  thofe  which 
arife  from  perfonal  animoíities  or  privare  paffions,  to 
which  they  are  fubjeét  like  other  mortal  men.  The 
king  recovered,  gathered  the  greateft  forces  he  could 
raile  both  of  Engliíh  and  Normans,  marches  into  the 
lile  of  France,  with  fire  and  fpoil  where-ever  he  carne, 
approaches  within  fight  of  Faris,  where  that  king 

was 
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*¥Vas  retired  :  there  king  William  fent  him  word,  thac 
he  was  up  and  abroad,  and  would  be  glad  to  lee  him 
abroad  too. 

But  the  French  king  refolved  to  let  this  fury  país, 
and  appeared  not  in  the  field,  which  was  leít  to  the 
mercy  and  ravage  of  his  enemies.  The  king  riding 
about  to  obferve  his  advantages  and  give  his  orders, 
and  ftraining  his  horfe  to  leap  a  ditch  in  his  way, 
bruifed  the  bottom  of  his  belly  againftthe  pommelof 
his  faddle,  with  fuch  a  weight,  and  ib  much  pain,  as 
gave  him  a  relapfe  of  his  illnefs  fo  iately  recovered, 
torced  him  to  march  his  army  back  into  Normandy, 
and  to  go  himfelf  to  Rouen.  TIere  his  bruife  turned  to 
a  rupture,  and  his  ficknefs  increafing  with  the  anguilla 
of  his  wound,  gave  too  ibón  and  true  apprehenfions  of 
his  danger  :  yet  he  languifhed  for  fome  time,  which 
he  maae  ufe  of  to  do  many  afts  of  great  charity,  and 
give  other  teftimonies  of  piety  and  refignation  to  the 
wiil  of  God,  as  well  as  to  difpofe  the  fuccefilon  and 
affairs  of  his  fíate  ;  leaving  by  his  teftament  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  to  his  eldefí  fon  Robert,  the  kingdom 
of  England  to  William  his  fecond  fon,  and  all  his  trea- 
fures,  which  were  very  great,  to  Henry  his  third.  After 
this  he  ended  his  life  in  the  fuli  career  of  fortune  and 


viótory,  which  attended  him  to  his  grave,  through  the 
long  courfe  of  more  than  threefcore  years  reign  :  for 
he  began  that  in  Normandy  about  ten  years  oíd,  and 
continued  it  above  forty  years  before  his  Englifn  ex- 
pedition,  after  which  he  reigned  above  twenty  years 
in  England,  and  died  in  or  about  the  feventy-fecond 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  1087. 

Several  writers  íliew  their  ill  talent  to  this  prince, 
in  rnaking  particular  remarles  how  his  corpfe  was  im- 
rnecliately  forfaken  by  all  his  friends  and  followers,  as 
foon  as  he  expired  •,  hov/  the  monks  of  an  abbey  he 
had  founded  were  thereby  induced  to  come  of  charity, 
and  take  care  of  his  body  and  liis  burial,  which 
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he  had  ordered  to  be  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  ¿n  Á 
church  Jie  had  there  built ;  how  the  ground  that  was 
opened  to  receive  him  was  claimed  at  that  inílant  by 
a  knight  of  the  country,  who  alledged  it  had  belonged 
to  his  anceftors  and  himfelf,  and  was  violently^or 
unjuftly  feized  from  them  by  the  king,  fo  that  his  fu¬ 
neral  wa¿  fain  to  be  deferred  ti  11  an  agreement  was 
made,  and  the  valué  of  the  ground  paid  to  the  claimer ; 
with  other  invidious  circumftances,  which  may  aro-ue 
the  ingratitude,  avarice,  or  other  vices  of  his  fervants 
or  íubjects  then  living,  but  not  defame  the  memory 
or  obícure  the  glory  of  the  dead. 

Thus  ended  all  that  was  mortal  of  this  noble  kincr- 
and  this  renowned  conqueror  :  for  his  fame  will  ne- 
ver  die,  but  remain  for  ever  in  the  lafting  records  of 
time  and  monuments  of  glory,  among  the  princes 
moft  celebrated  for  their  brave  atchievements  in  war, 
their  wife  inítitutions  in-  peace,  the  length  and  pro- 
fperity  of  their  lives  and  their  reigns.  In  all  which 
he  muft  with  juftice  be  confeíTed  not  to  have  been 
equalled  by  many,  if,  ir.deed,  by  any  we  read  of  i» 
ftory. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  any  great  councils  o? 
aflemblies  held  in  this  king’s  reign,  becaufe  I  find  no 
clear  evidence  of  the  nature  or  conftitution,  the  times 
or  the  occaíions  of  them,  whether  like  thofe  ufed  in 
the  Saxon  reigns,  or  like  the  parliaments  in  Normandy; 
or  whether  that  ílyle  was  introduced  iiere  in  this  king's 
time,  or  that  of  his  lbn’s,  who  fucceeded  him.  It 
appears,  that  he  often  aííémbled  the  nobles  and  barons 
of  the  realm,  but  whether  upon  the  folemnity  of  fome 
great  feílivals,  or  of  fome  occafions  of  more  impor- 
tance,  either  for  the  honour  of  his  court  or  confuí- 
tation  of  his  aífairs,  I  find  not  fo  well  recorded,  ñor 
fo  eafy  to  determine  as  fome  will  have  it.  It  is  agreed 
only,  that  there  were  two  general  affemblies  of  the 
clergy ;  one  about  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign  upon 
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a  controverfy  between  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  about  the  primacy,  which  was  therein  de- 
termined  in  favour  of  the  firít  ;  the  other  about 
ereíting  fome  new  biíliopricks,  or  tranílating  their 
fees  from  fome  decayed  and  finaller  towns  to  others 
grown  in  that  age  more  populous  and  opulent.  The 
Litchfield  Chronicle  alfo  relates  how  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  he  fummoned  out  of  every  county  the 
nobles,  the  wife  men,  and  fuch  as  were  learned  in 
their  own  law,  that  he  from  them  might  learn  what 
were  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  After  which  the 
laws  of  St.  Edward  were  conferved,  and  bv  him  con- 
firmed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

I  have  not  been  fo  particular  as  other  writcrs  in 
the  ñames  of  places,  or  of  perfons,  or  diftin¿lion  of 
years  *9  becaufe  in  fuch  antiquity  of  times  and  variety 
of  authors  I  find  them  very  hard  to  be  afcertained  : 
bebdes  the  difagreement  among  writers  is  fo  great, 
in  afligning  the  years  to  the  feveral  aótions  of  this 
prince,  that  fo  important  an  affair  as  that  of  framing 
the  Doomfday-book  is  by  fome  referred  to  the  eighth, 
by  others  to  the  thirteenth,  and  by  fome  to  the  nine- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  j  and  many  others  are  left  in 
the  fame  uncertainty. 

I  have  likewife  omitted  the  accounts  and  remarks 
wherein  fome  writers  have  bufied  their  pens,  of  ftrange 
carnets,  ínclemencies  of  feafons,  raging  difeafes,  or 
deplorable  fires  that  are  faid  to  have  happened  in  this 
age  and  kingdom,  and  are  reprefented  by  fome  as 
juclgments  of  God  upon  this  king’s  reign  ;  becaufe  I 
rather  efteem  them  accidents  of  time  or  chance,  fuch 
as  happen  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  world,  perhaps 
every  age  at  fome  periods  of  time,  or  from  fome  in- 
fiuence  of  ftars,  or  by  the  confpiring  of  fome  natural 
or  cafual  circumftances  *,  and  neither  argüe  the  virtues 
or  vices  of  princes,  ñor  ferve  for  example  or  inftruc- 
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tion  to  poílerity,  which  are  the  great  ends  of  hiftory^ 
and  ought  to  be  the  chief  care  of  all  hiftorians. 

For  tíiis  reafon,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  common 
cuftom,  it  may  not  be  iraproper  or  unneceífary  to  end 
the  wife,  politic,  and  profperous  reign  with  the  juft 
charadter  of  this  renowned  prince¡  Since  all  great  ae- 
tions  in  the  world  and  revolutions  of  ítates  may  be 
truly  derived  from  the  genius  of  the  perfons  that  con- 
du6t  and  govern  them,  fo  as  by  comparing  both  to- 
gether,  and  obferving  the  caufes  as  well  as  events,  it 
may  be  ealy  to  difcern  by  what  perfonal  qualities  and 
difpofitions  of  princes  the  happy  and  glorious  facedles 
of  their  own  fortunes,  with  the  greatnefs  and  felicity 
of  their  dates,  are  generally  atchieved  •,  for  to  attribute 
fuch  great  events  to  time  or  to  chance,  were  to  de- 
ftroy  the  examples  and  confound  the  confequences  of 
all  virtues  and  vices  amono-  men. 

o 

William,  furnamed  The  Conqueror,  was  of  the  tall- 
efh  ftature  among  thofe  common  in  his  age  and  coun- 
try  ;  his  fize  large,  and  his  body  ftrong  built,  but  well 
proportioned  ;  his  ftrength  fuch,  as  few  of  his  court 
could  draw  his  bow  ;  his  health  was  great  and  con- 
ftant,  which  made  him  very  aftive  in  his  bufinefs  and 
pleafures,  til!  about  the  decline  of  his  age  he  grew 
fomething  corpuíent.  From  all  which,  í  fuppofe, 
carne  the  ílory  in  fome  Norman  writers,  that  he  was 
eight  feet  high,  or  the  fize  of  Hercules. 

As  he  was  of  goodly  perlón  age,  fo  his  face  was 
lovely,  but  of  a  mafculine  beauty,  the  lines  being  ftrong 
rather  than  delicate  :  his  eyes  were  quick  and  lively, 
but  when  moved,  fomething  fterce  :  his  complexión 
languine  ;  his  countenance  very  pleafant  when  he  was 
gay  and  familiar  *,  when  he  was  ferious,  fomething 
fevere. 

His  pafiimes  were  chiefiy  hunting  and  feafting;  in 
the  firír  he  fpent  much  time,  ufed  great  exercife,  and 
yet  much  moderation  of  diet.  In  his  íeafts,  which 

were 
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\vere  defigned  for  magnificence  or  converíation,  to 
know  or  be  known  among  bis  nobles,  and  not  for 
luxury,  he  was  conrteous,  affable,  familiar,  and  oí- 
ten  pleafant,  and  which  made  him  the  more  ib  to  his 
company,  was  eafy  at  thofe  times  in  granting  luits 
and  pardons. 

It  is  by  all  agreed  that  he  was  cbafte  and  tempé¬ 
rate,  which,  with  a  happy  conftitution  and  much  ex- 
ercife,  preferved  not  only  his  health  but  vigour  to 

the  laft  decline  of  his  age. 

He  was  of  found  natural  fenfe,  and  fhewed  it  not 
only  in  his  own  conduít  and  realoning  upon  all  great 
occaíions,  bnt  alío  in  the  choice  oí  his  minifters  and 
friends,  where  no  prince  was  happier  or  wifer  than 
he. 

He  talked  little,  never  wanted,  obferved  much,  was 
very  fecret,  and  ufed  only  Laníranc  archbifhop  ot 
Canterbury  with  an  univerfal  confidence,  both  as  a 
counfellor  and  a  friend  ^  to  whom  he  was  ever  meek 
and  gentle,  though  to  others  fomething  auftere  ;  as  it 
this  conqueror  had  been  himfelf  fubdued  by  the  wif* 
dom  and  virtue  of  that  excellent  man. 

In  his  purpofes  he  was  íteady,  but  not  obftinate* 
and  though  conftant  to  his  ends,  yet  appliable  lo  oc¬ 
cafions,  as  appeared  by  his  favouring  and  trufting  the 
Normansin  his  troubles  of  England,  and  the  Engliíh 
in  thofe  of  Normandy  *,  and  was  either  very  wile  or 
very  happy  in  the  arts  of  gaining  enemies,  and  retain- 
ing  friends,  having  never  loít  but  one,  which  was 
Fitz-Auber. 

He  was  a  prince  deep  in  his  defigns,  bold  in  his  en- 
terprizes,  ñrm  in  his  profecution,  excelling  in  the  or- 
der  and  difcipline  of  his  armies  and  choice  in  his  offi- 
cers,  both  of  his  army  and  his  ftate ;  but  admirable 
in  expedición  and  difpatch  of  civil  as  well  as  míütary 
affairs,  never  deferring  till  to-morrow  what  íbould 
be  done  to-day» 
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Above  all,  he  was  carefui  and  prudent  in  the  tna- 
nagement  of  his  treafure,  and  finding  a  temper  be- 
tv/een  the  bounty  of  his  own  nature  and  the  neceílity 
of  his  affairs,  proportioning  always  the  expences  of  his 
giics,  his  buildings,  his  enterprizes,  to  the  treafure  he 
was  mafter  of  for  clefraying  them,  defigning  nothing 
out  of  h : s  compafs,  and  thereby  compaíling  ail  he 
íéemed  to  deficm. 

.  Ve  was  reiigious  in  frequenting  divine  fervice, 
givingmuch  alms,  buildingabbies  and  endowing  them, 
iending  prelents  oí  croíTes  of  gold,  rich  veftures  and 

píate  to  many  other  churches,  and  much  treafure  to 
Rome. 

Me  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  though  he 
oefpifed  the  loofe  ignoran t  Saxon  clergy  he  found  in 
England,  yet  he  took  care  and  pleafure  to  fill  eccle- 
íiaíiical  dignities  here  with  perfons  of  great  worth  and 
learning  from  abroad,  as  Lanfranc,  Durand,  Anfelm, 
with  many  more. 

#  He  was  a  lover  of  virtue  in  others-,  and  a  haterof 
vice  ;  for  being  naturally  very  kind  to  his  half  bro- 
ther  Odón  bífhop  of  Bayeux,  having  made  him  earl 
of  Kent,  given  him  great  revenues,  intrufted  him  in 
his  ablence  with  the  government  of  the  realm  ;  yet 
finding  him  a  man  of  incurable  arn  bidón,  avarice, 
cruelty,  opprefiion,  and  profanenefs,  he  at  length 
wholly  difgraced  him,  and  kept  him  in  prifon  during 
all  the  reír  of  his  reign  \  which  feems  to  have  been  a 
juít  punifhment  of  his  crimes,  and  facrifice  to  the 
itngliíli  he  had  cruelly  oppreíied  in  the  king’s  abfence, 
rather  than  a  greedinefs  of  his  treafures,  as  lome  en¬ 
vióos  writers  would  make  it  appear. 

i  et  by  the  confent  of  them  all,  and  the  moft  partial 
or  malicióos  to  his  memory,  as  well  as  others,  he 
is  agreed  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  ftrength,  wif- 
dom,  coorage,  clemency,  magnificence,  wit,  cour- 
tefy,  charity,  temperance,  and  piety.  This  fhort  cha-. 
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ra¿ter,  and  by  all  agreed,  is  enough  to  vindícate  the 
niemory  of  this  noble  prince  and  famous  conqueior 
from  the  afperíions  or  detraftions  of  feveral  malicious 
or  parcial  authors,  who  have  more  uníaithtuüy  repre- 
fented  his  reign  than  any  other  period  of  our  Engliíh 

hiftory. 

Having  taken  a  full  view  of  this  king  in  his  aftions 
and  his  perfon,  it  remains  only  that  we  conhder  the 
confequences  that  both  of  them  had  upon  the  con- 
dition  of  this  kingdom,  which  will  be  beft  dilcovered 
by  the  furvey  of  what  is  loft,  what  is  prelerved,  and 
what  is  gained  by  this  famous  conqueft. 

England  thereby  muft  be  confefied  to  have  loft  ; 
ftrft,  very  great  numbers  of  brave  Englifhmen  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  in  two  wars  after- 
wards  by  the  revolt  of  the  nobles,  and  invafion  of  the 
Scots  in  íavour  of  Edgar  Atheling  ;  likewile  many 
nobles  and  gentlemen  who,  difdaining  all  fnbjection 
to  a  foreign  and  conquering  power,  retired  hnto 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and,  after  the  extinción 
of  their  hopes  by  the  fuppreftion  of  all  endeavours  in 
favour  of  Edgar’s  right,  never  retnrned,  but  left  their 
families  habituated  in  thofe  countries,  chufmg,  if  they 
muft  live  under  a  foreign  dominión,  to  do  it  rather 
abroad  than  at  home. 

In  the  next  place,  England  loft  the  true  line  of  their 
ancient  Saxon  kings,  who  v/ere  a  race  of  juft,  good, 
and  pions  princes,  governed  by  fuch  known  laws,  and 
with  fuch  moderation,  and  were  fo  beioved  of  their 
people,  as  makes  it  obferved  by  writers,  that  no  po¬ 
pular  infurreótion  ever  happened  in  any  of  the  Saxon 
reignso 

Laftly,  England  by  the  conqueft  loft,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  oíd  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  Saxon 
times  and  cuftoms  of  life,  wfro  were  generally  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  good  meaning,  plain  dealing,  conté  nted  wi  th 
their  own,  little  coveting  or  imitating  their  neigh- 
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bours,^  and  living  frugally  upon  the  produót  of  their 
own  fruitful  foil :  for  the  profufion  of  meats  at  our 
Engiiíli  tables  carne  in  with  the  Danés,  and  the  luxurv 
of  them  was  introduced  firft  by  the  Normans,  and 
incieafed  by  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  wines, 
upon  ¡_he  acceílion  oí  Griiienne  to  his  crown, 

What  we  preferved  is  remarkable  in  three  partí- 
cmars  not  ulual  upon  great  conquefts ;  for,  firft,  we 
preferved  our  ñame  which  was  loft  by  the  Saxon  inva- 
iioiis,  but  that  oí  England  then  (fucceeding  the  other 
oí  ontain)  has  ever  íince  continued. 

Next,  we  preferved  our  language,  or  the  oíd 
Lnglun  tongue,  which  has  made  the  body  and  fub- 
iian c c  oí  wnat  ílill  remains,  though  much  enlaro-ed 
aiid  poiiííied  fince  thofe  times,  by  the  tranfplantinp' 

many  words  out  cf  foreign  languages,  efpecially 
Latín  and  French.  ' 

tne  La  p.ace,  we  preferved  our  forms  of  go- 
vCíLíiíuil,  our  lav/s  and  inftitutions,  which  have  been 
lo  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  and  have  been 
lo  obíimateiy  defended  by  our  anceftors  *,  and  are  by 
CjiapCe^l0i  t'oríelcue,  who  wnt  in  the  time  of  Henry 
tiiC  oixtli,  averred  to  have  been  preferved  thro.u°*h  the 
five  fcveral  governments  in  this  iíland,  of  Normans, 
Danés,  Saxons,  iíomans,  and  Britains,  and  fo  to  have 
continued  ror  a  longer  courfe  of  time  than  thofe  of 
Rome  or  Verdee,  or  any  other  nation  known  in  feory. 
■Djt  th¡s,  i  doubt,  is  not  fo  eañly  pro  ved  as  aífirmed, 
thougn^it  rnay  be  with  more  certainty  of  the  three 
rníi,  wnich  is  fuíficient  to  illuftrate  the  antiquity  of 
our  conftitutions,  without  recqurfe  to  ftrained  or  un- 
eertain  allegations. 

.  t  ^ ui.  what  we  gained  by  our  lois  in  this  conqueft, 
tnongh  it  feerns  a  contradiódion,  yec  it  may  be 
obferved  in  many  more  partículas  than  the  other 
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Firft,  England  grew  much  greater,  both  in  domi¬ 
nión  and  power,  abroad,  and  alio  in  dignity  and  ftate 
at  home,  by  the  acceffion  of  fo  much  territory  upon 
the  continent.  For  though  the  Normans  by  the 
conqueft  gained  much  of  the  Engliíh  lands  and 
riches,  yet  England  gained  Normandy,  which  by  it 
became  a  province  to  this  crown. 

Next,  it  gained  greater  ftrength  by  the  great  num- 
bers  of  Normans  and  French  that  carne  over  with 
the  conqueror,  and  after  his  eftabiifhment  here,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Engliíh  nation,  joining  with 
them  in  the  fame  language,  laws,  and  intercfts. 

Then  we  gained  much  by  the  great  increafe  of  our 
naval  power  and  multitude  of  fhips,  wherein  Ñor- 
mandy  then  abounded,  by  the  advantage  of  more  and 
better  havens  than  in  latter  ages.  This,  with  the 
perpetual  intercourfe  between  England  and  Normandy, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  gave  us  a  mighty 
increafe  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  thereby  of  trea- 
fure  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  *,  v/hich  appeared  firft 
in  fo  great  a  mafs  as  was  left  by  the  conqueror  ten 
prince  Jtdenry  his  younger  fon. 

England  by  the  conqueft  gained  likewife  a  natural 
right  to  the  dominión  of  the  narrow  feas,  which  had 
been  before  acquired  only  by  the  great  naval  power  of 
Edgar  and  other  Saxon  kings.  But  the  dominión  of 
the  narrow  feas  feems  naturally  to  belong,  like  that 
of  rivers,  to  thofe  who  poííefs  the  banks  or  coafts  011 
both  fides  *,  and  fo  to  have  ftrengthened  the  former 
title,  by  fo  long  a  coaft  as  that  of  Normandy  of 
one  ñde,  and  cf  England  on  the  other  íide  of  the 
channel. 

Bebdes,  by  this  conqueft  we  gained  more  learning, 
more  civility,  more  refinement  of  language,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  from  the  great  refort  of  other  ftrangers* 
as  wrell  as  mixture  of  French  and  Normans. 
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And,  laílly,  we  gained  all  our  confideration  abroad 
by  carrying  our  arms  fo  often  and  fo  gloriouíly,  as 
weli  as  extending  our  dominions,  into  foreign  coun- 
ti  it.-*  j  lo  that  whereas  our  Saxon  kmgs  were  lítele 
Jcnown  abroad,  farther  than  by  the  fame°of  their  de- 
votion  and  piety,  or  their  journies,  gifts,  andoblations 
rnaac  to  Rome  y  after  the  conqueft,  the  crovvn  of 
Eng’and  grew  firít  to  be  feared  by  our  neighbours,  to 
na\  ¿  conftant  intercouríe  with  other  foreiprn  princes,  to 
ta‘te  part  and  be  confidered  in  all  the  affairs  of  Chrif- 
tendom  ;  and,  by  the  following  acceffions  of  Anjoii 
and  Guienne,  carne  in  a  íhort  time  to  be  eíleemed, 
without  controverfy,  while  they  poffefled  thofe  do- 
minions,  the  greateít  power  of  any  kingdom  then  in 
CiUiftenoom,  as  appears  by  fo  many  glonous  adven- 
tures  and  lucceífes  of  their  arms  in  France,  Soain, 
Bntany,  tlanaers,  Sicily,  and  the  Holy  Land. 

i^iorri  all  tnefe  happy  circumftances  of  this  famous 
conqueíi,  sil  tue  íucceeding  kings  of  England  feem 
juítly  to  have  done  this  conqueror  the  honour  of 
jdating  from  him  the  firft  great  period  of  their  reigns: 
by  Vv mch  tíicle  cf  theSaxons,  and  other  preceding  do» 
rninions  or  governments  here,  are  Jeft  us  in  ftoryq  but 
üiie  i  o  ni  any  antique,  broken,  or  defaced  piét  ures, 
Vvhich  may  ftill  reprefent  fomething  of  the  cuítoms 
and  faíhions  of  thofe  ages,  though  little  of  the  true 
i  n  s,  proportions,  or  refemblance.  But  all  that  has 
íucceeded  ñncethisking’s  reign,  though  notdrawn  by 
any  one  íkiiful  hand,  or  by  the  life,  yet  is  reprefented 
in  ib  clear  a  light,  as  leaves  very  little  either  obfeure 
or  uncertain  in  the  hiftory  of  our  kingdom,  or  the 
íncceffion  of  our  kino-s. 
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"HE  fame  faculty  of  reafon,  which  gives  man- 
kind  the  great  advantage  and  prerogative  over 
the  reft  of  the  creation,  feems  to  make  the 
greateft  default  of  human  nature,  and  fubjeíts  it  to 
more  troubles,  miferies,  or  at  leaft  difquiets  of  life, 
than  any  of  its  fellovv-creatures  :  it  is  this  furniíhes 
us  with  fuch  variety  of  pafiions,  and  confequently  of 
wants  and  defires  that  none  other  feels  j  and  thefe  fol- 
lowed  by  infinite  defigns  and  endleis  purfuits,  and  im- 
proved  by  that  reíldefnefs  of  thought  which  is  natural 
to  moft  men,  give  him  a  condición  of  life  fuitable  to 
that  of  his  birth  *,  fo  that,  as  he  alone  is  born  crying, 
he  lives  complaining  and  dies  difappointed. 

Since  we  cannot  efcape  the  purfuit  of  pafilons  and 
perplexity  of  thoughts  which  our  reafon  furniíhes  us, 
there  is  no  way  left  but  to  endeavour  all  we  can, 
either  to  fubdue  or  to  divert  them.  This  laft  is  the 
common  bufinefs  of  common  men,  who  feek  it  by  ail 
forts  of  fports,  pleafures,  play,  or  bufinefs.  But,  be- 
caufe  the  two  firft  are  of  íhort  contmuance,  foon  end- 
ing  with  wearinefs,  or  decay  of  vigour  and  appetite, 
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the  return  whereof  muft  be  attended  befo  re  the 
others  can  be  renewed  •  and  becaufe  play  grows  dull 
if  it  be  not  enlivened  with  the  hopes  of  gain,  the  o-e- 
neral  diveríion  of  mankind  feems  to  be  buíinefs,  or 
the  puríuit  of  riches  i n  one  kind  or  cther ;  which  is 
an  amufement  that  has  this  one  advantage  above  all 
cthers,  that  it  laíls  thofe  men  who  engage  in  it  to  the 
very  ends  of  their  lives  :  none  ever  growino  too  oíd 
for  the  thoughts  and  defires  of  increafing  his  weakh 
and  fortunes,  either  for  himíelf,  his  friends,  or  his 
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the  firír  and  moft  fimple  ages  of  each  country, 
the  conditions  and  lives  of  men  feem  to  have  been 
very  near  of  kin  with  the  reffc  of  the  creatnres ;  they 

" .  or  by  the  day,  and  fatisfied  their 

with  what  they  cotild  get  from  the  herbs,  the 
fruits,  the  fprings  they  met  with  when  they  were  hun- 
gry  or  dry ;  then,  with  what  fiíh,  fowl,  or  beafts  they 
couíd  ki:L  by  fwiftnds  or  ftrength,  by  craft  or  contri- 
vanee,  by  tí  i e i  rhands,  or  fuch  inftruments  as  wit  helped 
cr  neeefilty  forcea  them  to  invent.  When  a  man  had 
£0t  enouoh  for  the  day,  he  laid  un  the  reft  for  the  mor- 
row,  and  fpent  one  day  in  labour  that  he  might  país 
íiie  cther  a c  cafe  ,  an  d  lured  on  by  the  pleafure  of  this 
bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour  and  his  game  fortúnate, 
he  would  provide  for  as  many  days  as  he  could,  both 
for  himíeíf  and  his  children  that  were  too  young  to 
íeek  out  for  themíelves.  Then  he  caít  about,  how  by 
fov/ing  of  grain,  and  by  pafture  of  the  tamer  cattle, 
to  provide  for  the  whoíe  year.  After  this,  dividing 
the  lanas  neceíTary  for  thefe  ufes,  firft  among  children, 
and  then  among  fervants,  he  referved  to  himíelf  a  pro¬ 
porción  of  their  gain,  either  in  the  native  ítockor  íome- 
thing  equivalente  which  brought  m  the  ule  of  money  ^ 
and  where  this  once  carne  in,  none  was  to  be  fatisfied 
without  having  enough  for  himíelf  and  his  family, 
and  all  his  and  their  pofterity  for  ever  s  ib  that  I  know 
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h  tertain  lord  who  profeífes  to  valué  no  le  afe,  tnougli 
for  an  hundred  or  a  thoufand  years,  ñor  any  e  fíate  or 
pofíeíTion  of  land,  that  is  not  íor  ever  and  ever. 

From  íuch  imall  beginnings  llave  grown  íuch  valí 
and  extravagant  defigns  cf  poor  mortal  men  :  yet 
none  could  never  anlwer  the  naked  Indian,  why  one 
man  íhould  take  pains,  and  ron  hazards  by  fea  and 
land  all  his  life,  that  híschildren  might  be  late  and  lazy 
all  theirs  :  and  the  precept  of  taking  no  care  for  to- 
morrow,  though  never  minded  as  impracticable  in  the 
world,  feems  but  to  reduce  mankind  to  their  natural 
and  original  condition  of  life.  However,  by  theíe 
ways  and  degrees  the  endlefs  increafe  of  riches  feems 
to  be  grown  the  perpetual  and  general  amufement  or 
bufinefs  of  mankind. 

Somefew  in  each  country  malee  thofe  higher  fiights 
after  honour  and  power,  and  to  thefe  ends  facrifice 
their  riches,  their  labour,  their  thought,  and  their 
lives  *,  and  nothing  diverts  ñor  buhes  men  more  than 
thefe  purfuits,  which  are  ufually  covered  with  the  pre- 
tences  of  ferving  a  man’s  country  and  of  public  good, 
But  the  true  fervice  of  the  public  is  a  bufinefs  of  fo 
much  labour  and  fo  much  care,  that  though  a  good 
and  wife  man  may  not  refufe  it,  if  he  be  called  to  it 
by  his  prince  or  his  country,  and  thinks  he  can  be  of 
more  than  vulgar  ufe,  yet  he  wili  feldom  or  never  feek 
it  *,  but  leaves  it  commonly  to  men  who,  under  the 
difguife  of  public  good,  purfuc  their  own  deíigns  of 
wealth,  power,  and  fucú  baítard  honours  as  ufually 
attend  them,  not  that  which  is  the  true,  and  only  true 
reward  of  virtue. 


The  purfuits  of  ambition,  though  not  fo  general,  yet 
are  as  endlefs  as  thofe  or  riches,  and  as  extravagant  *, 
fince  none  ever  yet  thought  he  had  power  cr  empire 
enough  :  and  what  prince  foever  feems  to  be  fo  great, 
as  to  live  and  reign  without  any  further  de  Gres  or  íears, 
falls  into  the  life  of  a  prívate  man,  and  trnjoys  but 
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thofe  plcaiures  and  entertainments,  which  a  great  man  y 
íeveral  degrees  of  prívate  fortune  will  allow,  and  as 
much  as  human  nature  ís  capable  of  enjoyino*. 

The  pleafures  of  the  íenfes  grow  a  little  more  choice 
and  refined  ;  thofe  of  imagination  are  turned  upon 
embelliflring  the  fcenes  he  choofes  to  live  in  ;  cafe, 
convemency,  elegancy,  magnificence,  are  fought  in 
building  firít,  and  then  in  furniíhing  houfes  or  palaces : 
the  admirable  imitations  of  nature  are  introduced  by 
piílures,  ftatues,  tapeílry,  and  other  fuch  atchieve- 
ments  of  arts.  And  the  moft  exquifite  delights  of 
ienie  are  purfued  in  the  contrivance  and  plantation  of 
gardens ;  which,  with  fruits,  fiowers,  fhades,  foun- 
tains,  and  the  muñe  of  birds  that  frequent  fuch  happy 
places,  leem  to  furnifh  all  the  pleafures  of  the  feveral 
ienfes,  and,  with  the  greateíl,  or  at  leaít  the  moft  na¬ 
tural  perfeótionSé 


Tiuis  the  firft  race  of  Aífyrian  kings,  after  the  con- 
quefts  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  paífed  their  lives,  till 
meir  empire  fell  to  the  Medes.  Thus  the  Caliphs  of 
Egypt,  till  difpofed  by  their  Mamalukes.  Thus 
paífed  the  latter  parts  of  thofe  great  lives  of  Scipio, 
Lucullus,  Auguftus,  Diocleñan.  Thus  turned  the  great 
tnoughts  of  Henry  II.  of  France  after  the  ends  of  his 
wais  with  Spain.  Thus  the  prefent  king  of  Morocco, 
aftei  having  fubdued  all  his  competitors,  pañes  his  life 
¿n  a  country  villa,  gives  audience  in  a  grove  of  orange- 
trees  planted  among  purling  ftreams.  And  thus  the 
king  of  france,  after  all  the  íucceffes  of  his  councils 
or  arms,  and  in  the  mighty  elevation  of  his  prefent 
greatnefs  and  power,  when  lie  gives  himfelf  leifure 
from  fuch  defigns  or  purfuits,  paífes  the  fofter  and 
eafier  parts  of  his  time  in  country- houles  and  gardens, 
in  building,  planting,  or  adorning  the  fcenes,  or  in 
tne  cominon  íports  and  entertainments  of  fuch  kind  of 
lives.  And  tliofe  mighty  emperors,  who  contented 
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fiot  themfelves  with  thefe  pleafures  of  common  hu- 
manity,  fell  into  the  frantic  or  the  cxtravagant  *,  they 
pretended  to  be  gods  or  turned  to  be  deviís,  as  Ca- 
ligula  and  Ñero,  and  too  many  others  known  enough 
in  hiftory. 

Whilft  mankind  is  thus  generally  bufied  or  amufed, 
that  part  of  them  who  have  had  either  the  juflice  or 
the  luck  to  pafs  in  common  opinión  for  the  wifeít  and 
the  beft  part  among  them,  have  followed  another  and 
very  different  fcent ;  and  inftead  of  the  common  de- 
figns  of  fatisfying  their  appetites  and  their  paffions,  and 
making  endlefs  provifions  for  both,  they  have  cholea 
what  they  thought  a  nearer  and  afurer  way  to  the  eafe 
and  felicity  of  life,  by  endeavouring  to  fubdue,  or  at 
íeaft  to  temper  their  paffions,  and  reduce  their  appe¬ 
tites  to  what  nature  feems  only  to  aík  and  to  need. 
And  this  defign  feems  to  have  brought  pliilofophy  into 
the  world,  at  Ieaft  that  which  is  termed  moral ;  and 
appears  to  have  an  end  notonly  defirable  byevery  man9 
which  is  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  life,  but  alio  in 
fome  degree  fuitable  to  the  forcé  and  reach  of  human 
iiature  :  for,  as  to  that  part  of  philofophy  which  is 
called  natural,  I  know  no  end  it  can  have  but  that  of 
either  bufying  a  man’s  brains  to  no  purpofe,  or  fatif- 
fying  the  vanity  fo  natural  to  moft  men  of  dirtinp-uifh- 
ing  themfelves,  by  fome  way  or  other,  from  thoíe  that 
feem  their  equals  in  birth  and  the  common  advantao-es 
of  it ;  and  whether  this  diftinftion  be  made  by  wealth 
or  power,  or  appearance  of  knowledgc,  which  gains 
efteem  and  applaufe  in  the  v/orld,  is  all  a  cafe.  More 
than  this,  I  know  no  advantage  mankind  has  ^ained 
by  the  progrefs  of  natural  philofophy,  during  íomanv 
ages  it  has  had  vogue  in  the  world,  excepting  always, 
and  very  juftly,  what  we  owe  to  the  mathematics* 
which  is  in  a  manner  all  that  feem  valuadle  amona 
*he  civilized  nations,  more  than  thoíe  we  cali  barbad 
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rous,  whether  tliey  are  fo  or  no,  or  more  fo 
Ourlelves. 

How  ancient  this  natural  philofophy  has  been  irí 
the  world  is  hard  to  know  •,  for  we  ñnd  frequent  men- 
tion  of  ancient  philofophers  in  this  kind  among  the 
moít  ancient  now  extant  with  us.  The  firít  who  found 
out  the  vanity  of  it  feems  to  have  been  Solomon,  of 
which  difcovery  he  has  left  fuch  admirable  ílrains  in 
Ecclefiaftes.  The  next  was  Sócrates,  who  made  it  the 
bufinefs  of  his  life  to  explode  it,  and  introduce  that 
which  we  cali  moral  in  its  place,  to  bufy  human  minds 
to  better  purpole.  And,  indeed,  whoever  reads  with 
thought  what  thefe  two,  and  Marciís  Antoninus,  have 
faid  upon  the  vanity  of  all  that  mortal  man  can  ever 
attain  to  know  of  nature,  in  its  origináis  or  opera- 
tions,  may  lave  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
juftly  conclude,  that  the  kncwledge  of  íuch  things  is 
notour  game  *,  and  (like  the  purfuit  of  a  ftag  by  a  little 
fpaniel)  may  ferve  to  amule  and  to  v/eary  us,  but  will 
never  be  hunted  down.  Yet  I  think  thofe  three  I  have 
named  may  juftly  país  for  the  wifeft  triumvirate  that 
are  left  us  upon  the  records  of  ftory  or  of  time. 

After  Sócrates,  who  left  nothing  in  writing,  many 
fefts  of  philofophers  began  to  fpread  in  Greece,  who 
entered  boldly  upon  both  parts  of  natural  and  moral 
philofophy.  The  firft  with  the  greateft  difagreement 
and  moít  eager  contention  that  could  be  upon  the 
greateft  fubjefts  :  as  whether  the  world  were  eterna!, 
or  produced  at  fome  certain  time  ?  whether,  if  pro- 
duced,  it  was  by  fome  eterna!  mind,  and  by  lome  end, 
or  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  or  fome  p ar¬ 
ricies  of  eternal  matter  whether  there  was  one  world, 
or  many  ?  whether  the  íoul  of  man  was  a  part  of  fome 
etherial  and  eternal  íubftance,  or  was  corporeal  ?  whe¬ 
ther,  if  eternal,  it  was  Ib  before  it  carne  into  the  body, 
or  only  after  it  went  out  ?  There  Were  the  lame  con- 
n tions  about  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  the  mag- 
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hitüde  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  the  facúlties  of  the 
mind,  and  the  judgmerit  of  the  fenfes.  But  all  the 
different  fchemes  of  nature  that  have  been  drawn  of 
oíd,  or  of  late,  by  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Epicürus,  Des 
Cartes,  Hobbs,  or  any  other  that  I  know  of,  feem  to 
agree  but  in  one  thing,  which  is,  the  want  of  demon- 
firation  or  fatisfa&ion  to  any  thinking  and  unpofief- 
fed  man  ;  and  feem  more  or  lefs  probable  one  than 
another,  according  to  the  wit  and  eloqüence  of  the 
authors  and  advocates  that  raife  or  defend  them  ;  like 
jugglers  tricks,  that  have  more  or  lefs  appearance  of 
being  real,  according  to  the  dexteroufnels  and  íkill  of 
him  that  plays  them ;  whereas  perhaps,  if  we  were 
capable  of  knowing  truth  and  nature,  thele  fine 
fchemes  vvould  prove  like  rover  íhots,  fome  nearer 
and  fome  further  oft,  but  all  at  great  diftance  from 
the  mark  ;  it  may  be,  none  in  figh t. 

Yet  in  the  midft  of  thefe  and  many  other  fuch  dis¬ 
putes  and  contentions  in  their  natural  philolophy,  they 
feemed  to  agree  much  better  in  their  moral;  and,  upon 
their  inquines  after  the  ultímate  end  of  man,  which 
was  his  happinefs,  their  contentions  ordifferences  feem¬ 
ed  to  be  rather  in  words,  than  in  the  fenfe  of  their 
opinions,  or  in  the  true  meaning  of  their  feveral  authors 
or  mafters  of  their  feéls :  all  concluded  that  happinefs 
was  the  chief  good,  and  ought  to  be  the  ultímate  end 
of  man  •,  that  as  this  was  the  end  of  wifdom,  fo 
wifdomwas  the  way  to  happinefs.  The  queftion  then 
was,  in  what  this  happinefs  confifted  ?  The  conten- 
tion  grew  warmeíl  between  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans*, 
the  other  fe¿ts,  in  this  point,  fiding  in  a  mannerwith 
bne  or  the  other  of  thefe  in  their  conceptions  or  ex- 
preffions.  The  Stoics  would  have  it  to  confiít  in  virtue, 
and  the  Epicureans  in  pleafure ;  yet  the  moft  reafon- 
able  of  the  Stoics  made  the  pleafure  of  virtue  to  be  the 
re  ateft  happinefs  *,  and  the  beft  of  the  Epicureans 
made  the  greateft  pleafure  to  confift  in  virtue  *  and 
•  Vol.  III,  O  the 
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chc  difference  between  thefe  two  feems  not  eafily  dií* 
covered.  All  agreed,  the  greateft  temper,  if  not  the 
total  iubduing  of  paffion,  and  exercife  of  reafon,  to 
be  the  ílate  of  the  greateft  felicity,  to  live  without 
defires  or  fears,  or  thofe  perturbations  of  mind  and 
thought  which  paffions  raife  ■,  to  place  true  riches  in 
vvanting  little,  rather  than  ¡n  poífeíling  much,  and 
true  pical  ure  in  temperance,  rather  than  in  fatisfying 
the  fenles  ;  to  live  with  indifference  to  the  commoií  en- 
joyments  and  accidents  of  life,  and  with  conftancv 
upen  the  greateft  blows  of  fate  or  of  chance ;  not  to 
dilrurb  our  minds  with  fad  reflections  upon  what  is 
paft,  ñor  with  anxicus  cares  or  raving  hopes  about 
v/hat  is  to  come;  neither  to  diíquiet  life  with  the  fears 
of  death,  ñor  death  with  the  delires  of  iife  ;  but  in 
both,  and  in  all  things  elle,  to  fcllow  nature ;  feem  to 
be  the  precepts  mofe  agreed  among  them. 

í  h us  reafon  feems  only  to  have  been  called  in  to 
aliay  thofe  diforders  which  itfelf  had  raifed,  to  cure  its 
own  wounds,  and  pretends  to  make  us  wife  no  other 
way  than  by  rendering  us  infenfible.  This  at  leaft 
was  the  prcfeííion  of  many  rigid  Stoics,  who  would 
have  had  a  wife  man,  not  only  without  any  fort  of 
paflion,  but  without  any  lenfe  of  pain  as  well  as  plea- 
lure  •,  and  to  enjoy  himfeif  in  the  midft  of  difeafes  and 
torments,  as  well  as  of  health  and  eafe :  a  principie, 
in  my  mind,  againft  common  nature  and  common 
íenfe  ;  and  which  might  have  told  us  in  fewer  words, 
or  with  lefs  circumftance,  that  a  man  to  be  wife, 
íhould  not  be  a  man  ;  and  this  perhaps  might  have 
been  eafy  encugh  to  beiieve,  but  nothing  fo  hard  as 
the  other. 

The  Epicureans  were  more  intelligible  in  their  no- 
tion,  and  fortúnate  in  their  expreílion,  when  they 
placed  a  man’s  happinefs  in  the  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  indolence  oí  body ;  for  whüe  we  are  compoíed 
of  both,  I  doubt  both  muft  have  a  íhare  in  the  good 
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or  ill  we  feel.  As  men  of  feveral  lariguages  fay  the 
íarne  things  in  very  different  words,  fo  in  feveral  ages, 
countries,  conftitutions  of  laws  and  religión,  the  lanie 
thingfeems  to  be  meant  by  very  different  expreflionsj 
what  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  difpaíTion  *, 
by  the  Sceptics  indifturbance  ;  by  the  Molinifts  qui- 
etifm ;  by  commen  men  peace  of  confcience-,  feemá 
all  to  mean  butgreat  tranquillity  of  mind,  though  it 
be  made  to  proceed  from  fo  diverfe  caufes,  as  human 
wifdóm,  innocence  of  life,  or  refignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  An  oíd  ufurer  had  the  lame  notion,  when 
lie  faid,  No  man  could  haVe  peace  of  confcience,  that 
rnn  out  of  hís  eftate ,  not  comprehending  what  elfe 
was  meant  by  that  phrafe,  befides  true  quiet  and  con¬ 
ten  t  of  mind  •,  which,  however  expreíTed,  is,  I  fup- 
pofe,  meant  by  all,  to  be  the  be(l  account  that  can  be 
given  of  the  happinefs  of  man,  lince  no  man  can  p re¬ 
ten  d  to  be  happy  without  it. 

I  have  GÍten  wonaered  how  fuch  íliárp  and  violent 
ínveótives  carne  to  be  made  fo  generally  againíl  Epi- 
curus  by  the  ages  that  followed  him,  whofe  admirable 
wit,  felicity  of  expreffion,  excellence  of  nature,  fvveet- 
nefs  of  converfation,  temperance  of  life,  and  con- 
ítancy  of  death,  made  hím  fo  beloved  by  his  friends, 
admired  by  his  fcholars,  and  honoured  by  the  Athe- 
nians.  But  this  injuftice  may  be  faftened  chiefly  upon 
the  envy  and  malignity  of  the  Stoics  at  firít,  then 
upon  the  miftakes  of  fome  grofs  pretenders  to  his  fedt 
(who  took  pleafure  only  to  befenfual)  and  afterwards, 
upon  the  piety  of  the  primitive  Chriítians,  who 
Jefteemed  his  principies  of  natural  philofophy  more  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  of  our  religión,  than  either  the  Plato- 
niíls,  the  Peripatetics,  or  Stoics  themfelves  *,  yet,  I 
confefs,  I  do  not  know  why  the  account  given  by 
Lucretius  of  the  Gods  íhóuld  be  thought  more  impi- 
ous  than  that  given  by  Homer,  who  malees  them  not 
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only  fubjed  to  all  the  weakeíl  pafilons,  but  perpetu- 
ally  buiy  in  all  the  worft  or  meaneíl  adions  of  men. 

But  Épicurus  has  found  fo  great  advoeates  of  his 
virtue,  as  well  as  learning  and  inventions,  that  there 
need  no  more  •,  and  the  teftimonies  of  Diogenes  La- 
ertius  alone  feem  too  fincere  and  impartial  to  be  dif- 
puted,  or  to  want  the  afiiftance  of  modern  authors  t 
if  all  failed,.  he  would  be  but  too  well  defended  by 
the  exeellence  of  fo  many  of  his  ied  in  all  ages,  and 
efpeeially  of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  compafs  of  oney 
but  the  greateft  in  ftory,  both  as  to  perfons  and 
events  :  I  need  ñame  no  more  than  Caefar,  Atticus* 
Maeeenas,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace  *,  all  admirable 
in  their  feveral  kinds,  and  perhaps  unparalleled  ia 
ftory. 

Ccefar,  if  eonfidered  in  all  lights,  may  juftly  chal¬ 
lenge  the  firít  place  in  the  regifters  we  have  of  man- 
kind,  equal  only  to  himfelf,  and  furpaffing  all  others 
of  his  natrón  and  his  age  in  the  virtues  and  excellen- 
cies  of  a  ftatefman,  a  captain,  an  orator,  an  hiíto- 
rían  ^befides  all  thefe,  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  when  his 
leifure  allowed  hun  •,  the  greateft  man  of  counfel  and 
of  adion,  of  defign  and  executíon ;  the  greateft  no¬ 
ble  neis  of  birth,  of  perlón,  and  of  countenance  ;  the 
greateft  humanity  and  elemeney  of  nature,  in  the 
midft  of  the  greateft  provocations,  occafions,  and  ex- 
ampies  of  cruelty  and  revenge:  it  is  true,  he  overturn- 
ed  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  his  country,  yet  it  was 
after  fo  many  others  had  not  only  begun,  but  pro- 
ceeded  very  lar,  to  change  and  viólate  themj  fo  as, 
In  what  he  did,  he  feems  rather  to  have  prevented 
others  than  to  have  done  what  himfelf  defigned;  for* 
though  his  ambition  was  vaft,  yet  it  feems  to>  have 
been  raifed  to  thofe  heights,  rather  by  the  infolence 
of  his  enemies  than  by  his  own  tempery  and  that 
what  was  natural  to  him  was  only  a  defire  of  true  glc-- 
ry,  and  to  acquire  it  by  goed'  aétions-  as  well  as  great. 
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by  conqueíls  of  barbarous  nations,  extent  of  the  Ro¬ 
mán  empire  •,  defending  at  firft  the  liberties  of  t ie 
plebeians,  oppofingthefaaion  that  had  begumnSylla 
and  ended  in  Pompey  :  and,  in  the  whole  courfe  o 
his  vi&ories  and  iucceffes,  feeking  all  occanons  of 
bounty  to  his  friends  and  clemency  to  his  enemies. 

Atticus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  wifeít  an 
beft  of  the  Romans  *,  learned  withoutpretending,  good 
without  affedation,  bountiful  without  deíign,  a  fnend 
to  all  men  in  misfortune,  a  flatterer  to  no  man  in  great- 
nefs  or  power,  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  beloved  by  them 
all  j  and  by  thefe  virtues  and  difpofitions  he  paffed 
fafe  and  untouched  through  all  the  ñames  of  civil 
dilTenfions  that  ravaged  his  country  the  gieateír  part 
of  his  life  •,  and,  though  he  never  entered  mto  any 
public  affairs,  or  particular  fa61;ions  of  his  (late,  yet 
he  was  favoured,  honoured,  and  courted  by  them 

all,  from  Sylla  to  Augufcus. 

Mecenas  was  the  wifeft  counfellor,  the  trueít  fnend, 
both  of  his  prince  and  hiscountry,  the  beft  governor 
of  Rome,  the  happieft  and  ableft  negotiator,  the  beft 
judge  of  learning  and  virtue,  the  choiceft  in  his  friends, 
ünd  thereby  the  happieft  in  his  converiation  that  has 
been  known  in  ftory  *,  and,  I  think,  to  his  condudt  in 
civil,  and  Aggripa’s  in  military  affairs,  may  be  truly 
aferibed  all  the  fortunes  and  greatnefs  of  Auguftus, 
fo  much  celebrated  in  the  world. 

For  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  they  deferve,  in 
my  opinión,  the  honour  of  the  greateft  philofophers, 
as  well  as  the  beft  poets  of  their  nation  or  age.  X  he 
two  firft,  befides  whatlooks  like  fomething  more  than 
human  in  their  poetry,  were  very  great  naturahfts,  and 
admirable  in  their  moráis :  and  Horace,  befides  the 
fweetnefs  and  eleganey  of  his  Lvrics,  appears,  in  the 
reft  of  his  writings,  fo  great  a  mafter  of  life,  and  of 
true  fenfe  in  the  condudt  of  it,  that  I  know  none  be- 
y ond  him.  It  was  no  mean  ftrain  of  his  philoiophy 
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to  refufe  being  fecretary  to  Auguftus,  when  fo  great 
an  emperor  fo  much  defired  ir.  But  all  the  different 
fcéls  of  philofophers  feem  to  have  agreed  in  the  opinión 
or  a  \\  lie  man  s  abítaining  from  pubück  afhurs,  which 
is  thought  the  meaning  ofPythagoras’s  precept,  to  ab- 
íiain  irom  beans,  by  which  the  aíFairsor  publick  refolu- 
íions  m  Athens  were  managed.  They  thought  that 
foi  t  of  bufinefs  too  grofs  and  material  for  the  abííracl- 
ed  finenefs  of  their  fpeculations  :  they  efteemed  it 
too  fordid  and  too  artificial  for  the  cleannefs  and  fim- 
phcity  oí  their  manners  and  lives :  they  would  have 
no  part  in  the  faultsof  a  government;  and  they  knew 
too  weil,  that  the  nature  and  pafilons  of  men  made 
them  incapable  of  an  y  that  was  perfeól  and  aood, 
and  therefóre  thought  all  the  fervice  they  could  do 
to  tlie  fíate  they  hved  under,  was  to  mend  the  lives 
and  manners  of  particular  men  that  compofed  it.  But 
where  faftions  were  once  entered  and  rooted  in  a  fíate, 
.thought  it  madnefs  ror  good  men  to  meddle  with 
publick  afFairs  ;  which  made  them  turn  their  thoughts 
and  entertainments  to  any  thing  ratherthan  this ;  "and 
Hen.chtus,  havmg,  upen  the  fadíions  of  the  citizens, 
quitted  the  government  of  his  city,  and  amuñng  him- 
fedf  to  play  with  the  boys  in  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
all-.  ti<o¡e  who  wondered  at  him,  Whether  it  was  not 
better  to  play  with  fuch  boys  than  govern  fuch  men? 
But  above  all  they  eítemed  publick  bufineís  the  moft 
contrary  of  all  others  to  that  tfánquillity  of  mind, 

v/hich  they  efteemed  and  taught  to  be  the  only  true 
felicity  of  man. 

for  this  reafon  Epicurus  pafied  his  life  wholly  in  his 
garden;  there  he  ítudied,  there  he  exercifed,  there 
he  taught  his  philofophy;  and,  indeed,  no  other  fort 
of  abccle  feems  to  contribute  fo  much  to  both  the 
tianquilht/  of  mind  and  indolence  oí  body,  which 
i iC  nmuL  his  chief  ends.  The  fwcetnefs  of  air,  the 
plealantnds  oí  friiell,  the  verdure  of  plants,  the  clean- 
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neís  and  lightnefs  of  food,  the  exercife  of  yonríng  or 
walki.ng;  but  above  all,  the  exemption  rrom  cares 
and  folicitude  feem  equally  to  favour  and  nnprove 
bothcontemplation  and  health,  the  enjoyment  o  jeme 
and  imagination,  and  thereby  the  quiet  and  eaie  botli 

of  the  body  and  mind. 

Though  Epicurus  be  faid  to  have  been  the  fu  ft  that 
had  agarden  in  Athens,  whofe  citizens  before  him  had 
theirs  in  their  villas  or  farms  without  the  city ;  }  et 
the  ufe  of  gardens  íeems  to  have  been  the  moft  an- 
cientand  moft  general  of  any  lorts  cf  p o íTe ÍB o n  a  m  o  n g 
mankind,  and  to  have  preceded  thofe  of  com  01  oí 
cattle,  as  yieldingthe  eafier,  the  pleafanter,  and  more 
natural  food.  As  it  has  been  the  inclination  of  kings 
and  the  choice  of  philolophers,  lo  it  has  been  the  com- 
nion  favourite  of  publick  and  prívate  men ;  a  pie  afu  re 
of  the  greateft,  and  the  care  of  the  meaneft-,  and  in- 
deed  an  employment  and  a  poíTeíTion  íor  which  no  man 
is  too  high  ñor  too  low. 

If  we  believe  the  Scripture,  we  muft  allow  that 
God  Almighty  efteemed  the  life  of  a  man  in  a  garden 
the  happieit  he  could  give  him,  or  elle  he  would  not 
have  placed  Adam  in  that  of  Edén-,  that  it  was  the 
fíate  of  innocence  and  pleafure-,  and  that  the  lile  of 
hufbandry  and  cities  carne  after  the  fall,  with  guilt 
and  with  labour. 

Where  paradife  was  has  been  much  debated,  and 
little  agreed ;  but  what  fort  of  place  is  meant  by  it 
may  perhaps  eafier  be  conjeétured.  It  feems  to  ha\'e 
been  a  Perfian  word,  fince  Xenophon  and  other  Greek 
authors  mention  it,  as  what  was  much  in  uie  and  de- 
light  among  the  kings  of  thofe  eaftern  countries. 
Strabo  defcribing  Jericho  fays,  Ibi  eft  palmetum,  cui 
immixtas  funt  etiam  alise  ftirpes  hortenfes,  locus  terax 
palmis  abundans,  lpatio  íladiorum  centum,  totus  irn- 
guus,  ibi  eft  Regi  Balfami  paradifus.  Hementions 

another  place  to  be  prope  Libanum  et  Paradifum.  And 
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Alexanderis  written  to  have  feen  Cyrus?s  tombinapa- 
radiíe,  being  a  towernot  very  great,  and  coveredwith  a 
ihade  of  trees  about  ít.  So  that  a  paradife  amone  them 
feems  to  have  been a  large  fpace  of  ground,  adorned 
and  beautified  with  all  forts  of  trees,  both  of  fruits 
and  of  foreit,  either  found  there  before  it  was  inclo- 
fed,  or  pianted  after ;  either  cultivated  like  gardens 
for  íhades  and  for  waiks,  with  fountains  or  ítreams. 
and  all  íorts  of  plants  ufual  in  the  climate,  and  plea- 
lantto  the  eye,  the  fmell,  or  the  tañe-,  orelfeem- 
pioyed,  like  our  parks,  for  inclofure  and  harbour  of 
all  lores  ofwild  beafts,  as  well  as  for  the  pleafure  of  ri- 
ding  and  walking :  and  fo  they  were  of  more  or  lefs 
extent,  and  ol  different  entertainment,  accordino-  to 

the  feveral  humours  of  the  princes  that  ordered  and 
mclofed  them. 


Semiramis  is  the  firít  we  are  told  of  in  ítory,  that 
brought  them  in  ufe  through  her  empire,  and  was  fo 
fond  oí  them,  as  to  make  one  where-ever  íhe  built, 
and  in  all,  or  mofi  of  the  provinces  íhe  fubdued  j 
•whicn  are  íaid  to  have  been  from  Babylon  as  far  as  In¬ 
dia.  The  Aífyrian  kings  continued  this  cuftom  and 
OI"  tather  this  plealure,  till  one  of  them  brought 
in  the  UiC  oí  fmaiier  and  more  regular  gardens  i  for 
having  márried  a  wife  he  was  fond  of,  out  of  one  of 
the  provinces,  where  luch  paradiíes  or  gardens  were 
much  in  ufe,  and  the  country  lady  not  well  bearino- 
the  air  or  inclofure  of  the  palace  in  Babylon  to  which 
the  Agrian  kings  ufed  to  confine  themíelves,  he 
made  her  gardens,  not  cnly  within  the  palaces,  but 
ppon  terraíies  railed  with  earth,  over  the  arched  roofs, 
and  even  upon  the  top  of  the  higheft  tower,  planted 
them  with  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  other 
plants  and  fiowers,  the  moft  pieafant  of  that  coun- 
íiy;  snd  théieby  mace  at  leaft  the  moft airy  gardens, 
as  well  as  the  moft  coftly,  that  have  been  heard  of  iri 
íhe  world,  Xhis  lady  may  probably  have  been  na- 
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£ive  of  the  provinces  of  Chafimer,  or  of  Damafcus, 
which  have  in  all  times  been  the  happieíl  regions  for 
fruits  of  all  the  Eaft,  by  the  excellence  of  foil,  the  po- 
íition  of  mountains,  the  frequency  of  ítreams,  rather 
jthan  the  advantages  of  climate.  And  it  is  great  pity 
we  do  not  yet  lee  the  hiítory  of  Chafimer,  which  mon- 
fieur  Bernier  aífured  me  he  had  tranílated  out  of  Per- 
íian,  and  intended  to  publilh,  and  of  which  he  has 
given  fuch  a  talle,  in  his  excellent  memoirs  of  the 
Mogul’s  country. 

The  next  gardens  we  read  of  are  thofe  of  Solomon, 
planted  with  all  forts  of  fruit-trees  and  watered  with 
fountains;  and,  though  we  have  no  more  particular 
defcription  of  them,  yet  we  may  find,  they  were  the 
places  where  he  paífed  the  times  of  his  leifure  and 
delight,  where  the  houfes  as  well  as  grounds  were  ad- 
prned  with  all  that  could  be  of  pleafing  and  elegant, 
and  were  the  retreats  and  entertainments  of  thofe 
among  his  wives  that  he  loved  the  beit-,  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  paradifes  mentioned  by  Strabo 
were  planted  by  this  great  and  wifeft  king.  But  the 
idea  of  the  garden  muíl  be  very  great,  if  it  anfwer 
atall  to  thatof  the  gardener,  who  muíl  have  employed 
a  great  deal  of  his  care,  and  of  his  íludy,  as  well  as 
of  his  leifure  and  thought,  in  thefe  entertainments, 
fince  he  writ  of  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  to  the 
íhrub. 

What  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides  were,  we  have 
little  or  no  account,  further  than  the  mention  of  them, 
and  thereby  the  teílimony  of  their  having  been  in  ufe 
and  requeít  in  fuch  remotenefs  of  place  and  antiquity 
of  time, 

The  garden  of  Alcinous  defcribed  by  Homer  feems 
y/holly  poetical*  and  made  at  the  pleafure  of  the  pain- 
ter ;  like  the  reít  of  the  romantic  palace  in  that  little 
barren  iíland  ofPhíeacia  or  Corfú.  Yet,  as  all  the  peice 
ofthis  tranfcendantgenius  are  compofed  with  excellent 

knowledge. 
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knowledge  as  well  as  fancy,  fo  rhey  feldom  fail  oí 
inftruftion  as  well  as  delight,  to  all  that  read  hirru 
The  feat  of  this  garden  jcining  to  the  gatcs  of  the 
palace,  the  compaís  of  the  inclofure  being  four  acres, 
the  tall  trees  of  íliade,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fruit,  the 
two  fountains,  the  one  íor  the  ule  of  the  garden,  and 
the  other  of  the  palace,  the  continual  fucceíTion  of 
fruits  throughout  the  whole  year,  are,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  beíl  rules  orprovifion  that  can  go  towards 
compofing  the  beft  gardens;  ñor  is  it  unlikely,  that 
Homer  may  have  drawn  this  pifture  after  the  life  of 
fome  he  liad  feen  in  Ionia,  the  country  and  ufual 
abode  of  this  civine  poet;  and  indeed,  the  región  of 
the  moft  refined  pleafure  and  luxury,  as  well  as  in- 
vention  and  wit:  for  the  humour  and  cuftom  of  gar- 
dens  may  have  defcended  earlier  into  the  Lower  Aña, 
from  Damafcus,  Afíyria,  and  other  parts  of  the  eaftern 
empires,  though  they  feem  to  have  made  late  entrance* 
and  fmaller  improvement  in  thofe  of  Greece  andRome  ^ 
at  leaft  innoproportion  totheir  other  inventions  or  re- 
íinéments  of  pleafure  and  luxury. 

^  The  long  and  flourifliing  peace  of  the  twofirft  em¬ 
pires  gave  earlier  rife  and  growth  to  learning  and  ci- 
vility,  and  all  the  confequences  of  them,  in  magni- 
ficence  and  elegancyofbuilding  and  gardening^where- 
as  Greece  and  Rome  were  almoíl  perpetually  engaged 
in  quarrels  and  wars  either  abroad  or  at  home,  and  fo 
were  bufy  in  aflions  that  were  done  under  the  fun,ra- 
ther  than  thofe  under  the  fhade.  Thefe  were  the  en- 
tertainments  of  the  fofter  nations,  that  fell  under  the 
virtueand  prowefsof  the  two  laft  empires,  which  from 
thofe  conquefis  bronght  home  mighty  increafes  both  of 
riches  and  luxury,  and  fo  perhaps  loft  more  than  they 
got  by  the  fpoils  of  the  Eaft. 

There  may  be  another  reafon  for  the  fmall  ad vanee 
ofgardening  in  thofe  excellent  and  more  températe 
CÍiniates,  where  the  air  and  foil  were  fo  apt  of  them- 
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feiv.es  to  produce  the  beftforts  of  fruits  without  the 
neceffity  of  cultivating  them  by  labour  and  caro; 
whereas  the  hotter  climates,  as  well  as  the  coid,  are 
forcedupon  induftry  and  íkill,  to  produce  or  improve 
many  fruits  that  grow  of  thenifelves  in  the  more  tem¬ 
pérate  regions.  However  it  were,  we  have  very  little 
mention  of  gardens  in  oíd  Greece  or  in  oíd  Rome  for 
pleafure  or  with  elegance,  ñor  of  much  curioufnefs  or 
care,  to  introduce  the  fruits  of  foreign  climates,  con- 
tenting  themfelves  with  thofe  which  are  native  of 
their  own;  and  thefe  were  the  vine,  the  olive,  the 
fig,  the  pear,  and  the  apple :  Cato,  as  I  remember, 
mentions  no  more;  and  their  gardens  were  then  but 
the  neceífary  part  of  their  farms,  intended  particular- 
ly  for  the  cheap  and  eafy  food  of  their  hinds  or  (laves 
imployed  in  their  agriculture,  and  fo  were  turnedchief- 
ly  to  all  the  common  forts  of  plants,  herbs,  or  le- 
gumes  (as  the  French  cali  them)  proper  for  common 
nourifhment;  and  the  ñame  of  hortus  is  taken  to  be 
írom  ortus,  becaufe  it  perpetually  furnifhes  fome  rife 
orprodu&ion  of  fomething  new  in  the  world. 

Lucullus,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  firíl  brought 
cherries  from  Pontus  into  Italy,  which  fo  generally 
pleafed,  and  were  fo  eafily  propagated  in  all  climates, 
thatwithin  the  fpace  of  abont  an  hundred  years,  ha- 
ving  travelled  weftward  with  the  Román  conquefts, 
they  grew  common  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  paífed 
over  into  Britain.  After  the  conqueílof  Afric,  Greece, 
the  Leífer  Aíia,  andSyria,  were  brought  into  Italy  all 
the  forts  of  their  mala,  which  we  interpret  apples,  and 
might  fignify  no  more  at  firft,  but  were  afterwards 
applied  to  many  other  foreign  fruits:  the  apricors, 
comingfrom  Epire,  were  called  malaEpirotica ;  peaches 
from  Perfia,  malaPerfica;  citrons  of  Media,  Medica; 
pomegranates  from  Carthage,  Púnica;  quinces,  Ca- 
thonea,  from  a  fmall  iíland  in  the  Grecian  feas :  their 
befe  pears  were  brought  from  Alexandria,  Numidia, 

Greece 
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Greece,  and  Numantia,  as  appears  by  their  feveral  ap~ 
pellations:  their  plumbs  from  Armenia,  Syria,  but 
chiefly  from  Damaícus.  The  kinds  of theíe  are  reckon- 
cd,  in  Nero’s  time,  to  have  been  near  thirty,  as  weíi 
as  offigs;  and  many  of  them  were  entertained  at 
Rome  with  fo  great  applaufe,  and  fo  general  vogue, 
that  the  great  captains,  and  even  confular  men,  who 
firft  brought  them  over,  took  pride  in  giving  them 
their  own  ñames  (by  which  they  run  a  great  while  in 
Rome)  as  in  memory  of  fome  great  fervice  or  pleafure 
they  had  done  their  country ;  fo  that  not  only  laws 
and  batties,  but  feveral  forts  of  apples  or  mala,  and  of 
pears,  were  called  Manlian  and  Ciaudian,  Pompeian 
and  Tiberian,  and  by  feveral  other  fuch  noble  ñames, 
Thusthe  fruits  of  Rome,  in  about  an  hundred  years, 
carne  frorn  countries  asfar  as  their  conquefts  had  reach- 
ed-,  and,  like  learning,  architeélure,  painting,  and 
fíatuary,  made  their  great  advances  in  Italy  about  the 
Auguftan  age.  What  was  of  moft  requeft  in  their 
common  gardens  in  Virgil’s  time,  or  at  leaft  in  his 
youth,  may  be  conjeclured  by  the  defcription  of  his 
oíd  Corycian’s  gardens  in  the  fourth  of  the  Georgics  ¿ 
which  begins, 

Namque  fub  Oebali^  memíni  turribus  altis. 

Among  üowers,  the  rofes  had  the  firft  place,  efpe- 
cially  a  kind  which  bore  twice  a  year;  and  none 
other  forts  are  here  mentioned  befides  the  narciíTus, 
though  theviolet  and  the  lily  were  very  common,  and 
the  next  in  efteem;  efpecially  the  breve  lilium,  which 
was  the  tuberofe.  The  plants  he  mentions  are  the 
apium,  which,  though  commonly  interpreted  parfly, 
yet  comprehends  all  forts  of  fmallage,  whereof  fellery 
is  one  *,  cucumis,  which  takes  in  all  forts  of  melons, 
as  well  as  cucumbers*  olus,  which  is  a  common  word 
for  all  forts  of  pot-herbs  and  legumes;  verbenas, 

which 
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which  fígnifies  all  kinds  of  fweet  or  facred  plants  that 
were  ufed  for  adorning  the  altars;  as  bays,  olive, 
rofemary,  myrtle :  the  acanthus  feems  to  be  what  we 
ealled  pericanthe  ;  but  what  their  hederae  were,  that  de- 
ferved  place  in  a  garden,  I  cannot  guefs,  unlefs  they 
had  forts  of  ivy  unknown  to  us  ;  ñor  what  his  vefcum 
papaver  was,  fince  poppies  with  us  are  of  no  ufe  in 
eating.  Thefruits  mentioned  are  only  apples,  pears, 
and  plumbs  ;  for  olives,  vines,  and  figs  v/ere  grown 
to  be  fruits  of  their  fields,  rather  than  of  their  gar- 
dens.  The  íbades  were  the  elm,  the  pine,  the  lime- 
tree,  and  the  platanus,  or  plane-tree  whofe  leaf  and 
fhade,  of  all  others,  was  the  moft  in  requeft;  and, 
having  been  brought  out  of  Perfia,  was  fuch  an  in- 
clination  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
u/ually  fed  it  with  wine  inftead  of  water;  they  belie- 
ved  this  tree  loved  that  liquor,  as  well  as  thofe  that 
ufed  to  drink  under  its  íliade ;  which  was  a  great  hu- 
mour  and  cuítom,  and  perhaps  gave  rife  to  the  other, 
by  obferving  tlie  grovvth  of  the  tree,  or  largenefs  of 
the  leaves,  where  much  wine  was  fpilt  or  left,  and 
thrown  upon  the  roots. 

It  is  great  pity  the  hafte  which  Virgil  feems  hereto 
íiavebeeninj  fhould  have  hindered  him  from  entering 
farther  into  the  accouat  or  iníiruftions  of  gardenino" 
which  he  faid  he  could  have  given,  and  which  he 
feems  to  have  fo  much  efteemed  and  loved,  by  that 
admirable  picture  of  this  oíd  man’s  felicity,  which  he 
draws  like  fo  great  a  mafter,  with  one  ftroke  of  a  pen- 
cil  in  thofe  fourwords; 

Regum  tequabat  opes  animis. 

That  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fmall  poíTeíTions,  upon 
a  few  acres  of  barren  ground,  yet  he  equalled  all  the 
weakh  and  opulence  of  kings,  in  the  eafe,  content, 
and  freedom-  his  mind. 


I  am 
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I  am  not  fatisñed  with  the  common  acceptatioñ  o£ 
the  mala  aurea  for  oranges ;  ñor  do  I  find  any  paf- 
fage  in  the  authors  of  that  age,  which  gives  me  the 
opinión,  that  thefe  were  otherwife  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans  than  as  fruits  of  the  eaflern  climates.  I  íhould 
take  their  mala  aurea  to  be  rather  fome  kind  of  apples, 
fo  called  from  the  goíden  colour,  as  fome  are  amongíl 
us;  for  otherwife,  the  orange-tree  is  too  noble  in  the 
Leauty,  talle,  and  fmell  oí  its  friiit;  m  the  perfume 
and  virtue  of  its  fiowers ;  in  the  perpetual  verdure  of 
its  leaves,  and  in  the  excellent  ufes  of  all  thefe,  both 
for  plealure  and  health;  not  to  have  deferved  any 
particular  mention  in  the  writings  of  an  age  and  na- 

tion  fo  refined  and  exquifite  in  all  forts  of  deiicious 
luxury. 

The  charming  defcription  Virgil  makes  of  the 
happy  apple  muíl  be  intended  either  for  the  citrón, 
or  for  fome  iort  of  orange  growing  in  Media,  which 
was  either  fo  proper  to  that  country  as  not  to  grow 
in  any  other  (as  a  certain  fort  of  fig  was  to  Damafcus) 
or  to  have  loíl  its  virtue  by  changing  foils,  or  to  have 
had  its  efiedt  of  curing  lome  fort  of  poifon  that  was 
ufual  in  that  country,  but  particular  to  it :  I  cannot 
íorbear  inferting  thofe  few  lines  out  of  the  fecond  of 
V  irgil’s  Georgics,  not  having  ever  heard  any  body  elfe 
take  nctice  of  them. 


Media  fert  trilles  fuccos,  tardumque  faporem 
Felicis  mali ;  quo  non  prasfentius  ullum, 

Pocula  íi  quandb  ííevíe  infecere  novercse, 
Auxilium  venit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena-, 
ípfa  ingens  arbos,  faciemque  fimillima  lauro; 

Et,  fi  non  alios  late  jadlaret  odores, 

Laurus  erit:  folia  haud  ullis  labentia  ventis; 

Flos  apprima  tenax :  animas  et  olentia  Medi 
Ora  fovent  ilio,  ac  fenibus  medicantur  anhelis. 

Media 
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Media  brings  pois’nous  herbs,  and  the  fíat  tafte 
Of  the  blefs’d  apple,  than  which  ne’er  was  found 
A  help  more  preíent,  when  curs’d  ftep-dames  mix 
Their  mortal  cups,  to  drive  the  venom  out: 

3Tis  a  large  tree,  and  like  a  bays  in  hue; 

And,  did  it  not  fuch  odours  caft  about, 

’Twould  be  a  bays  ;  the  leaves  with  no  winds  fall, 
The  ñowers  all  excel :  with  thefe  the  Medes 
Perfume  their  breaths,  and  cure  oíd  purfy  men. 

The  tree  being  fo  like  a  bays  or  laurel,  the  ílow  or 
dull  tafte  of  the  apple,  the  virtue  of  it  againft  poifon, 
ieem  to  defcribe  the  citrón  :  the  perfume  of  the  flow- 
ers  and  virtnes  of  them,  to  cure  ill  lcents  of  mouth 
or  breath,  or  íhortnefs  of  wind  in  purfy  oíd  men, 
feem  to  agree  moft  with  the  orange  :  if  flos  apprima 
tenax  mean  only  the  excellence  of  the  flower  above  all 
others,  it  may  be  intended  for  the  orange-,  if  it  fig- 
nifies  the  ñowers  growing  moft  upon  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  it  may  be  rather  the  citrón  ;  for  I  have  been  fo 
curious  as  to  bring  up  a  citrón  from  a  kernel,  which  at 
twelve  years  of  age  began  to  flower;  and  I  obferved 
all  the  ñowers  to  grow  upon  the  top  branches  of  the 
tree,  but  to  be  nothing  fo  high  or  fweet-fcented  as 
the  orange.  Gn  the  other  flde,  I  have  always  heard 
oranges  to  país  for  a  cordial  juice,  and  a  great  perfer- 
vative  againft  the  plague,  which  is  a  fort  of  venom ; 
fo  that  I  know  not  to  which  of  thefe  we  are  to  afcribe 
this  lovely  pióture  of  the  happy  apple  ;  but  I  am  fa- 
tisfied  by  it,  that  neither  of  them  was  at  all  common, 
ifat  all  known  it  Italy,  at  that  time,  or  long  after, 
though  the  fruit  be  ncw  fo  frequent  there  in  fields  (at 
leaft  in  fome  parts)  and  make  fo  common  and  deli* 
cious  a  part  of  gardening  even  in  thefe  northern  cli~ 
mates. 

It  is  certain  thofe  noble  fruits,  the  citrón,  the 
orange,  and  the  lemán,  are  the  naüve  produft  of  thofe 
:  noble 
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noble  regions,  Aflyria,  Media,  Perfia,  and,  thouo-fi 
they  have  been  from  thence  tranfplanted  and  propa- 
gated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  yet  they  have  not  ar- 
rived  at  fuch  perfedion  in  beauty,  tafte,  or  virtue,  as 
in  their  native  foil  and  dimate.  This  made  it  <*ene~ 
rally  obferved  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the 
fruits  of  the  Eaft  far  excelled  thofe  of  the  Weft.  And 
feveral  writers  have  trifled  away  their  time  in  deducino- 
the  reafons  of  this  difference  from  the  more  benio-n  or 
powerful  infiuence  of  the  rifíng  fun.  But  there  is  no* 
thingmore  evident  to  any  man  that  has  the  leaft  know- 
ledge  of  the  globe,  and  gives  himfelf  leave  to  think, 
than  the  folly  of  fuch  wife  reafons,  fince  the  regions 
that  are  Eaft  to  us,  are  Weft  to  fome  others ;  and  the 
fun  rifes  alike  to  all  that  lie  in  the  fame  latitude,  with 
the  fame  heat  and  virtue  upon  its  firft  approaches,  as 
well  as  in  its  progrefs.  Befides,  if  the  eaftern  fruits 
were  the  better  only  for  that  pofition  of  climate,  then 
thole  of  India  fhould  excel  thofe  of  Perfia-,  which  we 
do  not  find  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  thofe  coun- 
tries :  but  Aflfyria,  Media,  and  Perfia  have  been 
ever  efteemed,  and  will  be  ever  found,  the  true  regions 
of  the  beft  and  nobleft  fruits  in  the  world.  The  rea* 
fon  of  it  can  be  no  other,  than  that  of  an  excellent 
and  proper  foil,  being  there  extended  under  the  beft 
climate  for  the  produdion  of  all  forts  of  the  beft 
fruits-,  which  feems  to  be  from  about  twenty-five,  to 
about  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  Now  the  re¬ 
gions  under  this  climate  in  the  prefent  Perfian  empire 
(which  comprehends  moft  of  the  other  two,  called 
anciently  Aflyria  and  Media)  are  compofed  of  many 
provinces  full  of  great  and  fertile  plains,  bounded  by 
high  mountains,  efpecially  to  the  North ;  watered  na- 
turallywith  many  rivers,  and  thofe  by  art  and  labour 
derived  into  many  more  and  fmaller  ftreams,  which 
all  confpire  to  form  a  country,  in  all  circumftances, 
the  moft  proper  and  agreeable  for  produdion  of  the 

beft 
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beft  and  nobleft  fruits.  Whereas  if  we  furvey  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  weftern  world,  íying  in  the  lame  latitude 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  degrees,  we  íhall 
find  them  extend  either  over  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the 
oceari,  or  the  Tandy  barren  countries  of  Africa  *,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  lies  fo  fouth- 
ward  as  thirty-five  degrees ;  which  may  ferve  to  dil- 
cover  the  true  genuine  reafon,  why  the  fruits  of  the 
Eaft  have  been  always  obferved  and  agreed  to  traiv 
fcend  thofe  of  the  Weft. 

In  our  north-weft  climates,  our  gardens  are  very  dif- 
ferent  from  what  they  were  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
from  what  they  are  how  in  thofe  regions  in  Spain  or 
the  foüthern  parts  of  France.  And  as  moft  general 
cuftoms  in  countries  grcw  from  the  different  nature  of 
climate,  foils,  or  fituations,  and  from  the  neceffities 
or  induftry  they  impofe,  fo  do  thefe. 

In  the  warmer  regions,  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
beft  forts  are  fo  common  and  of  fo  eaíy  produétion* 
that  they  grow  in  fields,  and  are  not  worth  the  coft  of 
inclofing,  or  the  care  of  more  than  ordinary  cukiva- 
ting.  On  the  other  ftde,  the  great  pleafures  of  thofe 
climates  are  coolnefs  of  air,  and  whatever  looks  cooi 
even  to  the  eyes,  and  relieves  them  from  the  unplea- 
fant  fight  of  dufty  ftreets,  or  parched  fields.  This 
rhakes  the  gardens  of  thofe  countries  to  be  chiefly  va- 
lüed  by  largenefs  of  extent  (which  gives  greater  play 
and  opennefs  of  air)  by  (hades  of  trees,  by  frequency 
of  living  ftreams,  or  fountains,  by  perfpedtives,  by 
ftatues,  and  by  pillars  and  obeliíks  of  ftone  fcattered 
up  and  down,  which  all  confpire  to  make  any  place 
look  freíh  and  cool.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  ñor- 
thern  climates,  as  they  fufier  little  by  heat,  make  little 
provifion  againft  it,  and  are  careiefs  of  (hade,  and 
íeldom  curious  in  fountains.  Gocd  ftatues  are  in  the 
reach  of  few  rnen,  and  common  enes  are  generally 
and  juftly  defpifed  or  negledled.  But  no  forts  of  good 
Yol.  III,  P  fruits 
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uiual  among  us  (ñor  indeed  the  beft  fort  of  plants 

herbs,  iallads  for  our  kitchen-gardens  themfelvés)  and’ 

the  beft  íruits  not  ripening  without  the  advanta^e  of 

walls  and  pall.fadoes,  by  reflexión  of  the  faint  heatwe 

receive  from  the  iun,  our  gardens  are  made  of  fmaller 

eompafs,  fe ldom  exceeding  four,  fix,  or  eight  acres  j 

inclofed  with  walls,  and  laid  out  in  a  manner  whol- 

ly  íor  advantage  oí  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  prodmftof 

kitchen-gardens  in  all  forts  of  herbs,  fallads,  plants 

and  legumes,  for  the  common  ufe  of  tables  ’ 

Thefe  are  ufually  the  gardens  of  England  and  Hol- 
land  as  the  firft  lort  are  thofe  of  ítaly,  and  were  fo 
oí  oíd  ln  the  more  temperare  parts  of  France,  and 
in  Brabant  (where  I  take  gardening  to  be  at  its  greateíl 
height)  they  are  compofed  of  both  forts,  the^extent 
moie  fpacious  than  ours ;  part  laid  out  for  flowers 
others  íor  fruits  •  fome  ftandards,  fome  againft  walls 
or  panfadoes,  fome  for  foreft  trees  and  graves ’for 

.hade,  _  íome  parts  wild,  fome  exaft  ;  and  fountains 
inuch  in  requefi:  among  them. 

But  after  ib  much  ramble  into  ancient  times  ancl 
remóte  places,  to  return  heme  and  confiderthe  prefent 
way  and  hiimour  of  our  gardening  in  England  ;  which 
ieem_  to  have  grown  into  fuch  vogue,  and  to  have  been 
lo  mjghtily  improvedin  three  or  four-and-twenty  years 
oí  his  majefty  s  reign,  that  perhaps  few  countries  are 
beiore  us,  either  in  the  elegance  of  our  gardens,  or  in' 
the  number  of  our  plants  ;  and,  I  believe,  none  equal 
us  in  the  variety  oí  fruits  which  may  be  juftly  called 
go©d;  and  from  the  ^earlieft  cherry  and  ftrawberry 
to  the  laft  apples  and  pears,  may  furniíh  every  dav  óf 
the  circlmg  year.  Fcr  the  tañe  and  perfeétion  of 
what  we  efteem  the  beft,  I  may  truly  fay,  that  the 
krencfp  wno  have  eaten  my  peaches  and  grapes  at 
Sheen,  in  no  very  ill  year,  have  generally  concluded, 
that  the  laft  ai  e  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in  France 
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on  this  fide  Fountainebleau,  and  the  firíi  as  good  as  any 
they  have  eat  in  Gafcony  ;  I  mean  thofe  which  come 
from  the  ftone,  and  are  properly  called  peaches,  not 
thofe  which  are  hard,  and  are  termed  pavies ;  for 
theíe  cannot  grow  in  too  warm  a  climate,  ñor  evcr  be 

O  # 

good  in  a  coid  ;  and  are  better  at  Madrid  than  in 
Gafcony  itfelf.  Italians  have  agreed,  my  white  figs  to 
be  as  good  as  any  of  that  fort  in  Italy,  which  is  the 
earlier  kind  of  white  fig  there ;  for  in  the  latter 
kind,  and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come  near  the  warm 
climates,  no  more  than  in  the  Fontignac  or  Mufcat 
grape. 

My  orange-trees  are  as  large  as  any  I  faw,  when  I 
was  young,  in  France,  except  thofe  of  Fountainebleau,* 
or  what  I  have  feen  fince  in  the  Low  Countries,  except 
fome  very  oíd  ones  of  the  prince  of  Orange’s ;  as 
laden  with  flowers  as  any  can  weil  be,  as  full  of  fruir 
as  I  fuffer  or  defire  them,  and  as  well  taíled  as  are 
commonly  brought  over,  except  the  beíl  forts  of  Se- 
ville  and  Portugal.  And  thusmuch  I  could  not  but  fay 
in  defence  of  our  climate,  which  is  lo  much  and  ib 
generally  decried  abroad  by  thofe  who  never  faw  it  ^ 
or,  if  they  have  been  here,  have  yet  perhaps  feen  no 
more  of  it  than  what  belongs  to  inns,  or  to  taverns 
and  ordinarios  ;  who  accufe  our  country  for  their  own 
defaults,  and  fpeak  ill,  not  only  of  our  gardens  and 
houfes,  but  of  our  humours,  our  breeding,  our  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners  of  life,  by  what  they  have  obfer- 
ved  of  the  meaner  and  bafer  fort  of  mankind  ;  and  of 
company  among  us,  becaufe  they  wanted  themfelves, 
perhaps,  either  fortune  or  birth,  either  quality  or 
merit,  to  introduce  them  among  the  good. 

I  muít  needs  add  one  thing  more  in  favour  of  our 
climate,  which  í  heard  the  king  fay,  and  I  thought 
new  and  right,  and  truly  like  a  king  of  England,  that 
loved  and  efteemed  his  own  country;  it  was  in  reply 
to  fome  of  the  company  that  were  reviling  our  cli- 
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mate,  and  extolling  tbofe  of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  a t 
leaít  of  France  :  he  faid,  he  thought  that  was  the  beit 
climate,  where  he  could  be  abroad  i n  the  air  with 
pleafure,  or  at  ieaft  without  trouble  or  inconvenience,, 
the  moft  days  of  the  year,  and  the  moft  nours  of  the' 
day  ;  and  tais  he  thought  he  could  be  in  England,  more 
than  in  any  country  he  knew  of  in  Europe.°  And  I  be- 
lieve  it  is  true,  not  only  of  the  hot  and  the  coid,  but 
even  among  our  neighbours  in  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries  themfelves,  where  the  heats  or  the  colds, 
and  changes  of  feafons,  are  lefs  treatable  than  they  are 
with  us. 

Fhe  truth  is,  our  climate  wants  no  heat  to  produce 
excellent  fruits  ;  and  the  default  of  it  is  only  the  fhort 
feafon  of  our  heats  or  fummers,  by  which  many  of 
the  latter  are  left  behind  and  imperfeét  with  us.  But 
all  luch  as  are  ripe  before  the  end  of  Auguft,  are,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  good  with  us  as  any  where  elfe. 
This  makes  me  efteem  the  true  región  of  gardens 
in  England  to  be  the  compafs  of  ten  miles  about 
London,  where  the  accidental  warmth  of  air,  from  the 
fires  and  fteams  of  fo  vaft  a  town,  makes  fruits,  as 
well  as  corn,  a  great  deal  forwarder  than  in  Hamp- 

íhire  or  Wiltíhire,  though  more  fouthward  by  a  ful! 
degree. 

There  are,  befides;  the  temper  of  our  climate,  twó 
things  particular  to  us,  that  contribute  much  to  the 
teauty  and  elegance  of  our  gardens,  which  are  the 
graT- ei  of  our  walks,  and  the  finenefs  and  almoft  per¬ 
petual  greennefs  of  our  turf.  The  firíf  is  not  known 
any  where  elfe,  which  leaves  all  their  dry  walks,  in 
other  countries,  very  unpleafant  and  uneafy.  The 
othei  ^  cannot  be  round  in  France  or  in  Holland  as  we 
llave  it,  the  foil  not  admitting  that  fineneis  of  biade 
ín  Holland,  ñor  the  fun  that  greennefs  in  France,  du- 
ring  moft  of  the  fummer  *,  ñor  indeed  is  it  to  be  found 
but  in  the  fineft  of  our  foils, 
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Whoever  begins  a  garden  ought  in  the  firft  place, 
and  above  all,  to  conftder  the  foil,  upon  which  the 
tafte  of  not  only  his  fruits,  but  his  legumes,  acd 
even  herbs  and  lallads,  will  wholly  depend  *,  and  tne 
default  of  foil  is  without  remedy :  for,  although  all 
borders  of  fruit  may  be  made  with  what  earth  you 
pleafe  (if  you  will  be  at  the  charge)  yet  it  muít  be  re- 
newed  in  two  or  three  years,  or  it  runs  into  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  it  is  brought.  Oíd  trees  fpread 
their  roots  further  than  any  body’s  care  extends,  or  the 
forms  of  the  garden  will  allow ;  and  alter  all,  where 
the  foil  about  you  is  ill,  the  air  is  fo  too  in  a  degree, 
and  has  influence  upon  the  tafte  of  fruit.  What  Ho¬ 
rnee  fays  of  the  produótions  of  kitchen-gardens,  under 
the  ñame  of  caulis,  is  true  of  all  the  beft  forts  of 
fruits,  and  may  determine  the  choice  of  foil  for  all 
gardens. 

Caule  fuburbano,  qui  ficéis  crevit  in  agris, 

Dulcior  •,  irriguis  nihil  eft  elutius  hortis. 

Plants  from  dry  fields  thofe  of  the  town  excel  *, 

Nothing  more  taftelefs  is  than  watered  grounds. 

Any  man  had  better  throw  away  his  care  and  his 
money  upon  any  thing  elfe,  than  upon  a  garden  in 
wet  or  moift  ground.  Peaches  and  grapes  will  have 
no  tafte  but  upon  a  fand  or  gravel  *,  but  the  richer 
thefe  are,  the  better  ¿  and  neither  fallads,  peafe,  or 
beans,  have  at  all  the  tafte  upon  a  clay  or  rich  earth, 
as  they  have  upon  either  of  the  others,  though  the 
fize  and  colour  of  fruits  and  plants  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  upon  the  worfe  foils. 

Next  to  your  choice  of  foil,  is  to  fuit  your  plants 
to  your  ground,  fince  of  this  every  one  is  not  mafter; 
though  perhaps  Varro’s  judgment,  upon  this  cafe,  is 
the  wifeft  and  the  beft  *,  for  to  one  that  aíked  him, 
what  he  fhould  do  if  his  father  or  &pceftors  had  left 
him  a  feat  in  ill  air,  or  upon  an  ill  foil  ?  he  an- 
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fwerecl,  Why  fell  it,  and  buy  another  in  good.  But 
what  if  I  cannot  gec  half  the  worth  ?  Why,  then  take 

a  quarter *  but  however,  fell  it  for  any  thinp-,  rather 
than  live  upon  it.  ° 

Of  ali  forts  of  foil,  the  beft  is  that  upon  a  fandy 
grave],  or  a  rofiny  fand  ;  whoever  lies  uuon  either  of 
thde  may  run  boldly  into  ali  the  beft  fon  of  peaches 
ana  grapes,  hovv  fhaliow  íoever  the  turf  be  upon  them ; 
and  wh  ate  ver  other  tree  will  thrive  in  thefe  foih  the 
fruits  fhall  be  of  a  much  finer  taite  than  any  other  :  a 
licher  loil  will  do  well  enough  for  apricots,  plumbs, 
p^ears,  or  figs ;  but  ftill  the  more  of  the  fand  in  your  earth 
«.he  better,  and  the  worfe  the  more  of  the  clay,  which 
is  proper  for  oaks,  and  no  other  tree  that  I  know  of. 

k lints  inould  be  íuited  to  the  chórate  among  us,  as 
well  as  the  loil ;  for  there  are  degrees  of  one  and  the 
other  in  England,  where  it  is  to  iittle  purpofe  to  plant 
^ny  oí  the  beft  fruits,  as  peaches  or  grapes,  hardly  J 
doubf,  beyono  Northamptonfhire,  atthefurtheftnorth- 
v/ards ;  and  I  thought  it  very  prudent  in  a  gentleman 
í-’f  ni  y  ti  íends  m  Staftordíhire,  who  is  a  great  lover  of 
hisgaiuen,  to  pretena  no  higher,  though  his  foil  be 
good  enough,  than  to  the  perfección  of  plums ;  and  in 
theíe  (by  beftowing  fouth  walls  upon  them)  he  has 
very  well  íucceeded,  which  he  could  never  have  done 
in  attempts  upon  peaches  and  grapes ;  and  a  good 
plum  is  certainly  better  than  an  íll  peach. 

When  I  was  at  Cofevelt  with  that  Biíhop  of  Munfter 
that  made  fo  much  noife  in  his  time,  I  obferved  no 
other  trees  but  cherries  in  a  great  garden  he  had  made. 
i  ie  told  me  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  he  found  no  other 
fruit  would  npen  well  in  that  climate,  or  upon  that  . 
oil ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  being  curious  in  others, 
ne  had  only  been  lo  m  the  forts  of  that,  whereof  he 
had  io  many,  as  never  to  be  without  them  from  May 
to  th?  end  oíSeptember, 
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As  to  the  fize  of  a  garden,  which  will  perhaps,  in 
time,  grow  extravagant  ámongus,  I  think  from  four 
cr  five,  to  feven  or  eighc  acres,  is  as  much  as  any 
gencleman  need  defign,  and  will  furniíh  as  much  of 
all  that  is  expeóted  from  it,  as  any  nobleman  will 
llave  occafion  to  ufe  in  his  family. 

In  every  garden  four  things  are  neceflary  to  be 
provided  for,  flowers,  fruir,  íliade,  and  water  *,  and 
whoever  lays  out  a  garden  without  all  thefe,  muft  not 
pretend  it  in  any  perfedlion :  it  ought  to  lie  to  the 
beft  parts  of  the  houfe,  cr  to  thofe  of  the  mafter’s 
commoneft  ufe,  fo  as  to  be  but  like  one  of  the  rooms 
out  of  which  you  ftep  into  another.  The  partofyour 
garden  next  your  houfe  (befides  the  walks  that  go 
round  it)  íhould  be  a  parterre  for  flowers,  or  grais- 
plots  bordered  wíth  flowers ;  or  if,  according  to  the 
neweft  mode,  it  be  caft  all  into  grafs-plots  and  gravel- 
walks,  the  drinefs  of  thefe  íhould  be  relieved  with 
fountains,  and  the  plainnefs  of  thofe  with  ftatues ; 
otherwife,  if  large,  they  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the 
eye.  However,  the  part  next  the  houfe  íhould  be 
open,  and  no  other  fruit  but  upon  the  walls.  If  this 
take  up  one  half  of  the  garden,  the  other  íhould  be 
fruit-trees,  unlefs  fome  grove  for  fhade  lie  in  the  mid~ 
elle.  If  it  take  up  a  third  part  only,  then  the  next  third 
may  be  dwarf-trees,  and  the  laít  ftandard-fruit  ^  or  elle 
the  fecond  part  fruit-trees,  and  the  third  all  forts  of 
winter-greens,  which  provide  for  all  feaíbns  of  the  year« 

I  will  not  enter  upon  any  account  of  flowers,  ha- 
ving  only  pleafed  myfelf  with  feeing  or  fmelling  them, 
and  not  troubled  myfelf  with  the  care,  which  is  more 
the  ladies  part  than  the  mens ;  but  the  fuccefs  is 
wholly  in  the  gardener.  For  fruits,  the  beft  we  have 
in  England,  or,  I  believe,  can  ever  hope  for,  are,  of 
peaches,  thp  white  and  red  maudlin,  the  minion,  the 
chevereufe,  the  ramboullet,  the  mufle,  the  admirable, 
which  is  late ;  all  the  reft  are  either  varied  by  ñames, 
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or  not  to  be  named  with  theíe,  nór  wcrth  troubiín°-  a 
garden,  m  my  opinión.  Oí  the  pavies  or  hard  peaches, 
I  know  none  goocl  here  but  the  Mewington,  norvvill 
that  eafily  hang  till  it  is  full  ripe,  The  forward  peaches' 
are  to  be  eíteemed  only  becauie  they  are  early,  but 
íhoulG  find  room  in  a  good  garden,  at  ieaíl  the  white 
and  brown  nutmeg,  the  Perfian,  and  the  violet  muík, 
1  he  only  good  nectarins  are  the  n  urry  and  the  French ; 
ot  th efe  there  are  two  forts,  one  verv  round,  and  the 
other  fomething  long ;  but  the  round  is  the  beít :  of 
the  murry  there  are  feverai  forts,  but  being  all  hard 
they  are  feldom  well  ripened  with  us.  °  * 

Of  grapes,  the  beft  are  the  chaífelas,  which  is  the 
better  íbit  oí  our  white  mufcadine  (as  the  uítial  ñame 
was  about  Sheen)  it  is  calied  the  pearl-gtape,  and  rC 
pens  well  enough  in  commoq  years,  but  not  lo  well  as 
the  common  black,  or  currand,  which  is  fomething  a 
woife  grape.  1  he  paríley  is  good,  and  proper  enough 
to  our  climate  but  all  white  frontiniacs  are  difficult, 
and  feldom  ripe  unlefs  in  extraordinary  fummers. 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  bringing  over  four  forts 
ini.o  England  ;  the  arboyfe  from  the  Fr anche  Compte, 
ví/hich  is  a  imall  white  grape,  or  rather  runs  intofome 
ímail  and  fome  great  upon  the  fame  bunch  ;  it  agrees 
well  with  our  climate,  but  is  very  choice  in  foii,  and 
muir  have  a  fharp  gravel ;  it  is  the  moft  delicious  of 
ah  grapes  that  are  not  rnufcat.  The  Burgundy,  which 
is  a  gi  izelm  or  palé  red,  ^nd  of  all  others  is  fureft  to 
Tipen  in  our  climate,  fo  that  I  have  never  known  them 
to  fail  one  fuiprner  thefe  fifteen  years,  when  all  others 
have  ;  and  have  had  it  very  good  upon  an  eaít  wall. 

A  black  rnufcat ,  which  is  cailed  the  dowager,  and  ri- 
pens  as  veri  as  the  common  white  grape.  And  the 
fcuith  is  the  grizelin  frontignac,  being  of  thatcolour, 
and  the  higheft  of  that  tafte,  -and  the  nobleft  of  all 
grapes  i  ever  eat  in  England,  but  requires  the  hotteíl' 
waj  and  the  íliarpeít  grayel$  and  muít  be  favoured 
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]by  the  fummer  too,  to  be  very  good.  AII  thefe  are» 

I  fuppofe,  by  this  time,  pretty  common  among  fome 
gardeners  in  my  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  íeverai 
perfons  of  quality  ;  for  I  have  ever  thought  all  things 
of  this  kind,  the  commoner  they  are  made,  the 
better. 

Of  figs,  there  are  ^mong  us  the  white,  the  blue, 
and  the  tawny  *,  the  faft  is  very  fmall,  bears  ill,  and  I 
think  but  a  bawble.  Of  the  blue  there  are  two  or 
jihree  forts,  but  little  different,  one  fomething  longer 
than  the  other ;  but  that  kind  which  fmelis  moít  is 
ever  the  beft.  Of  the  white  I  know  but  two  forts, 
and  both  excellent,  one  ripein  the  beginningof  July, 
the  other  in  the  end  of  September,  and  is  yeilower  than 
the  firft ;  but  this  is  hard  to  be  found  among  us,  and 
difficult  to  raife,  though  an  excellent  fruit. 

Of  apricots,  the  beft  are  the  common  oíd  fort, 
and  the  largeft  mafculin  j  of  which  this  laft  is  much 
jmproved  by  budding  upon  a  peach-ftock.  I  efteem 
none  of  this  fruit  but  the  Bruffels  apricot,  which 
grows  a  ftandard,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  fruits  we  have, 
and  which  I  firft  brought  over  among  us. 

The  number  of  good  pears,  efpecially  fummer,  is 
very  great,  but  the  beft  are  the  blanquet,  robin,  rouft 
felet,  rofati,  fans,  pepin,  jargonel.  Of  the  autumn, 
the  buree,  the  vertelongue,  and  the  bergamot.  Of 
the  winter,  the  vergoluz,  chafferay,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Germain,  and  ambret.  I  efteem  the  bon-cretien  with 
lis  good  for  nothing  but  to  bake. 

Of  plums,  the  beft  are  St,  Julián,  St.  Catherine, 
white  and  blue  pedrigon,  queen-mother,  Sheen  plum, 
and  chefton. 

Beyond  the  forts  I  have  named,  none  I  think  need 
trouble  himfelf,  but  multiply  thefe  rather  than  malee 
room  for  more  kinds  ;  and  I  arn  content  to  leave  this 
regifter,  having  been  fo  often  defired  it  by  my  friends, 
ppon  their  defigns  of  gardening, 
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fay  nothing  of  apples,  being  fo  wei!  known 

c  . s  ’  üut  tbe  beft  ot  our  climare,  and  I  believe 
oí  all  others,  is  the  golden  pippin  ;  and  for  all  forts 

.  u,  es  :  tlK  next  ls  the  Kcnciíh  pippin  -  but  thefe  I 
íhin,-;  are  as  íar  from  their  perfeftion  with  us  as  granes 
ana  yield  to  thoie  oí  Ncrmandy,  as  thefe  to  thofe  in 
rinjou,  and  even  thefe  to  thofe  in  Gafcony.  In  other 

fUlt,s  the  utT(:ct  of/un  ls  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied 
by  the  advantage  of  walls.  1  P 

Tbr  ?eXC  Carr  t0  that  of  fuitinS  trees  with  the  foil,  ¡s 
that  ,Ql  iumnS  fruits  to  the  pofition  of  wails :  arape¿ 
peaches,  and  winter-pears,  to  be  gooc!,  rauft  beplant- 

ínnr?0”^11!1  °Ut-n’',0r  fo«th-eaft  i  %s  are  beftupon 
\ 1  butwill  do  weil  upon  eaft  and  fouth-weft  * 

híí  pr°per  f0r  cherries>  plums,  or  apricots  • 

but  all  oí  them  are  improved  by  a  fouth  wall  both  as 

to  early  and  tañe :  north,  north-weft,  or  north-eaft, 

oeicrve  nothing  but  greens :  thefe  íhould  be  divided 

J  wooabmes  or  jeffamines  bc-tween  every  green,  and 

í¡¡e  or.ier  walis,  by  a  vine  between  every  fruit-tree ; 

Í°m  uPonnthe  fouth  walls,  the  cornmon  white 
and  black  upon  eait  and  weft,  becaufe  the  other  trees 
being  many  of  them  (efpecially  peaches)  verv  tranfi- 
tuiy  ;  lome  apt  to  die  with  hard  winters,  others  to  be 
cuc  down  and  make  room  for  new  fruits :  without  this 
niethod  the  walls  are  left  for  feveral  years  unfurniíh- 

5  ’  w! ereas  tne  vines  on  each  fide  cover  the  void 
«pace  in  one  fummer,  and,  when  the  other  trees  are 

giovvn,  mace  only  a  pillar  between  .them  of  two  or 
tiiree  foot  broad. 

Whoever  would  have  the  beft  fruits,  in  the  moft 
perfe&on  our  c  .mate  will  allow,  íhould  not  only  take 
care  or  giving  them  as  much  fun,  but  alio  as  much 
air  as  he  can ;  no  tree,  nnlefs  dwarf,  íhould  be  fuffer- 
ed  to  grow  within  forty  foot  of  your  beft  walls,  but 
the  farther  they  he  open  is  ftiíl  the  better.  Of  all 
Ot  ers,  this  caie  is  nioft  necelTary  in  vjnes,  which  are 
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obfcrvecl  abroad  to  make  the  beíl  wines,^  where  they 
lie  upon  lides  of  hills,  and  io  moft  expofed  to  the  air 
and  the  winds.  The  way  of  pruning  them  too  is  beíl 
learned  from  the  vineyards,  where  you  lee  nothing  ín 
winter  but  what  looks  like  a  dead  ftump  •,  and  upon 
our  walls  they  ihould  be  left  but  like  a  ragged  ftaflf, 
not  above  two  or  three  eyes  at  moft  upon  the  bearing 
branches  •,  and,  the  lower  the  vine  and  fewer  the 
branches,  the  grapes  will  be  llill  the  better. 

The  beíl  figure  of  a  garden  is  either  a  fquare  or  an 
oblong,  and  either  upon  a  flat  or  a  defeent  *,  they  have 
all  their  beauties  •,  but  the  beíl  I  efteem  an  oblong 
upon  a  defeent.  The  beauty,  the  air,  theview  makes 
amends  for  the  expence,  which  is  very  great  in  fimlli- 
ing  and  fupporting  the  terras-walks,  in  levelling  the 
parterres,  and  in  the  ítone  ftairs  that  are  necefíaiy 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  perfeíteft  figure  of  a  garden  I  ever  faw,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  was  that  of  Moor-Park  in  Hert- 
fordfhire,  when  I  knew  it  about  thirty  years  ago.  It 
was  made  by  the  countefs  of  Bedford,  eíteemed  among 
the  greateft  wits  of  her  time,  and  celebrated  by  Doc¬ 
tor  Donne ;  and  with  very  great  care,  excellent  con- 
trivance,  and  much  coft ;  but  greater  fums  may  be 
thrown  away  without  eífecl  or  honour,  if  there  want 
fenfe  in  proportion  to  money,  or  if  nature  be  not  fol- 
lowed  j  which  I  take  to  be  the  great  rule  in  this,  and 
perhaps  in  every  thing  elle,  as  far  as  the  condudl  not 
only  of  our  lives,  but  our  governments.  And  whe- 
ther  the  greateft  of  mortal  men  íhould  attempt  the 
forcing  of  nature,  may  beíl  be  judged  by  obierving 
how  feldom  God  Almighty  does  it  himfelf,  by  fofew 
true  and  undifputed  miracles  as  we  fee  or  hear  of  in 
the  world.  For  my  own  part,  J  know  not  three 
wifer  precepts  for  the  condudl  either  of  princes  or 
private  men,  than 

- — -Servare  modum,  finemc|ue  tueri, 
Naturamque  fequk  J  Be- 
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Becaufe  I  take  the  garden  I  have  named  to  have 
been  m  all  kmds  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfect  at 
eafttn  the  figure  and  difpofuion,  that  I  haveever 

feen,  I  will  deícnbe  it  for  a  model  to  thofe  that  meec 

with  fuch  a  fituation,  and  are  above  the  records  of 

eommon  expence.  It  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hül  (opon 

Tpr)C,¡  T  ho'-lfe  ftands)  but  not  very  fteep.  The 

tí  Q  J*  n  1  í'  I  rooms  and  of  moít 

tiie  or  pleafure  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the  <>ar~ 

den ;  the  great  parlour  opens  into  the  middle  of  a 

erras  gravel-walk  that  lies  even  with  it,  and  which 

may  be,  as  I  remember,  about  three  hundred  paces 

jong,  and  broad  in  proportion-,  the  border  fet  with 

ftandard  latiréis,  and  at  large  diítances,  which  have 

fmmbWl  7  orangf;trces>  out  of  flower  and  fruit : 
from  this  walk  are  three  defcents  by  many  ftone-fteps, 

in  he  middle  and  at  each  end,  into  a  very  large  par- 

fnrfh  this  ,ls  d!7ded  into  quarters  by  gravekwaL, 
d  adorned  with  two  fountains  and  eight  ftatues  in 
evera  quar  ters  ;  at  the  end  of  the  terras-walk  are 
two  fummer-houfes,  and  the  fides  of  the  parterre  are 
ranged  with  two  large  cloifters,  open  to  the  garden, 
upon  are hes  oí  llone,  and  ending  with  two  other  fum* 
mer-hotifes  even  with  the  cloifters,  which  are  paved 
with  ftone,  and  defigned  for  walks  of  íhade,  there 
being  none  other  in  the  whole  parterre.  Over  thefe 
two  cloifters  are  two  terraft'es  covered  with  lead,  and 
fenced  with  baltifters  ;  and  the  pafiage  into  thefe  airy 
walks  is  out  of  the  two  fummer-houfes  at  the  end  of 
toe  firft  terras-walk.  The  cloifter  facing  the  fouth  is 
covered  with  vines,  and  would  have  been  proper  for 
an  orange-houle,  and  the  other  for  myrtles,  or  other 
more  common  greens ;  and  had,  I  doubt  not,  been 
cali  for  that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had 
been  then  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now. 

From  the  middle  of  the  parterre  is  a  defeent  by  ma. 

•y  iteps  flymgon  each  fide  of  a  grotto  that  lies  between 
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them  (covered  with  lead,  and  flat)  into  the  lower  gar- 
den,  which  is  ali  fruit-trecs  ranged  about  the  feveraí 
quarters  of  a  wildernefs  which  is  very  fhady  •,  the  walks 
here  are  ali  green,  the  grotto  embelliíhed  with  figures 
of  fhell-rock-work,  fountains,  and  water-works.  If 
the  hill  had  not  ended  with  the  lower  garden,  and  the 
wall  were  not  bounded  by  a  common  way  that  goes 
through  the  park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quar- 
ter  of  all  greens ;  but  this  v/ant  is  fupplied  by  a  gar- 
den  on  the  other  fide  the  houfe,  which  is  all  of  that 
fort,  very  wild,  fhady,  and  adorned  with  rough  rock- 
Work  and  fountains. 

This  was  Moor-Park  when  I  was  acquainted  with 
lt,  and  the  fweeteíl  place,  I  think,  that  I  have  feen  in 
my  life,  either  before  or  fince,  at  home  or  abroad ; 
what  it  is  now  1  can  give  little  account,  havíng  paíT- 
ed  through  feveral  hands  that  have  made  great  changes 
in  gardens  as  well  as  houfes  *,  but  the  remembrapce 
of  what  it  was  is  too  pleafant  ever  to  forget,  and  there- 
fore  I  do  not  believe  to  have  miftaken  the  figure  of  it, 
which  may  ferve  for  a  pattern  to  the  beft  gardens  of 
our  manner,  and  that  are  moft  proper  for  our  country 
and  climate. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  beft  forms  of  gardens,  is 
meant  only  of  fuch  as  are  in  fome  fort  regular  *  for 
there  may  be  other  forms  wholly  irregular,  that  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  have  more  beauty  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  but  they  muft  owe  it  to  fome  extraordinary 
difpofitions  of  nature  in  the  feat,  or  fome  great  race  of 
fancy  or  judgment  in  the  contrívance,  which  may  re¬ 
duce  many  difagreeing  parts  into  fome  figure,  which' 
íhall  yet  upon  the  whole  be  very  agreeable.  Some- 
thing  of  this  I  have  feen  in  fome  places,  but  heard 
more  of  it  from  others  who  have  lived  much  among 
the  Chinefes  *  a  people  whofe  way  of  thinking  feems  to 
lie  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe,  as  their  country  does. 
Among  lis,  the  beauty  of  building  and  planting  is  pla¬ 
ced 
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ced  chiefly  in  fome  certain  proportions,  íymmetries,  oí 
uniformities ;  our  walks  and  ©ur  trees  ranged  fo  as  to 
anfwer  one  another,  and  at  exaft  diftances?  The  Chi¬ 
ndes  fcorn  this  way  of  planring,  and  fay,  a  boy  that 
can  tell  an  hundred  may  plant  walks  of  trees  in 
ftraight  lines,  and  over-againft  one  another,  and  to 
what  length  and  extent  he  pleafes.  But  their  crreatefi: 
reach  of  ímagmation  is  employed  in  contrivina  Ho-ures 
where  the  beauty  fhall  be  great,  and  ítrike  th?  eye’ 
but  without  any  orderor  difpofition  of  parts  that  fhall 
be  commonly  or  eafily  obferved :  and  though  we 
have  hardly  any  notion  of  this  fort  of  beauty,  yet  they 
have  a  particular  word  to  exprefs  it,  and  where  thev 
find  it  hit  their  eye  at  firft  fight,  they  fay  the  íhara- 
wadgi  is  fine  or  is  admirable,  or  any  fuch  expreffion 
oí  eíteem.  And  whoever  obferves  the  work  upon  the 
beft  India  gowns,  or  the  painting  upon  their  bell 
íltreens  or  purcellans,  will  find  their  beauty  is  all  of 
this  kind  (that  is)  without  order.  But  I  íhould  hard¬ 
ly  advife  any  of  thefe  attempts  in  the  figure  of  gar- 
dens  among  us  5  they  are  adventures  of° too  hard  at- 
chievement  íor  any  common  hands  ;  and  though  there 
may  be  more  honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there 
is  more  diílionour  if  they  fail,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one 
they  will ;  wherejas  in  regular  figures  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  great  and  remarkable  faults. 

The  pifíure  I  have  met  with  in  lome  relations  of  a 
garden  made  by  a  Dutch  governor  of  their  colony, 
lipón  the  cape  de  Bonne  Efperance,  is  admirable,  and 
defcribed  to  be  of  an  oblong  figure,  very  large  extent, 
and  divided  into  four  quarters  by  long  and  crofs  walks^ 
ranged  with  all  forts  oí  orange-trees,  lemons,  limes^ 
and  citrons;  each  of  thefe  four  quarters  is  planted  with 
the  trees,  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  that  are  native 
and  proper  to  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world ;  fo 
as  in  this  one  incloíure  are  to  be  found  the  feveral 
gardens  of  Europe,  Afia,  Afric,  and  America.  There 

could 
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could  not  be,  in  my  mind,  a  greater  thonght  of  a  gar- 
dener,  ñor  a  nobler  idea  of  a  garúen,  ñor  better  iuited 
or  chofen  for  the  climate,  which  is  about  thirty  de- 
grees,  and  may  pafs  for  the  Hefpendes  of  our  age, 
whatever  or  where-ever  the  other  was  ;  yet  this  is 
agreed  by  all  to  have  been  in  the  iílands  or  continent 
opon  the  fouth-weít  of  Africa  :  but  what  their  forms  or 
their  fruits  were,  none,  that  I  knovv,  pretend  to  teil ; 
ñor  whether  their  golden  apples  were  for  tafte,  or  on- 
ly  for  fight,  as  thofe  of  Montezuma  were  in  México, 
who  had  iarge  trees,  with  ftocks,  branches,  leaves, 
and  fruits,  all  admirably  compofed  and  wrought  of 
gold  *,  but  this  v/as  only  ítupendous  in  coft  and  art, 
and  anfwers  not  at  all,  in  my  opinión,  the  delicious  va- 
rieties  of  natnre  in  other  gardens. 

What  I  have  faid  of  gardening  is  perhaps  enouo-h 
for  any  gentleman  to  know,  fo  as  to  make  no  great 
faults,  ñor  be  much  impofed  upon  in  the  defigns  of 
that  kind,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  applauded,  and 
encouraged  in  all  countries ;  that  and  building  be- 
ing  a  fort  of  creation,  that  raife  beautiful  fabrics  and 
figures  out  of  nothing,  that  make  the  convenience 
and  pleafure  of  all  prívate  habitations,  that  employ 
many  hands,  and  circuíate  much  money  amona  the 
poorer  fort  and  artifans,  that  are  a  public  fervice  to 
one5s  country,  by  the  example  as  well  as  efFeót  which 
adorn  the  feene,  improve  the  earth,  and  even  the  air 
itfelf  in  fome  degree.  The  reft  that  belongs  to  this 
lubjebl  muft  be  a  gardener’s  pare,  upon  whofe  fkill 
diligence,  and  care,  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and 
excellence  of  the  fruits  will  much  depend  :  though 
if  the  foil  and  forts  be  well  chofen,  well  fuited,  and 
difpofed  to  the  walls,  the  ignorance  or  careleíTnefs 
of  the  fervants  can  hardly  leave  the  maíter  difap- 

I  will  not  enter  further  upon  his  trade,  than  by 
three  fiiort  direaions  or  advices :  firíl,  in  all  plan- 
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tations,  either  for  his  mafter  or  himfelf,  to  draw  his 
trees  out  of  fome  nurfery  that  is  upon  a  leaner  anrí 
lighter  foil  than  his  own  where  héremoves  them ; 
without  this  eare  they  will  not  thrive  in  feveral  years* 
perhaps  never,  and  muít  make  way  for  new,  which 
íhould  be  avoided  all  that  can  be ;  for  life  is  too  íhort 
ano  uncertam  to  be  renewing  often  your  plantations» 
The  walls  of  your  garden,  without  their  furnitüre, 
iook  as  ill  as  thofe  of  your  houfe ;  fo  that  you  can* 

not  dig  up  your  garden  too  often,  nór  too  feldom 
cut  them  down. 

The  fecond  is,  in  all  trees  yon  raife,  to  have  fome 
regard  to  the  ílock  as  well  as  the  graft  or  bud ;  for 
the  firft  will  have  a  íhare  in  giving  tañe  and  feafon  to 
the  fruits  it  produces,  how  little  foever  it  is  ufually 
obferved  by  our  gardeners.  I  have  found  grafts  of 
the  fame  tree  upon  a  bon-creden-ítoek  bring  chaíferay 
pears  that  lafted  till  March,  but  with  a  rind  green 
and  rough  •,  and  others,  upon  a  metre-john-ftock,- 
with  a  fmooth  and  yeliow  ílcin,  which  were  rotten  ia 
November.  I  am  apt  to  think,  all  the  différence  be- 
tv/een  the  Sí.  Michael  and  the  ambrette  pear  (which 
has  puzzled  our  gardeners)  is  only  what  comes  from 
this  variety  of  the  ítc-cks  •,  and  by  this,  perhaps^  as 
well  as  by  raifing  from  ítones  and  kernels,  maft  of  the 
new  fruits  are  produced  every  age.  So  the  graftinga 
crab  upon  a  white  thorn  brings  the  lazarolli,  a  fruit 
efteemed  at  Rotne,  though  I  do  notfind  it  worth  culti- 
vating  here  •,  and  I  believe  the  cidrato  (or  hermaphro- 
dite)  carne  from  budding  a  citrón  upon  an  orange. 
The  beft  peaches  are  railed  by  buds  of  the  beíl  fruits 
upon  ftocks  growing  from  ítones  of  the  beft  peaches  ; 
and  fo  the  beft  apples  and  pears,  from  the  beft  kinds 
grafted  upon  ftocks  from  kernels  alio  of  the  beft  forts, 
witJ\refpedt  to  the  feafon,  as  well  as  beauty  and  tafte. 
And  I  believe  fo  many  excellent  vvinter-pears  as  have 
come  into  France  lince  forty  years,  may  have  beere 
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found  out  by  grafting  fuminer  pears  of  the  fineft  talle 
and  moft  water  upon  winter-ftocks. 

The  third  advice  is,  to  take  the  greateft  care  and 
pains  in  preferving  your  trees  from  the  worft  difeafe, 
to  vvhich  thoíe  of  the  beft  fruits  are  fubjeíl  in  the  beft 
foils,  and  upon  the  beft  walis.  It  is  what  has  not 
been  (that  I  know  of)  taken  notice  of  with  us,  till  I 
was  forced  to  obfetve  it  by  the  experience  of  my  gar- 
dens,  though  I  have  unce  met  with  it  in  books  both 
ancient  and  modern.  I  found  my  vines,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  plums  upon  my  beft  fouth-walls,  and 
fometimes  upon  my  weft,  apt  for  feveral  years  to  a 
foot,  or  fmuttinefs  upon  their  leaves  firft,  and  then 
upon  their  fruits,  which  were  good  for  nothing  the 
years  they  were  io  affeíled.  My  orange-trees  were 
íikewife  fubjeít  to  it,  and  never  profpered  while  they 
were  fo  and  I  have  known  fome  colleftions  quite  de- 
ftroyed  by  it.  But  I  cannot  fay  that  ever  I  found  ei- 
ther  my  figs  or  pears  infeóted  with  it,  ñor  any  trees 
upen  my  eaft-walls,  though  I  do  not  weil  conjeóture 
atthe  reafon.  The  reít  were  fo  fpoiled  with  it,  that 
í  comt)lained  to  feveral  of  the  oldeft  and  beft  e;ardeners 
of  England,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  that  they 
often  fell  into  the  lame  misfortuc,  and  efteemed  it 
fome  blight  of  the  fpring.  I  obferved  after  fome  years, 
that  the  difeafed  trees  had  very  frequent,  upon  their 
ftocks  and  branches,  a  fmall  infeól  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  figured  like  a  fhield,  and  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  wheat-corn;  they  ftuck  clofe  to  the  bark,  and 
in  many  places  covered  it,  efpecially  about  the  joints: 
in  winter  they  are  dry  and  thin-fhelled,  but  in  fpring 
they  begin  to  grow  foft,  and  to  lili  with  moifture,  and 
to  throw  a  fpawn  like  a  black  duft  upon  the  ftocks, 
as  well  as  the  leaves  and  fruits. 

I  met  afterwards  with  the  menticn  of  this  cíifeaíe, 
as  known  among  orange-trees,  in  a  book  writtcn  up¬ 
on  that  fubjccft  in  Holland,  and  lince  in  Paufanias,  as 

Yol.  Íí le  a  thing 
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a  thing  fo  much  taken  notice  of  in  Greece,  that  the 
author  defcribes  a  certain  l'ort  of  earth  which  cures 
pedículos  vitis,  or,  the  lice  of  the  vine.  This  is  cfall 
others  the  moft  peftilent  difeafe  of  the  beft  fruit  trees, 
and  upon  the  very  beft  foils  of  gravel  and  fand  (efpe- 
cially  where  they  are  too  hungry)  and  is  fo  contagi¬ 
óos,  that  it  is  propagated  to  nevv  plants  raifed  from 
o!d  trees  that  are  infeíted,  and  fpreads  to  new  ones 
that  are  plantee!  near  them,  which  nukes  me  imagine 
that  it  lies  in  the  root,  and  that  the  beft  cure  were  by 
appiication  therc.  But  I  have  tried  all  forts  of  foil 
without  eítetft,  and  can  prefcribe  no  other  remedy* 
than  to  prune  your  trees  as  clofe  as  you  can,  eípeci- 
ally  the  tainted  wood,  then  to  wafh  them  very  clean 
with  a  vvet  brufh,  fo  as  not  to  leave  one  iheli  upon 
them  that  you  can  difcern  :  and  upon  your  oranges  to 
pick  oftevery  one  that  you  can  find,  by  turning  eve- 
ry  leaf,  as  well  as  brtifhing  clean  the  ftocks  and 
branches.  Without  thefe cares  and  diligences, you  had 
better  rootup  any  trees  thatare  infeéled,  renew  all  the 
mould  in  your  borders  cr  boxes,  and  plant  new  found 
trees,  rather  than  luffer  the  difappointments  and  vexa- 
tion  of  your  oíd  ones. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  know  fomething  of 
chis  tracie,  lince  I  have  fo  long  allowed  myfelf  to  be 
good  for  nothing  elle,  which  fewmen  vvill  do,  oren- 
joy  their  gardens,  without  often  looking  abroad  to 
lee  how  other  matters  play,  what  motions  in  the  ftate, 
and  what  invitations  they  may  hope  for  into  others 
fcenes. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part 
of  it  more  particularly,  w'ere  the  inclin-ation  of  my 
youth  itfelf,  lo  they  are  the  pleaftire  of  my  age ;  and 
I  can  truly  fay,  that,  among  many  great  employments 
that  have  fallen  to  my  íhare,  I  have  never  alked  or 
fought  for  any  one  of  them,  but  often  endeavoured  to 
efe  ape  from  them  into  the  cafe  and  freedom  of  a  pri- 
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vate  fcene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and 
his  own  pace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of 
tife. 

Inter  cunóla  leges  et  per  cunftabere  doótos 
Qul  ratione  queas  traducere  lenitur  asvum¿ 

Quid  minuat  curio,  quid  te  tibi  reddet  amicum* 
Quid  puré  tranquillet,  lionos,  an  dulce  lucellum*’ 
An  fecretum  iter,  et  fallentis  femita  vitie, 

Büt  above  all  the  learned  read,  and  aík 
By  what  means  you  may  gently  pafs  your  age, 
What  leiTens  care,  what  makes  theethineownfriénd^ 
What  truly  calms  the  mind  *,  honour,  or  wealth, 
Or  elle  a  prívate  path  of  ílealing  life* 

Thefe  are  queftions  that  a  man  ought  at  leaft  to  afk 
himfelf,  whether  he  afk  others  or  no,  and  to  choofe 
his  courfe  of  life  rather  by  his  own  humour  and  tem- 
j)er,  than  by  common  accidents,  or  advice  of  friends  ; 
at  leaft  if  the  Spaniíli  proverb  be  true,  That  a  fool 
knows  more  in  his  own  houfe  than  a  wife  man  in  an* 
other’s. 

The  rheafure  of  choofmgwell  is,  whether  aman  likes 
what  he  has  chofen-,  which¿  I  thank  God,  has  befallen 
me ;  and  though,  among  the  follies  of  my  life, 
building  and  planting  have  not  been  the  leaft,  and 
have  coft  me  more  than  I  have  the  conñdence  to  own, 
yet  they  have  been  fully  recompenfed  by  the  fweetnefs 
and  fatifaclion  of  this  retreat,  where,  lince  my  refo- 
liition  taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  publick 
cmployments,  I  have  paífed  fiveyears  without  ever  go- 
ing  once  to  town,  though  I  am  almoft  in  fight  of  it, 
and  have  a  houfe  there  always  ready  to  receive  me* 
Ñor  has  this  been  any  fort  of  affeótation,  as  fome  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  defire  or  humour  to 
make  íb  fmall  a  remove;  for  when  1  am  in  this  cór¬ 
ner,  I  can  truly  fay  with  Horace, 
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Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 

Quid  fentire  putas,  quid  credis,  amice,  precari? 
Sitmihi,  quod  nunc  eft,etiam  minus,utmihi  vivam 
Qiiod  lupereft  aevi,  fi  quid  fupereffe  volunt  Di. 
Sit  bona  librorum,  et  provifas  frugis  in  annum 
Copia,  ne  fluitem  dubiae  fpe  pendulus  herte, 

Hoc  íatis  eit  orafie  Jovem,  qui  donatet  aufert. 


Me  when  the  coid  Digentian  ftream  revives, 

W  nat  uoes  my  friend  believe  I  think  or  afk  ? 
Let  me  yet  leís  poíTefs,  ío  1  may  live, 
Whate’er  of  life  remains,  unto  myfdf. 

‘  May  I  have  books  enough,  and  one  year’s  flore, 
Noc  todepend  upon  each  doubtful  hour; 
i  his  is  enough  oí  mighty  Jo  ve  to  pray, 

Who,  ashe  picales,  gives  and  takes  away. 
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__  or  at  leaft  more  excufable,  is,  that  ail  men 
eat  fri’.it  that  can  get  it ;  fo  as  the  choice  is  only,  wlie- 
tber  one  wili  eat  good  or  ill;  and  between  thefe  the 
dlfFerence  is  not  greater  in  point  of  tafee  and  cielicacy, 
than  it  is  of  health  :  for  the  firíl  I  will  only  fay,  that 
whoever  has  ufed  to  eat  good  will  do  very  great  pe- 
nance  when  he  comes  to  ill :  and  for  the  other,  I 
think  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  as  ill  or  unripe 
íruit  is  extremly  unwholfome,  and  caufes  fo  many 
untimely  deaths,  or  ib  rnuch  ñcknefs  about  autumn, 
in  all  great  cines  where  it  is  greedily  fcld  as  well  as 
caten  ;  fo  no  pare  of  diet,  in  any  íeaíon,  is  fo  health- 
ful,  io  natural,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  fcomach,  as 
good  and  well-ripened  fruits  ;  for  this  í  make  the 
meafure  of  their  being  good :  and  let  the  kinds  be 
what  they  will,  if  they  will  not  ripen  pe  ríe  ¿H  y  in  cur 
climate,  they  are  better  never  planted,  or  never  eaten. 
I  can  fay  it  for  myfelf  at  leaft,  and  all  my  friends,  that 
the  feafon  of  fummer  fruits  is  everthe  feafon  of  health 
with  us,  which  I  reckon  from  the  begir.ning  of  June 
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to  the  end  of  September  :  and  for  ali  fickneffes  oí  the 
ílomach  (from  which  moft  others  are  judged  to  pro- 
ceed)  I  do  not  think  any  that  are,  like  me,  the  moft 
fubjedt  to  them,  fhall  complain,  whenever  they  eat 
thirty  or  forty  cherries  befare  meáis,  or  the  like  pro- 
portion  of  ftrawberries,  white  figs,  foít  peaches,  or 
grapes  perfeftly  ripe.  But  thefe  after  Michaelmas  I 
do  not  think  wholfome  with  us,  unlefs  attended  by 
fome  ñt  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  more  than  is  uiual  aí- 
ter  that  feafon  :  when  the  frofts  or  the  rain  hath  taken 
them,  they  grow  dangerous,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
tumn  and  winter-pears  are  to  be  reckoned  in  feafon, 
befides  apples,  \vhich,  with  cherries,  are  of  all  others 
the  moft:  innocent  foad,  and  perhaps  the  beft  phyftc. 
Now  whoever  will  be  fure  to  eat  good  fruit,  muft  do 
it  out  of  a  garden  of  his  own  ;  for  befides  the  choice 
fo  necefiary  in  the  forts,  the  foil,  and  fo  many  other 
circumftances  that  go  to  compofe  a  good  garden,  or 
produce  good  fruits,  there  is  fopnething.  very  nice  in 
gathering  them,  and  choofing  the  beíl  even  from  the 
lame  tree.  The  beft  forts  of  all  among  us,  which  I 
eíteem  the  white  figs  and  thefoftpeaches,  will  not  car- 
ry  without  fufffering.  The  beft  fruit  that  is  bought, 
has  no  more  of  the  mafter’s  care  than  how  to  raife 
the  greateft  gains;  his  bufinefs  is  to  have  as  much 
fruit  as  he  can  opon  a  few  trees,  whereas  the  way  to 
have  it  excellent  is  to  have  but  little  upon  many  trees. 
So  that  for  all  things  out  of  a  garden,  either  of  fallads 
or  fruits,  a  poor  man  will  eat  better,  that  has  one  of 
his  own,  than  a  rich  man  that  has  none.  And  this  is 
all  I  think  of  necefiary  and  ufeful  to  be  known  upon 
this  fubjett. 
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Nimeguen,  June  18,  1677. 

Never  thought  it  would  have  befallen  me  to  be 
fhe  firft  that  fttóuld  try  a  new  expefiment,  any 

fc  *li(^re  be  the  author  of  any  new  invention  ; 
being  little  iriclined  to  praítife  upon  others,  and  as 


Jittle  that  bthers  íhould  prá|Ufe  ppon  me. '  The  lame 
warmtfi  of  head  difpofes  men  to  both,  though  one 
be  commonly  efteemed  an  honour,  and  the  other  a 
jreproach.  I  am  forry  the  firft,  and  the  worft  o f  the 
two,  ís  falten  to  my  lhare,  by  which  all  a  man  can 
e  ís  to  avoid  ceñid  re,  and  that  is  much  harder 
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than  to  gain  applaufe ;  for  this  may  be  done  by  one 
great  or  wife  aélion  in  an  age  •,  but  to  avoid  cenfure, 
a  man  muft  pafs  his  life  without  faying  or  doing  one 

ili  or  foolifh  thing.  . 

This  might  ferve  the  turn,  if  all  men  were  juft  \ 
but  as  they  are,  1  doubt  nothing  will,  and  that  it  is 
the  idleft  pretenfion  in  the  world  to  live  without  it* 
$he  meaneft  fubjecls  cenfuring  the  adtions  of  the  great- 
eít  prince  •,  the  fillieft  fervants,  of  the  wifeíl  mafter  •> 
and  young  children,  of  the  oldeíl  parents :  therefore 
I  have  not  troubled  myfelf  to  give  any  account  of  an 
(experiment  I  made  by  your  períuafion,  to  fatisfy  thofe 
who  imputed  it  to  folly,  raíhneís,  or  impatience  ; 
but  to  fatisfy  you  who  propofed  the  thing  in  kindnefs 
to  me,  and  defired  the  relation  of  it  in  kindnefs  to 
other  men. 

I  confefs  your  engaging  me  firíl:  in  this  adventure  of 
the  Moxa,  and  defiring  the  ítory  of  it  from  me,  is 
í ike  giving  one  the  torture,  and  then  afleing  his  con- 
fefiion-,  which  is  hard  ufage  to  an  innocent  man  and 
a  friend.  Befides,  having  fuffered  the  firíl,  I  took 
myfelf  to  have  a  right  of  refufing  the  other.  But  I 
find  your  authority  with  me  too  great  to  be  difpu- 
ted  in  either  ;  and  the  pretence  of  public  good  is  a 
cheat  that  will  ever  pafs  in  the  world,  though  fo  of- 
ten  abufed  by  ill  men,  that  I  wonder  the  good  do  not 
grow  afhamed  to  ufe  it  any  longer.  Let  it  be  as  it 
will,  you  have  what  you  aíked,  and  cannot  but  fay 
that  I  have  done,  as  well  as  fuffered,  what  you  had 
a  mind  to  engage  me  in.  I  have  told  you  the  ítory 
with  the  more  circumílan.cc,  becaufe  many  queftioned 
the  diieafe,  that  they  might  not  allow  oí  the  cure  *, 
though  the  certainty  of  one,  and  forcé  of  the  other, 
has  been  enough  evidenced  by  two  returns  fince  I  left 
you  at  the  Hague,  which  paffed  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
The  reafonings  upon  this  method,  which  feem  to  con- 
firm  the  experiment,  and  other  remedies  for  the  gout 
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here  refle&ed  on,  are  aimed  at  the  lame  end  for  which 
you  feemed  fo  much  to  delire  this  relation,  The  di- 
greffions  I  cannot  excufe  otherwife,  than  by  the  con- 
ndence  that  no  man  will  read  thern,  who  has  not  as 
leaít  as  much  leifure  as  I  had  when  I  vvrit  them  ;  and 
whofoever  diflikes  or  grows  weary  of  them,  may  throw 

a  awa^'  ^or  about  temperance,  age,  or  their 
effecls  and  periods,  inreference  to  public  bufinefs,  they 
couid^  be  better  addreñed  to  none  than  to  you,  who  have 
pafled  the  longeft  life  with  the  molí  temperance,  and 
tne  belt  health  andhumour  of  any  man  í  know-,  and, 
havmg  run  through  fo  much  great  and  public  bufi- 
nels,  have  found  out  the  fecret  fo  little  known,  that 
there  ís  a  time  to  give  it  over. 

I  will  pretend  but  to  one  piece  of  merit  in  this  re¬ 
lation,  which  is  to  have  writ  it  for  you  in  Englilh,  be- 
mg  tne  language  I  always  obierved  to  have  molí  of 
your  kindnefs  among  fo  many  others  of  your  acquaint- 
ance.  Ir  your  partiality  to  that,  and  to  me,  and  to 
your  own  requeíl,  will  not  excufe  all  the  faults  of 
íms  paper,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fay  for  it,  and  fo 
will  leave  you  to  judge  of  it  as  you  pleafe.  9 


^MO  N  G  all  the  difeafes  to  which  the  intempe- 
rance  of  this  age  difpofes  it  (at  leaíl  in  thefe 
northern  climates)  I  have  obferved  noneto  increafe  fo 
much.  within  the  compaís  of  my  memory  and  con- 
verfation,  as  the  gout,  ñor  any  I  think  of  worfe  con- 
íequence  to  mankind  ;  becaufe  it  falls  generally  upon 
^perfons  engaged  in  public  affairs  and  great  employ- 
inents,  upon  v/nole  thoughts  and  cares  (íf  not  their 
jnotions  and  their  pains)  the  common  good  and  fer- 
yice  their  Cuimtry  lo  much  depends.  The  general 
officeiS  Oí  armies,  the  govenofs  of  provinces,  the 
public  miniílers  in  councils  at  home,  and  enibaffies 

abroad 
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abroad  (that  have  fallen  in  my  way)  being  generally 
fubjeót  to  it  in  one  degree  or  other.  I  iuppofe  the 
reafon  of  this  may  be,  that  men  feldom  come  into 
thofe  pofts  till  after  forty  years  oíd,  about  whicb  time 
the  natural  heat  beginning  to  decay,  malees  way  for 
thofe  diftempers  they  are  moft  inclined  to  by  their 
native  conftitutions,  or  by  tlieir  cuftoms  and  habits  of 
life.  Befides,  perfons  in  thofe  pofts  are  ufually  born 
of  families  noble  and  rich,  and  fo  derive  a  weaknefs 
of  conftitution  from  the  cafe  and  luxnry  of  their  an- 
ceítors,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  own  education:  or 
if  not,  yet  the  plenty  of  their  fortunes  from  thofe 
very  employments,  and  the  general  cuftom  of  living 
in  them  at  much  expence,  engages  men  in  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  great  tables,  and  in  frequent  exceffes  of 
feveral  kinds,  which  muflí  end  in  difeafes  when  the 
vigour  of  youth  is  paft,  and  the  forcé  of  exercife  (that 
ferved  before  to  fpend  the  humour)  is  given  over  for 
a  fedentary  and  unaótive  life. 

Thefe  I  take  to  be  reafons  of  fuch  perfon  being 
fo  generally  fubjeót  to  fuch  accidents  more  than  other 
men  ;  and  they  are  fo  plain,  that  they  muflí  needs  oc~ 
cur  to  any  one  that  thinks.  But  the  ill  confequence 
of  it  is  not  fo  obvious,  though  perhaps  as  evident  to 
men  that  obferve,  and  may  be  equally  confirmed 
by  reafons  and  example  :  it  is,  that  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  decays  with  that  of  the  body,  and  not 
only  humour  and  invention,  but  even  judgment  and 
refolution,  change  and  lanoiuifh  with  ill  conftitution 
or  body  and  of  health  j  and  by  this  means  public 
bufmefs  comes  to  fuífer  by  prívate  infirmities,  and 
kíngdoms  or  ftates  fall  into  weakneífes  and  diftem¬ 
pers  or  decays  of  thofe  perfons  that  manage  them. 

Vv'ithin  thefe  iifteen  years  paft,  I  have  known  a 
great  fleet  difabled  for  two  months,  and  therebylofe 
great  occafions,  by  an  indifpofition  of  the  admiral, 

while 
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while  he  was  neither  weil  enough  to  exercife,  ñor  ill 
enough  to  leave  the  command.  I  have  kno’wn  two 
towns  of  the  greateíl  confequence  loft,  contrary  to 

aíl  forms,  by  the  governors  falling  ill  in  the  time  of 

the  fieges. 

I  llave  obferved  the  fate  of  a  campania  determine, 
contraiy  to  all  appearances,  oy  the  caution  and  con- 
dudl  oí  a  general,  which  were  attributed,  by  thofe 
toat  knew  him,  to  his  age  and  infirmities,  rather  than 
nij  ewn  true  quanties,  acknowledged  otherwiíe  to 
have  been  as  great  as  moíl  men  of  the  age.  I  have  feen 
the  counfels  oí  a  noble  country  grow  bold  or  tirno- 
rous,  according  to  the  fits  of  his  good  or  ill  health 
tuut  manageu  tnem,  and  tne  puhe  of  the  government 
beat  high  or  low  with  that  of  the  governor  :  and  this 
unequal  ccnduct  makes  way  for  great  accidents  in  the 
tv'orld.  Nay,  I  have  often  rePiected  upon  the  coun¬ 
fels  and  fortunes  of  the  greateíl  monarchies  rifing 
and  decaying  fenfibly  with  the  ages  and  healths  of 
the  princes  and  chief  officers  that  governed  them. 
And  I  remember  one  great  miniíler  that  confeífed 
to  me,  when  he  fell  into  one  of  his  ufual  fits  of  the 
gout, ,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  bend  his  mind  or 
thoughts  to  any  public  bufinefs,  ñor  give  audiences 

or  three  of  his  own  domeftics,  though 
it  were  to  fave  a  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  proceeded, 
not  from  any  violence  of  pain>  but  frorn  a  general 
languiiriing  and  faintnefs  of  ípirits,  which  made  him, 
in  thofe  fits,  think  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  one 
careful  or  folicitous  thought.  For  the  approaches  or 
lurkings  of  the  gout,  the  fpleen,  or  the  ícurvy,  nay, 
the  very  fumes  of  indigeftion,  iriay  indifpofe  men  to 
thought  and  to  care,  as  well  as  difeafes  of  danger  and 
pa;n. 

Thus,  accidents  of  health  grow  to  be  accidents  of 
ílate,  and  public  confiitutions  come  to  depend,  in 
a  great  meafure,  upon  thoié  of  particular  men  ;  which 

makes 
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makes  it  perhaps  feem  necefiary,  in  the  choice  or  per- 
fons  for  great  employments  (at  leaíl  luch  as  require 
conílant  application  and  pains)  to  confider  their  bo- 
dies  as  well  as  their  minds,  and  ages  and  health  as 
Well  as  their  abilities. 

When  I  was  younger  than  I  am,  and  thereby  a 
worfe  judge  of  age,  I  ha  ve  often  faid,  that  what  great 
thing  ioever  man  propofed  to  do  in  his  life,  he  fhould 
think  of  atchieving  it  by  fifty  years  oíd.  Now  I  am 
approaching  that  age,  I  think  it  much  more  than  I 
did  before  •,  and  that  no  man  rides  to  an  end  of  that 
ítage  without  feeling  his  journey  in  all  parts,  what- 
ever  diítindtions  are  made  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  or  between  judgment  and  memory.  And  though 
I  have  known  fome  few,  who  might  perhaps  be  of  ufe 
in  council,  upon  great  occafions,  till  after  threefcore 
and  ten,  and  have  heard  that  the  two  late  miniílers  in 
Spain,  counts  of  Caftriglio  and  Pignoranda,  were  fo 
till  fourfcore ;  yet  I  will  not  anfwer,  that  the  very 
conduft  of  public  affairs,  under  their  miniftry,  has 
not  ahvays  tafted  of  the  lees  of  their  age. 

I  obferve  in  this  añembly  at  Nimeguen,  from  fo  ma- 
ny  feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom,  that  of  one-and-twenty 
ambaíTadors,  there  are  but  three  above  fifty  years 
oíd  ;  which  feems  an  argument  of  my  opinión  being 
in  a  manner  general :  ñor  can  I  think  the  period  ill 
calculated,  at  leaft  for  a  great  general  of  armies,  or 
minifter  of  ñate,  in  times  or  fcenes  of  great  adtion, 
when  the  care  of  a  fíate  or  an  army  ought  to  be  as 
conílant  as  the  chemic’s  fire,  to  make  any  great  pro- 
duílion  •,  and  if  it  goes  out  for  an  hour,  perhaps 
the  whole  operation  fails.  Now,  I  doubt  whether 
any  man  after  fifty  be  capable  of  fuch  conílant  appli- 
cation  of  thought,  any  more  than  of  long  and  violent 
labour  or  exercife,  which  that  certainly  is,  and  of  the 
nneíl  parts :  beiides,  none  that  feel  fenfibly  the  decays 
of  age,  and  his  life  wearing  off,  can  figure  to  himfelf 
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thofe  imaginary  charnis  in  richcs  and  praife,  that  men 
are  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of  their  blood  ;  and  thofe 
are  the  nfual  incentives  towards  the  attempt  of  o-reac 
dangers,  and  íupport  of  great  trouble  and  painsf 
To  confirm  this  by  examples,  I  have  heard  that 
caroinal  Mazarme,  about  five-arid-fifty,  found  it  was 
tinie  to  give  over ;  that  the  prefent  grand  vifier,  wha 
palies  for  one  of  the  greatett  men  of  that  empire,  or 
this  age,  began  his  miniftry  about  twenty-eio-ht :  and 
the  greateft  I  have  obferved,  which  was  that°of  mom 
íieUi  De  W  itt,  began  at  three-and-thirty,  and  iaíled 
to  foi  ty-eight,  and  could  not,  I  believe,  havegoneon 
many  years  longer  at  that  height,  even  without  that 
lata!  end.  Among  other  qualities  which  entered  into 
the  compontion  of  this  minifler,  the  great  cate  he  had 
of  his  heaith,  ano  the  little  of  h is  Jife,  were  not,  I 
think,  the  leaft  confiderabíe  5  fince  from  the  firft'he 
derived  his  great  temperance,  as  well  as  his  great  bold- 
nels  and  conftancy  from  the  other.  And  if  intempe- 
rance  be  allówed  to  be  the  common  rnother  of  gout, 
or  dropfy,  and  of  fcurvy,  and  moft  other  iingering  dif- 
eafes,  which  are  thofe  that  infeft  the  fíate ;  I  think 
temperance  deierves  the  firft  rank  among  public  vir- 
tues,  as  well  as  thofe  of  prívate  men,  and  doubt  whe- 
ther  any  can  pretend  to  the  conífant  íteady  exerciíe  of 
prudence,  jnítice,  or  fortkude,  without  it. 

Upon  thefe  grounds,  whoever  can  propofe  a  way  of 
curingor  preventing  the  gout  (which  entered  chiefiy  in¬ 
to  thofe  examples  I  have  mentioned  of  public  aífairs  fuf- 
feringby  prívate  indifpofitions)  would  perhaps  do  afer- 
vice  to  princes  and  ftates,  as  well  as  to  particular  men  ; 
which  makes  me  the  more  willing  to  tell  my  ftory, 
and  talk  out  of  my  trade,  being  ftrongly  poíTelfcd  with 
a  belief,  that  what  I  have  tried  or  thought,  or  heard 
upon  this  fubjeót,  may  go  a  great  way  in  preventing 
the  growth  of  this  difeale  where  it  ís  but  new,  thongh 

perhaps 
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perhaps  longcr  methods  are  necefiary  to  deal  witli  it 
when  it  is  oíd. 

From  my  grandfather’s  death  I  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend  the  (tone,  and  from  my  father’s  life  the  gout, 
who  has  been  for  this  many  years,  and  ftill  continúes, 
much  afflifted  with  it.  The  firft  apprehenfion  has  been, 

I  confefs,  with  me  ever  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  other 
hardl.y  in  my  thoughts,  having  never  deferved  it  by 
the  ufual  forms  ;  ñor  had  I  ever,  í  thank  God,  the 
ieaft  threat  from  either  of  them,  till  the  laít  year  at 
the  Hacrue,  being  then  in  the  feven-and-fortieth  year  of 
my  age,  when  about  the  end  of  February,  one  night 
at  fupper,  í  felt  a  fudden  pain  in  my  right  foot,  which, 
from  the  firft  moment  it  began,  increafed  fenfibly, 
and  in  an  hour’s  time  to  that  degree,  that  though  I 
faid  nothing,  yet  others  took  notice  of  it  in  my  face, 
and  faid,  they  were  fu  re  I  was  not  well,  and  would 
have  had  me  go  to  bed.  I  confeffed  I  was  in  pain,  and 
thought  it  was  with  fome  fprain  at  tennis  :  I  pulled  off 
my  íhoe,  and  with  fome  eafe  that  gave  me  ftirred  not  till 
the  company  broke  up,  which  was  about  three  hours 
after  my  pain  began.  I  went  away  to  bed,  but  it 
raged  fo  much  all  night,  that  I  could  not  íleep  a  wink  : 
I  endured  it  till  about  eight  next  morning,  in  hopes 
ftill  of  ftealing  fome  reft  ;  but  then  making  my  com- 
plaints,  and  íhewing  my  foot,  they  found  it  very  rec^ 
and  angry,  and,  to  relieve  my  extremity  of  pain,  be¬ 
gan  to  apply  common  poultices  to  it ;  and  by  the  fre- 
quent  change  of  them  I  found  fome  eafe,  and  conti- 
nued  this  excrcife  all  that  day,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
following  night,  which  í  paífed  with  very  little  reft. 
The  morning  after  my  foot  began  to  fweli,  and  the 
violence  of  my  pain  to  aífuage,  though  it  left  fuch  a 
forenefs,  that  I  could  hardly  fuffer  the  cloaths  of  my 
bed,  ñor  ftir  my  foot  but  as  it  was  lifted. 

By  this  time  my  illneís,  being  enquired  after  about 
tíie  tov/n,  was  concluded  to  be  the  gout^  and  being 
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no  longer  feveriíh,  or  in  any  extrértiity  of  pain,  I  waá 
content  to  fee  company.  Every  body  that  carne  td 
Vifít  me  found  fomething  to  fay  upon  the  occafion  • 
lome  made  a  jeft  of  it,  or  a  little  reproach ;  otherá 
were  fenous  in  their  mirth,  and  made  me  comoliments 
as  upon  a  happy  accident  and  fign  of  lono-  hfe.  The 
Spaniards  afked  me  albricias  for  telling  me  the  news, 
that  I  might  be  fure  it  was  the  .gout;  and  in  íhort, 
none  of  the  company  was  in  ill  humour  biít  I,  who 
nad  rather  by  half  have  had  a  fever  or  a  worfe  difeafe 
at  that  time»  where  the  danger  might  have  been 
greater,  but  the  trouble  and  the  melancholy  would¿ 

I  am  fure,  have  been  léfs. 


Though  I  had  never  feared  the  goüt,  yet  I  had  aí- 
wavs  fcorned  !t  as  an  effeít  commonly  of  intemperance» 
and  ñateo  it,  as  what  I  thought  made  men  unfit  for 
any  thing  arter  they  were  once  deep  engaged  in  it :  be¬ 
lices,  I  was  prefled  in  myjourney  at  that  time  to  Ni- 
meguen  by  his  majefty’s  commands,  to  affift  at  the 
treaty  there.  ^  Moft  cf  the  ambafiadors  from  the  íé- 
a'erai  parts  of  Chnílendom  were  upóla  their  way  ;  one 
ci  my  collegues  was  already  upon  the  place,  and  I  had 
promifed  immediately  to  follow;  for  by  our  commif- 
fion  we  were.  to  be  two  to  act  in  that  mediation ;  and; 
to  lielp  at  this  pinch,  I  had  always  heard  that  a  fit  of 
the  gout  ufed  to  have  fix  weeks  at  the  leaftfor  its  ot- 
cnnary  ppnod.  W  ith  thefe  comforts  about  me,  aiid 
fullcnnek  enough  to  ule  no  rémedy  of  a  hundfed  that 
were  tok!  me,  monfieur  Zülichem  cante  to  fee  me 
(among  the  reíd  of  my  fríencls)  who,  i  think,  never 
carne  into  Company  without  íaying  fomething  that  was 
new,  and  fo  he  did  upon  my  occafiom  For  talkino-  of 
my  illnefs,  and  approving-  of  my  obílinacy  agamí?  all 
the  common  prnícriptions,  he  afked  me  whether  1 
had  never  heard  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gcut  by 
Moxa  ?  I  told  him,  No,  and  afked  him  what  it  was  ? 
He  laid  it  was  a  certam  kind  of  mofs  that  srew  in  the 
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Eaft-Indies  •,  that  their  way  was,  whenever  any  body 
fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  take  a  fmall  quantity  of 
it,  and  form  it  into  a  figure  broad  at  bottom  as  a  two- 
pence,  and  pointed  at  top ;  to  fet  the  bottom  exadt- 
ly  upon  the  place  where  the  violence  oí  the  pain  was 
fixed,  then  with  a  fmall  round  perfil med  match  (made 
likewife  in  the  Indies)  to  give  fire  to  the  top  of  the 
mofs,  which  burning  down  by  degrees,  carne  at  length 
to  the  fkin,  and  burnt  it  till  the  mofs  was  confumed 
to  afhes  :  that  many  times  the  firft  burning  would  re- 
move  the  pain  ^  if  not,  it  was  to  be  renewed  a  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  time,  till  it  went  away,  and  till  the 
perfon  found  he  could  fet  his  íoot  boldly  to  the  ground 
and  walk. 

I  defired  him  to  tell  me  how  he  had  come  acquaint- 
ed  with  this  new  operation  :  he  iaid,  by  the  relación 
of  feveral  who  had  feen  and  tried  it  in  the  Indies,  but 
particularly  by  an  ingenious  little  book  written  of  it 
by  a  Dutch  minifter  at  Batavia,  who  being  extremely 
tormented  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  an  oíd  Indian  wo- 
•man  coming  to  fee  him,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and 
did  it  immediately  by  this  Moxa  •,  and  after  many 
experiments  of  it  there,  had  written  this  treatife  of  it 
in  Dutch  for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen,  and  fent 
over  a  quantity  of  the  mofs  and  matches  to  his  fon  at 
Utrecht,  to  be  fold,  if  any  would  be  perfuaded  to 
ufe  them.  That  though  he  could  not  fay  whether 
experiment  had  been  made  of  it  here,  yet  the  book 
was  worth  rcading-,  and,  for  his  part,  he  thought 
he  íhould  try  it,  if  ever  he  fnould  fall  into  that  dif- 
Cafe. 

I  defired  the  book,  which  he  promifed  to  lend  me 
next  morning  •,  and  this  difcourfe  of  monfieur  Zuli- 
chein  bufied  my  head  all  night.  I  hated  the  very  ñame 
of  the  gout,  and  thought  it  a  reproach  •,  and  for  the 
good  fign  people  called  it,  I  could  not  find  that  mend- 
ed  an  111  thing  •,  ñor  could  I  like  any  fign  of  living 
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Iong  jn  weaknefs  or  in  pain,  I  deplored  the  lofs  cf 
my  legs,  and  confinement  to  my  chamber  at  an  a^e 
tnat  lert  me  little  pleaiure  but  oí  walkino-  and  of  ai?- 
but  the  worft  circumítance  of  all  was  the  fentence 
paK  upon  ít  oí  being  without  core. 

I  nad  paifed  twenty  years  oí  my  life,  and  feveral 
acciaents  oí  danger  ¡n  my  health,  without  any  ufe  of 
phyíiciaus ;  and,  from  fome  experiments  of  my  own. 
aswell  as  much  reading  and  thought  upon  that  fub- 
Je  • ’  rcaioned  myfeif  into  an  opinión,  that  the 

ule  oí  them  and  their  methods  (unlels  in  fomefuddem 
and  acute  difeafe)  was  itfeif  a  very  great  venture;  and 
that  their  greateft  praftiiers  praótifed  leaíl  upon  them- 
Jelves  or  the¡r  friends.  I  had  ever  quarrelled  with 
t.icir  ftudying  art  more  than  nature,  and  applying 
themíclves  to  methods,  rather  than  to  remedies; 
whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  laft  is  all  that  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  the  world  have  truíled  to  in  all  ages. 

But  for  the  common  remedies  of  the  gout,  I  found 
excepticns  to  them  all ;  the  time  of  purging  was  paíl 
with  me,  which  otherwife  I  íhould  certainly  have  tried 
upon  the  authority  of  the  great  Hippocrates,  who  fays 
it  íhould  be  done  upon  the  firít  motion  of  the  humour 
in  the  gout.  Por  poultices,  I  knewthey  allayedpain  ; 
but  withal,  that  they  drew  down  the  humours,  and 
fupphed  tne  parts,  thereby  making  the  pafiages  wider, 
and  apter  to  receive  them  in  greater  quantity ;  and  I 
had  often  heard  it  concluded,  that  the  ufe  of  them 
ended  in  loíing  that  of  one?s  limbs,  by  weakening  the 
jomt  upon  every  üt.  For  plaifters  that  had  any  effeóh 
I  thougiit  it  muít  be  by  diíperíing  or  repeliing  the  hu¬ 
mours,  which  could  not  be  done  without  endangering 
pernaps  lome  other  difeale  of  the  bowels,  the  ftomach, 
or  the  head.  Reft  and  warmth,  either  of  cloaths  or 
bathings,  I  doubted  v/ould  in  a.  degree  -haVe  the  elfedts 
of  poultices ;  and  fweating  was  proper  for  prevention, 
rather  than  remedy.  So  that  all  I  eould  end  in^  with 
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any  fatisfaéfion,  was  patience  and  abftinence  *,  and 
though  í  eafily  refolved  of  the  laft,  yct  the  firft  was 
hard  to  be  found  in  the  circumftances  of  my  bufinefs 
as  well  as  of  my  health. 

All  this  made  me  rave  upon  moníieur  Zulichem  s 
new  operation  *,  and  for  the  way  of  curing  by  fire,  I 
found  twenty  things  to  give  me  an  opinión  of  it :  I 
remembered  what  i  had  read  of  the  Egyptians  of  oíd, 
who  ufed  it  in  moft:  difeafes  •,  and  what  I  had  oleen 
heard  of  that  praftice  ftili  continuing  among  the  Moors 
of  Afric  *,  fo  that  a  ílave  is  feldom  taken  (as  boih  Spa- 
niards  and  Portuguefe  affirm)  who  has  not  many  ícars 
of  the  hot  iron  upon  his  body,  which  they  ufe  upon 
moft  diftempers,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  the  head,  and 
confequently  in  phyfic  as  well  as  in  furgery.  In  the 
time  of  the  incas  reign  in  Perú  (which  I  take  to  ha  ve 
been  one  of  the  greateft  conftitutions  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy  that  has  been  in  the  world)  no  compofition  was 
allowed  by  the  laws  to  be  ufed  in  point  of  medicine, 
but  only  limpies  proper  to  each  diíeafe.  Burning  was 
much  in  ufe  either  by  natural  or  artificial  fires  ;  parti- 
cularly  for  all  ¡Finéis  of  teeth,  and  forenefs  or  fwelling 
of  the  gnms  (which  they  were  fubjeft  to  frorn  their 
nearnefs  to  the  fea)  they  had  an  herb  which  never  fail- 
ed  of  curing  it,  and,  being  laid  to  the  gums,  burnt 
away  all  the  fleíh  that  was  fwelled  or  corrupted,  and 
made  way  for  new  that  carne  again  as  found  as  that  of 
a  child.  I  remembered  to  have  had  myfelf,  in  my 
youth,  one  cruel  wound  cured  by  fcalding  medica- 
ment,  after  it  was  grown  fo  putrefied  as  to  have  (in  the 
íurgeon’s  opinión)  endangered  the  bone^  and  the  vio- 
lene  fwelling  and  bruife  cf  another  taken  away  as  loon 
as  I  received  it,  by  fcalding  it  v/ith  milk.  1  remem- 
bered  the  cure  of  chilblaiñs,  when  I  was  a  boy  (which 
may  be  called  the  childrens  gout)  by  burning  at  the  fire, 
or  elfe  by  fcalding  brine,  that  has  (I  fuppofe)  the  lame 
effeót.  I  had  heard  of  curing  the  ítings  of  adders. 
Yol.  III.  R  and 
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and  bites  of  mad  dogs,  by  immediately  burnino-  the 
pare  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  of  fome  ftrange  cures  of 
irenzits,  by  caiual  applications  of  íire  to  the  lower 
pares  ;  which  feems  reafonable  enough,  by  the  violent 
revuiüon  ít  may  make  of  humours  from  the  head  ;  and 
agrees  with  the  opinions  and  praftice  I  mentioned  be- 
fore,  of  Lgypt  ánd  Africa.  Perhaps  bliftering  in  the 
neck,  and  hot  pigeons,  may  be  in  ufe  among  us  up- 
on  the  xame  grounds ;  anci  in  our  methods  of  furo-erv, 
nothing  is  found  of  fuch  effeét  in  the  cafe  of  oíd  idcers 
as  nre,  which  ís  certainly  the  greateft  drawer  and  drier, 
and  thereby  the  greateft  cleanfer  that  can  be  found.  I 
knew  very  well,  that  in  difeafes  of  cattle  tnere  is  no- 
t  ing  more  commcnly  uíéd,  norwith  greater  fucceís ; 
and  concluded  it  was  but  a  tendernefs  to  mankind  that 
mace  it  lefs  in  ufe  amongíl  us,  and  which  had  intro- 
duced  corrofives  and  cauftics  to  fupply  the  place  of  it, 
which  are  indeed  but  artificial  fires. 

I  mention  all  thefe  refleétions  to  fnew  that  the  expe- 
riment  I  íefolved  to  make  was  upon  thought,  and  not 
raíhneís  or  impatience  (as  thofe  called  it  that  would 
have  difluaded  me  from  it)  but  the  chief  reafon  was, 
tnat  I  liked  jio  other,  becaufe  I  knew  they  failed  every 

day,  and  íert  men  in  delpair  of  being  ever  well  cured 
of  the  gout. 

,  moining  I  looked  over  the  book  which  mon- 

heur  Zulichem  had  promifed  me,  written  by  the  mini- 
fter  at  Batavia.  I  pretended  not  to  judge  of  the  In- 
dian  philofophy,  or  reafonings  upon  the  caufe  of  the 
gout-,  but  yet  thought  them  as  probable  as  thofe  of 
phyficians  here  5  and  liked  them  fo  much  the  better, 
becaufe  it  ícenis  their  opinión  in  the  point  is  general 
among  them,  as  well  as  their  method  of  curin0"  y 
whei  eas  the  difierences  among  ours  are  almoft  as  ma- 
ny  in  both,  as  there  are  phyficians  that  reafon  upon 
the  caufes,  or  praítife  upon  the  cure  of  that  difeaíe. 

I  hey  hold,  that  the  cauíe  of  the  gout  is  a  malignant 
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vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint  between  the  bono  and 
the  íkin  that  covers  it,  which  being  the  moft  ícníibie 
of  all  parts  of  the  body,  caufes  the  violence  oí  the 
pain.  That  the  fwelling  ís  no  part  of  the  dife afe,  but 
only  an  effeét  of  it,  and  of  a  kindneis  in  n ature,  that, 
to  relieve  the  part  affedíed,  calis  down  humours  to 
damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapour,  and  thereby  aí- 
fuage  the  fharpnels  oí  the  pain  ;  which  feldorn  fails, 
whenever  the  part  grows  very  nuich  fwelled.  1  hat 
confequently  the  fwellings  and  returns  oí  the  gout  are 
chiefly  occaftoned  by  the  iil  methods  oí  curing  it  at 
Hríl.  That  this  vapour  faliing  upon  joints  which  have 
not  motion,  and  thereby  heat  enough  to  difpel  it,  can- 
not  be  cured  otherwife  than  by  burning,  by  which  it 
immediately  evaporates  •,  and  that  this  is  evident  by 
the  prefent  ceafing  oí  the  pain  upon  the  fecond,  third, 
or  fourth  application  of  the  Moxa,  which  are  perform- 
ed  in  a  few  minutes  time.  And  the  author  affirms  it 
happens  often  there,  that  upon  the  laft  burning,  an 
extreme  ftench  comes  out  of  the  íkin  where  the  fire 
had  opened  it. 

Whatever  the  reafonings  were,  which  yet  feemed  in- 
genious  enough,  the  experiments  alledged  with  ío 
much  confidence,  and  to  be  ío  general  in  thofe  parts, 
and  told  by  an  author  that  writ  like  a  plain  man,  and 
one  whofe  profeífion  was  to  tell  truth,  helped  me  to 
refolve  upon  making  the  trial.  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
refolution  by  a  Germán  phyíician,  doctor  TheodoreCo- 
ledy,  who  was  then  in  my  family,  a  fober  and  intelli- 
gent  man,  whom  I  dilpatched  immediately  to  Utrecht 
to  bring  me  fome  of  the  Moxa,  and  learn  the  exaét  rne- 
thod  of  ufmg  it  from  the  man  that  fold  it,  who  was 
fon  to  the  minifter  of  Batavia.  He  returned  with  all 
that  belonged  to  this  cure,  having  performed  the 
whole  operation  upon  his  hand  by  the  mian’s  direftion. 
I  immediately  made  the  experiment  in  the  manner  be- 
fore  related,  fetting  the  Moxa  juft  upon  the  place  where 
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the  firft  violence  of  my  pain  began,  which  was  the  joint 
of  the  great  toe,  and  where  the  greateft  anger  and  fore- 
nefs  ftill  continued,  notwithftanding  the  fwellinp-  of 

j  i  íi  *  *  .'  .  never  yet,  in  ñve  days,  been 

able  to  íur  ít,  but  as  it  was  lifted. 

Upon  the  firft  burning,  I  found  the  íkin  fhrink  all 
ronp,,  t.¡e  p.ace ;  and  whether  the  greater  pain  of  the 
fire  hau  tauen  away  the  fenfe  of  a  fmaller  or  no,  I  could 
not  tell,  but  I  thought  it  lefs  than  it  was.  I  burnt  it 
tne  íecond  time,  and  upon  it  obferved  the  íkin  about 
u  to  íhnnk,  and  the  fwelhng  to  fíat  yet  more  than  at 
firiu  i  began  to  move  my  toe,  which  í  had  not  done 
perore  ;  but  I  found  fome  remainders  of  pain.  I  burnt 
it_  tne  third  time,  and  obferved  ftill  the  fame  efteds 
without,  but  a  much  greater  within  ;  for  Iftirred  the 
joint  feveral  times  at  eafe ;  and  growing  bolder,  I  fet 
my  foot  to  the  ground  without  any  pain  at  all.  After 
tms,  I  purfued  the  method  prefcribed  by  the  book,  and 
the  author  s  ion  at  Utrecht,  and  had  a  bruifed  clove 
ef  garúe  Jaid  to  the  place  that  was  burnt,  and  covered 
witn  a  large  plaifter  of  diapalma,  to  keep  it  fixed  there  • 
and  w.ien  tnis  was  done,  feeling  no  more  pain,  and 
tieacung  ftill  oolder  and  firmer  upon  it,  1  cut  a  fiipner 
to  let  m  my  foot,  lwelled  as  it  was,  and  walked  half 
a  ozen  tuins  aoout  tne  room  without  any  pain  or 
trouDie,  and  much  to  the  furprize  of  thofe  that  v/ere 
aoout  me,  as  well  as  to  my  own.  For,  though  I  had 
reafoned  mylelf  beíore  hand  into  an  opinión  of  the 
tiiing,  yet  I  could  not  expedí;  fuch  an  effeft  as  í  found 
wmch  feldom  reaches  to  the  degree  that  is  promifed 
by  the  preícrrbers  of  any  remedies,  whereas  this  went 
be  yon  o  it,  having  been  applied  fo  late,  and  the  pre- 
icription  reaching  only  to  the  firft  attack  of  the  pain 
alibi  berore  the  part  begins  to  fwell. 

-  F°r  the  Pa|n  of  the  burning  itielf,  the  firft  time, 
it  is  hiaip,  ío  tuat  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  complain  ; 

I  re- 
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I  refolved  I  woulrl  not,  but  that  I  woulcl  count  to  a 
certain  number,  as  the  beft  meaíure  how  long  it  laíted. 

I  tolci  fixfcore  and  four,  as  faft  as  I  could  *,  and  when 
the  fire  of  the  Moxa  was  out,  all  pain  oí  burning  was 
over.  The  fecond  time  was  not  near  ío  fharp  as  the 
firft,  and  the  third  a  great  deal  lefs  than  the  fecond. 
The  wound  was  not  raw,  as  I  expeóled,  but  looked 
only  fcorched  and  black  •,  and  I  had  rather  endure  the 
whole  trouble  of  the  operation,  than  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  pain  in  the  clegree  I  felt  it  the  firft  whole 
night. 

After  four*and-t\Venty  hours  I  had  it  opened,  and 
found  a  great  blifter  drawn  by  the  garlic,  which  I  ufed 
no  more,  but  had  the  blifter  cut,  which  run  a  good 
deal  of  water,  but  filled  again  by  the  next  night  *,  and 
this  continued  for  three  days,  with  only  a  plaifter  of 
diapalma  upon  it  after  which  time  the  blifter  dried 
up,  and  left  a  fore  about  as  big  as  a  two-pence,  which 
healed  and  went  away  in  about  a  week’s  time  longer  ^ 
but  I  continued  to  walk  every  day,  and  without  the 
leaft  return  of  pain,  the  fwelling  ftill  growing  lefs, 
though  it  were  near  fix  weeks  beíore  it  was  wholly 
gone.  I  favoured  it  all  this  while  more  than  í  needed, 
upon  the  common  opinión  that  walking  too  much 
might  draw  down  the  humour  *,  which  i  have  fince 
had  reafon  to  conclude  a  great  miftake,  and  that,  ir  í 
had  walked  as  much  as  I  could  from  the  firft  day  the 
pain  left  me,  the  fwelling  might  have  left  me  too  in  a 
much  lefs  time. 

The  taik  of  this  cure  run  about  the  XTague,  and 
vnade  the  converfation  in  other  places,  as  wTell  as  in 
the  vifits  I  received  while  I  kept  my  chamber,  which 
was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  burning.  Monfieur 
Zulichem  carne  to  me  among  the  reft  of  the  good  com- 
pany  of  the  town,  and  much  pleafed  with  my  fuccefs, 
as  v/ell  from  his  own  great  humanity  and  particular 
kindneís  to  me,  as  from  the  part  he  had  in  being  the 
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ni  ft  prefcribcr  of  my  cure,  and  from  the  opinión  it 
gave  him  of  acommon  good  fortune  befallen  aii  that 
fek  or  were  in  danger  of  the  gout. 

Among  otheis  hetold  it  to,  moníieur  Serinchamos 
was  one,  an  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain’s,  then  in 
town,  a  per  fon  very  much  and  very  defervediy  efteem- 
ed  among  all  the  good  company  in  town,  and  to  whom 
every  body  was  kind  upon  the  fcore  of  bis  own  poo4 
humour,  or  his  mafter’s  ili  fortunes:  he  had  been 
long  fubject  to  the  gout,  and  with  conftant  returns  of 
l°ng  and  violent  fits  two  or  three  times  in  a  year.  He 
Vy-as  a  man  frank  and  generous,  and  loved  "to  enjoy 
health  whilíl  he  had  ir,  without  makingtoo  much  re¬ 
flexión  upon  what  was  to  follow  ;  and  ló,  when  he  was 
weli,  denied  himfelf  nothing  of  what  he  had  a  mind 
to  eat  or  drink  ;  which  gave  him  a  body  íull  cf  hu- 
tnours,  and  made  his  fits  of  the  gout  as  trequent  and 
violent  as  moft  I  have  knov/n  :  when  they  cante,  he 
bjie  then.  ao  he  could,  and  íorgct  tncm  as  foon  as 
íhey  were  paft,  till  a  new  remembrance.  At  chis  time 
hs  lay  iil  of  a  cruel  fit,  which  was  fallen  upon  his 
knee,  and  with  extreme  pain.  When  he  heard  of  my 
cure,  ne  jent  to  me  firíl  íor  the  relation  oí  it ;  and  ud- 
on  g,  for  my  Moxa,  and  for  Coleby  to  2pply  it.  fíe 
fuffered  it  •,  but  after  h¡s  pleafant  way  roared  out,  and 
fw  o  i  e  at  me  all  the  while  it  was  burning,  and  aíked  if 
I  took  him  for  a  forcerer,  that  I  fent°to  burn  him 
ahye  ?  yet,  with  all  this,  the  pain  went  away  upon  it, 
and  returned  no  mere  to  the  lame  place ;  but  he  was 
foffiething  difeouraged  by  a  new  pain  ralling  ibrne  days 
arder  upon  his  elbow  on  the  other  fide,  which  nave 
him  a  new  fit,  though  gentler  and  fnorter  than  'they 

A  bou  t  the  farne  time  one  of  the  maidsofmy  houíe 
was  grown  almoít  defperate  with  the  tooth-ach,  and 
\vant  cí  íleep  upon  it,  and  was  without  remedy.  The 
jtook  gives  the  fame  cure  for  certain  iq  that  jllnefs,  by 
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burning  upon  the  great  vein  under  the  ear  ;  and  the 
man  who  lold  it  at  Utrecht  had  aflured  Coleby  he  had 
feen  many  cures  by  it  in  that  kind.  We  refolved  to 
try,  which  was  done,  and  the  pain  immediately  taken 
away,  and  the  wench  perfeftly  well,  without  hearing 
of  it  any  more,  at  leaít  while  íhe  was  in  my  houfe. 

Thus  paíTed  the  firft  experiment  ^  upon  which  mon- 
fieur  Zulichem,  giving  an  account  of  it  to  lome  of  his 
friends  at  Greíliam  college,  carne  to  me  before  I  left  the 
Hague,  formally  to  denre  me  from  them,  and  from 
himfelf,  that  I  would  give  a  relation  of  it  that  might 
be  made  public,  as  a  thing  which  might  prove  in  ap- 
pearance  of  common  utility  to  fo  great  numbers  as 
were  fubjeít  to  that  difeaie  •,  and  told  me,  that  fome 
of  Grefham  college  had  already  given  order  for  traníla- 
ting  into  Englifh  the  little  Batavian  treatiíe.  I  com- 
mended  the  care  of  publifhing  it  among  us,  and  there- 
by  inviting  others  to  an  experiment  I  had  realon  to  ap- 
prove  *,  but  excufed  myfelf  from  any  relation  of  my 
own,  as  having  too  much  bufinefs  at  that  time,  and 
at  all  times  caring  little  to  appear  in  public.  I  had 
another  reafon  to  decline  it,  that  ever  ufed  to  go  far 
with  me  upon  all  new  inventionsorexperiments,  which 
is,  that  the  beft  trial  of  them  is  by  time,  and  obferv- 
ing  whether  they  live  or  no •,  and  that  une  or  two 
triáis  can  pretend  to  make  no  rule,  no  more  than  one 
fwallow  a'fummer;  and  fo  before  I  told  my  ftory  to 
more  than  my  friends,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  more 
triáis  myfelf,  or  lee  them  made  by  other  people  as  wife 
as  I  had  been. 

During  the  confinement  of  this  fit,  I  fell  into  fome 
methods,  and  into  much  difeourfe  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
the  gout,  that  may  be  perhaps  as  well  worth  reflexión 
by  fuch  as  feel  or  apprehend  it,  as  what  I  have  told  of 
this  Indian  cure.  In  the  firft  place,  from  the  day  I 
kept  my  chamber,  till  I  left  it,  and  began  to  walk 
abroad,  I  reftrained  myfelf  to  fo  regular  a  diet,  as  to 
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cat  flefh  but  once  a  day,  and  iittle  at  a  tíme,  without 
laL  or  v inegar  ,  and  to  one  modérate  draught  either 
of  water  or  ímalí  ale.  I  concluded  to  truft  to  abíli- 
nence  and  exeicne,  as  I  had  ever  refolved,  if  I  fell 
iiuo  this  dneale ;  ana  ir  it  continued,  to  confine  my- 
fcit  wholiy  to  the  milk  diet,  oí  which  I  had  met  with 
very  many  and  great  examples,  and  had  a  great  opi¬ 
nión  even  ín  long  and  inveterare  gouts.  Befides  this  re- 
iuge  I  met  with,  in  my  vifits  and  converfation  arifino- 
upon  n,y  iÜnefs,  many  notions  or  medicines  very 
new  to  me,  and  refleótions  that  may  be  fo  perhaps  to 
other  men.  Oíd  Prince  Marinee  of  Ñafian  told  me 
e  laughed  at  the  gout,  and  though  he  had  been  feveral 
tlmes  aLí-acked,  yet  it  never  gave  hirncarenor  trouble; 
tnat  he  ufed  but  one  remedy,  which  was,  whenever 
JiMcit  it,  to  boil  a  good  quantity  of  horfe-dung  from 
a  ílone-horfe  of  the  Hermelinne  colorir,  as  hecalled  it 
in  I  re  nch,  which  is  a  native  white,  with  a  fort  of  a 
raw  nofe,  and  the  farne  commonly  about  the  eyes  • 
that  wh en  this  was  weü  boiled  in  water,  he  fet  h is 
leg  in  a  pailíull  of  it,  as  hot  as  he  could  well  endure ' 
it,  renewing  it  as  it  grew  cool,  for  above  an  hour  too*e- 
thci  ;  that  after  it,  he  drew  his  leg  immediately  in- 
to  a  warm  bed,  to  continué  the  perfpiration  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  never  failed  of  being  cured.  Whether 
tíie  remedy  be  good,  or  the  circumftances  of  colorir 
fignify  any  thing  more  than  to  make  more  rriyftery, 

I  know  not ;  but  I  obferved,  that  he  ever  had  a  fet 
of  fuch  Hermelinne  horfes  in  his  coach,  which  he  told 

me  was  en  purpofe  that  he  might  never  want  this 
remedy. 

y  c°r»nt  Kinílu,  ambáiTaclor  from  the  emperor 
to tnc  treaty  at  Nimeguen,  gave  mea  receipt  of  the 
íait  or  haits-horn,  by  which  a  famous  Italian  phyfician 
of  tlic  empeioi  s  had  performed  mighty  cures  upon 
many  otheis  as  well  as  himíelf,  and  the  laíl  year  upon 
tne  counfc  Montecuculi :  the  ufe  of  this  I  am  apt  to 
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efteem,  both  frotn  the  quality  given  it  of  provoking 
fweat  extremely,  and  oí  taking  away  all  fhaipneís 
from  whatever  you  put  it  in-,  which  muft  both  be  o f 

crood  effeft  in  the  cure  of  the  gout. 

The  rhyngrave,  who  was  kiilcd  laft  fummer  Leí  01  c 
Maeftricht,  told  me  his  father  the  oíd  rhyngrave, 
whom  1  knew  very  well,  had  been  long  íubjeót  to  the 
gout, and  never  ufedothermethod  orremedy  than,  upon 
the  very  firíl  fit  he  felt,  to  go  out  immediately  and 
walk,  whatever  the  weather  was,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  ftand,  and  preffing  ftill  moft  upon  the  foot 
that  threatened  him  *,  when  he  carne  home  he  went  to 
a  warm  becl,  and  was  rubbed  very  well,  and  chiefly 
upon  the  place  were  the  pain  begun.  It  it  continued, 
or  returned  next  day,  he  repeated  the  fame  courfe, 
and  was  never  laid  up  with  it  and  before  his  death 
recommended  this  courfe  to  his  fon,  if  he  fliould  ever 
fall  into  that  accident. 

A  Dutchman,  who  had  been  long  in  the  Eaít-Indies, 
told  me,  in  one  part  cf  them,  where  he  had  lived  fome 
time,  the  general  remedy  of  all  that  were  fubjeft  to 
the  gout  was  rubbing  with  hands  •,  and  that  whoever 
had  llaves  enough  to  do  that  conftantly  every  day, 
and  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  till  the  motion  raiied 
a  violent  heatabout  thejoints  where  it  was  chiefly  ufed, 
w7as  never  troubled  much,  or  laid  up  by  that  difeafe. 

My  youngeft  brother  told  me  he  had  a  keeper  very 
fubjefl;  to  it,  but  that  it  never  laid  him  up,  but  he  was 
ftill  walking  after  his  deer,  or  his  ftud,  while  he  had  the 
fits  upon  him  as  at  other  times,  and  often  from  mcrn- 
iñs:  to  nio-ht,  thouo-h  in  pain  all  the  while.  This  he 
gave  me  as  one  inftance,  that  poor  and  toiling  men 
have  fometimes  the  gout,  and  that  many  mofe  may 
liave  it,  who  take  no  more  notice  of  it  than  his  keeper 
did  -9  who  yet  he  confeífed  ufed  to  brino-  the  fits  of 
gout  upon  him  by  fits  of  drinking,  which  no  doubt 
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Íhe  cuftonÍ.that  WÍ3Í  h3rdly  faÍ1>  Íf  mCn  Srow  old  » 
Moníieur  Serinchamps  told  me,  a  Lorrian  furgón 
i  d  undercaken  to  cure  it  by  a  more  extraordinary&way 
than  any  of  thefe,  which  was  by  whipping  the  naked 
part  wuh  a  great  rod  of  neules  till  ií  g^  aH  ovS 
bliileicc! ;  and that he  hadonce  perfuaded  him  to  per- 

[°2  ‘  P?“Cf  in  3  íar‘°  fic  h'  a"d  the  ba¡„ 
n  h.s  .ana  io  v.olent,  as  helped  laim  to  endurethis  re- 

mee  y.  He  faid  it  was  cruel;  that  all  where  he  was 

wliipped  grew  foangry,  andfwelled  as  well  as  bliíter- 

ed,  that  he  thought  ít  had  given  him  a  fever  that 

mghr.  I  he  next_  mormng  the  part  was  all  as  ftiffas 

a  boot,  and  the  íkin  hke  parchment ;  but  that  keen- 

¡ng  it  anointed  with  a  certain  oil  likewiíe  of  nettles  ít 

paíi  in  two  days,  and  the  gout  too,  without  feelin<* 
any  more  pam  that  fit.  ° 

All  thefe  things  put  together,  with  what  a  o-reat 
p  iy  ician  vvrites  or  cures  by  whipping  with  rods,  and 

‘er.  Wldl  and  by  other  cruelties  of  cuttino- 

or  burnmg,  made  me  certainly  conclude,  that  the  o0U° 
was  a  companion  that  ought  to  be  treated  like  an 
enemy  and  by  nomeans  like  a  friend,  and  that  arew 
troublefome  chiefly  by  good  ufage ;  and  this  was  con- 
hrmed  to  me  by  confidering  that  it  haunted  ufually 
the  eafy  and  the  nch,  the  nice  and  the  lazy,  who  orow 
to  endure  much,  becaule  they  can  endure  little  •  that 
make  much  of  it  as  foon  as  it  comes,  and  yet’leave 
not  making  much  of  tbemfelves  too  ;  that  take  care 
to  carry  itprefently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  fafe  and  warm, 
and  indeed  Iay  up  the  gout  for  two  or  three  months? 
while  they  give  out,  tha"  the  gout  lays  up  them  Orí 
the  other  fide,  it  hardly  approaches  the  rouah  and  the 
poor,  íuch  as  laboui  roí  meat,  and  eat  only  for  hun- 
gi  r ;  that  drink  water,  either  puré,  or  but  dilcolour- 
eti  with  mait ;  that  know  no  ule  of  wine,  but  for  a 
tOidial,  as  it  ís,  and  perhaps  was  only  intended  i  or  if 
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fuch  men  happen  by  their  native  conftitutions  to  fall 
into  the  gout,  either  they  mind  it  not  at  all,  having  no 
leifure  to  be  íick-,  or  they  ufe  it  like  a  dog,  they 
walk  on,  or  they  toil  and  work  as  they  did  before  j 
they  keep  it  wet  and  coid  ;  or  if  they  are  laid  up,  tltey 
are  perhaps  forced  by  that  to  faft  more  than  before, 
and  if  it  lafts,  they  grow  impatient,  and  fall  to  beat 
it  or  whip  it,  or  cut  it,  or  burn  it ;  and  all  this  while 
perhaps  never  know  the  very  ñame  of  the  gout. 

But  to  follovv  my  experiment :  I  pafíed  that  fum- 
mer  here  at  Nimeguen  without  the  leaft  remembrance 
of  what  had  happened  to  me  in  the  fpring,  till  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  then  began  to  feel  a  pain 
that  I  knewnot  whatto  makeof,  inthe  fame  joint,  but 
of  my  other  foot :  I  had  flattered  myfelf  with  hopes, 
that  the  vapour  had  been  exhaled,  as  my  learned  au- 
thors  had  taught  me,  and  that  thereby  the  bufinefs  had 
been  ended ;  this  made  me  negled  my  Moxa  for  two 
days,  the  pain  not  being  violent,  till  at  laft  my  foot 
began  to  l'well,  and  I  could  fet  it  no  longer  to  the 
ground  *,  then  I  fell  to  my  Moxa  again,  and  burnt  it 
four  times  before  the  pain  went  clear  away,  as  it  did 
upon  the  laft,  and  I  walked  at  eafe,  as  I  had  done  the 
íirft  time,  and  within  fix  days  after  about  a  league, 
without  the  leaft  return  ofany  pain. 

I  continued  well  till  this  fpring,  when  about  the  end 
of  March  feeling  again  the  fame  pain,  and  in  the  fame 
íoint,  but  of  the  firft  foot,  and  finding  it  grow  vio¬ 
lent,  I  immediately  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more  after 
the  third  time ;  was  never  off  my  legs,  ñor  kept  my 
chamber  a  day.  Upon  both  thefe  laft  experiments  I 
omitted  the  application  of  garlic,  and  contented  my¬ 
felf  with  a  plaifter  only  of  diapalma  upon  the  place 
that  was  burnt,  which  crufted  and  healed  in  veryfew 
days,  and  without  any  trouble.  I  llave  fince  conti¬ 
nued  perfedly  well  to  this  prefent  June  ;  and  with  fo 
fnuch  confidence  of  the  cure,  that  I  have  been  con¬ 
tení 
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tent  to  trouble  myfelf  lome  hours  with  tellino-  the  íforv 
which  itis  poffible,  mayat  one  time  or other  be  thouaht 
worth  making  pubhc,  if  I  am  further  confirmed  °bv 
more  nme  and  expentnents  cf  my  own,  orofothers 

And  therebyl  may  not  onlyfatisfymonfieurZuIichem' 

but  myfelf  too,  wholhould  be  forry  toomit  any  a00d 
I  thought  I  could  do  to  other  men,  though  never  ío 

But  this  cure,  I  fuppofe,  cannot  pretend  to  deal 
with  invetérate  gouts,  grown  habitual  by  long  and  fre- 
quent  returns,  by  diípolltions  of  the  ftomach  to  con- 
vert  even  the  beft  ncurifhment  into  thofe  humours 
and  thevefcis  to  receivc them.  Forfuch  conftitutions, 
py  ail  1  llave  difcovered,  or  confidered  upen  this  fub- 
jecl,  the  remedies  (if  any)  are  to  be  propofed  either 
irom  a  confcant  courfe  ofthe  milken  diet,  continued 
at  leafr  ror  a  year  together,  or  elfe  from  fome  of  thofe 
methods  commonly  ufed  in  the  cure  of  a  worfe  dií- 
eafe  ^  (if  at  leaft  I  may  be  boid  with  one  that  is  fo 
much  invogue);  the  ufual  exceptions  to  the  firft  are 
not  only  fo  iong  a  conftraint  but  the  weaknefs  of  fpirits 
wmlft  it  continúes,  and  the  danger  of  fevers  when- 
cver  it  is  left  oír.  I  here  may,  I  beiieve,  be  fome  care 
neceffary  in  this  laít  point  upon  fo  great  a  chance, 
but  for  the  other,  I  have  met  with  no  complamts 
among  thofe  that  have  ufed  it;  and  count  Egmont, 
vvno  lias  done  10  inore,  I  beiieve,  than  any  other 
man,  has  told  me,  he  never  found  himfelf  in  fo  much 
vigour,  as  in  the  midft  of  that  courfe.  I  have  known 
fo  m any  great  examplesof  this  cure,  and  heard  of  íts 
being  ío  familiar  in  Auítria,  that  I  wonder  it  has  o-ain- 
ed  no  more  ground  in  other  places,  and  am  apt  tocon- 
clucie  fiom  it,  that  tne  lo  i  s  of  pain  is  generally 

thought  to  be  pnrchafed  too  dear  by  the'  lofs  of 
pleafure. 

Foi  tne  otner,  I  met  with  a  phyílcian,  whom  I 
eíleemed  a  man  oí  truth,  that  told  me  of  feveral  great 
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cures  of  the  gout  by  a  courfeof  guaíacum,  and  of  two 
patients  of  his  own  that  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  be 
fiuxed  for  ir,  and  with  fuccefs,  And  indeed  there 
feems  nothing  fo  proper,  as  what  pretends  to  change 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood,  or  elle  a  long  courle  oí" 
violent  perfpiration  :  but  the  mifchief  is,  that  the 
gout  is  commonly  the  dileafe  of  aged  men,  who  can- 
not  go  through  with  thefe  ftrong  remedies,  which 
young  men  play  with  lipón  other  occafions  •,  and  the 
reafon,  I  fuppofe,  why  thefe  ways  are  fo  little  praóti- 
fed,  is  becaufe  it  happens  fo  feldom  that  young  men 
have  the  gout. 

Let  the  difeafe  be  new  or  oíd,  and  the  remedies  ei- 
ther  of  common  or  foreign  growth,  there  is  one  in- 
gredient  of  abfolute  neceffity  in  all  cafes  :  for  who- 
ever  thinks  of  curing  the  gout,  without  great  tempe- 
ranee,  had  better  refolve  to  endure  it  with  patience 
and  I  know  not  whether  fome  defperate  degrees  of  ab- 
ftinence  would  not  have  the  fame  effeót  upon  other 
men,  as  they  had  upon  Atticus,  who,  weary  of  his  life 
as  well  as  his  phyíicians,  by  long  and  cruel  pains  of 
a  dropfical  gout,  and  defpairing  of  any  cure,  refol- 
ved  by  degrees  to  ftarve  himfelf  to  death ,  and  went 
fo  far,  ‘that  the  phyficians  found  he  had  ended  his  di- 
eafe  inftead  of  his  life,  and  told  him,  that  to  be  well, 
there  would  need  nothing  but  only  refolve  to  live. 
His  anfwer  was  noble ;  that  fmee  dying  was  a  thino* 
to  be  done,  and  he  v/as  now  fo  far  on  his  way,  he 
didnot  thinkit  worth  the  while  to  return.  This  was 
íaid  and  done,  and  could  indeed  have  been  fo  by  none 
but  fuch  a  man  as  Atticus,  who  was  fingular  in  his  life, 
as  well  as  his  death,  and  has  been  ever,  I  confefs, 
by  me  as  much  efteemed  in  both,  as  any  of  thofe 
that  have  made  greater  figures  upon  the  bufy  iccncs 
of  their  own  times,  and  fince  in  records  of  ftory 
and  of  fame. 

But 
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But  perhaps  fome  fuch  methods  might  fucceed  witfi 
others  upon  the  defigns  to  live,  as  they  did  with  him 
upon  thofe  to  die  *,  and  though  fuch  degrees  may  be 
too  defperate,  yet  none  of  temperance  can,  I  think, 
be  too  great  for  thofe  that  pretend  the  cure  of  inveté¬ 
rate  gouts,  or  indeed  of  moft  other  difeafes  to  which 
mankind  is  expofed,  rather  by  the  vicioufnefs,  than 
by  the  frailty  of  their  natures.  Temperance,  that 
virtue  without  pride,  and  fortune  without  envy,  that 
gives  indolence  of  body,  and  tranquillity  of  mind ; 
the  beft  guardián  of  youth,  and  fupport  of  oíd  age  * 
the  precept  of  reafon  as  well  as  religión  *,  and  phyfi- 
cian  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  body  ;  the  tutelar  god- 
defs  of  health,  and  univerfal  medicine  of  life,  that 
clears  the  head,  and  cleanies  the  blood,  that  eafes  the 
ftomach,  and  purges  the  bowels,  that  ftrengthens  the 
nerves,  enlightens  the  eyes,  and  comforts  the  heart ; 
in  a  word,  that  fecures  and  perfe&s  the  digeítion,  and 
thereby  avoids  the  fumes  and  winds  to  which  we  owe 
the  colic  and  the  fpleen  *,  thofe  crudities  and  fharp  hu- 
mours  that  feed  the  feurvy  and  the  gout,  and  thofe  íli- 
my  dregs,  out  ofwhich  the  gravel  and  ftone  are  form- 
ed  within  us ;  difeafes  by  which  we  often  condemn 
ourfelves  to  greater  rorments  and  miferies  of  life,  than 
have  perhaps  been  yet  invented  by  anger  or  revenge, 
or  infiióted  by  the  greateft  tyrants  upon  the  worft  of 
men. 

I  do  not  allow  the  pretence  of  temperance  to  all  fuch 
as  are  feldom  or  never  drunk,  or  fall  into  furfeits ;  for 
men  may  lofe  their  heath  without  lofing  their  fenfes, 
and  be  intemperate  every  day,  without  being  drunk 
perhaps  once  in  their  lives  ;  nay,  for  aught  I  know,  if 
a  man  fhould  pafs  the  month  in  a  college-diet,  with¬ 
out  excefs  or  variety  of  meats  or  of  drinks,  but  only 
the  laíl  day  give  a  loofe  in  them  both,  and  fo  far  tiil  it 
comes  to  ferve  him  for  phyfxc  rather  than  food,  and 
he  utter  his  ftomach  as  well  as  his  heart,  he  may  per¬ 
haps, 
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haps,  as  to  the  mere  conliderations  of  health,  do  much 
better  than  another  that  eats  every  day,  but  as  men  do 
generally  in  England,  who  preterid  tolive  well  in  court 
or  in  town  ;  that  is,  in  plenty  and  luxury,  with  great 
variety  of  meats,  and  a  dozen  glaíTes  of  wine  at  a 
meal,  ftill  fpurring  up  appetite  when  it  would  lie  down 
of  itlelf;  flufhed  every  day,  butnever  drunk ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  dofing  three  hours  after  dinner,  as 
fober  and  wife  as  they  were  before. 

But  that  which  I  cali  temperance,  and  reckon  fo 
neceíTary  in  all  attempts  and  methods  of  curing  the 
gout,  is  a  regular  and  limpie  diet,  limited  by  every 
man’s  experience  of  his  own  eafy  digeftion,  and  there- 
by  proportioning,  as  near  as  well  can  be,  the  daily  re- 
pairs  to  the  daily  decays  of  our  wafcing  bodies.  Ñor 
can  this  be  determined  by  meafures  and  weights,  or 
any  general  Leflian  rules  j  but  muíl  vary  with  the  vi-  \ 
gour  or  decays  of  age,  or  of  health,  and  the  ufe  or 
difufe  of  air,  or  of  exercife,  with  the  changes  of  ap¬ 
petite  ;  and  thereby  what  every  man  may  íind  or  fu- 
ípe¿t  of  the  prefent  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  digeftion: 
and  in  cafe  of  exceífes,  I  take  the  Germán  proverbial 
cure,  by  a  hair  of  the  fame  beaft,  to  be  the  worft  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  beft  to  be,  that  which  is  called  the 
monks  diet,  to  eattillyou  are  fick,  and  faft  til!  yon  are 
well  again.  In  all  courfes  of  the  gout,  the  mofteífec- 
tual  point  I  take  to  be  abftinence  from  wine,  further 
than  as  a  cordial,  where  faintnefs  or  want  of  Ipints 
require  it ;  and  the  ufe  of  water  where  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it,  as  I  believe  moft  men’s  will,  and  with 
great  advantage  of  digeftion,  unlefs  they  are  fpoiled 
with  long  and  conftant  ufe  of  wines  or  other  tirona- 
drinks ;  in  that  cafe  they  muft  be  weaned,  and  the 
habit  changed  by  degrees,  and  with  time,  for  fear  of 
falling  intoconfumptions,  inftead  of  recovering  drop- 
fies  or  gouts.  But  the  wines  ufed  by  thofe  that  feel 
orfcar  this  difcafe,  or  purfue  the  cure,  fhould  rather 
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be  Spaniíhor  Portugal,  thaneitherFrenchor  Rhenifh 
and  of  the  French,  rather  the  Provence  or  Langue- 
doc,  than  the  Bourdeaux  or  Campagne  ;  and  of  the 
Rhenifh,  the  Rhingaw  and  Bleker,  of  which  at  leaft  it 
ma)  ^  bnd  that  they  do  not  fo  much  harm  astheothers* 
Butlhave  known  fo  great  cures,  and  fo  many* 
done  by  obftinate  refolutions  of  drinking  no  wine  at 
ail,  that  I  put  more  weight  upon  the  part  of  tempe- 
rance  than  any  other.  And  I  doubt very  much,  whe- 
thei  the  great  increafe  of  thatdifeaíe  in  England,  with- 
in  thefe  twenty  years,  may  not  have  been  occaíioned 
by  the  cuftom  of  fo  much  wine  introduced  into  our 
conftant  and  comrnon  tabees  i  for  this  ufe  may  be  more 
pernicious  to  health  than  that  of  taverns  and  de- 
bauches,  according  to  the  olcl  ftile,  which  were  but  by 
ii.o,  and  upon  íet  or  caí  nal  encounters.  I  have  lóme¬ 
nme  s  tnought  that  this  cuftom  of  ufing  wine,  of  our 
comrnon  drink,  may  alter,  in  time,  the  very  conftitu- 
tion  oí  our  nation,  I  mean  the  native  tempers  of  our 
bodies  and  minds,  and  caufe  a  heat  and  íharpnefs  in 
our  humours,  which  is  not  natural  to  our  climate. 
Our  havmg  been  denied'it  by  n ature,  is  argument 
enough  that  it  was  never  intended  us  for  comrnon  ufe  ; 
ñor  do  I  believe  it  was  in  any  other  countries,  there 
being  ío  fmail  a  part  or  the  world  where  it  grows ; 
and  where  it  does,  the  ufe  of  it  puré  being  fo  littlc 
praítifed,  and  in  lome  places  defended  by  cuftoms  or 
laws.  So  the  Turks  have  not  known  it  unlefs  of  late 
years  ;  and  I  have  met  with  many  Spaniards  that  ne¬ 
ver  tafted  it  puré  in  their  lives;  ñor  in  the  time  when 
I  was  m  France,  oíd  I  obíerve  any  I  converfed  with 
to  drink  it  unmixed  at  meáis.  The  true  ufe  of  wine 
is  either  as  I  mentioned,  for  a  cordial  ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  nota  better  to  íuch  as  drink  it  ieldom^  or  elle 
what  the  mother  of  Lemuel  tellsherfon,  “Giveftrong 
drink  to  him  tnat  is  ready  to  penfh,  and  wine  to  thofe 
that  are  heavy  ofheartj  iet  him  drink  and  forgethis 

poverty, 
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poverty,  and  remember  his  mifery  no  more.”  At  leafh 
it  ought  to  be  re  fe  r  ved  for  the  times  and  occafions  of 
feaft  and  of  joy,  and  be  treated  like  a  miftrefs  rather 
than  a  wife,  without  abandoning  either  011  r  wits  to 
our  humours,  or  our  healths  to  our  pleafure,  or  that  of 
one  fenfe  to  thoíe  of  all  the  refe,  which  í  doubt  it  im- 
pairs.  This  philofophy,  í  fuppofe,  rnay  país  with  the 
youngeft  and  moft  ieníual  men,  while  they  pretend  to 
'  be  reafonable*,  but,  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  be 
othervvife,  the  beft  way  they  can  take  is  to  drink  or 
to  ileep,  and  either  of  thern  wiii  ferve  the  turn. 
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]r  CAN  truly  fay,  that  of  all  the  paper  I  liave 
J  blotted,  which  has  been  a  great  deal  in  my 
L  time,  I  have  never  written  any  thing  for  the 
F-iiblic  without  the  intention  of  fome  public  good. 
\Vhether  I  have  fucceeoed,  or  no,  is  not  my  part  to 
judge  ;  and  others,  in  what  they  tell  me,  may  de- 
ceive  either  me  or  themfelves.  Good  intentions  are 
<s>.  leaft  the  leed  of  good  adtions ;  and  every  man 
ought  to  fow  them,  and  leave  it  to  the  foil  and  the 
íeafons  whether  they  come  up  or  no,  and  whether 
he  or  any  other  gather  the  fruir. 

I  have  choleo  thoíe  fubjeds  of  th efe  eflays,  wherein 
I  take  human  life  to  be  moít  concerned,  and  which  are 
of  moft  common  ufe,  or  moít  necefiary  knowledoe ; 
and  whei  em,  though  í  may  not  be  able  to  inform  men 
more  than  they  know,  yet  I  may  perhaps  give  tliem 
the  occafion  to  confider  more  than  they  do.63 
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This  is  a  fort  of  inílruélion  that  no  man  can  dii* 
like,  lince  it  comes  frem  himfelf,  and  is  made  without 
envy  or  fear,  conílraint  or  obligaban,  vvhich  make  us 
commonly  diílike  what  is  taught  us  by  others.  üll 
men  would  be  glad  to  be  their  own  mafters,  and  íhould 
not  be  íorry  to  be  their  own  feholars,  when  they  pay 
no  more  for  their  learning  than  their  own  thoughts* 
which  they  have  commonly  more  llore  of  about  them 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  which,  if  they 
do  not  apply  to  fomething  of  good  ufe,  ncr  employ 
about  fomething  of  ill,  they  will  trille  away  upon  lome- 
thing  vain  or  impertinent :  their  thoughts  will  be  but 
waking  dreams,  as  their  dreams  are  íleeping  thoughts* 
Yet,  of  allforts  of  inílruftions,  the  beíl  is  gainedírom 
our  own  thoughts  as  well  as  experience  ;  for,  though  a 
man  may  grow  learned  by  other  men’s  thoughts,  yet 
he  will  grow  wife  or  happy  only  by  his  own  ;  the  ufe 
of  other  men’s  towards  thefe  ends  is  but  to  ferve  for 
one’s  own  reflexions ;  otherwife  they  are  but  like  meat 
fwallowed  down  for  pleafure  or  greedinefs,  which  only 
charges  the  ftomach,  or  fumes  into  the  brain,  if  it  be 
not  well  digeíted,  and  thereby  turned  into  the  very 
mafs  or  íubftance  of  the  body  that  receives  it. 

Some  writers,  in  caíling  up  the  goods  mofrdefirable 
in  life,  have  given  them  this  rank,  health,  beauty, 
and  riches.  Of  the  firít  I  find  no  difpute,  but  to  the 
tv/o  others  much  may  be  faid :  for  beauty  is  a  good 
that  makes  others  happy  rather  than  one’s  fell ;  and 
how  riches  fliould  claim  fo  high  a  rank,  I  catinot  tell, 
when  fo  great,  fo  wife,  and  lo  good  a  part  of  man- 
kind  have  in  all  ages  preferred  poverty  before  them. 
The  Therapeutas  and  Ebionites  among  the  Jews,  the 
primitive  monks  and  modern  friers  among  chriftians, 
fo  many  dervifes  among  the  Mahometans,  the  Brach- 
mans  among  the  Indians,  and  all  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  who,  whatever  elle  they  differed  in,  agreed 
in  this  of  defpifing  riches,  and  at  beíl  eíteeming  them 
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an  unneceílary  trouble  or  incumbrance  of  life  :  fo  that 
whether  they  are  to  be  reckoned  among  goods  or 
evils  is  yet  left  in  doubt. 

v  t  lien  i  wasyoung  and  in  fome  idle  company,  it  was 
propoíed  tnat  cvery  one  íliould  tell  what  their  three 
^  ■  • :  •  ••  íliould  oe,  if  they  were  fure  to  be  granted ,  íome 

11  V  and  fome  very  extravagante  mine 

\ s- '  *■"  oedith,  and  peace,  and  íair  weather;  which, 
tnoughout  ot  the  way  among  young  men,  yet  perhaps 
imgnt  país  well  enough  among  oíd  :  they  are  all  of  a 
íutüfi,  ror  health  in  the  bocly  is  like  peace  m  the  ftate 
aad  iei enity  in  tne  air  :  the  fun,  in  our  climate  at  leaft, 
nas^oiiieiiiing  fo  reviving,  that  a  fair  day  is  a  kind  of  a 
ítnmal  pleaiure,  and  ot  allothers  the  moft  innocent. 

I  g  a  Pu^bc  bleffing,  without  which  no  man 
i  >  iafd  in  his  fortunes,  Ins  liberty,  or  his  life :  neither 
mnocence  or  laws  are  a  guard  ¿f  defence;  no  poíTef- 
fions  are  enjoyed  but  in  danger  or  fear,  which  eqnally 
It-ie  tne  pleaiure  and  cafe  ot  all  that  fortune  can  give 
1  ;  Íi-Oalih  is  the  íbul  that  animates  all  enjoyments  of 
wLicn  ráele  and  are  taftelefs,  if  not  dead,  without 
it  a  man  ílarves  at  the  befe  and  the  greateft  tabies, 
maíces  taces  at  the  nobleft  and  moft  delicate  wines,  is 
oíd  and  impotent  in  feraglios  of  the  moft  fparkling 
beauties,  poor  and  wretched  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  treaíures  and  fortune:  with  comnion  difeafes 
ftrength  grows  decrepit,  youth  lofes  all  vigour,  and 
beauty  aü  chamas  ;  muñe  grows  harfh,  and  converfa- 
fation  diiagreeable ;  palaces  are  prifons,  cr  of  equal 
confinement ;  riches  are  ufelefs,  honour  and  attend- 
ance  are  cuoiberíome,  and  crowns  themfelves  are  a 
burden  :  but,  if  difeafes  are  painful  and  violen t,  they 
cq u lí  1.  concimons  01  lite,  make  no  difterence  be- 

tween  a  prince  and  a  beggar ;  and  a  fit  of  the  ftone 
or  tne  coüc  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him 
as  miferable  as  he  can  do  the  meaneft,  the  worft,  and 
moft  criminal  of  his  fubjeóts. 
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Toknow  that  the  paffions  or  diftempers  oí  the  mind 
make  our  Uves  unhappy,  in  ipite  oí  all  accidents  and 
favours  of  fortune,  a  man  perhaps  muft  be  a  philofo- 
pher  •,  and  requires  much  thought,  and  ftudy,  and 
deep  reflexions.  To  be  a  ftoic,  and  grow  inieniible 
of  pain,  as  well  as  poverty  or  difgrace,  one  muft  be 
perhaps  fomething  more  or  leis  than  a  man,  renounce 
common  nature,  oppoie  common  truth  and  conftant 
experience.  But  their  needs  httle  learning  or  ftudy, 
more  than  common  thought  and  obíervation,  to  find 
out,  that  ill  heaíth  lofes  not  only  the  enjoyments  of 
fortune,  but  the  pleaíures  oí  fenfe,  and  even  oí  íma- 
gination,  and  hinders  the  common  operations  both  cr 
body  and  mind  from  being  eafy  and  íree.  Let  phiio- 
fophers  reafon  and  differ  about  the  chief  good  orhap- 
pinefs  of  man  ;  let  them  find  it  where  they  can,  and 
place  it  where  they  pleafe  ;  but  diere  is  no  miftake  fo 
grofs,  or  opinión  fo  impertinent  (how  common  foever) 
as  to  think  pleaíures  arife  from  what  is  without  us,  ra» 
ther  than  from  what  is  within  ;  from  the  impreífion 
given  us  of  objeds,  rather  than  from  the  difpofition  of 
the  organs  that  receive  them.  The  various  efteds  of 
the  fame  objecls  upon  diíferent  perfons,  or  npon  the 
lame  perfons  at  diíferent  times,  maKe  tire  contrary 
moftevident.  Some  diftcmpers  make  things  íook  yel- 
low,  oíhers  double  what  we  fee;  the  commoneft  alter 
our  talles  and  our  fmells,  and  the  very  fouinefs  of  ears 
changos  founds.  The  difFerence  of  tempers,  as  well  as 
of  age,  may  have  the  fame  effed,  by  the  many  degrees 
cf  perfedion  or  imperfedion  in  our  original  tempers, 
as  well  as  of  ftrength  or  decay,  from  the  differences 
of  health  and  of  y  ears,  From  all  which  it  is  eaiy,  with¬ 
out  being  a  great  naturalift,  to  conclude,  that  our  per- 
ceptions  are  formed,  and  our  imaginations  raifed  npon 
them,  in  a  very  great  meafure,  by  the  difpofitions  of 
the  organs'  through  which  the  feveral  objeds  make 
their  impreffionsj  and  that  thefe  vary  according  to  the 
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different  frame  and  temper  of  the  others ;  as  the  found 
ot  the  fame  breath  paffing  through  an  oaten  pipe  a 
flyte,  or  a  trumpet.  r  r  5 

But  to  leave  philofophy,  and  return  to  health 
Vv  h  ate  ver  is  true  tn  point  of  happinefs  dependió  un¬ 
en  the  temper  of  the  rnind,  it  is  certain  that  plealures 
depend  upon  the  temper  of  the  body  ;  and  that  to 
enjoy  them,  a  man  rnuít  be  well  himfelf,  as  the  ’vef- 
fcl  nu..íl  be  found  to  have  your  w¡ne  fweet ;  forother- 
v/ife,  let  it  be  never  fo  pleafant  and  fo  generous,  it  lofes 

t"  O  .  nnrl  r-\  . _ í'  ?  -  <  . 
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and  were  better  let  alone.  Whoever  will  eat  well,  muft: 

have  a  ftomach  ;  who  will  reliflh  thepleafure  of  drinks 

niult  have  his  mouthin  tafte;  who  wiil  enjoy  a  beau~ 

tiíiil  woman,  muft  be  in  vigour  himfelf;  nay,  to  ñnd 

ahy  ^licitj  i  ox  take  any  pleafure  in  the  greateft  advan- 

tages  Oí  honour  and  fortune,  a  man  muft  be  in  health. 

Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and  with  reafon,  if  this 

could  be  purcíiafed  with  gold  ?  who  not  ambitious, 

K  weie  at  che  command  of  power,  or  reftored  by 

honour  ?  But  alas  !  a  white  ftaff  will  not  help  o-outy 

íeet  to  walk  better  than  a  common  cañe;  ñor  a  blue 

ribband  bina  up  a  wound  fo  well  as  a  fillet :  the  odit- 

ter  or  gold  o r  or  diamonds  will  but  hurtforeeyesfin- 

íteaa  or  curing  them ;  and  an  aking  head  will  be  no 

by  weaung  a  crown  than  a  cotnrrjon  night- 

If  health  be  fuch  a  bleíftng,  and  the  very  fource  of 
all  pleafure,  it  may  be  worth  thepains  todifeover  the 
regions  where  it  grows,  the  fprings  that  feed  it,  the 
cuííoms  and  methods  by  which  it  is  beft  cultivated 
prv.i.erved.  Towards  tnis  end,  it  will  be  neceftary 
to  coñuda  the  examples  or  inftances  we  meet  with  of 
heaith  and  iong  hre,  which  is  the  coníequence  of  it, 

1 1  el  to  obíerve  the  places,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  condi-* 
tions  of  thoie  v/no  enjoyed  them  in  any  degree  extra- 

ordinary.^ 
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ordinary;  from  whence  we  may  beft  guefs  at  tk- 
caufes,  and  malte  the  trueft  conclu  íons. 

Of  what  pafied  before  the  tlood,  v/  -  .  ' 

from  Scripture  itfelf,  befxdes  the  length  of  their  Uves ; 
fo  as  I  íhall  only  obferve  upon  that  period  oftinu, 
that  men  are  thought  neither  to  have  eat  e  .1  - 

drnnk  wine  before  it  ended:  for  to  Noah  firft  kems 
to  have  been  given  the  liberty  of  feedmg  opon  lving 
creatures,  and  the  prerogative  of  planting  the  vine. 
Since  that  time  we  rneet  with  hule  mención  of  very 
iono-  lives  in  any  ftories  either  facred  or  prophane, 
bedeles  the  patriarchs  of  the  Hebrews  the  Brachmans 
among  the  oíd  Indians,  and  the  Brazilians  at  the  time 
that  country  was  difeovered  by  the  Europeam.  any 
of  thefe  were  faid  then  to  have  lived  two  h  uncí  red, 
fome  three  hundred  years.  The  lame  terms  o  1  ^ai"e 
attributed  to  the  oíd  Brachmans-,  and  how  long  thole 
of  the  patriarchs  were  is  recorded  in  Scripture.  pon 
all  thefe  I  fliall  obferve,  that  the  patriarchs  abodes 
were  not  in  cides,  but  in  open  countnes  an  ae  s , 
that  their  lives  were  paftoral,  or  employed  in  iome 
forts  of  agriculture-,  that  they  were  of  the  lame  race, 
to  which  their  marriages  were  generally  connned  that 
their  diet  was  fimple,  as  that  of  the  ancients  is  gene¬ 
rally  reprefented,  among  whom  flelh  or  wine  was  íel- 
dom  ufed  but  at  facrifices  or  folemn  feafts.  The 
Brachmans  vrere  all  of  the  lame  races,  lived  in  helos 
and  in  woods,  after  the  courfe  of  their  fttidies  were 
ended,  and  fed  only  upon  rice,  milk,  or  herbs.  fiie 
Brazilians,  when  firft  difeovered,  lived  the  molí  natu¬ 
ral  original  lives  of  mankind,  lo  frequently  defcribed 
in  ancient  countries,  before  laws,  or  property,  or  arts 
made  entrance  among  them  and  lo  then  cuítoms 
may  be  concluded  to  have  been  yet  more  fimple  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  lived  without  buuncis 
or  labour,  further  than  for  their  neceflary  food,  by 

gathering  fruits,  herbs,  and  plants-,  they  knew  no 
0  s  4.  drink 
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fnnk  ;)ut  water  •’  were  not  tempted  to  eat  ñor  drink 
beyona  common  thirít  or  appetite;  were  not  troubled 
with  either  public  or  domeític  cares,  ñor  knew  anv 
piafares  but  the  moft  fímple  and  natural  7 

irom  all  thefe  exampies  and  cuíloms  it  may  nro- 
pably  be  concluded,  that  the  common  inorediení  of 
nealth  and  long  life  (where  births  are  not  imnaLd 
m.m  toe  concepción  by  any  derived  infirmities  of  the 
lace  the  y  come  rrom)  are  great  temperance  cmen  air 
eafy  labour,  lítele  cate,  fimplicity  ofdiet  rather  ¿S 
ana  piants  than  fleíh,  which  eafier  corrupcs ;  and  wa- 
tc  >,  winen  preserves  the  radical  moiíture,  without  too 
muen  wcreafing  the  radical  heat :  whereas  ficknefs 
decay  and  death  procecd  commonly  from  the  one 
pmymg  too  ía,c  opon  the  other,  and  at  length  wholly 

I  ha  ve  icmetimes  wondered,  that  the  regions  of  fo 
rnuch  heaíth  and  fo  long  Uves  were  ali  under  veiy 
h0L  enmates  ;  whereas  the  more  températe  are  allowed 

ButPwe  i',  1C  í°r,geft  3nd  moft  vig°r°us  bodies 
nUt  veakf  coníhtutions  may  laft  as  long  as  the 

iuong,  ií  better  preferved  from  accidente ;  fo  Venice 
f  ’  aS  i0nS  ,?s  an  earthen  pitcher,  if  carefully  kept  • 

"  ’  °r„0ne  1  e  t‘.lat  eRí-s  by  mere  decay  of  nature  or 
out ’nS°fS  arC  mcercfPted  by  accidents  from  with- 

by  untimelydeathsor  decaysj 

effe£ls  °f  efceís  and  luxury,  immoderate  re- 
tne  Preying  of  ourminds  upon  our 
UiCS.  by  long  pafiions  or  confuming  cares,  asVell  as 
t“°;e  accicients  which  are  called  violen t.  Men  are 
2" :  ‘lap,S  mo1ít  betrayed  to  all  thefe  dangers  by  oreat 
ílrengm  and  vigourof  conftitution,  by  more  apetite 
and  larger  fare  in  colder  dimates:  in  the  warín,  £? 
cernes  are  found  more  ■  permcious  to  health,  and  fo 
r.ioie  avoioed;  and,  if  experience  and  reflexión  do 
not  caufe  temperance  among  them,  yet  it  is  forced 
upon  them  by  the  famtnefs  of  appetite.  I  can  find  no 
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better  account  of  a  ftory  Sir  Francis  Bacon  tells  of  a 
very  oíd  man,  whofe  cuftoms  and  diet  he  inquired  *, 
but  he  faid  he  obferved  none  befides  eating  beforehe 
was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  he  was  dry  •,  for  by 
that  rule  he  was  fure  never  to  eat  ñor  drink  much  at  a 
time.  Be  lides,  the  warmth  of  air  keeps  the  pores 
open,  and  by  continnal  perfpiration  breadles  out  thofe 
humours  which  breed  moft  difeafes,  if  in  cooler  cli- 
mates  it  be  not  heíped  by  exercife.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  the  reafon  of  our  Engliíli  conftitutions  finding  fo 
much  benefit  by  the  air  of  Montpelier,  efpecially  in 
long  colds  or  confumptions,  or  rather  lingering  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  though  I  have  known  fome  who  attributed  the 
reftoring  of  their  health  there  as  much  to  the  fruits  as 
the  air  of  that  place. 

I  know  not  whether  there  may  be  any  thing  in  the 
climate  of  Brazil  more  propitious  to  health  than  in 
other  countries;  for,  befides  what  was  obferved  among 
the  natives  upon  the  firft  European  difcoveries,  I  re- 
member  don  Francifco  de  Meló,  a  Portugal  ambaffa- 
dor  in  England,  told  me,  it  was  frequent  in  his  country 
for  men  fpent  with  age  or  other  decays,  fo  as  they 
could  not  hope  for  above  a  year  or  two  of  life,  to  fhip 
themfelves  away  in  a  Brazil  fleet,  and  after  their  ar¬ 
rival  there  to  go  on  a  great  length,  fometime  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  or  more,  by  the  forcé  of  that  vigour 
they  recovered  with  that  remove.  Whether  fuch  an 
effed  might  grow  from  the  air,  or  the  fruits  of  that 
climate,  or  by  approaching  nearer  the  fun,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  life  and  heat,  when  their  natural  heat 
was  fo  far  decayea ;  or  whether  the  piecing  out  of  an 
oíd  man’s  life  were  worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  tell ; 
perhaps  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

I  do  not  remember,  either  in  ftory  or  modern  ob- 
fervation,  any  examples  of  long  life  common  to  any 
parts  of  Europe,  which  the  temper  of  the  climate  has 
probably  tríade  the  fcene  of  luxury  and  excedes  in  diet. 

Greece 
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Greece  and  Rome  were  of  oíd  celebrated,  or  rather  de- 
famed,  for  thofe  cuftoms,  when  they  were  not  known 
in  Aña  ñor  Afric  ;  and  how  guilty  our  colder  climates 
are  in  this  point,  beyond  the  warmer  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  is  but  too  well  Known.  It  is  common  amono- 
Spaniards  of  tne  beft  quahty,  not  to  have  tafted  puré 
wme  at  foity -years  oíd.  It  is  an  honour  to  their  laws, 
tliat  a  man  lofes  his  teftimony  who  can  be  proved  once 
to  have  been  drunk  ;  and  I  never  was  more  pleafed 
with  any  reply  than  that  of  a  Spaniard,  who  havinp 
been  aíked  whetherhe  had  a  good  dinner  at  a  friend’s 
houfe,  laid,  Si  íennor  a  via  fabrado ;  Yes,  Sir,  for  there 
was  fomething  left.  The  great  trade  in  Italy,  and  re- 
fo¡t  Ci  niangers,  elpecially  of  Germans,  has  made  the 
ufe  of  wine  fomething  more  frequent  there,  though 
not  much  among  the  perfons  of  rank,  who  are  ob- 
ferved  to  live  longer  at  Rome  and  Madrid  than  in  any 
other  towns  of  Europe,  where  the  qualities  of  the  air 
forcé  them  upon  the  greateft  ternperance,  as  well  as 
care  and  precaution.  We  read  of  many  kings  very 
long-lived  in  Spain  ;  one  I  remember  that  reigned 
above  feventy  years.  But  Philip  de  Comines  obferves, 
that  noce  in  France  had  lived  to  threefcore  from  Char- 
iemain’s  time  to  thatof  Lewis  XI.  whereas  in  England, 
from  the  conqueft  to  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth 
(which  is  a  much  fhorter  period  of  time)  there  have 
reigned  five  kings  and  one  queen,  whereof  two  lived 
íixty-ñve  years,  two  fixty-eight,  and  two  reached  at 
lealt  the  feventieth  year  of  their  age.  I  wondered  upon 
this  fubjeót  when  moníteur  Pompone,  French  am- 
baífador  in  my  time  at  the  Hague,  a  perfon  of  great 
worth  and  learning  as  well  as  obfervation,  told  me 
there,  that  in  his  lire  he  had  never  heard  of  any  man 
in  France  that  arrived  at  a  hundred  years  ;  and  I  could 
imagine  no  reaíon  for  it,  unleís  it  be  that  the  excel- 
lence  of  their  climate,  fubjedf  neither  to  much  coid 
ñor  heat,  gave  them  fuch  a  livelinefs  of  temper  and 

humour. 
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humour,  as  difpofed  them  to  more  pleafures  of  all 
kinds  than  in  any  other  countries.  And,  I  doubt, 
pleafures  too  long  continued,  or  rather  too  frequently  \ 
repeated,  may  fpend  the  fpirits,  and  thereby  lile  too 
faft,  to  leave  it  very  long  >  like  blowing  a  fire  too  or- 
ten,  which  makes  it  indeed  burn  the  better,  but  laffc 
the  lefs.  For  as  pleafures  perilli  themfelves  in  the 
ufing,  like  ñowers  that  fade  with  gathering ;  fo  it  is  nei- 
ther  natural  ñor  fafe  to  continué  them  long,  to  renew 
them  without  appetite,  or  ever  to  provoke  them  by 
arts  or  imagination  where  nature  does  not  cali,  who 
can  beft  tell  us  when  and  how  much  we  need,  or  what 
is  good  for  us,  if  we  were  fo  wile  as  to  confult  her. 
But  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  carries  it,  and  is  without 
doubt  better  than  a  long  with  forrow  or  pain. 

For  the  honour  of  our  climate  it  has  been  obferved 
by  ancient  authors,  that  the  Britons  were  longer-lived 
than  any  other  nation  to  them  known.  And  in  mó¬ 
dem  times  there  have  been  more  and  greater  examples 
of  this  kind  than  in  any  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  ftory  of  oíd  Parr  is  too  late  to  be  forgotten  by 
many  now  alive,  who  was  brought  out  of  Derbyíhire 
to  the  court  in  king  Charles  I.’s  time,  and  lived  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years  oíd ;  and  might  have, 
as  was  thought,  gone  further,  if  the  change  of  coun- 
try  air  and  diet  for  that  of  the  town  had  not  carried 
him  off,  perhaps  untimely  at  that  very  age.  The  late 
Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great 
learnins:  and  obfervation  as  well  as  of  truth,  told 
me  feveral  ftories  very  extraordinary  upon  this  fubjeft ; 
one,  of  a  countefs  of  Delmond,  married  out  of  Eng- 
land  in  Edward  IV.’s  time,  and  who  lived  far  in  king 
James’s  reign,  and  was  counted  to  have  died  fome 
years  above  a  hundred  and  forty  *,  at  which  age  fhe 
carne  from  Briftol  to  London  to  beg  fome  relief  at 
court,  having  long  been  very  poor  by  the  ruinof  that 
Iriíh  family  into  whigh  íhe  was  married, 

Another 
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Another  he  told  me  was  of  a  beggar  at  a  book- 
feller’s  fhop,  where  he  was  íbme  weeks  after  the  death 
of  prince  Henry ;  and  obferving  thofe  that  paffed  by, 
he  was  faying  to  his  company,  that  never  fuch  a 
mourning  had  been  feen  in  England:  this  beggar  faíd. 
No,  never  fince^  the  death  of  prince  Arthur.  My 
lord  Leicefter,  lurprized,  aíked  what  íhe  meant,  and 
whether  íhe  remembered  it  •,  lite  faid,  very  weli:  and 
upon  his  more  curious  inquiry  told  him  that  her  ñame 
was  Rainsford,  of  a  good  famiiy  in  Oxfordlliire ;  that, 
when  íhe  was  about  twenty  years  oíd,  upon  the  falíe- 
nefs  of  a  lover,  íhe  fell  diílraóted  ;  how  long  íhe  had 
been  fo,  ñor  what  pafibd  in  that  time,  íhe  knewnot; 
that,  when  íhe  was  thought  well  enough  to  go  abroad* 
íhe  was  íain  to  beg  íor  her  living  ;  that  íhe  was  fome 
time  at  this  trade  before  íhe  recovered  any  memory  of 
what  flie  had  been,  or  where  bred  ;  that,  when  this 
memory  returned,  íhe  went  down  into  her  country, 
but  hardly  round  the  memory  of  any  of  her  friends 
fiie  had  left  there  ;  and  ío  returned  to  a  pariíli  in 
Southwark,  where  íhe  had  fome  fmall  allowance 
among  other  poor,  and  had  been  for  many  years  ;  and 
once  a  week  walked  into  the  city,  and  took  what  alms 
were  given  her.  My  lord  Leicefter  told  me,  he  fent 
to  inquire  at  the  pariíh,  and  found  their  account 
agree  with  the  woman’s  ;  upen  which  he  ordered  her 
to  cali  at  his  houfe  once  a  week,  which  íhe  did  for 
lome  time  ;  after  which  he  heard  no  more  of  her, 
This  ílory  raiied  fome  diícourfe  upon' a  remarle  of 
fome  in  the  company,  that  mad  people  are  apt  to  live 
long  :  they  alledged  examples  of  their  own  know- 
ledge  ;  but  the  relult  was,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it 
muíl  proceed  from  the  natural  vigour  of  their  tem- 
pers,  which  diipofed  them  to  pafiions  fo  violent  as 
ended  in  frenzies,  and  from  the  great  abñinence  and 
hardíhips  of  diet  they  are  forced  upon  by  the  me- 
thods  of  their  cure,  and  feverity  of  thofe  who  had 
z  them 
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thcm  in  care,  no  other  drink  but  water  being  allowed 

them,  and  very  little  meat. 

The  laft  ítory  í  íhali  mention  from  that  noble  per- 
fon,  upon  this  fubjeft,  was  of  a  morrice-dance  in  He- 
refordíhire  •,  whereof,  he  íaid,  he  had  a  pamphict  ítill 
in  his  iibrary,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  gentieman 
of  that  county,  and  which  gave  an  account  how  íuch 
a  year  of  king  James’s  reign  there  went  about  the 
country  a  fet  of  morrice-dancers,  compofed  of  ten  men 
who  danced,  a  maid  Marian,  and  a  tabor  and  pipe : 
and  how  thefe  twelve,  one  with  another,  made  up 
twelve  hundred  years.  It  is  not  fo  much  that  io 
many,  in  one  fmall  county,  íhould  live  to  that  age, 
as  that  they  íhould  be  in  vigour  and  in  humour  to 
travel  and  to  dance. 

I  liave  in  my  life  met  with  two  of  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  ;  whereof  thewoman  had  paífed  her 
life  in  fervice,  and  the  man  in  common  labour,  till 
he  grew  oíd,  and  fell  upon  the  parifh.  But  I  met  with 
one  who  had  gene  a  much  greater  length,  which  made 
me  more  curious  in  my  inquines  :  it  was  an  oid  man 
who  begged  uíually  at  a  ioneiy  in n  upon  the  road  in 
StafFordíhire,  who  told  me,  he  was  a  hundred  twenty- 
four  years  oid  ;  that  he  had  been  a  foldier  in  the  Cales 
voyage  nnder  the  cari  of  Effex,  of  which  he  gave 
me  a  fenfible  account,  that  after  his  return  he  fell 
to  labour  in  his  own  parifh,  which  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  I  met  him  *,  that  he  continued 
to  work  till  a  hundred  and  twelve,  when  he  broke  one 
of  his  ribs  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  and  being  thereby 
difabled  he  fell  to  beg.  This  agreeing  with  what 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe  told  me  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved  by  all  his  neighbours,  í  aíked  him  what  his 
ufuai  food  was-,  he  iaid,  milk,  bread,  and  cheefe,  and 
fieíh  when  it  was  given  him.  I  aíked  him  what  he 
ufed  to  drink  he  íaid,  O  Sir,  we  have  the  beit  water 
in  our  pariíh  that  is  in  all  the  neighbourhood :  whe-  % 
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ther  he  never  drank  any  thing  elfe  ?  he  faid,  yes,  if 
any  body  gave  it  him,  but  not  otherwife  :  and  the  hoft 
told  me,  he  had  got  many  a  pound  in  his  houfe,  but 
never  fpent  one  penny.  I  aíked  if  he  had  any  nei°-h- 
bours  as  oíd  as  he  ;  and  he  told  me,  but  one,  who 
had  been  his  fellow  foldier  at  Cales,  and  was  three  vears 
older ;  but  he  had  been  moft  of  his  time  in  a  good  fer- 
vice,  and  had  fomething  to  live  on  now  he  was  oíd. 

I  have  heard,  and  very  credibly,  of  many  in  my  life 
above  an  hundred  years  oíd,  brought  as  witnefies  upon 
triáis  of  titles,  and  bounds  of  land ;  but  I  have  obferved 
moft  of  them  have  been  of  Derbyíhire,  Staft'ordlhire, 
or  Yorkíhire,  and  none  above  the  rankof  common  far- 
mers.  The  oldeft  I  ever  knew  any  perfons  of  quality, 
or  indeed  any  gentleman,  either  at  home  or  abroad’ 
was  fourfcore  and  twelve.  This,  added  to  all  the  for- 
mer  recites  or  obfervations,  either  of  long-lived  races 
or  perfons  in  any  age  or  country,  makes  it  eafy  tocon- 
clude,  that  health  and  long  life  are  ufually  bleffings  of 
the  poor,  not  of  the  rich,  and  the  fruits  of  temperance, 
rather  than  of  luxury  and  excefs.  And,  indeed,  if  a 
rich  man  does  not,  in  many  things,  live  like  a  poor,  he 
will  certainly  be  the  worfe  for  his  riches :  if  he  does 
not  ufe  exercife,  which  is  but  voluntary  labour ;  if  he 
does  not  reftrain  appetite  by  choice,  as  theother  does 
by  neceíTity  ;  if  he  does  not  praftife  fometimes  even 
abftinence  and  fafting,  which  is  the  laft  extreme  of 
want  and  poverty ;  if  his  cares  and  his  troubles  in- 
creale  with  his  riches,  or  his  paftions  with  his  pleafures, 
he  will  certainly  impair  in  health,  whilft  he  im- 
proves  his  fortunes,  and  lofe  more  than  he  gains  by 
the  bargain  ;  fince  health  is  the  beft  of  all  human  pof- 
fefiions,  and  without  which  the  reft  are  not  reliíhed  or 
kindly  enjoyed. 

It  is  obfervable  in  ftory,  that  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers  lived  generally  very  long,  which  may  be  attri  • 
buted  to  their  great  temperance,  and  their  freedom 

from 
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from  common  paffions,  as  wcll  as  cares  of  the  world. 
But  the  friers,  ín  many  orders,  feem  to  cqual  them  i n 
all  thefe,  and  yet  are  not  obferved  to  live  long;  fo  as 
fome  other  reafon  may  be  afiigned  :  I  can  give  none, 
unlefs  it  be  the  great  and  conftant  confinement  of  the 
laft,  and  liberty  of  the  others  :  I  mean  not  only  that  of 
their  perfons  to  their  cloifters  (which  is  not  univerfal 
among  them)  but  their  condition  of  life,  fo  tied  to 
rules,  and  fo  abfolutely  fubjeét  to  their  fuperiors  com- 
mands,  befides,  the  very  confinement  of  their  minds 
and  thoughts  to  a  certain  compafs  of  notions,  fpecula- 
tions,  and  opinions.  The  philofopherstook  thegreateft 
liberty  that  could  be ;  and  allowed  their  thoughts, 
their  ftudies,  and  inventions  the  moft  unconfined 
range  over  the  whole  univerfe.  They  bothbeganand 
continued  their  profefilon  and  condition  of  life  at  their 
own  choice,  as  well  as  their  abodes  ;  whereas  among 
the  friers,  though  they  may  be  voluntary  atfirfc,  yet, 
after  their  vows  made,  they  grow  necefiary,  and  there- 
by  conftrained.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  as  nothing 
damps  or  deprefies  the  fpirits  like  great  fubjeótion  or 
ílavery,  either  of  body  or  mind;  fo  nothing  nouriíhes, 
revives,  and  fortifies  them  like  great  liberty  ;  which 
may  poífibly  enter  among  other  reafons,  of  what  has 
been  obferved  about  long  life  being  found  more  in 
England,  than  in  others  of  our  neighbour  countries. 

Upon  the  general  and  particular  furveys  already 
made,  it  may  feem  that  the  mountainous  or  barren 
countries  are  ufually  the  fcenes  of  health  and  long  life  *, 
that  they  have  been  found  rather  in  the  hills  of  Pale- 
fiine  and  Arcadia  than  in  the  plains  of  Babylon  or  of 
Thefíaly;  and  among  us  in  England,  rather  upon  the 
peale  of  Deríbyíhire,  and  the  heaths  of  Staffordfhire, 
than  the  fertile  foils  of  other  counties  that  abound 
morein  people  and  in  riches.  Whether  this  proceeds 
from  the  air  being  clearer  of  grofs  and  damp  exhala- 
tionsj  or  from  the  meaner  condition,  and  thereby 

harder 
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harder  fáre  and  more  fimple  diet,  or  from  the  ftrono-er 
nouriíhment  of  thofe  grains  and  roots  which  orow 
in  dry  foils,  I  will  not  determine;  but  think  it  is^eví- 
dent  from  common  experience,  that  the  natives  and 
inhabitants  of  hilly  and  barren  countries  have  notonly 
more  health  in  general,  but  alfo  more  vigour,  than  thofe 
of  the  plains,  or  fertile  foils,  and  ufually  exceed  them 
tven  ^  hze  and  ftature.  So  the  largeíl  bodies  of  men 
that  are  foundinthefepartsof  Europe  are  theSwitzers, 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  northern  íriíh.  í 
remember  king  Charles  the  fccond  (a  prince  of  much 
and  various  knowledge,  and  curious  oblervation)  up¬ 
en  this  fubjedt,  falling  in  difeourfe,  afked  me,  what 
could  be  the  reafon,  that  in  moutainous  countries  the 
men  were  commonly  larger,  and  yet  the  cattle  of  all 
forts  fmaller,  than  in  others  ?  I  could  think  of  none, 
unlefs  itwere,  that  appetite  being  more  in  both,  from 
the  air  of  fuch  places,  it  happened,  that  by  the  care 
of  parents,  in  the  education  of  children,  thefe  feídom 
wanted  food  of  íome  fort  or  other,  enough  to  fupply 
nature,  and  fatisfy  appetite,  during  the  age  of  their 
growth,  which  m.uft  be  the  greater,  by  the  fharpneís 
oí  hnnger,  and  ílrength  of  digeftion  in  drier  airs:  for 
milk,  roots  and  oats  abound  in  fuch  countries,  though 
there  may  be  fcarcity  of  other  food  or  grain.  But  the 
cattle,  from  the  fnortnefs  of  pafture  and  of  fodder, 
have  hardly  enough  to  feed  in  fummer;  and  very 
often  want,  in  winter,even  neceífary  food  for  fuftenance 
of  life  ;  many  are  íf arved,  and  the  reíl  flunted  in  their 
growth,  which,  after  a  certain  age,  never  advances. 
Vv  hether  this  be  a  good  reafon,  or  a  hetter  may  be 
found,  I  believe  one  part  of  it  wiil  not  be  contefted  by 
any  man  that  tries,  which  is,  that  the  open  dry  air  of 
hüly  countries  gives  more  ítomach  than  that  of  plains 
and  vallies,  in  which  cities  are  commonly  -huilt  for 
the  convenience  of  water,  of  trade,  and  the  plenty  of 
fruits  and  grains  produced  by  the  earth,  with  much 

greater 
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greater  increafe  and  lefs  labour,  i n  fofcer  than  in  h arder 
grounds.  The  faintnefs  of  appetite  in  fuch  places* 
efpecially  in  great  cities,  makes  the  many  endeavours 
to  relieve  and  provoke  it  by  art,  where  nature  fails ; 
and  this  is  one  great  ground  of  luxury,  and  fo  many, 
and  various,  and  extravagánt  inventions  to  heighten 
and  improve  it ;  which  may  ferve  perhaps  for  Tome 
reñnement  in  pleafure,  but  not  at  all  for  any  advan- 
tages  of  ke&lth  or  of  life  :  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
great  cities,  celebrated  moíl  by  the  concouríe  of  man- 
kind,  and  by  the  inventions  and  cuftoms  of  the  great- 
eíl  and  moíl  delicate  luxury,  are  the  feenes  of  the  moíl 
frequent  and  violent  plagues,  as  well  as  other  difeafes* 
Such  are,  in  our  age,  Grand  Cairo,  Conílantinople, 
Naples,  andRome  ;  though  the  exaftandconílantcare 
in  this  laíl  helps  them  commonly  to  efeape  better 
than  the  others. 

This  introduces  the  ufe,  and  indeed  the  neceffity,  of 
phyíic  in  great  towns  and  very  populous  countries, 
which  remoter  and  more  barren  or  defolate  places  are 
fcarce  acquainted  with.  For,  in  the  courfe  of  c  o  ra¬ 
món  life,  a  man  muft  either  often  exercife,  or  faíl, 
or  take  phyfic,  or  be  ñck  •,  and  the  choice  feems  left 
to  every  one  as  he  likes.  The  two  firft  are  the  beft 
methods  and  means  of  preferving  health  :  the  ufe  of 
phyíic  is  for  reftoringit,  and  curingthofe  difeafes  which 
are  generally  caufed  by  the  want  or  negleft  of  the 
others ;  but  is  neither  neceñary,  ñor  perhaps  ufeful,  for 
confirniing  health,  or  to  the  length  of  life,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  a  forcé  upon  nature,  though  the  end  of  it  íeems 
to  be  rather  aílliling  nature,  than  oppofing  it  in  its 
courfe. 

How  ancient,  how  general  the  ftudy  or  profeílion 
ofthis  fcience  has  been  in  the  world,  and  how  various 
the  pradtice,  may  be  worth  a  little  inquiry  and  obfer- 
vation,  fince  it  fo  nearlyconcerns  ourhealths  and  lives. 
Greece  muft  beallowed  to  havebeen  the  móther  of  this. 
Yol,  II L  T 
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as  much  or  more  than  of  other  fciences,  moíl  whereóf 
are  tranfplanted  thitherfrom  more  ancient  and  more 
eaflern  nations.  But  this  feems  to  have  firíl  rifen 
there,  and  with  gooa  reafon  \  for  Greece  having  been 
the  firíl  feene  of  lnxury  we  meet  with  in  flory,  and  ha¬ 
ving  thereby  occaüoned  more  difeafes,  feemed  to  owe 
the  world  that  juflice  of  providing  the  remedies*- 
Among  the  more  fimple  and  original  cuíloms  and  lives 
oí  other  nations  k  entered  late,  and  was  introduced  by 
theGrecians.  In  ancient  Babylon,  how  greatandpo- 
pulous  foever,  no  phyficians  were  known,  ñor  other 
methods  for  the  cure  oí  difeafes,  befides  abílinence, 
patience,  domeftic  care,  or,  when  thefe  fucceeded 
not,  expofing  the  patient  in  the  market,  to  receive 
the  inílruótion  of  any  perfons  that  pafied  by,  and 
pretended  by  experience  or  inquines  to  have  learned 
any  remedies  for  luch  an  illneís.  The  Perfian  em- 
perors  fent  into  Greece  for  the  phyficians  they  neecled,- 
upon  lome  extremity  at  firíl,  but  afterwards  kept  them 
refiding  with  them.  In  oíd  Roine  they  were  long  un- 
known  *,  and,  after  having  entered  there,  and  conti- 
nued  íor  lome  time,  they  were  all  baniílied,  and  re- 
turned  not  in  many  years,  till  their  fondnefs  of  all  the 
Grecian  arts  and  cuítoms  reílored  this,  and  introduced 
all  the  reíl,  among  them  ;  where  they  continued  in  ufe 
and  eíleem  during  the  greatnefs  of  that  empire.. 
A  ith  the  rile  and  progreis  oí  the  fierce  northern 
powers  andarms,  this,  as  wellas  all  other  learning,  w as¬ 
ín  a  manner  extinguilhed  in  Europe.  But,  when  the 
Saracen  empire  grew  to  fuch  a  height  in  the  more  eaíl¬ 
ern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  world,  all  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  following  the 'traces  of  greatnefs  and  fecurity  in 
ilates  or  governments,  began  to  flouriíh  there,  and 
'this  among  the  reíl.  The  Arabians  feern  to  have  firíl 
retrieved  and  reílored  it  in  the  Mahometan  dominions; 
and  the  Jews  in  Europe,  who  were  long  the  chief  pro- 
teífers  oí  it  in  the  Gothic  kingdoms,  having  been  al- 
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vraysa  nation  very  mercurial,  of  great  genius  and  ap- 
plication  to  all  fortsof  learning  after  their  difperfion  ; 
till  they  were  difconraged  by  the  perfecutions  of  their 
religión  and  their  perfons  among  moft  of  the  Chri- 
ílian  íiates.  In  the  vaft  territories  of  India  there  are 
few  phyficians,  or  little  efteemed,  befides  fome  Euro- 
pean,  or  elfe  of  the  race  either  of  Jews  or  Arabs. 

Through  thefe  hands  and  places,  this  fcience  has 
paífed  with  greateft  hononr  and  applaufe  :  among 
others,  it  has  been  lefs  ufed  or  efteemed. 

For  theantiquity  ofit,  and  original  in  Greece,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  iEfculapius,  who  lived  in  the  age 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  whofe  fon  Macaón  is  men- 
tioned  to  have  aflifted  there  ;  but  whether  as  a  phyfi- 
cian,  or  a  furgeon,  I  do  not  find  :  how  fimple  thé 
beginnings  of  this  art  were  may  be  obferved  by  the 
ftory  or  tradition  of  iEfculapius  going  aboutthe  coun- 
try  with  a  dog  and  a  fhe-goat  always  following ;  both 
which  he  ufed  much  in  his  cures  *,  the  firft  for  lickinec 
all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat’s  milk  for  difeafes 
of  the  ftomach  and  the  lungs.  We  find  little  moré 
recorded  of  either  his  methods  or  medicines :  though 

J  o 

he  was  fo  fuccefsful  by  his  fkill,  or  fo  admiredfor  the 
noveíty  of  his  profeffion,  as  to  have  been  honoured 
with  ftatues,  efteemed  fon  of  Apollo,  and  worfhippcd 
as  a  god. 

Whoever  was  accounted  the  god  of  phyfic,  the 
prince  of  this  fcience  muft  be  by  all,  I  think,  allow- 
ed  to  have  been  Elippocrates.  Ele  flouriíhed  in  the 
time  of  the  firft  renowned  philofophers  of  Greece  (the 
chiefof  whom  was  Democritus)  andhiswritings  are  thé 
moft  ancient  of  any  that  remain  topofterity  :  for  thofe 
of  Democritus  and  others  oí  that  age  are  allloft,  though 
many  were  preferved  till  the  timeof  Antoninus  Pius, 
andperhapsíomethinglater :  and  itis probable  werefup- 
prefíed  by  the  pious  zeal  of  fome  fathers,  under  the 
firft  C^riÁian  ernperor.  Thofe  of  Elippocrates  efcaped 
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this  fate  of  his  age,  by  being  efteemed  fo  ufeful  to  fia- 
man  life,  as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  upen  all  fub- 
jeds  he  treats.  Fcr  he  was  a  great  philoíopher  and 
naturalift  before  he  began  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  to 
which  both  thefe  are  perhaps  necelíary.  His  rules 
and  methods  continúen  in  pradice  as  well  as  eíteem, 
without  any  difpute,  for  many  ages,  till  the  time  of 
Calen  :  and  i  have  heard  a  great  phyfician  fay,  that 
bis  aphonims  are  [til!  the  molí  certain  and  tincontroí- 
ed  of  any  that  fcience  has  produced.  I  will  judge  but 
of  one,  which,  in  my  opinión,  has  the  greateft  race 
and  height  both  of  fenfe  andjudgment  that  I  have  read 
in  lo  few  words,  and  the  beft  expreíTéd  5  “Arslonga, 
“  vita  bi  evis,  experientia  fallax,  occafio  prreceps,  jud-i- 
“  cium  difficile.”  By  which  alone,  if  no  more  remained 
of  that  admirable  perfon,  we  may  eafily  judge  how  great 
a  genios  he  was,  and  how  perfedly  he  underfíood  both 
nature  and  art. 

In  the  time  of  Adrián,  Galen  began  to  change  the 
pradice  and  methods  of  phyfic,  derived  to  that  age 
írom  Hippocrates  ;  and  thole  of  his  new  inftitution  con¬ 
tinué  generally  obferved  to  our  time.  Yet  Paracelius, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw  the  whole  icheme  of  Calen,  and  introduce  a 
new  one  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  ehymical 
medicines  •,  and  has  not  wanted  his  followers  and  ad¬ 
miréis  ever  lince,  who  have,  in  lome  meafure,  com- 
pounded  withthe  Galeniíts,  and  brought  a  tnixed  ufe 
of  ehymical  medicines  intb  the  prefent  pradice. 

Doctor  Harvey  gave  the  firíl  credit,  if  not  rife,  to 
rite  opinión  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  expeded  to  bring  in  great  and  general  innovations 
into  the  whole  pradice  of  phyfic-,  but  has  had  no 
fuch  efied.  Whether  the  opinión  has  not  had  the 
luck  to  be  fo  well  believed  as  proved ;  fenfe  and  ex- 
perience  having  not  well  agreed  with  reafon  and  fpe- 

culation ; 
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ojlation ;  or  whether  the  fcheme  has  not  been  pui- 
fued  ib  far,  as  to  draw  it  into  praüice-,  or  whethci 
ir  be  too  fine  to  be  capable  oí  it,  like  lome  prcpo  1- 
tions  in  the  mathematics,  how  true  and  demonítrativc 
foever,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Thefe  great  changes  or  revolutions  in  the  phyfical 
empire  have  given  ground  to  many  attacks  that  ha  ve 
been  niade  againft  it,  upon  the  icore  of  its  unceitain- 
ty,  by  íeveral  wiíe  and  learned  rr.cn,  as  well  as  by  ma- 
ny  ignorant  and  malicious.  Montaigne  has  wiitten  a 
great  deal,  and  very  ingeniouily,  upon  this  pomt  j 
and  fome  íharp  Itahans  *.  and  many  phyficians  aie  too 
íree  upon  the  iubjeóf,  in  the  converfation  of  their 
fnends.  But  as  the  noble  Athenian  infciiption  tokl 
Demetrius,  that  he  was  in  fo  much  a  god,  as  he  ac- 
knowledged  himfelf  to  be  a  man  *,  io  we  may  i  ay  or 
phyíicians,  that  they  are  the  greater,  in  fo  much  as 
they  know  and  contéis  the  weaknefs  of  their  art.  It  iS 
certain  however,  that  the  ítudy  or  phyfic  is  not  at- 
chieved  in  any  eminentdegree,  withoutvery  great  ad- 
vancements  in  other  fciences  :  fo  that  whatevei  the 
profeffion  is,  the  profeíTors  have  been  generally  very 
much  efteemed  upon  that  account,  as  weli  as  of  their 
own  art,  as  the  moft  learned  men  of  their  ó  ^ 
thereby  fliared  with  the  two  other  great  piofefilons  m 
thofe  advantages  moíf  commonly  valued,  and  moít 
eao-erly  perfued  ^  whereof  the  divines  feem  to  have 
had  the  moft  honour,  the  lawyers  the  moft  money, 
and  the  phyficians  the  moft  learning.  I  have  known, 
in  my  time,  at  leaft  five  or  fix,  that,  befides  their  ge¬ 
neral  learning,  were  the  greateft  wits  in  the  compaís 
of  my  converfation.  And  whatever  can  be  íaid  oí  the 
vincertainty  of  their  art,  or  dilagreement  of  its  pro- 
feífors,  they  may,  I  believe,  confidently  undertake, 
that  when  divines  arrive  at  certainty  in  their  fchemes 
of  divinity,  or  lawyers  in  thofe  of  law,  or  politici- 
ns  in  thofe  of  civil  government,  tire  phyficians  will 
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do  it  likewife  in  the  methods  and  praótice  of  phyíic 
and  have  the  honour  of  finding  out  the  univeríal  me- 

díane,  at  leaft  as  foon  as  the  chvmifts  fhall  the  nhilo 
fopher’s  ftone.  '  -  ^ 

i  he  gi  eat  ceieíts,  in  tnis  excellent  fciencc,  feem  to 
me  chiefly  to  have  proceeded  from  the  profefíbrs  ap- 
plicanon  (eípecially  fince  Galen’s  time)  runnino-  fo 
much  upon  method,  and  fo  little  upon  medicine  •,  &and 
in  this  to  have  addidted  themfelves  fo  much  to  compo- 
íuion,  and  negleóled  too  much  the  ufe  offimples,  as 

well  as  the  inquines  and  records  of  fpecific  reme¬ 
dies. 


Upon  tnis  occafion,  I  have  fometimes  wondered 
ra.reS*1^ry  has  not.  been  kept  in  the  colleges  of 
P  yficians  oí  all  iuch  as  have  been  invented  by  any 
profeílors  of  every  age,.found  out  by  ftudy  or  by 
c  anee,  learned  by  inquiry,  and  approved  by  their 
praonce  and  experience.  This  would  fupply  thewant 
of  fkill  and  ftudy :  arts  would  be  improved  by  the 
experience  ofmany  ages,  and  derived  by  the  fuccefiion 
of  anceftors.  As  many  profeftions  are  tied  to  certain 
races  in  fevcral  nations,  io  this  of  phyfic  has  been  in 
lome ;  by  which  parents  were  induced  to  the  cares  of 
ímproving  and  augmenting  their  knowledge,  as  others 
_  o  their  eftates,  becauíe  they  were  to  delcend  to 
their.  pofterity,  and  not  die  with  themfelves,  as 
learning  does  in  vulgar  hands.  How  many  methods 
as  well  as  íemedies  are  loft,  for  want  of  this  cuftom, 
in  con  ríe  of  ages  !  and  which  perhaps  were  of 

greater  effecl  and  cf  more  common  benefit  than  thofe 
that,  fucceeciing  in  their  places,  have  worn  out  the 
memory  of  the  íonner,  eíther  by  chance  or  neo-li- 
gence,  or  diíferent  humours  of  perfons  and  times.*3 
Among  the  Komans  there  were  four  things  much  iq 
píe,  whereof  fome  are  fo  far  out  of  praftice  in  ours5 
and  other  late  ages,  as  to  be  hardly  known  any  more 
than  by  their  ñames  j  theíe  were,  bathing,  fumiga- 

'  tÍQ% 
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ftion,  fridtion,  and  jaftation.  The  firft,  though  not 
wholly  difufed  among  us,  yet  is  turned  out  of  thc  fer- 
vice  of  health  to  that  of  pical ure  *,  but  may  be  of  ex- 
cellent  effeít  in  both:  it  not  only  opens  thc  potes, 
provokes  fweat,  and  thereby  allays  heat  *,  fupples 
the  ]oints  and  finews,*,  unwearies  and  refreíhes  more 
than  any  thing,  after  too  great  labour  and  exercife, 
but  is  of  great  effeft  in  fome  acute  pains,  as  of  thc 
ftonc  and  cholic  •,  and  diípofes  to  íleep,  when  many 
mther  remedies  fail.  Ñor  is  it  improbable,  that  all  good 
effefts  of  any  natural  baths  may  be  imitated  by  the  ar¬ 
tificial,  if  compofed  with  care  and  íldll  Qf  able  natu- 
ralifts  or  phyficians. 

Fumigation,  or  the  ufe  of  feents,  is  not,  that  I 
Jknow,  at  all  praólifed  in  our  modern  phyfic,  ñor  the 
power  and  virtue  of  them  confidered  among  us ;  yet 
«they  may  haveas  muchto  do  good,  for  aughtlknow, 
as  to  do  harm,  and  contribute  to  health  as  well  as  to 
.difeafes;  which  is  too  much  felt  byexperience  in  all 
tthat  are  infectious,  and  by  the  operations  of  fome  poi- 
fons  that  are  received  only  by  the  lmell.  How  revi- 
vingas  well  as  pleafing  fome  feents  of  herbs  or  fiowers 
are,  is  obvious  to  all*-,  how  great  virtues  they  may 
■ha ve  in  difeafes,  efpeciallyof  the  head,  is  known  to 
vfew,  but  may  be  eafily  conjeílured  by  any  thinking 
man.  What  is  recorded  of  Democritus,  is  worth 
^remarking  upon  this  fubjeft :  that  being  fpent  with 
age,  and  juft  at  the  point  of  death,  and  his  fifter  be- 
vwailing  that  he  íhould  not  live  till  thefeaft  of  Ceres, 
v which  was  to  be  kept  three  or  four  days  after,  he 
called  for  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  brought  him, 
and  with  the  (team  of  them  under  his  nofe  prolonged 
his  life  till  the  feaft  was  paft,  and  then  died.  \Vhc> 
thera  man  may  live  fome  time,  or  how  long,  by  the 
íleam  of  mear,  í  cannot  tell ;  but  the  juílice  was  great, 
if  not  the  truth,  in  that  feory  of  a  cook,  who  obierv- 
ing  a  man  to  ufe  it  often  in  his  fiiop,  and  aíking 
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money  becaufe  he  confcfled  to  fave  his  dinner  by  ir. 

was  adjudged  to  be  paíd  by  the  chinking  of  his  coin* 

I  remember,  that  walking  in  a  long  gallery  of  the  In- 

dian  houfeat  Amfterdam,  where  vaít  quantities  of  mace 

cloves,  and  nutmegs,  were  kept  in  great  open  chefts 

ranged  all  along  one  fide  of  the  room,  I  found  fome- 

thmg  fo  reviving  by  the  perfumed  air,  that  I  took 

notice  of  it  to  the  company  with  me,  which  was  a 

great  deal,  and  they  all  were  fenfible  of  the  fame  ef- 

lecl ;  ^  which  is  enongh  to  íhew  the  power  of  ímells, 

and  thcir  operations  both  upon  he alth  and  hu¬ 
mo  ur. 

•  Fridlion  is  of  great  and  excellent  ufe,  and  of  very 
general  prabtice  in  the  eaftcrn  countries,  efpecially  af- 
ter  their  frequent  bathings ;  it  opens  the  pores,  and 
3S  ^ie  beft  way  or  all  forced  perfpiration ;  is  very  pro- 
peí  and  cneciual  in  all  fwellings  and  pains  of  the 
joints,  or  others  in  the  flefh,  which  are  not  to  be  drawn 
to  a  head  and  break.  It  is  a  faying  among  the  Indians, 
tíiat  none  can  be  much  troubled  with  the  gout  who 
have  llaves  encugh  to  rub  them  •,  and  is  the  beft  natu- 
*al  accotmt  of  lome,  ftories  I  have  heard  of  perfons 
who  were  iaid  to  cure  íeveral  difeafes  by  ftrokino-. 

.  Jaftations  were  ufedforfome  amufement  ancfallay 
m  great  and  conílant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intran- 
qiiiíhty  which  attends  moft  difeafes,  and  makes  men 
oncn  impatient  of  lying  ftill  in  their  beds :  befides, 
they  help  or  occafion  íleep,  as  we  find  by  the  com- 
inon  me  and  experience  of  rocking  froward  children 
in  eradles  or  dandling  them  in  their  nurfes  arms.  I 
remember  an  oíd  Prince  Maurice  of  Naflau,  whohad 
been  accuftomed  to  hammocks  in  Brazil,  and  ufed 
them  frequently  all  his  life  after,  upon  the  pains  he 
íuffered  by  the  flone  or  gout,  and  thought  he  found 
cafe,  and  was  al  1  u red  to  íleep  by  the  conílant  motion 
pi  fwingiiig  oí  thofe  airy  beds,  which  was  affiíted  by 
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a  fervanr,  if  they  moved  too  litde  by  the  íprings 
upon  which  they  hung. 

In  Egypt  of  oíd,  and  at  this  time  in  Barbary,  the 
general  method  of  cures  in  moft  difeafes  is  by  burn- 
ing  with  a  hot  iron  •,  fo  as  the  bodies  of  their  llaves 
are  found  often  to  have  many  ícars  upon  them  re- 
maining  of  thofe  operations.  But  this  and  other  ufes 
and  effefts  of  fire  í  have  taken  notice  enough  of  in 
an  eífay  upon  the  Iridian  cure  by  moxa  in  the  gout. 

The  ancient  native  Iriíh,  and  the  Americans  at  the 
time  of  the  firít  European  difeoveries  and  conquefts 
there,  knew  nothing  of  phyfic  beyond  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  plants.  And  in  this  the  moft  polifhed  na- 
tion  agrees  in  a  great  meafure  with  thofe  that  were 
efteemed  moft  barbarous  ;  and  where  the  learning  and 
voluptuoufnefs  are  as  great  as  were  the  native  fimpli- 
city  and  ignorance  of  the  others.  For  in  China,  tho* 
their  phyñcians  are  admirable  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
pulfe,  and  by  that,  in  difeovering  the  caufes  of  all  in- 
ward  difeafes  *,  yet  their  pradtice  extends  litde  further 
in  the  cures  beyond  the  methods  of  diet,  and  the  vir- 
tues  of  herbs  and  plants,  either  inwardly  taken  or  out- 
wardly  applied. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  life,  I  have  often  pleafed  or  enter- 
tained  myfelf  with  obfervingthe  various  and  fantaftical 
changes  of  the  difeafes  generally  complained  of,  and  of 
the  remedies  in  common  vogue,  which  were  like  birds 
of  paífage,  very  much  feen  or  heard  of  at  one  feafon, 
and  difappeared  at  another,  and  commonly  fucceeded 
by  fome  of  a  very  different  kind.  When  I  was  very 
young,  nothing  was  fo  much  feared  or  talked  of  as 
tickets  among  children,  and  confumptions  amono- 
young  people  of  both  fexes  :  after  thefe  the  fpleen 
carne  in  play,  and  grew  a-  formal  difeafe ;  then  the 
feurvy,  which  was  the  general  complaint,  and  both 
were  thought  to  appear  in  many  various  guifes.  Af¬ 
ter  thefe,  and  for  a  time,  nothing  was  fo  much  talked 

of 
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oí  as  the  ferment  of  the  blood,  which  paíTed  for  the 
cauie  of  all  forts  of  ailments,  that  neither  phyficians 
ñor  patients  knew  well  what  to  make  of.  And  to  all 
theie  lucceeded  vapours,  which  fervc  the  fame  turn, 
and  furniíh  occafion  of  complaint amone perfons  whoíe 
boches  or  minds  ail  fomething,  but  they  know  not 
vvhat;  and  among  the  Chinefes  would  país  for .miftsof 
the  mina  or  fumes  oí  the  brain,  rather  than  -indifpofi- 
tions  oí  any  cther  parts.  Yet  thefe  employ  our  phy- 
icians  peihaps  more  than  other  difeales,  whoarefain 
to  humour  luch  patients  in  their  fancies  of  being  ill, 
and  to  preferibe  lome  remedies,  for  fearof  loíin"  their 
prachce  to  others  that  pretend  more  íkiil  in  Andino- 
out  the  cauie  of  difeales,  or  care  in  advifing  remedies, 
which  neither  they  ñor  their  patients  find  any  dfebt  of’ 
beíides  fome  gains  to  one,  and  amufement  to  the 
<othei\  'l  his,  I  íuppofe,  may  have  contributed  tnuch 
to  the  mode  of  going  to  the  waters  either  coid  or  hot 
tipon  lo  many  occafions,  or  elfe  opon  none  beíides 
t  iu.t  of  entertainment,  and  which  commonly  may  have 
no  other  effeft.  And  it  is  well  if  this  be  the  worít  of 
íhe  írequent  ule  of  thoíe  waters,  which,  though  com- 
monly  innocent,  yet  are  fometimes  dangerouíq  if  the 
temper  of  the  perlón  or  cauie  of  the  mdilpoíition  be 
tinnappily  miftaken,  efpecially  in  people  of  age. 

As  diieafes  have  changed  vogue,  ío  have  remedies  in 
my  time  and  obiervation.  I  remember  at  one  time 
the  taking  of  tobáceo,  at  another  the  drinking  of 
'•warm  beer,  proved  for  univerfal  remedies-,  then  fwal- 
lowing  of  pebble-ftones,  in  imitación  of  falconers  cu- 
ring  hawks.  One  dodor  pretended  to  help  all  heats 
and  fevers  by  drinking  as  much  coid  fpring  water  as 
the  patient  could  bear ,  at  another  time,  íwallowing 
np  a  ípoonful  of  powder  of  fea  bifket  after  meáis  was 
in  fallible  for  all  indigeftion,  and  íq  preventing  dif* 
íCafes.-  Xhen  coffee  and  teabegan  their  fucceffi ve  reigns^ 
i  he  infufion  of  powder  of  fteel  have  had  their  turns, 

and 
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af¿d  certain  drops  of  feveral  ñames  and  compofitions ; 
but  none  that  I  find  have  eftabliíhed  their  authority, 
either  long  or  generally,  by  any  conftant  and  ienfible 
fuccefíes  of  their  reign,  but  have  rather  palTed  like  a 
mode,  which  every  one  is  apt  to  follow,  and  finds  the 
moít  convenient  or  graceful  while  it  lafts  *,  and  be- 
gins  to  diflike  in  both  thofe  refpeéts  when  it  goes  out 
pf  faíhion. 

Thus  men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and 
their  lives,  as  they  do  with  their  cloaths  *,  which  rnay 
be  the  better  excufed,  fince  both  are  fo  tranfitory,  fo 
lubjedt  to  be  fpoiled  with  common  ufe,  to  be  torn  by 
accidents,  and  at  beft  to  be  fo  foon  worn  out.  Yet 
the  ufual  praftice  of  phyfic  among  us  runs  ftill  the 
fame  courfe,  and  turns,  in  a  manner,  wholly  upon 
.evacuation,  either  by  bleeding,  vomits,  or  fome  forts 
of  purgation ;  though  it  be  not  often  agreed  among 
phyficians  in  what  cafes  or  what  degrees  any  of  thefe 
are  neceflary  ;  ñor  among  other  men,  whether  any  of 
them  are  neceffary  or  no.  Montaigne  queftions  whether 
purging  ever  be  ío,  and  from  many  ingenious  reafons : 
the  Chinefes  never  let  blood  *,  and,  for  the  other,  it  is 
very  probable  that  nature  knows  her  own  wants  and 
times  fo  well,  and  fo  eafily  finds  her  own  relief  that 
way,  as  to  need  little  aíliftance,  and  not  well  to  receive 
the  common  violences  that  are  offered  her.  I  remem- 
ber  three  in  my  life  and  oblervation  who  were  as  down- 
right  killed  with  vomits  as  they  could  have  been  with 
daggers  and  I  can  fay  for  myfelf,  upon  an  accident 
very  near  mortal,  when  I  was  young,  that,  fending 
for  the  two  beft  phyficians  of  the  town,  the  firft  pre- 
fcribed  me  a  vomit,  and  immediately  fent  it  me :  I 
had  the  grace  or  fenfe  to  refufe  it  till  the  other  carne, 
who  told  me,  if  I  had  taken  it,  1  could  not  have  lived 
half  an  hour.  I  obferved  a  confult  of  phyficians,  in  a 
fever  of  one  of  my  near  friends,  perplexed  to  the  laft 
degree  whether  to  let  him  blood  or  no,  and  not  able 

to 
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to  refolve,  till  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  had  declared  ít- 
felf,  and  thereby  determined  them.  Another  of  my 
friends  was  fo  often  let  blood  by  his  firft  phyfician, 
that  a  fecond,  who  was  fent  for,  queílioned  whether 
he  would  recover  i t :  the  firft  perfifted  the  blood  muft 
be  drawn  till  fome  good  appeared  ;  the  other  affirmed, 
that  in  fu c h  diíeaies,  the  whole  mafs  was  corrupted, 
but  would  purify  again  when  the  .accident  was  paft, 
Iike  wine  after  a  fermentation,  which  makes  all  in  the 
veftel  thick  and  foul  for  a  fe  afon  ;  but,  when  that  is 
paft,  grows  clear  again  of  itlelf.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  temper  of  the  pa- 
tient,  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  in  its  firft  caufes,  upon 
the  fkill  and  care  of  the  phyfician  to  decide  whether 
any  of  theíe  violences  upon  nature  are  neceftary  orno, 
and  whether  they  are  like  to  do  good  or  harm. 

The  reft  of  our  common  praftice  confifts  in  various 
eompofitions  of  innocent  ingredients,  which  feed  the 
hopes  of  the  patient,  and  the  apothecary’s  gains,  but 
íeave  nature  to  her  courfe,  who  is  the  fovereign  phyfi- 
cian  in  moft  difeafes,  and  leaves  littie  for  others  to  do, 
further  than  to  watch  accidents  •,  where  they  knowno 
ípecific  remedies,  to  prefcribe  diets  and,  above 
all  to  prevent  diforders  from  the  ftomach,  and  take 
care  that  nature  be  not  employed  in  the  kitchen,  when 
fhe  íhould  be  in  the  field  to  refiíl  her  enemy  ;  and  that 
ílie  íliould  not  be  weakened  in  her  fpirits  and  ftrength, 
when  they  are  moft  neceftary  to  fupport  and  relieve  her, 
It  is  true,  phyficians  muft  be  in  danger  of  loftng  their 
credit  with  the  vulgar,  if  they  íhould  often  tell  apa- 
tient  he  has  no  need  of  phyfic,  and  prefcribe  only  rules 
of  diet  or  common  ufe ;  moft  people  would  think  they 
had  loft  their  fee  :  but  the  excellence  of  a  phyfician’s 
fkill  and  care  is  difcovered  by  refolving  firft  whether  it  ' 
be  beft  in  the  cafe  to  adminifter  any  phyfic  or  none, 
to  truft  to  nature  or  to  art,  and  the  next,  to  give  fuch 

prefcriptionSj 
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prefcriptions,  as,  if  they  do  no  good,  may  be  fure  to 

do  no  harm.  ,  .  ,  ,  c 

In  the  midft  of  iuch  uncertainties  of  health  and  o 

phyfic,  for  my  own  part  I  have,  in  the  general  cour  e 
of  my  life,  and  of  many  acute  difeafes,  as  well  as  fome 
habitual,  trufted  to  God  Almighty,  to  natuie,  to  tem™ 
perance  or  abftinence,  and  the  ufe  of  common  reme¬ 
dies,  either  vulgarly  known,  and  approved  like  pro- 
verbs  by  long  obiervation  and  experience,  eithei  o  r 
my  own,  or  fuch  perfons  as  have  tallen  in  the  way  of 

my  obfervation  or  enquiry. 

Among  the  plants  of  our  íoil  and  climate,  thofe  1 
efteem  of  greateft  virtue  and  moft  friendly  to  health, 
are  fage,  rué,  íaftron,  alehoof,  garlic,  and  eider.  Sage 
deferves  not  only  the  juft  reputation  it  has  been  always 
in  of  a  very  wholefome  herb,  in  common  ufes,  and 
generally  known,  but  ís  admirable  in  confumptive 
coughs,  of  which  I  have  cured  lome  very  defperate, 
by  a  draught  every  morning  of  fpring  water,  with  a 
handful  of  íage  boiled  in  it,  and  continuedfor  a  month.. 
I  do  not  queftion  that,  if  it  were  uled  as  tea,  it  would 
have  at  leaíl  in  all  kinds  as  good  an  effeót  upon  health, 
if  not  of  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  tafte,  being 
perhaps  not  fo  agreeable ;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe 
when  I  was  in  Holland  that  vaft  quantities  of  fage  were 
carried  to  the  Indies  yearly,  as  well  as  of  tea  brought 
over  from  thofe  countries  into  ours. 

Rué  is  of  excellentufe  for  all  illneífes  of  the  ftomach 
that  proceed  from  coid  or  moift  humours  *,  a  great  di- 
gefter  and  reftorer  of  appetite,  dilpels  wind,  helps 
perfpiration,  drives  out  ill  humours,  and  thereby 
comes  to  be  fo  much  prefcribed,  and  fo  commonly 
ufed  in  peftilent  airs,  and  upon  apprehenfions  of  any  con¬ 
tagión.  The  only  ill  of  it  lies  in  the  too  much  or  too 
frequent  ufe,  which  may  leífen  and  impair  the  natural 
heat  of  the  ftomach,  by  the  greater  heat  of  an  herb 
very  hot  and  dry  *,  and  therefore  the  juice  made  up 

with 
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^  ith  fugar  into  fmall  pills,  and  fwallowed  only  two  o f 
tnree  at  mghts  or  mornings,  and  only  when  there  is 
occafion,  is  the  moít  mnocent  way  of  ufino-  it 

Saffron  is,  ofallothers,  the  fafeft  and  nfoft'fimple 
cordial  the  greateft  reviver  of  the  heart  and  chearer 
ot  the  ípirits,  and  cannot  be  of  too  common  ufe  in 
diet,  any  more  than  in  medicine.  The  fpirit  of  faf- 
,  ls’  °í  al 1  °thers,  the  nobleíl  and  moft  innocent 
ano  yec  0Í  t!J.s  greateft  virtue  :  I  have  known  it  reftore 
a  man  out  of  the  very  agonies  of  death,  when  left  bv 
ali  pnyíicians  as  wholly  defperate.  But  the  ufe  of  this 
and  ali  fpirits  ought  to  be  employed  only  in  cafes  very 
urgent,  either  of  decays  or  pains  ;  for  aíl  fpirits  have 
!  ^arne  efieót  with  that  mentioned  of  rué,  which  is 
/  b/  frequent  ufe  to  deftroy,  and  at  laft  to  extinmiiíh 
the  natural  heat  of  the  ítomach  ;  as  the  frequent  drink- 
íng  wme  at  meáis  does  in  a  degree,  and  with  time, 
bqt  that  of  all  ítrong  waters  more  fenfibly  and  more 
dangerouíly.  Yet  a  long  cuftom  of  either  cannot  be 
lucidenly  broken  without  danger  too,  and  muít  be 
changed  with  time,  with  leffening  the  proportions  by 

degrees,  with  lhorter  firft,  and  thenwith  longer  inter- 
miffions. 

Alehoof  or  groundivy  is,  in  my  opinión,  of  the 
moít  excellent  and  moft  general  ufe  and  virtue  of  any 
plants  vve  have  among  us.  It  is  allowed  to  be  moít 
fovereign  for  the  eyes,  admirable  in  frenzies,  either  ta- 
ken  inwardly  or  outwardly  applied.  Befides,  if  there 
be  a  ípecific  remedy  or  prevention  of  the  ftone,  I  take 
it  to  be  the  conftant  ufe  of  alehoof-ale,  wher'eof  I  have 
k r.o wn  feveral  experiences  by  others,  and  can,  I  thank 
God,  alledge  my  own  for  about  ten  years  paft.  This 
is  the  plant  with  which  all  our  anceíiors  made  their 
common  drink,  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
were  efteemed  the  longeíc  livers  of  any  in  the  known 
woild  j  and  the  ftone  is  iaid  to  have  firft  come  amongft 
us  after  hops  were  introduced  here,  and  the  ftalenefs  of 

beer 
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feeer  brought  into  cuílom  by  preferving  it  long.  It  is 
known  enough,  how  much  this  plant  has  been  dccry- 
ed,  how  generally  focver  it  has  been  received  in  thefe 
maritime  northern  parts  *,  and  the  chief  reafon  which 
I  believe  gave  it  vogue  at  firít  was  the  preferving 
beer  upon  long  fea-voyages  :  but  for  common  health, 
I  am  apt  to  íhink  the  ufe  ofheath  or  broom  had  been 
of  much  more  advantage,  though  none  yet  invented 
of  fo  great  and  general  as  that  of  alehoof,  which  is 
certainly  the  greateíl  cleanfer  of  any  plant  knowm 
among  us  ;  and  which  in  oíd  Englilli  íignified  that 
which  was  neceífary  to  the  making  of  ale,  the  common 
or  rather  univerfal  drink  heretofore  of  our  nation. 

Garlic  has  of  all  our  plants  the  greateíl  ílrength* 
afFords  moft  nourifhment,  and  fupplies  moíl  fpirits  to 
thofe  who  eat  little  flefh,  as  the  poorer  people  feldom 
do  in  the  hotter,  and  efpecially  the  more  eaftern  cli- 
mates  :  fo  that  the  labour  of  the  world  feems  to  be 
performed  by  the  forcé  and  virtue  of  garlic,  leeks,  and 
onions,  no  other  food  of  herbs  or  plants  yielding. 
ílrength  enough  for  much  labour.  Garlic  is  of  great 
virtue  in  all  cholics,  a  great  ftrengthener  of  the  ílomach 
upon  decays  of  appetite  or  indigeítion,  and  I  believe 
is  (if  at  leaíl  diere  be  ^ny  fuch)  a  fpecific  remedy  of 
the  gout.  1  have  known  great  teítimonies  of  this 
kind  within  my  acquaintance,  and  have  never  ufed  it 
myfelf  upon  this  occafion  without  an  opinión  offome 
fuccels  or  advantage.  But  I  could  never  long  enough 
bear  the  conftraint  of  a  diet  I  found  not  very  agree- 
able  myfelf,  and  at  leaíl  fancied  offenfive  to  the  com- 
pany  I  converfed  with. 

Befides,  this  cliíeafe  is  to  me  fo  hereditary,  and  come 
intq  my  veins  from  fo  many  anceílors,  that  I  have 
reafon  to  defpair  of  any  cure  but  the  lafl,  and  con¬ 
tení  myfelf  to  fence  againíl  it  by  temperance  and  pa- 
tience,  without  hopes  of  conquering  fuoli  an  invete¬ 
rare  enemy  thereíore  I  leave  the  ufe  of  garlic  to 

fuch 
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luch  as  are  inveigled  into  the  gout  by  the  pleafure  of 
too  much  drinking,  the  ill  effeíts  whereof  are  not 
more  relieved  by  any  other  diet  than  by  this  plant, 
which  is  fo  great  a  drier  and  opener,  efpecially  by  per’ 
fpiration.  I\oi  is  it  lefs  ufed  in  many  parts  abroad  as 
phyfic  than  as  food.  In  feveral  provinces  of  France 
it  is  uíual  cofall  into  a  dietof  garlic  for  a  fortnio-ht  or 
three  weeks,  upon  the  firft  freíh  butter  of  the  fprino*  - 
and  the  common  people  efteem  it  a  prefervative  ao-ainft 
the  difeafes  of  the  enfuing  year ;  and  a  broth  of  o-ar- 
he  or  onions  is  fo  generally  ufed  the  next  day  after  a 
dcbauch  as  to  be  called  foupé  a  l’yvroigne.  This  is 
enough  to  íliew  the  ufe  as  weli  as  virtues  of  this  north- 
ern  ípice3  which  is  in  mighty  requeft  among  the  In- 
dians  themfelves,  in  the  midít  of  fo  many  others  that 
enríen  and  perfume  thoíe  noble  regions. 

Fíaer  is  of  great  virtue  in  all  indifpoñtions  arifing 
fiom  any  watery  humours;  and  not  only  the  flowers 
and  oerries,  but  even  the  green  bark,  are  ufed  with  ef- 
fe¿t,  and  perhaps  equal  fuccefs  in  their  feafons.  I 
have^  been  toid  of  lome  great  cures  of  the  gout  by 
the  íucceeding  ufe  of  all  three  throughout  the  year : 
but  I  have  been  always  too  libertine  for  any  great  and 
long  fubjeftions,  to  make  the  triáis.  The  fpirit  of  eider 
is  fovereign  in  cholics,  and  the  ufe  of  it,  in  general* 
very  beneficia!  in  feurvies  anddropfies^  though,  in 
the  laft,  I  titee m  broom  yet  of  more  virtue,  either 
brewed  in  common  drink,  or  the  afines  taken  in  white 
wTine  every  morning;  which  may  perhaps  país  for  a 
ípecific  remedy,  whereof  wc  may  juítly  complain,  that 
after  fo  long  experience  of  fo  learned  a  profeffion  as 
phyfic,  we  yet  know  ib  very  fe w. 

i  hat  which  lias  pafled  of  latter  years,  for  the  moít 
allowed  in  this  kind,  has  been  the  quinquinna,  or 
Jefuits  powder,  iníevers,  but  efpecially  agües.  I  can 
íay  nothing  of  it  upon  any  experience  of  my  own, 
ñor  many  within  my  knowledgc.  I  remember  its  en- 
-  trance 
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trance  upon  our  ftage  with  fome  difadvantage,  and  the 
repute  of  leaving  no  cures,  without  danger  of  v/orfe 
returns;  But  the  credit  of  it  feems  now  to  be  efta- 
bliíhed  by  common  ufe  and  prefcription,  and  to  be  im- 
proved  by  new  and  fingular  preparations ;  whereof  I 
have  very  good  and  particular  reafons  to  afhrm,  that 
they  are  all  amufements  ;  and,  that  what  virtue  there 
is  in  this  remedy,  lies  in  the  naked  fimple  itfelf,  as  it 
comes  over  from  the  Indies,  and  in  the  cholee  of 
that  which  is  leaíl  dried,  or  perilhed  by  the  voy- 
age. 

O  _ _ _  ’  - 

The  next  fpecific  I  eíteem  to  be  that  little  infeót 
called  millepedes ;  the  powder  whereof,  made  up 
into  little  balls  with  frcíli  butter,  I  neverknew  failof 
curing  any  fore  throat :  it  muít  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  melt  down  at  leifure  upon  going  to  bed. 
1  have  been  aífured  that  doétor  Mayerne  ufed  it  as 
a  certain  cure  for  all  cancers  in  the  bread ;  and  fhould 
be  very  tedious  if  I  fhould  tell  Itere,  how  much  the 
ufe  of  it  has  been  extolied  by  feveral  within  my  knovv- 
íedge,  upon  the  admirable  eífeets  for  the  eyes,  the 
icurvy,  and  the  gout  i  but  there  needs  no  more  to  va¬ 
lué  it,  than  what  the  ancient  phyficians  affirm  of  it 
in  thofe  three  words  : 

*>  r 

Digerí -/j  Aperií,  Abfiergit . 

It  digerís,  .  It  opens5  It  cleanfes. 

For  rheums  in  the  eyes  and  the  head,  I  takp  a  leaf 
of  tooacco  put  into  the  noflrils  for  an  houreach  morn-> 
mg,  to  be  a  fpecific  medicine;  or  betony,  if  the 
other  be  too  ftrong  or  oífenfive  :  the  eíFedt  of  boih 
is  to  draw  rheums  oíf  the  head,  through  their  proper 
ana  natural  channel.  And  oíd  prince  Maurice  of 
Ñafia u  told,  me,  he  had  by  this  preferved  his  eyes  to 
ib  great  an  age,  after  the  danger  of  lofing  them  at 
thirty  years  oíd:  and  I  have  ever  fince  ufed  it  with  the 
V  ol¿  III.  U 
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^ame  fuccefs,  after  great  reafons  near  that  age  to  at> 
prehend  the  lofs  or  decays  of  mine, 

In  times  and  places  of  great  contagión,  the  ílrongeft 
preíervative  yet  known  is  a  piece  of  myrrh  held  in 
the  mouth,  when  or  where  the  danger  is  moft  ap- 
prehended  •,  which  I  have  both  praftifed  and  taught 
many  others  with  fuccefs,  in  feveral  places  where  cruel 
plagues  have  raged :  though  in  fuch  cafes,  after  all, 
the  beíl  and  fafeft  is  to  run  away  as  foon  as  one  can. 
Yet,  upon  this  occañon,  I  think  myrrh  may  país  for 
a  fpecific  in  prevention  *,  and  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  of  ufe  in  remedies,  as  the  greateft  enemy  of  cor- 
ruption,  which  is  known  by  the  ufe  of  embalmings 
in  the  eaft. 

For  all  illnefies  of  ftomach,  or  indigeftions,  pro- 
ceeding  from  hot  and  íharp  humours,  to  v/hich  my 
whole  family  has  been  much  fubjeft,  as  well  as  very 
many  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  for  which  powder 
of  crabs-eyes  and  claws  and  burnt  egg-íhells  are  of- 
ten  prefcribed  as  fweeteners  of  any  fharp  humours  j  I 
have  never  found  any  thing  of  much  or  certain  ef- 
fedt,  befides  the  eating  of  ftrawberries,  common  cher- 
ries,  white  figs,  foft  peaches,  or  grapes,  before  every 
meal,  dunng  their  feafons-,  and,  when  thofe  are  paft, 
apples  after  meáis ;  but  all  muft  be  very  ripe :  and 
this,  by  my  own  and  all  my  íriends  experience  who 
have  tried  it,  I  reckon  for  a  fpecific  medicine  m  this 
illnefs  fo  frequently  complained  of-,  at  leaft,  for  the 
two  firft,  I  never  knew  them  fail  >  and  the  ufual  quarr- 
tity  is  about  forty  cherries,  without  fwallowing  either 
íkin  or  ítone.  I  cbferve  this  the  rather,  becaufe  the 


recourfe  commonly  made  in  this  cafe  to  ftrong  waters 
I  efteem  very  pernicious,  and  v;hich  inevitably  deftroys 
the  ftomach  with  frequent  ufe.  The  beft,  at  leaft 
moft  innocent,  of  all  diftilled  liquors  is  milk- water 
made  with  balm,  carduus,  mint,  and  wormwood,  which 
has  many  good  effcdts  in  Ulneílcs  of  the  ftomach,  and 

fíone 
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íione  ill.  The  beft  and  iafeft  ftrong  water,  if  any  be 
fo,  for  common  ufe,  I  eftcem  to  be  that  made  of 
juniper  berries,  efpecially  in  accidents  oí  ílone  and 
colic. 

Of  all  cordials,  I  efteem  my  lady  Kent’s  powder 
the  beft,  the  moft  innocent,  and  the  moft  univerfal; 
though  the  common  pradtice  of  phyfic  abounds  in  no- 
thing  more,  and  the  virtue  feems  to  be  little  elfe,  be- 
fides  an  allufion  of  the  ñame  to  the  heart. 

Upon  the  gout  I  have  writ  what  I  had  known  or 
praólifed  in  an  eífay  of  moía;  and  upon  the  fpleen, 
ivhat  I  had  obferved  in  a  chapter  upon  the  difpoíitions 
of  the  people  in  the  Netherlands  ;  I  íhall  only  add  for 
the  help  of  my  fellow-fufferers  in  the  firft,  that  befides 
what  is  contained  in  that  former  eífay,  and  fince  thofe 
pains  have  grown  more  diffufed,  and  lefs  fixed  in  one 
poiilt,  fo  as  to  be  burned  with  moxa,  whichnever  failed 
of  giving  me  prefent  cafe,  I  have  found  the  moft 
benefit  from  three  methods.  The  firft  is  that  cf  mo- 
ving  the  joint  where  the  pain  begins,  as  long  as  I  a  ni 
able  in  my  bed;  which  I  have  often  done,  and  counted 
five  or  fix  hundred  times  or  more,  till  I  found  firft 
a  great  heat,  and  then  perfpiration  in  the  part ;  the 
heat  fpends  or  difperfes  the  hümour  withirí  and  the 
perfpiration  drives  it  out ;  and  I  have  efcaped  many 
threats  of  ill  fits  by  thefe  motions  :  if  they  go  on,  the 
only  poultice  or  plaifter  I  have  dealt  with  is  wool 
from  the  beily  of  a  fat  íheep,  which  has  often  given 
me  eafe  in  a  very  little  time.  If  the  pains  grow  íharp, 
ánd  the  fwellirigs  fo  diffufed,  as  not  to  be  burned  with 
moxa,  the  beft  remedy,  í  have  found,  is  from  a  piecc 
of  fcarlet  dipped  in  fcalding  brandy  laid  upon  the  af- 
fiifted  part,  and  the  heat  often  renewed  by  dropping 
it  upon  the  fcarlet  as  hdt  as  can  be  endured.;  and 
from  this  I  have  often  found  the  fame  fucceís  as  from 
íooxa,  and  without  breaking  the  íkin3or  lea  ving  any  fore. 

U  2  °  '  To 
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To  what  I  have  faid  in  another  place  of  the  fuleen, 
I  {hall  only  add  here,  that  whatever  the  fpleen  is, 
vvhether  a  difeafe  of  the  part  lo  called,  or  of  people 
that  ail  fomething,  but  they  know  not  what,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  a  very  ill  ingredient  into  any  other  difeafe,  and 
veiy  oleen  dangerous.  k  or,  as  liope  is  the  fovereign 
baliam  oí  life,  and  tne  be ft  cordial  in  all  diítempers 
both  ol  bouy  or  mind  •,  fo  fear,  and  regret,  and  me- 
lancholy  apprehenfions,  which  are  theulual  eftedts  of 
th.e  fpleen,  with  the  diílraftions,  difquiets,  or  at  leaft 
intranquillity,  they  occaíion,  are  the  worft  accidents 
that  can  attend  any  difeafes,  and  make  them  often 
mortal,  which  would  otherwile  pafs,  and  have  had 
but  a  common  courfe.  I  have  known  the  moft  bufy 
miniílers  of  frate,  moft  fortúnate  courtiers,  moftvigo- 
rous  youths,  moft  beautiful  virgins,  in  the  ftrength  or 
flower  of  their  age,  fmk  under  common  diftempers  by 
the  forcé  of  fuch  weights,  and  the  cruel  damps  and 
difturbances  thereby  given  their  fpirits  and  their  blood. 
It  is  no  matter  what  is  made  the  occaíion,  if  well  im- 
proved  by  fpleen  and  meiancholy  apprehenñons :  a  dif- 
appointed  hope,  a  blot  of  honour,  a  ftrain  of  confci- 
ence,  an  unfortunate  love,  an  acliing  jealoufy,  a  repi- 
ning  grief,  wilí  ferve  the  turn,  and  all  alike. 

í  remember  an  ingenióos  phyfician,  who  told  me, 
in  the  fanatic  times,  he  found  moft  of  his  patients  lo 
difturbed  by  troubles  of  confcience,  that  he  was  for- 
ced  to  play  the  divine  with  them  beíore  he  could  begin 
the  phyfician  ;  whofe  greateft  íkill  perhaps  often  lies 
in  the  inlufing  of  hopes,  and  inducing  fome  compo- 
fure  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  before  they  enter  upon 
the  other  operations  of  their  art:  and  this  ought  to 
be  the  firft  endeavour  of  the  patient  too,  without 
which  all  other  medicines  may  loíe  their  yirtue. 

1  he  two  great  bleffings  ol  life  are,  in  my  opinión, 
health  and  goocl  humour  i  and  nene  contribute  more  to 
one  another  j  without  health,  all  will  allow  life  to  be 

but 
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but  a  burden  •,  and  the  feveral  conditions  oí  fortune 
to  be  all  wearifome,  dull,  or  difagreeable,  without 
goodhumour  :  nordoes  any  feem  to  contribute  towards 
the  true  happinefs  of  life,  but  as  it  ferves  to  increafe 
that  treaíure,  or  to  preferve  it.  Whatever  other  dií- 
ferences  are  commonly  apprehended  in  the  feveral  con- 
ditions  of  fortune,  none  perhaps  will  be  fonnd  fo  truc 
or  fo  great,  as  what  is  made  by  thofe  two  circumftan- 
ces,  fo  little  regarded  in  the  common  courfe  or  purfuits 
of  mortal  men. 

Whether  long  life  be  a  bleffing  or  no,  God  Al- 
mighty  only  can  determine,  who  alone  knows  what 
length  it  is  Hke  to  run,  andhow  itis  like  to  be  attended. 
Sócrates  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was  pleafant  to  grow  oíd 
with  good  health  and  a  good  friend  ;  and  he  rnight 
have  reafon.  A  man  may  be  contení  to  live  while  he 
is  no  trouble  to  himfelf  or  his  friends-,  but  after  that, 
it  is  hard  if  he  be  not  content  to  die.  I  knew  and 
efteemed  a  perfon  abroad,  who  ufed  to  fay,  a  man  muft 
be  a  mean  wretrh  that  defired  to  live  after  threefcore 
years  oíd.  But  fo  rnuch,  I  doubt,  is  certain,  that  in 
iife,  as  in  wine,  he  that  will  drink  it  good,  muft  not 

draw  it  to  drep-s. 

1  _ 

Where  this  happens,  one  comfort  of  age  may  be, 
that  whereas  younger  men  are  ufually  in  pain,  wherj 
they  are  not  in  pleafure,  oíd  men  find  a  fort  of  píea- 
fure,  whenever  they  are  out  of  pain.  And  as  young 
men  often  lofe  or  impair  their  prefent  enjoyment,  bv 
raving  after  what  is  to  come,  by  vain  hopes,  or  fruit- 
lefs  fears  ^  fo  oíd  men  relieve  the  wants  of  their 
by  pleafing  reflexions  opon  what  is  paft.  Therefore 
men,  in  the  health  and  vigour  of  their  age,  íhould 
endeavour  to  fill  their  iives  with  reading,  with  travel, 
with  the  beft  converfation,  and  the  worthieft  aótions, 
cither  in  their  public  or  prívate  ftations,  that  they 
may  have  fomething  agreeable  left  to  feed  on,  whea 
phey  are  oíd,  by  pleafing  remembrances. 

U  3  But, 
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But  as  they  are  only  the  clean  beaíts  which  chew  thc 
cud,  when  they  have  fed  enough  ;  fo  they  muft  be 
clean  and  virtuous  men  that  can  refleft,  with  pleafure, 
tipon  the  paft  acpidents  or  courfes  of  their  lives.  Be- 
íides,  men  who  grow  oíd  with  good  feníe,  or  ’o-ood 
fortunes  and  good  nature,  cannot  want  the  pleafure 
oí  pleafing  others,  by  affifling  with  their  pife,  tneir 
credit,  and  their  advice,  fuch  as  deferve  it  *  as  well  as 

their  cate  of  children,  kindnefs  to  friends,  and  hounty 
,  to  fervants.  7 

But  there  cannot  indeed  live  a  more  unhappy  crea- 
ture  than  an  Ul-natured  oíd  man,  who  is  neither  capa¬ 
re  of  receiving  pleaiures,  ñor  femible  oí  doing  them 

¿-O  ornéis  s  sndj  in  fuch  a  condition,  it  is  time  to  leave 
them. 

Thus  nave  1  traced,  in  this  efiay,  whatever  has  fallen 
aH  niy  way  or  thonghts  to  o  hierve  concennng  life  and 
nealth,  and  whicn  i  conccived  might  be  of  any  pub- 
¿ic  me  to  oe  Known  or  coníidered  ;  the  plamneís 
wherewith  it  is  written  eafily  íhews,  there  could  be  no 
other  intention  :  and’it  rnay  at  leaft  país  like  a  Derby- 
jhne  cnaim,  which  is  uied  among  íick  cattle,  with 
t Hele  woros ;  ¡x  it  dees  thee  no  good,  it  will  do  thee 
¿io  harm.  '  '  '  ; 

^  I  o  fum  up  al!,  the  firíl  principie  of  health  and  long 
kfe  is  denved  froni  the  ftrength  of  cur  race  or  our 
birth,  which  gave  occafion  to  that  íaying,  Gaudeant 
faene  nati;  let  them  rejoice  that  are  happily  born.  Ac- 
cidents  are  not  in  our  povver  to  govern ;  fo  that  the 
beft  cares  or  provifions  for  life  and  health,  that  are 
left  us,  confift  in  the  difereet  and  températe  p'overn- 
.fnent  of  diet  and  exercife;  in  both  which  all  excefs  is 
io  be  avoided,  eipeciaily  in  the  comimon  ule  of  wine ; 
iyhereof  the  firíl  g'lafs  may  país  for  health,  thefecond 
for  good  híimour,  the  thi-rd  for  our  friends  5  but  the 
íourtli  is  fór  our  enemies.  ‘  '  * 

•H  r*  *  1  ■  -  -  ’  < 
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For  temperance  in  other  kinds,  or  in  general,  1  have 
given  its  charaófer  and  virtues  In  the  eflay  of  moxa, 
fo  as  to  need  no  more  upon  that  fubjedt  here. 

When,  in  default  or  defpite  of  all  thefe  cares,  or  by 
effeét  of  ill  airs  and  leafons,  acute  or  ítrong  difeaies 
may  arife,  recourfe  muft  be  had  tothe  beft  phyílcians 
that  are  in  reach,  whofe  fuccefs  will  depend  upon 
thought  and  care,  as  much  as  fkill.  In  all  difeaies  of 
body  or  mind,  it  is  happy  to  have  an  able  phyfician 
for  a  friend,  or  difcreet  friend  for  a  phyfician  *,  wmch 
is  fo  great  a  bleífing,  that  the  wife  man  will  have  it 
to  proceed  only  from  God,  where  he  fays,  “  A  íait 
ful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life,  and  he  that  fea*  me 
Lord  fhall  find  himf J 


i 
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HEROIC  V I R  T  U E 


MONG  all  the  endowments  of  nature, 
cr  improve'ments  of  art,  wheréin  men  have 
exceded  and  diftirvgu ííbed  the m íe  1  ves  moft 
jn  the  world,  there  are  two  only  that  have  had  the 
-  onoui  of  being  cailed  divine,  and  of  giying  that 
efteem  or  appeliation  to  fuch  as  poíTeíTed  them  in 
vcty  etiiinent  negrees;  which  are  heroic  virtu’e,  and 
poetry :  íor  prophecy  cannot  be  efteemed  any  ex- 
celkncy  oi  nature  or  of  art,  but  where-ever  it  is 
true,  is  an  impedíate  gift  of  God,  and  beftowed 
according  to  his  pleaíure,  and  opon  fubjedts  of  the 
meaneft  capacity,  upon  wornen  or  children,  or  even 
things  inanimate,  as  the  ibones  placed  in  the  high- 

prieft’s  breaft-plate,  which  were  a  lacree!  Oracle  amon? 
the  jev’-  ° 


‘w  V  V  o 
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I  WÜ1  leave  poetry  to  an  eíTay  by  itfelf,  and  dedi» 
cate  tliis  only  to  that  antiquated  íhriné  of  heroic 
virtue,  which,  howevcr  íorgotten,  or  unknown  in 
ktter  ages,  muft  yet  be  allowed  to  have  producecí 
’n  tne  wond  the  advantáges  moft  valued  amono* 
men,  and  vemeh  moft  diíxinguiíti  their  underftand- 
ings  and  their  lives  {rom  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 
¿reatures. 

i^nougn  it  dc  eaner  to  deicribc  heroic  virtue  by  the 
cfredts  and  exampies,  íhan  by  caufes  or  definitions,  yet 
íl  m  ay  oe  faici  to  ame  irom  fomegreatand  na  ti  ve  ex- 
ncy  of  umper  or  genios  tranfeending  the  common 

race 
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¿ace  of  mankind  in  wiídom,  goodnefs,  and^  forti- 
íude.  Thele  ingredients  advantaged  by  birth,  i m pro¬ 
ved  by  education,  and  añifted  by  fortune,  íeem  to 
rnake  that  noble  compoiition,  which  gives  fuch  a 
luftre  to  thofe  who  have  poíTeíTed  it,  as  made  them 
appear  to  commoneyes  fomething  more  than  mor  tais, 
and  to  have  been  boro  of  fome  mixture  between  di¬ 
vine  and  human  race;  to  have  been  honoured  and 
obeyed  in  their  lives,  and  after  their  deaths  bewailed 
and  adored. 

The  great.nefs  of  their  wifdom  appeared  in  theex- 
cellency  of  their  inventions ;  and  thef'e,  by  the  good¬ 
nefs  of  their  nature,  were  turned  and  exerciied  upon 
fuch  fubjeéts  as  were  of  general  good  to  man¬ 
kind  in  the  common  ufes  of  lite,  or  to  their  own 
conntries  in  the  inftitutions  of  fuch  laws,  orders,  or 
governments,  as  vrere  of  moft  eafe,  fafety,  and  advan- 
tage  to  civil  fociety.  Their  vaiour  was  employed  in 
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defenaing  tneir  own  conntries  riom  the  vioience  or 
ill  men  at  home,  or  enemies  abroad  ;  in  reducing  their 
barbarous  neighbours  to  the  fame  forros  and  orders 
of  civil  lives  and  inftitutions  •,  or  in  relieving  others 
from  the  cruelties  and  oppreíiions  of  tyranny  and 
violence. 

Thefe  are  all  comprehended  in  three  verles  of  Yirgii 
defcribing  the  blefied  ieats  in  Elyfium,  and  thoíe  that 
enjoyed  them : 

Hic  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  paíli. 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 

Quique  fui  memores  alios  fecere  merendó. 

Here  fuch,  as  for  their  country  wounds  receiv’d> 

Or  who  by  arts  invented  lile  improv’d, 

Or  by  deferving  made  themfelves  remember’d. 

And,  indeed,  the  charafterof  heroicvirtue  feemsto 
be,  in  fhort,  the  deferving  well  of  mankind.  Where 
this  is  chief  in  deftgn,  and  great  in  fuccefs,  the  pre- 
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tence  to  a  hero  lies  very  fair,  and  can  never  be  allowed 
wmioutit. 

I  have  iaid,  that  this  excellency  of  genius  muft  be 
nativo,  becaufe  it  can  never  grow  to  any  great  height, 

lf  nbf  ^I  yl.  aC,qUÍred  or  affe£ted  >  but  it  muft  be  en! 
nobled  by  birth  to  give  it  more  luftre,  efteem,  and 

authority ;  it  muft  be  cultivated  by  education  and  in- 

ltruuion,  to  improve  íts  growth,  and  direét  its  end 

and  apphcation ;  and  it  muft  be  affifted  by  fortune 

to  preíerve  it  to  maturity ;  becaufe  the  nobleft  fpirit 

or  genius  ín  the  worid,  if  it  falls,  though  never  fo 

bravely,  m  its  firft  enterprifes,  cannot  deferve  enou^h 

or  mamund  to  pretend  to  fo  great  a  reward,  as  the 

eueeia  of  heroic  virtue.  And  yet  perhaps  many  a 

pellón  lias  died  in  the  firft  battle  or  adventure  he  at- 

chieved,  and  lies  buried  in  filence  and  oblivion,  who, 

fiad  he  out-lived  as  many  dangers  as  Alexander  did, 

mignt  nave  íhined  as  bright  in  honour  and  fame.  Now 

fince  fio  many  ftars  go  to  the  making  up  of  this  con  - 

itellaaon,  it  is  no  wonder  it  has  io  feldom  appearedin 

tiie  \’/0l le.  5  ñor  that  when  it  does,  it  is  received  and 

followed  with  fo  much  gazing,  and  fo  much  venera- 
uon. 

Among  the  fimpler  ages  or  generations  of  men,  in 
ieveral  countries,  thofe  who  were  the  firft  inventors 
oí  arts  generally  received  and  applauded  as  moft  ne- 
ceflary  or  uíeful  to  human  life,  were  honoured  alive, 
and,  after  death,  worfhipped  as  Gods.  And  fo  were 
¡i'iOÍe,  who  had  been  the  firft  authors  of  any  good  and 
well  inftituted  civil  government  in  any  country,  by 
wluch  the  native  inhabitants  were  reduced  from  favao-e 
and  bruuifi  iiyes  to  the  faiety  and  convenience  offo- 
cieties,  the  enjoyment  of  property,  the  obfervance  of 
orders,  and  the  obcdience  of  laws ,  which  were  fol* 
lowed  by  fecurity,  plenty,  civiiity,  riches,  induftry, 
and  all  kinds  oí  arts.  T.  he  evident  advantages  and 
common  benefits  of  thefe  forts  of  inftitutions  made 

_ _ í _ 
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pcople  generally  inclined  at  lióme  to  obey  fuch  gover- 
nors,  the  neighbour  nations  to  efteem  them,  and  there- 
by  wiilingly  enter  into  their  prote&ion,  or  eafily  yield 
to  the  forcé  of  their  arms  and  prowefs.  I  hus  con- 
quefts  began  to  be  made  in  the  worid,  and  upon  tne 
fame  defigns  of  reducing  barbarous  nations  unto  civil 
and  well  re^ulated  conftitutions  and  governments,  and 
of  fubduing  thofe  by  forcé  to  obey  them,  who  refuied 
to  accept  wiilingly  the  advantages  of  life  or  condición 
that  were  thereby  offered  them.  Such  perfons  of  oíd, 
who,  excelling  in  thofe  virtues,  were  attended  by  tríele 
fortunes,  and  made  great  and  famous  ccnquefts,  and 
left  them  under  good  conftitutions  of  laws  and  go- 
vernments,  or  who  inftituted  excellent  and  lafting  or- 
ders  and  frames  of  any  political  ftate,  in  what  compafs 
foever  of  country,  or  under  what  ñame  foever  of  civil 
government,  were  obeyed  as  princes  or  lawgivers  in 
their  own  times,  and  were  calied,  in  after-ages,  by 
the  ñame  of  heroes. 

From  thefe  fources,  I  believe,  rnay  be  deduced  ali 
or  moft  of  the  theology  or  idolatry  of  all  the  ancient 
pagan  countries  within  the  compals  of  the  four  great 
empires,  fo  much  renowned  in  ftory,  and  perhaps  of 
fome  others,  as  great  in  their  conftitutions,  and  as  ex¬ 
tended  in  their  conquefts,  though  not  fo  much  cele- 
brated  or  obferved  by  learned  men. 

From  all  I  can  gather  upon  the  furveys  of  ancient 
ftory,  I  am  apt  to  conclude,  that  Saturn  was  a  king  of 
Crete,  and  expelíed  that  kingdom  by  his  fon.  That 
Júpiter,  having  drivenout  his  father  from  Crete,  con¬ 
quered  Greece,  or  at  leaft  the  Peloponnefus,  and  having 
among  thofe  inhabitants  introduced  the  ufe  of  agri- 
culture,  of  property  and  civility,  and  eítablifhed  a 
juft  and  regular  kingdom,  was  by  them  adored  as 
chief  of  their  gods. 

o 

Ante  Jovem  nulli  fubigebant  arva  coloni. 
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That  his  brother,  fifters,  fons,  and  daughters  wei*e 
woríhipped  likewiie,  for  the  inventions  of  thinws  chief- 
ly  ufeful,  neceíFary,  or  agreeable  to  human  ltfe.  So 
Neptune,  for  the  art  or  improvement  of  navigation  ; 
Vulcan,  for  that  of  forging  brafs  and  iron  ;  Minerva, 
oí  fjainning ;  Apollo,  of  muíic  and  poetry;  Mercury, 
of  manual  arts  and  merchandiíe ;  Bacchus,  for  the 
invention  of  wine  ;  and  Ceres,  of  corn. 

I  do  not  find  any  traces  left  by  which  a  probable 
conjeture  may  be  made  of  the  age  wherein  this  race 
oí  Saturn  flouriíhed  in  the  world,  ñor,  confequently, 
what  length  of  time  they  were  adored ;  for  as  to 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  it  is  generallyagreed,that  there 
were  more  than  one  or  two  of  thofe  ñames  in  very 
different  times,  and  perhaps  countries,  as  Greece  and 
Egypt  ;  and  that  the  lafí,  who  was  fon  of  Alemana, 
and  one  oí  the  Argonauts,  v/as  very  modern  in  re- 
fped  of  the  other  more  ancient,  who  was  contempo- 
rary  with  the  race  of  Júpiter.  But  the  ftory  of  that 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  who  are  faid  to  have  conquered 
India,  is  grown  too  obfcure  by  the  darle  íhades  of  fo 
great  antiquity,  or  difguifed  by  the  maík  of  fables  and 
fidiion  of  poets. 

The  lame  divine  honours  were  rendered  by  the  E- 
gyptians  to  Oiyns  ;  in  vvhofe  temple  was  inferibed  on 
a  pillar,  that  he  had  gone  through  all  countries,  and 
every  where  taught  men  all  that  he  fo.und  neceífary 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind  •,  by  the  Aliyrians 
to  Belus,  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  and  great  in¬ 
ventor  or  improver  of  aílronomy  among  the  Chal- 
deans ;  by  the  original  Latins  or  Hetrufcans,  to  Ja- 
nus,  who  introduced  agriculture  into  Italy  ;  and  thefe 
three  were  woríhipped  as  gods  by  thofe  ancient  and 
learned  nations. 

Ninns  and  Sefoñris  were  renowned  for  theirmighty 
conqueft,  and  efteemed  the  two  great  heroes  of  Aílyria 
and  of  Egypt  j  the  firít  having  extended  his  viólories 

to 
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to  the  river  Indus,  and  the  other  thofe  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  over  Afta,  as  far  as  Pontus.  T.  he  time  of  Ninus 
is  controverted  among  hiftorians,  being  by  fome  pla¬ 
ced  thirteen,  by  others  eight  hundred  years  before  Sar- 
danapalus  ♦,  but  that  ot  Sefoftris  is,  in  my  opinión, 
much  harder  to  be  afhrmed  :  for  I  do  not  fee  how 
their  opinión  can  be  allowed,  who  make  him  to  be 
Sefack,  that  took  Jeruíalem  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
fince  no  more  is  faid  in  feripture  of  the  progreis  of 
that  expedition  ;  ñor  is  the  time  of  it  mentioned  in 
the  Grecian  ftory,  though  fome  records  are  there  found 
of  all  that  pafied  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  with  di- 
ftinótion  enough.  But  the  moft  ancient  among  them 
fpeak  of  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  and  his  mighty  con- 
quefts,  as  very  ancient  then,  and  agree  the  kingdom 
of  Colchis  to  have  defeended  from  a  colony  there  efta- 
blifhed  by  thís  famous  king,  as  a  monument  how  far 
northward  his  vidtories  liad  extended.  Now  this 
kingdom  flouriíhed  in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
excelled  in  thofe  arts  of  magic  and  enchantments, 
which  they  were  thought  to  have  brought  with  them 
outofEgypt;  fo  as  I  think  the  ftory  of  this  king 
muft  be  reckoned  as  almoft  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
time. 

The  two  next  heroes  that  enter  the  feene,  are  the 
Theban  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  both  renowned  among 
the  Greeks  for  freeing  their  country  from  fterce  wild 
beafts,  or  from  fiercer  and  wilder  men  that  infefted  them ; 
from  robbers  and  fpoilers,  or  from  cruel  and  lawlefs 
tyrants.  Thefeus  was  befides  honoured  as  founder  of 
the  more  civil  ftate  or  kingdom  of  Athens,  which  city 
firft  began  to  fiourifh  and  grow  great  by  his  inftitu- 
tions,  though  his  father  had  been  king  of  the  fcattered 
villages  or  inhabitants  of  Attica. 

In  the  lame  age  flourifned  Minos  king  of  Crete,  re- 
puted  to  be  fon  oí*  Júpiter,  who  by  the  forcé  and 
number  of  his  fleets  became  lord  of  the  Egean 
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iflands  and  molí  of  the  coaíls  of  Greece,  and  was  re- 
nowned  as  a  hero  for  the  juílnefs  of  his  laws  and 
the  greatnels  or  Oís  reign. 

For  the  heroes  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wars,  fo 
much  celebrated  in  thofe  two  charming  poems,  which 
from  them  were  called  heroical,  though  it  is  eafy  to 
take  the  ir  chaiacters  from  thoíe  admirable  piótures 
drawn  of  them  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
find  them  in  the  relations  of  any  authentic  ftory.  That 
whicli  may  be  obferved  is,  that  all  the  condu6t  and 
courage  of  Hedor  were  employed  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  and  his  fatner  againít  a  foreign  invafion  : 
the  valour  of  Achilles  was  exercifed  in  the  common 
caule,  wherein  his  whole  nation  was  engaged  upon  the 
fatal  revenge  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  though  he  had 
been  aífured  by  certain  prophefies,  that  he  fhould  die 
before  the  wahs  of  Troy :  and  .¿Eneas,  having  em¬ 
ployed  his  utmoft  prowefs  in  defence  of  his  country, 
laved  his  father  and  the  Trojan  gods,  gathered  up  the 
remainders  of  his  ruined  country,  failed  to  Italy,  and 
there  founded  a  kingdom,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
greateft  empire  of  the  world. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  thefe,  Ly- 
curgus  inílituted  the  Spartan  líate  upon  laws  and  or- 
ders  fo  different  from  thofe  ufual  in  thofe  times  and 
countries,  that  more  than  human  authority  feemed 
necelfary  to  eílablifli  them  •,  and  the  Pythian  prieílefs 
told  him,  íhe  did  not  know  whether  llie  íhould  cali 
him  a  god  or  a  man.  And  indeed  no  civil  or  politic 
conílitutions  have  been  more  celebrated  than  his  by 
the  beil  authors  of  ancient  ftory  and  times. 

The  next  heroes  we  meet  with  upon  record,  were 
Romulus  and  Numa,  of  which  the  firíl  founded  the 
Román  city  and  líate,  and  the  other  poliílied  the  civil 
and  religious  orders  of  both  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
original  inllitutions  of  thefe  two  lawgivers  continued 
as  long  as  that  glorious  líate. 
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The. next  hero  that  carne  upon  the  ílage  was  Cy- 
rus,  who  freed  his  country  from  their  fervitude  to  the 
Medes,  erefted  the  Perfian  empire  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  AíTyrian,  adorned  it  with  excellent  conftitutions 
and  laws,  and  extended  it  weftward,  by  the  conqueft 
of  all  the  Lefíer  Aña  and  Lydia,  to  the  very  coaíts  of 
the  iEgean  fea.  Whether  the  pidture  of  Cyrus,  drawn 
by  Xenophon,  be  after  the  life,  or  only  imaginary,  we 
may  ñnd  in  it  the  trueft  charafter  that  can  be  given  of 
heroic  virtue  :  and  it  is  certain  his  memory  was  always 
celebrated  among  the  Perfians,  though  not  profecuted 
by  divine  honours,  becaufe  that  nation  adored  one  Su- 
preme  God,  without  any  reprefentation  or  idol  i  and 
in  the  next  place  the  fun,  to  whom  alone  they  ofFered 
facrifices. 


Alexander  was  the  next  renowned  in  ftory,  having 
founded  the  Grecian  monarchy  by  the  entire  conqueft 
of  the  Perfian,  and  extended  it  by  the  addition  of 
Greece  and  Macedón.  But  he  attained  not  the  efteem 
or  appellation  of  an  hero,  though  he  affecled  and 
courted  it  by  his  mother’s  (lories  of  his  birth,  and  by 
the  flatteries  of  the  prieft  and  Oracle  of  Júpiter  Arri¬ 
món.  Hispretence  was  juftly  excluded  by  his  intem- 
perance  in  vvine,  in  anger,  and  in  luft,  and  more  yet 
by  his  cruelties  and  his  pride :  for  true  honour  has 
fomething  in  it  fo  humorous,  as  to  follow  commonly 
thofe  who  avoid  and  negledl  it,  rather  than  thofe  who 
feek  and  purfue  it.  Befides,  he  inftituted  no  orders 
or  frame  of  government  in  the  kingdoms  either  of 
Macedón  or  Perfia,  b  ut  ral  her  corrupted  and  diforder- 
ed  thofe  he  found •,  and  feems  to  have  ov/ed  the  fue- 
ceñes  of  his  enterprizes  to  the  counfels  and  conduít  of 
his  father’s  oid  officers,  after  .whofe  difgrace  and  f all 
immediatdy  fucceeded  that  of  hisrfortune  and  his  life. 
Y  ti  he  muft  be  allowed  to  have  much  contributed  to‘ 
his  own  glory  and  fame  by  a  great  native  genios  and 
unlimited  bounty,  and  by  the  greateft  boldnefs  of  en- 
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terprize,  fcorrí  of  danger,  and  fearlelTnefs  of  deaífi,- 
that  cotild  be  ih  any  mortal  man.  He  was  a  prodigy 
of  valour  and  of  fortune  ;  but  whether  iris  virtues  or 
his  faults  were  greateft,  is  hard  to  be  decided. 

CíEÍar,  who  is  commonly  efteemed  to  have  been 
founder  of  the  Román  empire,  feems  to  have  pofTeíTed 
very  eminently  all  the  qualities,  both  native'and  ac- 
quned,  tii.it  cnt^i  mto  the  compoíition  of  an  hero, 
but  failed  of  the  attribute  of  honour,  becaufe  he  over- 
threvv  the  laws  of  his  own  country  and  orders  of  his 
ftate,  and  raifed  his  greatnefs  by  the  coñqueft  of  his 
fellow-eitizens,  more  than  of  their  feriemies ;  and  after 
he  carne  to  the  empire  lived  not  to  perfect  the  frame 
of  fuch  a  government,  or  atchieve  fuch  conquefts  as 
he  feems  to  have  had  in  defign. 

Thefe  four  great  monarchies,  with  the  fmaller  king- 
doms,  principalities,  and  ftates  that  v/ere  fwallovved 
up  by  their  conquefts  and  extent,  make  the  fübjedfc  of 
what  is  called  ancient  ftory,  and  are  fo  excellently  re-' 
lated  by  the  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ftill  ex- 
tant  and  in  common  vogue,  fo  commented,  enlarged, 
reduced  into  order  of  time  and  place,  by  many  more 
of  the  modern  writers,  that  they  are  known  to  all 
men  who  profeís  to  fcudy  or  entertam  themfelves  with 
reading.  The  orders  and  inftitutions  of  thefe  feveral 
governments,  their  progrefs  and  duration,  their  fuc- 
ceftes  or  decays,  their  events  and  revolutions,  make 
the  common  themes  of  fchools  and  colieges,  the  ftu- 
dy  oí  learned,  and  the  converfation  of  idle  men,  the 
arguments  of  hiftories,  poems,  and  romances.  From 
the  aólions  and  fortunes  of  thofe  princes  and  lawgivers 
are  drawn  the  common  examples  of  virtue  and  ho¬ 
nour,  the  reproaches  of  vice,  which  are  illuílrated  by 
the  felicities  or  misfortunes  that  attend  them.  From 
the  events  and  revolutions  of  thefe  governments  are 
drawn  the  ufual  inftruélions  of  princes  and  ftatefmen, 
and  the  difcourfes  and  refiections  of  the  greateft  wits 
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and  writers  upon  the  politics.  From  tile  orders  and 
inftitutions,  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  empires 
and  ftates,  the  fages  of  law  and  of  juftice,  in  all 
countries,  endeavour  to  deduce  the  very  common  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  particular  ci¬ 
vil  or  municipal  of  kingdoms  and  provinces.  From 
thefe  they  draw  their  arguments  and  precedents  in 
all  dilputes  concerning  the  pretended  excellencies  or 
defaults  of  the  feveral  forts  of  governments  that  are 
extolled  or  decried,  accufed  or  defended  concerning 
the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  of  invafion  and  defence 
between  fovereign  princes,  as  well  as  of  authority 
and  obedience,  of  prerogative  and  liberty,  in  civil  con- 
tentions. 

Yet  the  ftage  of  all  thefe  empires,  and  revolutions 
of  all  thefe  heroic  aftions,  and  thefe  famous  conftitu- 
tions  (how  great  or  how  wife  foever  any  of'them  are 
efteemed)  is  but  a  limited  compafs  of  earth,  that  leaves 
out  many  vaft  regions  of  the  world,  the  which,  though 
accounted  barbarous,  andlittle  taken  notice  ofin  ftoryg 
or  by  .any  celebrated  authors,  yet  have  a  right  to  come 
in  for  their  voice,  in  agreeing  upon  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations  (for  aught  I  know)  as  well  as  the  reíl  that 
have  arrogated  it  wholly  to  themfelves  *,  and  béíides, 
in  my  opinión,  there  are  fome  of  them,  that,  upon 
enquiry,  will  be  found  to  have  equalled  or  exceeded 
all  the  others  in  the  wifdom  of  their  conftitutions, 
the  extent  of  their  conquefts,  and  the  duratipn  of  their 
empires  or  ftates. 

The  famous  fcene  of  the  four  great  monarchies  was 
that  midland  part  of  the  world,  which  was  bounded 
en  the  eaft  by  the  river  Indus,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  *,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  the 
Cafpian  and  the  Euxine  feas,  and  the  Danube ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  mountain  Atlas,  Ethiopia,*  Arabia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Indus,  by  the  fouthern 
ocean. 
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Ic  is  true,  that  Semiramis  and  Alexander  are  faid  to 
llave  conquered  India  •,  but  the  firít  feems  only  to  have 
fubdued  lome  parts  of  it  that  lie  upon  the  borders 
of  that  river  •,  and  Alexander’s  atchievements  there 
feem  rather  likeajourney  than  a  ccnqueft  •,  and  though 
he  pierced  through  the  country,from  Indus  to  Ganges, 
yet  he  left  even  undifcovered  the  greateft  parts  of 
that  mighty  región,  which  by  the  ancients  was  report- 
ed  to  contain  an  hundred  and  eighteen  great  and  po- 
pulous  nations,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know,  were 
never  conquered  but  by  the  Tartars. 

I  reckon  neither  Scythia  ñor  Arabia  for  parts  of 
that  ancient  fcene  of  adlion  and  ílory ;  for,  though  • 
Cyrus  and  Darius  entered  the  firíl,  yet  they  foon  left  it, 
one  with  lofs  of  his  honour,  ana  the  other  of  his  life. 
And  for  Arabia,  I  neither  find  itwas  ever  conquered, 
or  indeed  well  diícovered  orfurveyed;  ñor  much  more 
know,  than  by  the  commerce  of  their  fpices  and 
perfumes ;  I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  is  callee! 
Arabia  Félix,  and  is  environed  on  three  ñdes  by  the 
fea;  for  the  northern  íkirts,  that  join  to  Syria,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  conquefts  or  commerce  of  the  four  great 
empires  •,  but  that  which  feems  to  have  fecured  the 
other  is  the  flóny  and  fandy  defarts,  through  which 
no  armies  can  pafs  for  want  of  water. 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world, .  as  it  lies 
at  prefent  before  us,  fince  the  difeoveries  made  by  the 
navigations  of  thefe  three  laft  centuries,  we  íhall  ea- 
fily  find  what  vaft  regions  there  are  which  have  been 
left  out  of  that  ancient  fcene  on  all  fides :  and  thoush 
paíTing  for  barbarous,  they  have  not  been  eíleemed 
worth  the  pens  of  any  goocl  authors,.  and  are  known 
only  by  common  and  poor  relátions  of  traders,  fea» 
ni  en,  or  travellers  •,  yet,  by  all  I  have  read,  I  am  in- 
clined  to  believe  that  fome  of  thefe  out-lying  parts  of 
the  world,  however  nnknown  by  the  ancients,  and  over- 
looked  by  theniodern  learned,  may  yet  have  aíforded 
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hs  much  matter  of  aótion  and  fpeculation,  as  the  other 
fcene  fo  much  celebrated  in  ítory ;  I  mean  not  only 
in  their  vaft  extern,  and  variety  of  foils  and  climates, 
with  their  natural  produdtions,  but  even  in  the  excel- 
lent  conftitutions  of  laws  and  cuftoms,  the  wiíe  and 
laíling  íoundations  of  ftátes  and  etapires,  and  the 
mighty  ñights  of  conquefts  that  have  rifen  from  fuch 
orders  and  inftitutions. 

Now,  becaufe  the  firft  fcene  is  fuch  a  bcatcn  road, 
and  this  fo  little  known  or  traced,  I  am  content  to 
take  a  fhort  lurvey  of  our  four  great  fchemes  of  go- 
vernment  or  empire  that  have  lprung  and  grown  to 
mighty  heights,  lived  very  long,  and  flonriíhed  much 
in  theíe  remóte  (and,  as  we  will  have  it,  more  ignoble) 
regions  of  the  world  ;  whereof  one  is  at  the  fartheft 
degree  of  our  éafterh  longitude,  being  the  kingdom  of 
China.  The  next  is  at  the  fartheft  weftern,  which  is 
that  of  Perú.  The  third  is  the  outmoft  of  our  north- 
ern  latitude,  which  is  Scythia  or  Tartary.  And  the 
fourth  is  Arabia,  which  lies  very  far  upen  the  fouthern. 

For  that  vaft  continent  of  Africa  that  extends  be- 
tween  mount  Atlas  and  the  fouthern  ccean,  though 
it  be  found  to  fwarm  in  people,  to  abound  in  gold,  to 
contain  many  great  kingdoms,  and  infinite  fmaller 
principalities,  to  be  pierced  by  thofe  tv/o  famous  ri- 
vers  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  to  produce  a  race  of 
men  that  feem  hardlyof  the  fame  fpecies  with  thereft 
of  mankind  ;  yet  I  cannot  find  any  traces  of  that  he- 
roic  virtue  that  may  entitle  them  to  any  finare  in  this 
eiTay.  For  whatever  remains  in  ftory  of  Atlas,  or  his 
kingdom  of  oíd,  is  fo  obfeured  with  age  or  fiables, 
that  it  may  go  along  with  thofe  of  the  Atlantic  iílands  ; 
tnough  I  know  not  whether  thefe  themíelves  were  by 
Solon  or  Plato  ¡ntended  for  fables  or  no,  or  for  relations 
they  had  met  with  among  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and 
which  perhaps  were  by  them  otherwife  eíteemed. 
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bounded  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  ocean,  toj 
tlie  north  by  a  ftone  wall  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
long,  raifed  againft  the  invafion  of  the  Tartars ;  and 
to  the  weft  by  vaft  and  unpaflable  mountains  or  defarts, 
which  thelabour  orcuriofity  of  no  mortal  man  has  been 
ever  yetknown  to  have  pierced  through,  or  given  any 
account  of.  When  Alexander  would  have  paffed  the 
river  Ganges,  he  was  told  by  the  Indians  that  nothing 
beyond  it  was  inhabited,  and  that  all  was  either  im- 
paffable  marfhes,  lying  between  great  rivers,  or  fandy 
defarts,  or  fteep  mountains,  full  only  of  wild  beafts,. 
but  wholly  deftitute  of  mankind.  So  as  Ganges  was 
efteemed  by  ancients  the  bound  of  the  eaftern  world^ 
fince  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  and  extent  of  navigation, 
it  is  found  thatthere  are  feveral  populous  kingdóms  lie 
between  Ganges  and  the  defarts  or  mountains  that  di¬ 
vide  them  from  China ;  as  Pegu,  Siam,  Giróte,  and 
others  lie  in  this  fpace,  coafting  along  the  borders  of 
great  rivers  northwards,  which  are  faid  to  run  about 
the  length  of  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  all  of  them  to 
rife  from  one  mighty  lake  in  the  mountains  of  Tar- 
tary.  But  from  none  of  thefe  kingdóms  is  known 
any  other  way  of  paíTage  or  commerce  into  China 
than  by  fea. 

From  Indoítan,  or  the  Mogul’s  country,  there  is 
none  other  ufual ;  and  fuch  as  travel  from  thence  by 
lana  are  forced  to  go  many  degrees  northward  before 
they  turn  to  the  eaft,  to  pafs  many  favage  kingdóms 
or  countries  of  the  Tartars,  to  travel  through  vaft 
fandy  defarts,  and  other  prodigious  high  and  fteep 
mountains,  where  no  carriage  or  beaft  is  able  to  pafs, 
but  only  men  on  foot*3  and  over  one  m'ountain  par- 
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ticiilarly,  eíteemed  the  higheft  in  the  world,  wherethe 
air  is  ío  thin,  that  mea  cannot  travel  over  it  without 
danger  of  their  lives  ,  and  never  in  fummer  without 
being  poifoned  by  the  (cent  of  certain  herbs  that  grovv 
opon  it,  which  is  mortal  when  they  are  in  flower. 
After  eight  or  nine  months  journey  from  the  Mogul’s 
court,  feveral  perforas  have  travelled  this  way,  till 
they  carne  to  the  vvall  that  defends  or  divides  China 
from  Tartary,  and  fo  to  the  imperial  city  of  Peking, 
fituate  in  the  northcrn  pares  of  this  mighty  región, 
which  the  Chinefes  cali  a  world  by  itfelf,  and  eíteem 
themfelves  the  only  reafonable  and  civihzed  people, 
having  no  neighbours  on  three  fides,  and  to  the  nortíi 
only  the  Tartars,  v/hom  they  eíteem  but  another  fort 
of  wild  or  brutiíh  men ;  and  therefore  they  fay  in 
common  proverb,  that  the  Chíneles  only  íce  with  two 
eyes,  and  all  other  men  but  with  one. 


By  this  fituation,  and  by  a  cuftom  orlawvery  an¬ 
cle  nt  amono;  them,  of  fuífering  no  ítranger  to  come 
into  their  country,  or,  if  they  do,  not  permitting  him 
to  go  out,  or  return  any  more  to  bis  ov/n,  this  vafe 
continent  continued  very  long,  and  wholly  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  the  world  •,  and,  forafmuch  as  i  can 
find,  was  firft  difeovered  to  us  by  Paulos  Vene  tus,  who 
about  íour  hundred  years  ago  made  a  voyage  from 
Venice  through  Armenia,  Períia,  anci  leva  \ú  parts  of 
Tartary,  to  that  which  he  ñames  the  kingdomofCa- 
taya,  and  to  the  famous  city  of  Cambalu  (as  he  calis 
them)  and,  after  feventeen  years  refidence  of  his  fa- 
ther  and  himfelf  in  that  court  of  the  great  cham, 
TCturned  to  Venice  and  left  the  world  a  large  account 
of  this  voyage. 

Since  his  time,  and  within  two  or  three  hundred 


years,  feveral  miffionary  rners  and  jeíuits  have,  up- 
on  devotion  or  command  of  their  íuperiors,  pierced 
with  infinite  pains  and  dangers  through  thefe  vafe  and 
íavage  regions,  forne  from  the  Mogul’s  country,  lome 
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through  Armenia  and  Perfia,  and  arrived  at  Pekín 
which  1  make  no  queftion  (by  comparing  aíl  their  íe- 
veral  accounts  and  reiations)  is  the  íame  famous  city 
that  is  cabed  Cambalu  by  Paules  Vene  tus,  feated  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  which  is  by  him  called 
Cataya.  The  reaíon  of  this  difference  in  ñames  was, 
that  when  Paulns  Veneros  was  there,  the  cham  of  Eaft 
Tartary,  called  Cataya,  had  pcflefled  himfelf  by  con- 
queffc  of  leverál  northern  provinces  of  China,  as  wcll 
as  that  of  Feking,  where  he  made  his  refidence,  and 
which  was  like  the  reít  of  his  empire  calied  Cataya, 
and  the  chief  city  Cambalu,  by  a  Tartar  ñame.  After 
fome  time  ail  thele  provinces  were  again  recovered  by 
the  Chíneles  írom  the  Tartars,  and  re'turned  to  their 
oid  Chinde  appellations  ;  and  the  king  of  China,  who 
then  expelled  the  Tartars,  fixed  the  featof  his  empire 
at  Pekíng  (which  had  been  formerly  at  Nanking  and  at 
Quiníav)  that  the  forcé  of  his  arrnies,  lyingtherea- 
bouts,  might  be  ready  to  deferid  that  frontier  againft 
the  funous  invafions  of  the  Tartars,  whereof  they  had 
íeveral  times  felt  the  rage  and  danger. 

After  this  recovery.  China  continued  in  peace,  and 
profperous  under  their  own  emperors,  till  about  the 
year  1616,  when  the  Tartars  again  invaded  them,  and 
after  a  long  and  bloody  war  of  above  thirty  years,  in 
the  end  made  themfelyes  abluí  ute  mafters  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  lo  it  has  ever  lince  continued. 

This  región,  commonly  known  by  the  ñame  of 
China,  exrends  about  eighteen  hundred  miles,  or  thir¬ 
ty  den  rees  of  northern  and  fouthern  latitude.  It  is 

j  ^-0 

not  eíteemed  fo  much  of  longitude  •,  but  this  is  more 
uncertain,  the  journey  through  the  whole  country 
from  eaft  to  weft  having  not,  that  I  find,  been  ever 
performed  by  any  European  ;  and  the  accounts  taken 
oniy  from  report  of  the  natives.  Ñor  is  it  eafily 
agreed  where  the  habitable  parts  of  China  deter¬ 
míne  weftward,  lince  fome  authors  iay,  they  end  in 
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«mountains  ílored  only  with  wild  beaíls  and  wild  men, 
Chat  have  neither  laws  ñor  language,  ñor  other  com- 
merce  with  the  Chinefes,  than  by  defcents  fometimes 
made  upon  them  for  rapiñes  or  for  rapes :  and  othei 
authors  lay,  there  are  fuch  inaccefiible  mountains  even 
in  the  midft  of  China,  fo  as  the  firft  accounts  may 
have  left  out  great  countries  beyond  thefe  mountains, 
which  they  took  for  the  utmoft  border  of  this  king- 
dom. 

Wh  ate  ver  length  it  has,  which  by  none  ís  eíleemed 
lefs  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  the  greateft,  richeft,  and  moít  populous 
kingdom  now  known  in  the  world-,  and  will  perhaps 
be  found  to  oweits  riches,  forcé,  civility,  and  íelicity, 
to  the  admirable  conílitution  of  its  government,  more 
than  any  other. 

This  empire  confifts  of  fifteen  feveral  kingdoms, 
which  at  leaft  have  been  fo  of  oíd,  thougli  now  go- 
verned  as  provinces  by  their  feveral  viceroys,  who 
yet  live  in  greatneis,  Iplendor,  and  riches,  equal  to 
the  great  and  fovereign  kings.  In  the  whole  kingdom 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-five  capital  cines,  of 
mighty  extent  and  magnificent  building,and  onethou- 
fand  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  lefíer  cities,  but  all 
walled  round ;  the  number  of  villages  is  infinite,  and 
no  country  in  the  known  world  lo  full  of  mhabitants, 
ñor  fo  improved  by  agriculture,  by  infinite  growth  of 
numerouscommodities,  by  canals  of  incredible  length, 
conjunótions  of  rivers,  convenience  of  ways  for  the 
tranfportation  of  all  forts  of  goods  and  commodities 
from  one  province  to  another,  1o  as  no  country  has  fo 
great  trade,  though  till  very  lately  they  never  had  any 
but  among  themíelves-,  and  what  there  is  nowforeign 
among  them  is  not  driven  by  the  Chinefes  going  out  of 
their  country  to  manage  it,  but  only  by  the  pe  *miffion. 
of  the  Portuguefes  and  Dutch  to  come  and  trade  in 

fome  fkirts  of  their  fouthern  provinces. 
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,tor  teíhmomes  of  their  greatnefs,  I  íhall  only  add 
what  ís  agreed  of  their  famous  wall,  and  of  their  city 
Pekmgv  The  ftone-wall,  which  divides  the  northern 
parts  of  China  from  Tartary,  is  reckoned  by  femé 
tweive,  by  others  nine  hundred  miles  long,  runnincr 
over  rocKS  and  hills,  through  marihes  and  defarts" 
and  makmg  vvay  for  rivers  by  mighty  arches  Ti-  is 
forty-nye  foot  high,  and  twenty  foot  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom,  divided  at  certain  fpaces  bygreattowers.  lt 
was  buiít  above  two  thoufand  years  ago,  but  with  fuch 
admírame  architeccure,  that,  where  fome  gaps  have 
not  been  oroken  dovvn  by  the  Tartars  upon  their  ir- 
uiptiOiia,  tne  reit  is  itill  as  entire  as  when  it  wasfirít 

bu!!t‘  V'cr  ,king  that  raiíed  this  wall  appointed  a 
mimen  or  /oidiers,  vvho  were  lifted  and  paid,  for  the 

deíence  of  it  againft  the  Tartars,  and  took  their 

turns  by  certain  numbers  at  certain  times,  for  the 
gtiard  of  this  frontier. 


í  he  imperial  city  of  Peking  is  nothing  fo  lame  as 
ieveral  other  cines  of  China  (whereof  Nankino-  is 
tut  e  mea  the  greateft)  but  is  a  regular  four-fquare  j^the 
v.ali  cu  each  hde  is  fix  miles  in  length  in  each  of 
tnde  fides  are  three  gates,  and  on  each  fide  of  each 
g.u.e  aie  gieatpalaces  or  iorts  ror  the  guards  belono-- 
n.g  to  them,  voicn  a¡e  a  thoufand  men  to  each  gate, 
The  ftreets  run  quite  crofs,  with  a  thorough  view^ancí 
paíiage  íiorn  eacn  gate  to  tihat  which  is  over  againít  it 

!  ■  tac  oppofne  ritiej  and  thele  ftreets  are  ranced  full 
of  ftately  houfes. 


i  he  palace  oí  the  emperor  is  three  miles  in  com¬ 
país,  confiíling  of  three  courts,  one  within  the 
other,  whereof  the  laft  (where  the  emperor  lodo-es)  is 
mancired  paces  fquare  -,  the  other  two  are  filled 
Wjth  his  domeftics,  cfFicers,  and  guards  to  the  nm-nber 
oí  fixceen  thoufand  períons.  Without  thefe  courts 
are  large  and  delicious  gardens,  many  artificial  rocks 
and  huís,  iticams  of  nvcrs  c¡rawn  into  ieveral  canals 
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faced  with  fquare  ítone,  and  the  whole  atchieved  with 
fuch  admirable  invention,  coft,  and  workmaníhip, 
that  nothing  ancient  or  módem  feems  to  come  near  it; 
and  all  ferved  with  fuch  magnificence,  order,  and 
fplendor,  that  the  audience  of  a  foreign  ambañador, 
at  Peking,  feems  a  íight  as  great  and  noble  as  one  of 
the  triumphs  at  Rome. 

As  other  nations  are  ufually  diftinguiíhedinto  Noble 
and  Plebeian,  fo  that  of  China  may  be  diftinguiíhed 
into  Learned  and  Illiterate.  The  laít  malees  up  the 
body  and  mafs  of  the  peoplewho  aregoverned,  the  firfh 
comprehends  all  the  magiftratesthatgovern,  and  thofe 
who  may  in  time  or  courfe  fucceed  thern  in  the  magi- 
ítracy  ;  for  no  other  than  the  learned  are  ever  employ- 
ed  in  the  government,  ñor  any  in  the  greateft  charges, 
that  are  not  of  thofe  ranks  or  degrees  of  learning  that 
malee  them  termed  fages,  or  phiiofophers,  or  dodtors 
among  them. 

But  to  comprehend  what  this  governmentof  China 
is,  and  what  the  perfons  employed  in  it,  there  will  be 
a  necefiity  of  knowing  what  their  learning  is,  and 
how  it  makes  them  fit  for  government,  very  contrary 
to  what  ours  in  Europe  is  obferved  to  do,  and  the  rea- 
fon  of  fuch  different  eífefts  from  the  fame  caufe. 

The  two  great  heroes  of  the  Chinefe  nation  were  Fo- 
hu  and  Confuchu,  whofe  memories  have  always  conti- 
nued  among  them  facred  and  adored.  Fohu  lived 
abont  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  was  the  firít  foun- 
der  of  their  kingdonv,  the  progrefs  whereof  has  ever 
fince  continued  upon  their  records  fo  ciear,  that  they 
are  íleemed  by  the  miffionary  jefuits  unqueftionable 
and  infallible.  For,  after  the  death  of  every  king, 
thefucceíTor  appoints  certain  perfons  to  write  the  me¬ 
morable  aólions  of  his  predeceíToFs  reign,  and  of 
thefe  an  epitome  is  afterwards  drawn  and  entered  into 
their  regifters.  Fohu  firít  reduced  them  from  the 
common  original  lives  of  mankind,  introduced  agri- 

culture, 
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culture,  wedlock,  diftinótion  of  fexes  b y  different  ha- 
bits,  laws,  and  orders  of  government :  he  invented 
charadters,  and  left  feveral  íhort  tables  or  writings  of 
aftronomy  or  obfervations  of  the  heavens,  of  mora- 
lity,  of  phyfic,  and  political  government.  The  cha- 
radters  he  ufed  feern  to  have  been  partly  ftrait  lines 
of  different  lengths,  and  diftinguiíhed  by  dLTerent 
points,  and  partly  hieroglyphics  •,  and  thefe  in  time 
were  followed  by  charaéters,  of  which  each  expreífed 
on'e  word. 

In  thefe  feveral  ways  were  for  many  centuries 
compofed  many  books  among  the  Chindes,  in  many 
forts  of  learning,  elpecially  natural  and  moral  phi- 
lofophy,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  phyfic,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Something  above  tvvo  thoufand  yearsago  lived  Con- 
fuchu,  the  moft  learned,  wife,  and  virtuous  of  all  the 
Chíneles  •,  andforwhom  both  the  king  and  magifrrates 
in  his  own  age,  and  all  of  them  in  the  ages  fince,  feetn 
to  have  had  the  greatefl  deference  that  has  any  where 
been  rendered  to  any  mortal  man.  He  writ  many 
tradts,  and  in  them  digefted  all  the  learning  of  the 
ancients,  even  from  the  firft  writing  or  tables  of  Fohu, 
at  leaft  all  that  he  thought  neceffary  or  ufeful  to  man- 
kind  in  their  perfonal,  civil,  or  political  capacities ; 
v/hich  were  then  received  and  fince  profecuted  with  fo 
great  efceem  and  veneration,  that  none  has  queftioned 
whatever  he  writ,  but  adrnitted  it,  as  the  trueft  and 
beíl  rules  of  Opinión  and  life ;  fo  that  it  is  enough  in 
all  argument  that  Confuchu  has  faid  it. 

Some  time  after  lived  a  king,  who,  to  raife  a  new 
period  of  time  from  his  own  ñame  and  reign,  endea- 
voured  to  abolifh  the  memory  of  all  that  had  paffed 
before  him,  and  caufed  all  books  to  be  burnt,  except 
thofe  of  phyfic  and  agriculture.  Gut  of  this  ruin  to 
learning  efeaped,  either  by  chance,  or  fome  prívate  in- 
duftry,  the  epitomes  or  regifters  of  the  feveral  íucceí- 
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jions  of  their  kings  fince  Fohu,  and  thewoiks  of  Con- 
fuchu,  or  at  leaft  a  part  oí  them,  which  have  lately 
in  France  bcen  printed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  a 
learned  preface,  by  fome  of  the  miífionary  jefuits,  un- 
der  the  title  of  the  Works  of  Confucius. 

After  the  death  of  this  tyrannous  and  ambitious 
king,  thefe  writings  carne  abroad,  and,  being  the 
only  remainders  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  learning,  were 
received  with  general  applaufe,  or  rather  veneration  : 
four  learned  men,  having  long  addióted  themíelves  to 
the  ftudy  of  thefe  books,  writ  four  feveral  traóts  or 
comments  npon  them;  and  one  of  the  fucceeding 
kings  made  a  law,  that  no  other  learning  íhould  be 
taught,  ífudied,  or  exerciied,  but  what  was  extraíled 
out  of  thefe  five  books ;  and  ío  learning  has  ever  fince 
continued  in  China,  wholly  confined  to  the  writings  of 
thofe  five  men,  or  rather  to  thofe  of  their  prince  of 
philofophers,  the  great  and  renowned  Conrucius. 

The  fum  of  his  writings  feem  to  be  a  body  or  di- 
geftion  of  ethics,  that  is,  of  all  moral  virtues,  either 
perfonal,  ceconomical,  civil,  or  political,  and  framed 
for  the  inílitution  and  condudt  of  men’s  lives,  their 
families,  and  their  governments,  but  chiefly  of  the 
laft :  the  bent  ofhis  thoughts  and  reafonings  running 
up  and  down  this  fcale,  that  no  people  can  be  happy 
but  under  good  governments,  and  no  governments 
happy  but  over  good  men ;  and  that  for  the  felicity 
of  mankind,  all  men  in  a  nation,  from  the  prince  to 
the  meaneft  peafant,  íhould  endeavour  to  be  good,  and 
wife,  and  virtuous,  as  far  as  his  own  thoughts,  the 
precepts  of  others,  or  the  laws  of  his  country  can  in- 
ílrucf  him. 

The  chief  principie  he  feems  to  lay  down  for  a 
foundation,  and  builds  upon,  is,  that  every  man  ought 
to  ftudy  and  endeavour  the  improving  and  perfeóting 
of  his  own  natural  reafon  to  the  greateft  height  he  is 
capable?  fo  as  he  may  never  (or  as  feldom  as  can  be) 
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err  and  fwerve  from  the  law  of  nature  in  the  co-iríc 
and  conduft  of  his  life  :  that  this,  being  not  to  be 

^  ne  \v  íth  3ut  much  thought?  enquiry,  and  dilioence, 
malees  ftudy  andpmlcfophy  neceflary  •  which  maches 
men  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad/either  in  its  own 
nature  or  for  theirs  ;  and  confequently  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  is  to  be  avoided,  by  every  man  in  his 
íeveral  ftation  or  capacity.  That  in  this  Perfe¿ficn 
o  .  natu™  rea  fon  confias  the  períection  of  body  and 
mmd,  and  the  utmoít  or  íupreme  happinefs  of  man- 
kmd;  that  the  means  and  rules  to  attain  this  per¬ 
fección  are  chiefly  not  to  wi! i  or  deíire  any  thincr  but 
what  is  confonant  to  his  natural  reafon,  ñor  anynhino- 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  the  gcod  and  happinefs  of 
other  men,  as  weil  as  our  own.  To  this  end  is  pre- 
ícribed  the  eonftant  courfe  and  practice  of  the  feveral 
vix  i_ues,  known  and  agreed  lo  generally  in  the  world; 
among  wnich,  courtely  or  civility  and  gratitude  are 
cardinal  with  them.  In  íliort,  the  whole  feope  of  ail 
Confuciuo  haswnt  leems  aimedonly  at  teachmgmen  to 
live  weil,  andto  govern  well ;  how  parents,  *mafters, 
and  magiftrates  íhould  rule,  and  how  children,  fer- 
vants,  and  fubjeéts  íhould  obey. 

- -b  Tío,  vVidi  tne  many  particular  rules  and  ínílruc- 
ticns,  fbr  either  períonal,  ceconomical,  or  political 
wifdorn  and  virtue,  is  difcourfed  by  him  with  great 
compafs  of  knowledge,  excellence  of  feníe,  reach  of 
wit,  and  illuílrated  with  elegance  of  ftyle,  and  aptnefs 
oí  íiniilitudes  andexamples,  as  may  be  eafily  concei- 
ved  by  any  that  can  allow  for  the  lamenefs  and  íliort- 
neís  of  tranílations  out  oflanguage  and  manners  of 
writing  infinitely  differing  from  ours.  So  as  the  man 
appears  to  have  Leen  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius, 
of  mighty  lcarning,  admirable  virtue,  excellent  n¿ 
tin  e,  a  tiue  patnot  01  his  country,  and  lover  of  man- 
kind. 
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This  is  the  learning  of  the  Chinefes,  and  all  other 
forts  are  either  difufed  or  ignoble  among  them ;  all 
that  which  we  cali  lcholaftic  or  polemic,  is  unknownt 
or  unpraótifed,  and  ferves,  í  fear,  among  us,  for  lit- 
tle  more  than  to  raiíe  cloubts  and  difputes,  heats  and 
feuds,  animofities  and  íaóíions  ir,  ai  1  contro  ver  fies  of 
religión  or  government.  Even  aftrology  and  phyfic, 
and  chemiftry,  are  but  ignoble  ítudies,  thongh  there 
are  many  arnong  them  that  excel  in  all  thefe ;  and  the 
aftrologers  are  much  in  vopme  amono*  the  vulgar,  as 
wel!  as  their  prediótions  ;  the  chemiíts  apply  them- 
felves  chiefiy  to  the  fearch  of  the  univerfal  medicine 
for  health  and  length  of  Ufe,  pretending  to  make  men 
immortal,  ir  they  can  find  it  out :  the  phyficians  excel 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  pulfc,  and  of  all  fimple  me¬ 
dicines,  and  go  little  further  *,  but  in  the  firít  are  fo 
íkilful,  as  they  preterid  not  only  to  tell  by  it  how  ma¬ 
ny  hours  or  days  a  fick  man  can  laít,  but  how  many 
years  a  man  in  perfcét  feeming  health  may  Uve,  in  cafe 
ot  no  accident  or  violence  *,  and  by  limpies  they  pre- 
tend  to  relieve  all  difeafes  that  nature  will  ailow  to  be 
cured.  They  never  let  blood,  but  fay,  if  the  pot  \ 
boils  too  faít,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the 
water,  but  only  of  taking  away  the  íire  from  under 
it ;  and  fo  they  allay  all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abfti- 
nence,  diet,  and  cooling  herbs. 

But  all  this  learning  is  ignoble  and  mechanical 
among  them,  and  theConfucian  only  eíTential  and  in¬ 
corpórate  to  their  government  *,  into  which  none  en- 
ters  v/ithout  having  firít  paíTed  through  the  feveral 
degrees.  To  attain  it,  is  firít  necefiary  the  knowledge 
of  their  letters  or  charaóters ;  and  to  this  mu.ft  be  ap- 
plied  at  leaít  ten  or  twelve  years  ftudy  and  diligence, 
and  twenty  for  great  perfeótion  in  it:  for  by  all  I  can  \ 
gather  out  or  fo  many  authors  as  have  written  of  China, 
they  nave  no  letters  at  all,  but  only  fo  many  charaóters 
exprefling  fo  many  words  \  thefe  are  iaid  by  fome  to 
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be  fixty,  byothers  eighty,  and  by  others  fixfcore  thóu~ 
fand  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  their  writings  feem  to  me 
to  be  like  that  of  íhort-hand  among  us,  in  cafe  there 
were  a  different  charaóter  invented  for  every  word  in 
our  language.  Their  writing  is  neither  from  the  left- 
hand  to  the  right  like  the  European,  nór  from  right  to 
left  like  the  Afiatic  languages,  but  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  paper  in  one  ílraight  line,  and  then  beginning 
again  at  the  top  till  the  fide  be  full. 

The  learning  of  China  therefore  confííls  firíl  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  language,  and  next  in  the  learn¬ 
ing,  íludy,  and  praólice  of  the  writings  of  Confucius 
and  his  four  great  difciples ;  and  as  every  man  grows 
moreperfedt  inboth  thefe,  foheis  more  efteemed  and 
advanced  •,  ñor  is  it  enough  to  have  read  Confucius, 
unlefs  it  be  difcovered  by  retaining  the  principal  parts 
of  him  in  their  memories,  and  the  pradtice  of  him  in 
their  lives. 

The  learned  among  them  are  promoted  by  three 
degrees  ;  the  firíl  may  refemble  that  of  fophiíters  in 
our  colleges  after  two  or  three  years  ftanding ;  and 
this  degree  is  conferred  by  public  examiners  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  who  go  through  the  chief  cities  of 
each  province  once  a  year,  and,  upon  fcrutiny,  admit 
fuch  of  the  candidates  as  they  approve  to  this  degree, 
regiíler  their  ñames,  and  give  them  a  badge  belong- 
ing  to  this  firíl  form  of  the  learned. 

The  fecond  degree  is  promoted  with  more  form,- 
and  performed  once  in  three  years,  in  a  great  college 
built  for  that  purpofe  in  the  chief  city  of  each  king- 
dom,  by  feveral  examiners  appointed  by  the  kingy 
and  ílriót  enquiries  and  queílions  both  of  language 
and  learning,  and  much  critic  upon  the  feveral  wri¬ 
tings,  produced  by  the  feveral  pretenders,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  examiners.  This  degree  may  refemble 
that  of  maílers  of  arts  in  our  colleges,  and  is  confer¬ 
red  with  a  new  badge  belonging  to  it. 
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The  third  degree  may  be  compared  to  that  of  doc- 
tors  among  us  in  any  of  our  fciences,  and  is  never 
conferred  but  in  the  imperial  city  of  Peking,  with 
great  forms  and  folemnities,  after  much  examining, 
and  deliberation  of  the  perfons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  of  this  degree  there  are  never  to  be  above 
three  hundred  at  a  time  in  the  whole  empire,  befides 
fuch  as  are  aótually  in  the  magiftracy  or  government, 
who  are  all  chofen  out  of  the  perfons  that  have  com- 
menced  or  attained  this  degree  of  learning.  Upon  the 
taking  each  degree  they  repair  to  a  temple  of  Con- 
fucius,  which  is  eredted  in  each  city,  and  adjoins  to 
the  colleges,  and  there  they  perforen  the  worfhip  and 
ceremonies  appointed  in  honour  of  his  memory,  as 
the  great  prince  or  hero  of  the  learned. 

Of  thefe  perfons  all  their  councils  and  all  their  ma- 
giftracies  are  compofed  ;  out  of  thefe  are  chofen  all 
their  chief  officers  and  mandarines,  both  civil  and 
military.  With  thefe  the  emperors  and  viceroys  of 
provinces  and  generáis  of  armies  advife  upon  all 
great  occañons  •,  and  their  learning  and  virtue  malee 
them  efteemed  more  able  for  the  execution  and  aif- 
charge  of  all  public  empioyments  than  the  longeíl 
praótice  and  experience  in  other  countries ;  and, 
when  they  come  into  armies,  they  are  found  braver 
and  more  generous  in  expofing  their  lives  upon  all 
great  occafions,  than  the  boldeft  foldiers  of  their 
troops. 

Now  for  the  government,  it  is  abfolute  monarchy, 
there  being  no  other  laws  in  China,  but  the  king’s  or- 
ders  and  commands  j  and  it  is  likewife  hereditary, 
ñill  defeending  to  the  next  of  blood. 

But  all  orders  and  commands  of  the  king  proceed 
through  his  councils,  and  are  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation  or  petition  of  the  council  proper  and  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  affair;  fo  that  all  matters  are  debated, 
determined,  and  concluded  by  the  feveral  councils ; 
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and  then,  upon  their  advices  or  requeít  made  to  the 
king,  they  are  ratified  and  figned  by  him,  and  fo  país 
into  laws. 

All  great  offices  of  ílate  are  likewife  conferred  by 
the  king,  upon  the  fame  recommendations  or  peti- 
tions  of  his  feveral  councils ;  fo  that  none  are  prefer- 
red  by  the  humour  cf  the  prince  himfelf,  ñor  by  fa- 
vour  of  any  miniíler,  by  flattery  or  corruption,  but 
by  forcé  or  appearance  of  merit,  of  learning,  and  of 
virtue-,  which,  obíerved  by  the  feveral  councils, 
gain  their  recommendations  or  petitions  to  the  king. 

The  chief  officers  are  either  thofe  of  ftate,  refiding 
conílantly  at  court,  and  by  whom  the  whole  empire 
is  governed,  or  the  provincial  officers,  viceroys,  and 
magiílrates  or  mandarines:  for  the  firíl,  there  are, 
in  the  imperial  city  at  Peking,  fix  feveral  councils ;  or, 
as  íomeauthors  affirm,  one  great  council,  that  divides 
itíelf  into  fix  fmaller,  but  diílinít  branches.  Some 
difference  is  alio  made  by  writers,  concerning  the  na- 
ture  or  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  councils;  but  that  which 
leems  mofl  generally  agreed  is,  that  the  firíl  of  thefe 
fix  is  a  council  of  ftate,  by  whom  all  officers  through 
the  whole  kingdom  are  chofen  according  to  their  learn- 
ingand  merit.  The  fecond  is  the  council  of  treafury, 
which  has  infpeétion  into  the  whole  revenue,  and  the 
receipts  and  paymcnts  that  are  made  in  or  out  of  it„ 
The  third  takes  cate  of  the  temples,  offerings,  feafts, 
and  ceremonies  belongring  to  them  »  as  likewife  of 
learninof,  and  the  fchools  or  collee;es  deíigned  for  it. 
The  fourth  is  the  council  of  war,  which  difpofes  of  all 
military  offices  and  honours,  and  all  matters  of  war 
and  peace,  that  is,  by  the  king’s  command,  iíiued  up¬ 
on  their  reprefentation.  The  fifth  takes  care  of  all  the 
royal  or  publick  buildings,  and  of  their  fleets.  And 
the  fixth  is  a  council  or  court  of  juftice  or  judicature 
in  all  caufes  both  civil  and  criminal. 

Each 
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Each  of  thefe  councils  has  a  prefident,  and  two  ai- 
fiílants  or  chief  fecretaries,  whereof  one  fits  at  liis 
right,  and  the  othcr  on  his  left-hand,  who  digeít 
and  rcgifter  the  debates  and  orders  oí  the  council. 
And,  befides  thefe,  there  are  in  each  council  ten 
counfellors. 

By  thefe  councils  the  whole  empire  of  China  is  go- 
verned  through  all  the  feveral  kingdoms  that  compofe 
it;  and  they  have  in  each  province  particular  officers, 
intendants,  and  notaries  •,  from  whom  they  receive 
conftant  accounts,  and  to  whom  they  fend  conílant  in- 
ftruétions  concerning  ail  paflages  or  afiairs  of  moment 
in  any  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are,  befides  thefe  fix,  feveral lmaller  councils; 
as  one  for  the  afiairs  of  the  king’s  women,  for  his 
houfhold,  and  his  domeític  chancery  or  juftice.  But 
above  all  is  the  council  of  the  Colaos,  or  chief  m im¬ 
ite  rs,  who  are  feldom  above  five  or  fix  in  number,  but 
perfons  of  the  moflí  confummate  prudence  and  experi- 
ence,  who  after  having  paffed,  with  great  applaufe, 
through  the  other  councils  or  governments  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  are  at  laft  advanced  to  this  fupreme  dignity, 
and  ferve  as  a  privy  council,  or  rather  a  junto,  fitting 
with  the  emperor  himfelf;  which  is  allowed  to  none 
of  the  others.  To  thefe  are  prefented  all  the  relults 
or  requeíts  of  the  other  councils  ;  and  being,  by 
their  advice,  approved,  they  are  by  the  emperor 
figned  and  ratified,  and  fo  difpatched. 

Thefe  are  always  attended  by  forne  of  the  chiefeft 
and  moft  renowned  philofophers  or  fages  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  attend  the  emperor,  and  ferve  him  in  re- 
ceivingall  petitions,  and  give  their  opinions  upon  them 
to  the  emperor  or  the  Colaos ;  as  alio  upon  any  mat- 
ters  of  great  moment  and  difficulty,  when  they  are  con- 
lulted  :  and  thefe  are  chofen  out  of  two  aífemblies 


icfiding  at  Peking,  and  confifting  of  fixty  ni  en  each  ; 
but  ali  choice  perfons,  whofe  wifdom  and  virtue  ar 
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generally  known  and  applauded.  They  are  employed 
in  all  matters  of  learnmg,  and  giving  necefíarv  orders 
therein  •,  keeping  all  the  public  writings,  and  ordering 
and  digefting  them  *,  regiftering  all  iaws  and  orders 
of  ftate  ♦,  and  out  of  theíe  are  appointed,  by  each 
fucceeding  king,  fome  perfons  to  relate  and  regifter 
the  times  and  aótions  of  his  predecefior.  They  are  at 
their  leifure  much  gíven  to  poetry^  in  which  they 
compile  the  praifes  of  virtuous  men  and  aótions,  fatires 
againft  vice,  infcriptions  formonuments  and  triurnphal 
arches,  and  luch  like  compofitions.  And  laftly,  out 
of  thele  (as  they  grow  in  eftqfcm  and  fame  of  wif- 
dom  and  virtue)  are  chafen  and  advanced  by  degrees 
the  officers  of  ftate,  and  counfellors  in  the  feveral 
councils  *,  and  none  ever  arrives  to  be  a  colao,  that 
lias  not  been  one  of  thefe  two  afíemblies. 

Each  particular  kingdom  of  the  empire  has  the 
fame  councils,  or  fome  very  like  them,  for  the  go- 
vernment  of  that  particular  province-,  but  there  is 
befides  in  each  a  fuperintendent,  fent  more  i m me¬ 
dí  ate!  y  from  court,  to  inipeót  the  courfe  of  affairs-,  a 
cenfor  of  juftice  and  manners,  without  whofe  approval 
no  capital  fentences  are  to  be  executed  ;  and  a  third 
officer  employed  by  the  emprefs,  in  the  nature  of  an 
almoner,  whofe  bufinefs  is  only  that  of  charity,  and 
relief  of  the  poor  and  diftrefied,  and  fetting  free  pri- 
foncrs  upon  fmall  debts  or  onences ;  there  is,  beíides, 
in  each  province,  a  particular  council  to  take  care  of 
krarning,  and  to  appoint  rules  and  exarniners  for  the 


íeveral  degrees  thereof. 

It  were  endlels  to  enumérate  all  the  excellent  orders 
of  this  ftate,  which  feem  contrived  by  a  reach  of  fenle 
and  wifdom  bevond  what  we  meet  with  in  any  other 
government  ot  the  world  *  but,  by  lome  few,  the  reít 
may  bejudged. 

Each  prince  of  the  roya!  blood  has  a  revenue  ai- 
fiened  hinm  and  a  city  where  he  is  bound  to  refide, 
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and  never  to  ftir  out  of  it  without  the  emperor  s 
leave.  All  degrees  of  people  are  diftinguiíhed  b y 
their  habit,  and  rhe  feveral  officers  by  feveral  badges 
opon  them  :  and  the  colou'r  worn  by  the  emperor, 
which  is  yellow,  is  never  ufed  by  any  other  perfon 
whatfoever.  Every  houfe  has  a  board  over  the  door, 
wherein  is  written  the  number,  fex,  and  quality  of  the 
perfons  living  in  it  j  and  to  a  certain  number  of  honfes 
one  is  appointed  to  infpeót  the  reft,  and  take  care  that 
this  be  exaótly  done.  None  is  admitted  to  bear  office 
in  any  province  where  he  was  born,  unlefs  it  be  mili- 
tary  *?  which  is  grounded  npon  the  belief,  that  in 
matters  of  juítice  men  will  be  partial  to  their  friends, 
but  in  thoíe  of  war  men  will  fight  beft  for  their  own 
country.  None  ever  continúes  in  any  office  above 
three  years,  unlefs  upon  a  new  elefcion  ;  and  none, 
put  out  for  milcarriage  in  his  office,  is  again  admitted 
to  any  employment.  The  two  great  hinges  of  all  go- 
vernments,  reward  and  puniffiment,  are  no  where 
turnedwith  greater  care,  ñor  exercifed  with  more 
bounty  and  feverity.  Their  juítice  is  rigorous  upon  all 
oífences  againít  the  law,  but  none  more  exemplary  than 
upon  corruption  in  judges.  Befides  this,  inquifition  is 
made  into  their  ignorance  and  weaknefs,  and  even  into 
carelefnefs  and  raffinefs  in  their  fentences;  and,  as  the 
firft  is  puniíhed  with  death,  fo  thefe  are  with  difmiflion 
and  diigrace.  The  rewards  of  honour  (befides  thofe 
of  advancement)  are  conferred  by  patents  from  the 
emperor,  expreffing  merits  and  granting  priviieucs, 
by  pillars  of  marble  with  elegant  and  honorary  infcrip- 
tions  *,  and  to  merit  extraordinary  towards  the  pnnce 
and  country,  even  by  ereóting  temples,  oflering  in- 
cenfe,  and  appointing  priefts  for  tjic  fervice  of  them. 
Agriculture  is  encouraged  by  fo  many  fpecial  privi- 
leges  from  the  crown,  and  the  common  laws  or  cuí- 
foms  of  the  country,  that  whatever  wars  happen,  the 
cillcrs  of  the  ground  are  untouched,  as  if  they  were 
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iacred,  like  priefts  in  other  places ;  fo  as  no  countrV 
in  the  world  was  ever  known  to  be  fo  cultivated  as 
the  whole  kingdom  of  China.  Honour  and  refpecl  is 
no  where  paid  to  nobility  and  riches  fo  much,  as  it  is 
here  to  virtue  and  learmng,  which  are  equally  re- 
garded,  both  by  the  prince  and  the  people  :  and  the 
advancement  to  office  of  perfons,  only  for  excelling  in 
thole  qualities,  prevenís  the  cankers  of  envy  and  faftion 
that  corrupt  and  deftroy  lo  nrany  other  governments. 
Everv  one  ieeking  preferment  here,  only  by  merit, 
attributes  to  it  that  of  other  men.  Though  the  kin«- 
be  the  molí  abfolute  in  the  world,  lince  there  are  no 
other  laws  in  China  but  what  he  makes,  yet,  all  mat- 
ters  being  firíl  digefted  and  reprefented  by  his  councils, 
the  humours  and  paíTions  of  the  prince  enter  not  into 
the  forms  or  conduft  of  the  government;  but  his 
períonal  favours  to  men  or  women  are  diftnbuted  in 
the  preferments  of  his  houíliold,  or  out  of  the  vaft  re- 
venue  that  is  particularly  applied  to  it,  for  fupport  of 
the  greateft  expence  and  magnificence  that  appears  in 
any  palace  of  the  world.  So  that  it  may  truly  be  faid, 
that  no  king  is  better  ferved  and  obeyed,  more  ho- 
noured  or  rather  adored;  and  no  people  are  better  go- 
verneci,  ñor  with  greater  cafe  and  felicity. 

Upon  tiiefe  foundations  and  inftitutions,  by  fuch 
methods  and  orders,  the  kingdom  of  China  feems  to 
be  framed  and  policed  with  the  utmoft  forcé  and 
reach  of  human  wifdom,  reafon,  and  contrivance  j 
and  in  pra£tice  to  excei  the  very  fpeculations  of  other 
men,  and  all  thole  imaginary  fehemes  of  the  Euro- 
pean  wits,  the  inftitutions  of  Xenophon,  the  republic 
oí  Plato,  the  Utopia’s,  or  Oceana5s  of  our  modern  wri- 


ters.  And  this  will  perhaps  be  allowed  by  any  that  con- 
fiders  the  vaftnefs,  the  opulence,  the  popuioufnefs  of 
región,  with  the  cale  and  faciiity  wherewith  it  is 


govenv  :!s  and  the  length  of  time  this  Government  has 
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AfTyrian  monarchy,  which  was  thirtecn  hundred  years* 
and  the  longeít  period  of  any  government  we  mece 
with  in  ftory.  The  numbers  oí  people  and  of  their 
forces,  the  treafures  and  revenues  o t  the  crown,  as 
weíi  as  wealth  and  plenty  of  the  fubjeóts,  the  magni- 
ficence  of  their  public  buildings  and  works,  wouldbe 
incredible,  if  they  were  not  confirmed  by  the  concur- 
ing  teftimonies  of  Paulus  Venetus,  Martinius  Ker- 
cherus,  with  fe  ve  ral  other  relations,  in  Italian,  Portu- 
guefe,  and  Dutch;  either  by  miíTionary  friars,  orper- 
fons.  employed  thither  upqn  trade,  or  embaíTies  upon 
that  occafion  :  yet  the  whole  government  is  repre- 
fented  as  a  thing  managed  with  a3  much  faciüty,  or- 
der,  and  quiet,  as  a  common  family ;  though  fome  wri- 
ters  affirm  the  number  of  people  in  China,  beíore  the 
laíl  Tartar  wars,  to  have  been  above  two  hundred  mil- 
lions.  Indeed  the  canals  cut  through  the  country,  or 
niade  by  conjunñions  of  rivers,  are  lo  infinite,  and  of 
fuch  lengths,  and  lo  perpetually  filled  with  boats  and 
vefíels  of  all  kinds,  that  one  writer  believes  there  are 
near  as  many  people  in  thefe,  and  the  íhips  wherewith 
their  havens  are  filled,  who  live  upon  the  water,  as 
thofe  upon  the  land. 

It  is  true,  that  as  phyficians  fay,  the  higheft  degree 
of  health  in  a  body  fubjeéts  it  to  the  greateft  danger 
and  violence  of  fome  difea  fe ;  fo  the  perfedtions  of 
this  government  or  conftitution  lias  had  the  lame  ef- 
fe£t,  joined  with  the  accident  of  their  fituation,  upon 
fuch  a  neighbour  as  the  Tartars.  For  thefe,  by  the 
hardnefs  and  povertyof  their  country  and  their  lives, 
are  the  boldeíl  and  the  fierceft  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  moít  enterprizing.  On  the  other  fide,  the  excel- 
lenceof  the  Chinefe  wit  and  government  renders  them, 
by  great  eafe,  plenty,  and  luxury,  in  time  effeminate, 
and  thereby  expofes  them  to  frequent  attempts  and 
invafions  of  their  favage  neighbours.  Three  feveral 
times  upon  their  records,  the  Tartars  have  conquered 
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great  pm  ts  of  (.he  kingdom  of  China,  and,  aíterlon°r 
eftabliíhments  there,  have  been  expeiled :  till  (as  we 
faid  before)  about  the  year  1650,  they  átehieved  the 
complete  and  intire  conqueft  of  the  whole  empire,  af- 
ter  a  bloody  war  of  above  thirty  years.  But  the  forcé 
of  this  coníutution  and  govermnent  appears  in  no  cir- 
cumftance  or  light  fo  great  as  in  this,  that  it  has  waded 
fafe  through  lo  great  tempefts  and  inundations,  as  íix 
cnanges  of  race  among  their  kings  by  civil  wars,  and 
roer  ccnquefts  by  foreign  and  barbarous  forces.  For, 
oncicr  the  pieíent  Tartar  kings,  the  government  con¬ 
tinúes  ftill  the  lame,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe 
katned  ^  and  ail  the  change  that  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  fuch  a  ftorm  or  revolución,  has  been 
only,  that  a  Tartar  race  íits  in  the  throne  inftead  of  a 
Chinefe ;  and  the  cities  and  ftreng  places  are  garri- 
foned  by  T  aitar  joldiers,  who  fall,  by  degrees,  into 
the  manners,  cuítoms,  and  language  of  the  Chinefes. 
So  great  a  refpeól,  or  rather  veneration,  is  paid  to  this 
v/ife  and  admirable  conftitution,  even  by  its  enemies 
and  invaders,  that  both  civil  ufurpers  and  foreinn 
conquerors  vie  with  emulation,  who  fhall  make 
greateít  court,  and  give  moft  fupport  to  it,  finding 
no  oth.er  means  to  fecure  their  own  fafety  and  eafe,  by 
me  obedience  or  the  people,  than  the  eftabliíhment 
and  preiervation  or  their  ancient  conftitutions  and  go¬ 
vernment. 

1  he  great  idea  which  may  be  conceived  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  wiídom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  their  wit,  in¬ 
ge  nuity,  and  civility,  by  ail  we  either  read  or  fee  of 
them,  is  apt  to  be  lefíened  by  their  grofs  and  fottifh 
Idolatry  >  but  this  itfelf  is  only  among  the  vulgar  or 
illiterare,  who  worfhip,  after  their  manner,  whatever 
idols  belong  to  each  ciry,  or  village,  or  family;  and 
the  temples,  and  priefís  belonging  to  them,  are  in 
uiual  requeít  among  the  common  people  and  the  wo- 
men.  But  the  learned  adore  the  jpirit  of  the  world, 
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which  they  hold  to  be  eternal ;  and  this  without  tem¬ 
ples,  idols,  or  priefts.  And  the  emperor  only  is  al- 
lowed  to  facrifice  at  certain  times,  by  himfelf  or  his 
officers,  at  two  temples  in  the  two  imperial  cities  of 
Peking  and  Nanking  •,  one  dedicated  to  heaven,  and 
the  other  to  the  earch. 

This  I  mention,  to  fhew  how  the  furtheft  eaít  and 
weft  may  be  found  to  agree  in  notions  of  divinity,  as 
well  as  in  excellence  ot  civil  or  poiitic  conílitutions, 
by  paffing  at  one  leap  from  thele  of  China  to  thoie 
of  Perú. 

S  E  C  T.  III. 

T  T  is  known  enough,  that,  about  the  year  1484, 
Alonzo  Sánchez,  mafter  of  a  Spaniíh  veílel,  that 
ufually  traded  from  thofe  coafts  to  the  Canaries  and 
Maderas,  was  in  his  pafíage  between  thefe  iflands 
furprized  with  a  furious  ílorm  at  eaft,  fo  violent,  that 
he  was  forced  to  let  his  íhip  drive  before  it  without 
any  fail ;  and  fo  black,  that  within  twenty-eight  days 
he  could  not  take  the  height  of  the  fun.  That  he  was 
at  length  caft  upon  a  fhore,  but  whether  iíland  or  con- 
tinent  he  could  not  tell,  but  full  of  favage  people. 
That  after  infinite  toils,  dangers,  and  miferiesof  hun- 
ger  and  ficknefs,  he  made  at  length  one  of  the  Ter¬ 
cera  iílands,  with  only  five  men  left  of  feventeen  he 
carried  out ;  and,  meeting  there  with  the  famous 
Columbo,  made  him  fuch  relations,  and  fo  pertinent 
accounts  of  his  voyage,  as  gave  occafion  for  the  dií- 
covery  of  America,  or  the  WeíUndies,  by  this  man 
fo  renowned  in  our  modern  ftory. 

Whatever  prediftions  have  been  fince  found  out,  or 
applied  towards  the  difcovery  of  this  new  world,  or 
ftories  told  of  a  certain  prince  in  Wales  having  runthe 
lame  fortune,  or  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians  *,  I  do 
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not  find,  by  all  that  I  have  read  upon  this  fubjcft, 
any  reafon  to  beiieve,  that  any  mortals,  from  Europe 
or  Africa,  had  ever  traced  thofe  unknown  paths  of  that 
weftern  ocean,  or  left  the  leaft  footfteps  of  having  dif- 
covered  thofe  countries,  before  Alonzo  Sánchez  and  his 
ciew.  Upon  the  arnval  of  the  Spaniards  there  with 
Columbus,  tney  round  nature  as  nakecl  as  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  in  nioft  parts  no  thought  of  buíinefs,  further 
than  the  moít  natural  pleafures  or  neceffities  of  life ; 
nations  divided  by  natural  bouncls  of  rivers,  rocks, 
or  mountains,  or  difference  of  lailguage  *,  quarrels 
the  na,  only  for  hungeror  luft;  the  command 
in  wars  given  to  the  ftrongeft  or  the  braveft;  and  in 
peace  taken  up  or  exercifed  by  the  boldeíl  among 
tiiem;  and  their  lives  commonly  fpent  inthe  moít  in- 
nocent  entertainments  of  hunting,  fiíhing,  feaíting,  or 
in  the  mofe  carelefs  leifure.  ° 

There  were  among  them  many  priricipalities,  that 
feemed  to  havegrovvn  up  from  the  original  of  pater¬ 
nal  dominión,  and  lome  communities  withorders  and 
laws ;  bnt  the  two  great  dominions  were  thofe  of 
México  and  Perú,  which  had  arrived  to  fuch  extent  of 
territory,  power,  and  riches,  that  amazed  thofe  who 
liad  been  enough  acquainted  with  the  greatnefs  and 
íplendor  of  the  European  kingdoms.  And  I  never 
met  with  any  ftory  fo  entertaining,  as  the  relations  of 
the  feveral  learned  Spaniíh  jefuits  and  others,  concern- 
ing  thefe  countries  and  people  in  their  nativeinnocence 
and  íimplicity.  México  was  fo  vaft  an  empire,  that  it 
was  well  reprefented  by  the  common  anfwer  of  the 
Indians,  all  along  that  coaft,  to  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  carne  to  any  part,  and  aíked  the  people  whether 
they  were  under  Montezuma,  Quien  noes  efclavo  de 
Montezuma  ?  Or,  Who  is  not  a  ílave  of  Montezuma  ? 
as  if  they  thought  the  whole  world  were  fo.  They 
rrnght  truly  cali  it  ílave,  for  no  dominión  was  ever  fo 
abíoiute,  ib  tyrannous,  and  ib  cruel  as  his.  Among 

other 
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other  tributes  impofed  on  the  people,  one  was  of  ni  en. 
to  be  facrificed  every  year  to  an  ugly  deformed  idol 
in  the  crreat  temple  of  México.  Sucia  numbeis  as  the 
king  pleafed  of  poor  vidtims  were  laid  upon  fuch  ex- 
tents  of  cities  or  villages,  or  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  there  chofen  by  lot,  to  latisfy  fuch  bloody  and 
inhuman  taxes.  Thefe  were  oí  ten  influenced  by  the 
priefts,  who,  when  they  íaw  a  man  grow  negligent, 
either  in  refpeft  to  themfelves,  or  devotion  to  their 
idols,  would  fend  to  tell  the  king,  that  the  gods  were 
hungry,  and  thereupon  the  common  tribute  was  raifed; 
fo  as,  that  year  the  Spaniards  landed  and  invaded 
México,  there  had  been  above  thirty  thoufand  men 
facrificed  to  this  cruel  fuperftition.  And  this  was 
faid  to  have  given  great  occafion  for  tne  eaiy  conquefts 
of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  ealy  revolts  and  fubmifiions 
of  the  natives,  to  any  new  dominions. 

The  lame  was  obierved  to  happen  in  Perú  by  the 
general  hatred  and  averfion  of  the  people  in  that  em¬ 
pire  to  Atahualpa,  who,  being  a  baftard  of  the  Ynca’s 
family,  had  firft  by  pradfices  and  íubtlety,  and  after- 
wards  by  cruelty  and  violence,  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
throne  of  Perú,  and  cut  off  with  mercilefs  cruelty  all 
the  mafculine  race  of  the  true  royal  blood  that  were 
at  man’s  eftate,  or  near  it,  after  that  fine  had  lafted 
puré  and  facred,  and  reigned  with  unfpeakable  felicity 
both  to  themfelves  and  their  fubje&s  for  above  eight 
hundred  years. 

This  kingdom  is  faid  to  have  extended  near  feven 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth:  it  is  bounded 
on  the  weít  by  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  on  the  eaít  by 
mountains  impaffable  for  men  or  beafts,  and,  as  lome 
write,  even  birds  themfelves ;  the  height  being  fuch, 
as  makes  their  tops  alwavs  covered  with  fnow,  even 
in  that  warm  región.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  with 
a  great  river,  and  on  the  fouth  with  another,  which 

feparates 
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ícparates  it  rrom  the  provincenf  pmk  +u  ^  i 
the  MagelSan  ftraits.  P  Chlh’  that^achesto 

The  kin  °'doni  of  Prrn  4  * 

their  great  lieroes,  Manco  Coñac  an  1°/,-Sin^í. fron? 
Mcr  Coya  M™,  who  íe 

In  ^atcournry,  near  a  mighty  lake,  wh,  S 
crc¿  ™th  Vhem  uPon  tíi is  oceñíion.  Ja' 

reponed' /o  haT¿  Ved  hVtlVb  'Í  C°Untries  are 
without  any  traces  of  orders,  laws,  o VfiVf  wuh’ 
out  other  food  than  from  the  crees  nrlf?  i  h' 

ñontñnf  tllCy  fC0U!d  catch>  without  fúnhefpr’ovi- 

{*«*■■  7^*1  £ 

vvenmfev-  Gf  fie  Ín  t0ps  °f  hilIs>  *  they 

r4  and  hk  íí  nt;ghbours.  When  Mango  Co- 
Jr  and  hls  fu:er  came  firft  mto  thefe  naked  ¡ards  as 
tiey  were  períons  of  excellent  íhape  and  be  Vv  fo 

they  were  adorned  with  fuch  cloaths  as  continüed  af 
reí  wards  the  tifual  habit  of  the  Ynca’s,  by  vvhich  ñame 
they  cabed  themfel ves.  They  told  the  people  who 
carne  firft  about  them,  that  they  were  the  fon  and 
t.auguter  of  the  fun,  and  that  their  father,  takinc  pjty 
or  the  miíerable  ccndition  of  mankind,  had  fentlhei 
dmvn  to  reclama  them  from  thofe  beftia]  lives,  and  to 

VftV  V  h°W  hVC  happ,ly  and  fafd^  b7  obferv- 
tLp  f  í  T’  Cuftoms’  and  orders,  as  their  father 
them  V  COmmanded  thefe  his  chiidren  to  teach 

ev  \  £  g^eaí.  rule  they  taught  was,  that 

ery  man  íhould  uve  according  to  reaion,  and  confe- 

quently  neither  fay  ñor  do  any  thing  to  others  that 

they  were  not  wilJing  others  íliould  fay  or  do  to  them  • 

Decaufe  it  was  agamit  ail  common  reaion  to  makeone 

hw  for  ourfelves,  and  another  for  other  people  • '  and 

thrs  was  the  great  principie  of  all  their  morality!  In 

tlie  next  place,  that  they  íhould  woríhip  the  fon,  who 

tookcareof  the  whole  world,  gave  Ufe  to  all  creatures, 

and 
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and  made  the  planes  grow,  and  theherbsfit  for  food 
to  maintain  them  ;  and  was  fo  careful  and  fo  good  as 
to  fpare  no  pains  of  his  own,  but  to  go  round  >  he 
world  every  day  to  infpeít  and  provide  for  all  that 
was  upon  it,  and  had  fent  thefe  his  two  children  down 
on  purpofe,  for  the  good  and  happinefs  o t  nsankind, 
and  to  rule  them  witli  the  fame  care  and  goodnefs  that 
he  did  the  world.  Aíter  this,  they  taught  them  the 
arts  moft  neceífary  for  life,  as  Mango  Copac,  to  fow 
mayz  (or  the  common  Indian  grain)  at  certain  ieafons, 
to  preferve  it  againft  others  •,  to  build  houles  againít 
inciemencies  of  air  and  danger  of  wild  beafts  ;  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  by  wedlock  into  feveral  families ; 
to  ilothe  themfelves,  fo  asto  cover  at  leaft  the  fhame 
of  nakednefs  j  to  tame  and  nouriíh  fuch  creatures  as 
might  be  of  common  ufe  and  iuftenance.  Coya  Mama 
taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  weave  both  cotton, 
and  certain  coarfe  wools  of  lome  beaft  among  them. 

With  thefe  inftruelions  and  inventions  they  were  fo 
much  believed  in  all  they  faid,  and  adored  for  what 
they  did  and  taught  of  common  utility,  that  they  were 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  people,  obferved  and 
obeyed  like  fons  of  the  fun,  fent  down  from  heaven  to 
inftruct  and  to  govern  them.  Mango  Copac  had  in 
his  hand  a  rod  of  gold  about  two  feet  long,  and  five 
inches  round.  Fie  faid,  that  his father,  the  fun,  had 
given  it  him,  and  bid  him,  when  he  travelied  north- 
ward  from  the  lake,  he  íliould,  every  time  he  reíted, 
ftrike  this  wand  down  into  the  ground,  and  whereat 
the  firíl  ftroke  it  íliould  go  down  to  the  very  top,  he 
fhould  there  build  a  temple  to  the  Sun,  and  fix  the  feat 
of  his  government. 

This  fell  out  tobe  in  the  vale  of  Cozco,  where  he 
founded  that  city,  which  was  head  of  this  great  king- 
domof  Perú. 

Plere  hedivided  his  company  into  two  colonies  or 
plantations,  and  called  one  theFIighCafco,  and  the  other 

the 
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the  Low,  and  began  here  to  be  a  lawgiver  to  thefe  peo- 
p  e.  In  each  of  the  fe  were  at  firft  a  thoufand  families 
whtch  he  caufed  all  to  be  regiftered,  with  the  numbers 

he  t  b/  ^ngs  of  feveral  colours, 
d  knotc  of  ieveral  kinds  and  colour  upon  them,  by 

which  both  accounts  were  kept  of  things  and  times, 
and  as  much  expreffed  of  their  minds,  as  was  necef- 
Zy  m  f  overnment,  where  neither  letters  ñor  money, 
n<  i  con,equently  difputes  or  avance,  with  their  confe- 
quences,  ever  entered. 


Heinftituted  decurions  throügh  both  thefe  colonies 
íhat  ;s  one  over  ever  ten  families,  another  over  fifty’ 

a  j  11  “tindred,  a  fourth  over  five  hundred 

and  a  fifth  over  a  thoufand  ;  and  to  this  laft  they  yave 
the  ñame  of  a  curaca  or  governor.  Every  decurión 
was  a  cemor,  9  patrón,  and  a  judge  or  arbiter  in  fmajl 
controverfies  among  thofe  underhis  charge.  They  took 
care  that  every  one  clotlred  themfelves,  laboured,  and 
"veG  acc0;ding  to  the  ordersgiven  them  by  the  Ynca’s 
irom  their  father  the  Sun  ;  among  which  one  was 
tnat  none  who  could  work,  fhould  be  idle,  more  than 
toreftafter  labour-,  and  that  none,  who  could  not 
wo-n-i,  by  age,  licknefs,  or  invalidity,  fhould  war.t 
but  be  mamtained  by  theothers  pains.  Thefe  were  ip 
much  obferved,  thatin  the  whole  empire  of  Perú,  and 
durxng  the  long  race  of  the  Ynca  kings,  no  becraar 
was  known  ;  and  no  women  ever  lo  much  as 
went  to  íee  a  neignbour,  but  with  their  work  in  their 
hands,  which  tney  ÍGiíowed  all  the  time  the  viíit  lafted. 
L'pon  this,  I  remember  a  ftrain  of  refined  civility 
among  them,  which  was,  that  v/hen  any  woman  went 
to  íee  another  of  equal,  or  ordinary  birth,  íhe  worked 
at  her  own  work  in  the  other’s  houfe  ;  but  if  íhe 
m ade  a  viíit  to  any  of  the  Palia’s  (which  was  the  ñame 
by  which  they  called  all  the  women  of  the  true  royal 
blood,  Yuca  s  was  that  or  the  men)  then  they  ím- 
mediately  defired  the  Palia  to  give  them  a  piece  of  her 


own 
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own  work,  and  the  viñt  paffed  in  working  for  her. 
Idlenefs,  fentenced  by  thedecurions,  was  punifhed  by 
io  many  ftripes  in  publick,  and  the  diigrace  was  more 
íenfible  than  the  pain.  Every  colony  had  onelupreme 
jndge,  to  whom  the  lower  decurions  remitted  great 
and  difficult  cafes,  or  to  whom  (in  fuch  cale)  the  cri¬ 
mináis  appealed :  but  every  decurión  that  concealed 
any  crime  of  thofe  under  his  charge  above  a  day  and 
a  night,  became  guilty  of  it,  and  Hable  to  the  lame 
puniíhment.  There  were  laws  or  orders  likewife 
againíl  theft,  mutilations,  murders,  difobedience  to 
office rs,  and  adulteries  (for  every  man  was  to  have  onc 
lawful  wife,  but  had  the  liberty  of  keepingother  wo- 
men  as  he  cou'ld).  The  puniíhment  of  ail  crimes 
was  either  corporal  pains  or  death,  but  commonly  the 
laft,  upon  thefe  two  reafons  which  they  gave ;  firft, 
that  all  crimes,  whether  great  or  fmall,  were  of  the 
lame  nature,  and  deferved  the  fame  puniíhment,  if 
they  were  committed  againíl  the  divine  commands, 
which  were  fent  them  down  from  the  Sun  :  next,  that 
to  puniíh  any  man  in  his  poíTeífions  or  charges,  and 
leave  them  alive,  and  in  ftrength  and  liberty,  was  to 
leave  an  ill  man  more  incenfed,  or  neceífitated  to  com- 
mit  new  crimes.  On  the  other  fide,  they  never  forfeited 
the  charge  or  poíTeífions  of  a  fon  for  his  father’s  of- 
fences*,  but  the  judges  only  remonílrated  to  him  the 
guilt  and  puniíhment  ofthem  for  his  warning  or  cx- 
ample.  Thefe  orders  had  fo  great  forcé  and  effeft, 
that  many  times  a  whole  year  pafled  without  the  exe- 
cution  of  one  criminal. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  which  contributed  mnch 
to  this  great  order  in  the  ílate,  was  the  difufe  of  other 
poíTeífions  than  what  were  necefiary  to  life,  and  the 
eminent  virtue  of  their  firíl  great  hero  or  legiílator* 
which  feemed  to  have  been  entailed  upon  their  whole 
race,  in  the  courfe  of  their  reign :  fo  as  in  the  whole 
length  of  it,  it  is  reported  among  them,  that  no  true 

Yaca 
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1  nca  wasever  round  guilty  or  puniíhed  for  any  crime. 

us  particular  qualities  have  been  obferved,  in  oíd 
Kome,  to  be  conftant  in  the  fame  fumilies  for  feveral 
rundí  ed  ycais,  as  goodnefs,  clemency,  love  of  the 
people,  in  that  of  the  Valerii  *  haughtinefs,  pride, 
cruelty,  and  hatred  of  the  people,  in  that  of  he  Ap- 
pn  }  which  nray  come  from  the  forcé  of  blood  of 
e^ucation,  or  example.  It  is  certain  no  o-overnment 

of  virml  C^°!  an^  cont¡n>ied  by  greater  examplcs 

of  virtue  and  reverity,  ñor  any  ever  gave  grearer  tefti- 

momes,  tiran  the  Ynca’s,  afán  excellent*  inftitutioñ 

by  the  progreses  and  fucceíTes,  both  in  the  propagation 

and  extern  of  empire,  in  forcé  and  plenty,  in  |reat- 

'  ?  am‘  ‘"aSniíicence  of  all  public  works,  as  temples, 
paLccs,  bighways,  bridges,  and  in  all  provifions  ne- 
cedary  to  common  eaie  fafety,  and  utility,  of  human 
Ifc.  i°  as  leyera!  of  the  jefuits,  and  particularly 
0 fia,  ai e  eitner  lo  juft  or  lo  prefuming  as  to  prefer 
tne  civil  conftitutions  of  Mango  Copac  before  thofe  of 
ycuigus,  iSuma,  Solon,  or  any  other  lawgivers  fo 
celebra ted  in  the  more  known  parts  of  the  World. 

fo  every  colony  was  affigned  fuch  a  compaís  of 
land,  whereof  one  part  was  appropriated  to  the  Sun- 
a  lee ond  to  the  widows,  orphans,  poor,  oíd,  or  mainr- 
eci;  a  third  to  the  peculiar  nraintenance  of  every 
famiiy,  according  to  their  number;  and  a  fourth  to 
ttre  inca.  In  this  order  the  whole  was  tilled,  and  the 
arveít  or  producl  laid  up  in  leveral  granaries,  out  of 
v/mch  it  was  diítributed  by  officers  to  thatpurpofe 
according  to  the  feveral  ufes  for  which  it  was  deflrTned, 

and  nevv  feed  iíTued  out  at  the  leafon  for  the  new 
tiilage. 

.  ^very  decurión,  befides  the  office  of  a  cenfor  and 
juuge,  nad  that  likewife  of  a  patrón  or  folicitor,  for 
rc.ier  oí  tne  neceílities  or  wants  of  thofe  unaer  iris 
chargc  :  they  were  bound  to  give  in  to  the  public  re¬ 
gulas  an  account  oí  ail  that  were  born,  and  of  all 

that 
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that  dicdnndertheircharge.  None  was  fufrered  toleave 
the  colony  or  people  he  was  born  in  without  leave, 
ñor  to  change  the  habit  commonly  ufed  in  it  (by  forne 
parts  or  marks  whereof  thofeof  eachprovince  were  dif- 
tinguiíhed).  None  to  marryout  o i  it,  no  more  than 
the  Ynca’s  out  of  their  own  blood. 

The  Ynca  thatreigned  was  called  Capa  Ynca,  which 
the  Spaniards  interpret  Solo  Sennor,  or  Only  Lord. 
He  ever  married  the  firft  of  his  female  kindred,  either 
íifter,  niece,  orcoufin,  to  preferve  the  line  the  pureft 
they  could.  Once  in  two  years  he  aílembled  all  the 
nnmarried  Ynca’s,  men  above  twenty,  and  wornen 
above  fixteen  yearsold,  and  therein  public  married  all 
fuch  as  he  thought  fit,  by  giving  each  ot  their  hands 
one  to  the  other.  The  fame  was  done  amono;  the  vul- 

O 

gar  by  the  curaca  of  each  people. 

Every  family,  at  their  time  of  meáis,  eat  with 
their  doors  open,  lo  that  all  might  fee  their  tempe- 
ranee  and  orden 

By  thefe  and  other  fuch  laws  and  inílitutions. 
Mango  Copac  firft  fettled  hisgovernment  or  kingdom 
in  the  colonies  of  Cozco,  which  were  in  time  multi¬ 
plica  into  many  others,  by  the  willing  confluenceand 
recourfe  of  many  feveral  people  round  about  him,  al- 
lured  by  the  divine  authority  of  his  orders,  by  the 
fweetnefs  and  elemeney  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  feli- 
city  of  all  that  lived  underit-,  and  indeed,  the  wholc 
o-overnment  of  this  race  of  the  Ynca’s  was  rather  like 

o 

that  of  a  tender  father  over  his  children,  or  ajuft, 
careful,  and  well-natured  guardián  over  pupils,  than 
of  a  lord  or  commander  over  fiaves  or  fubjeets  :  by 
which  they  carne  to  be  fo  honoured  or  aclored,  that  it 
was  like  facrilege  for  any  common  perfon  fo  much  as 
to  touch  the  Ynca  without  his  leave,  which  was  given 
as  a  grace  to  thole  who  ferved  him  well?  or  to  nevv  fub- 
jeéts  that  fubmitted  to  him. 

After 
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After  the  extern  of  his  kingdom  ¡nto  c-reat  com 
palTes  of  territory  round  Cozco,  by  voluntary& TubmilTion 
of  the  people,  as  to  forne  evangelical,  rather  than  le 
gal  doótrines  or  inftitutions  ;  Mango  Copac  affembled 
all  his  curacas,  and  told  them,  that  his  father  the  Sun 
had  commanded  him  to  extend  his  inftitutions  and 
orders  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  the  good  and  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  with  armed 
troops  to  go  to  thofe  remoter  parts  that  had  not  vet 
received  them,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  obfervance. 

1  hat  tne  Sun  had  commanded  him  to  hurt  or  offend 
none  that  would  fubmit  to  him,  and  thereby  accet)t 
of  the  good  and  happinefs.  that  was  ofrered  him  by 
luch  divine  bounty,  but  to  diítreis  only  fuch  as  refufed 
without  kilhng  any  that  did  not  alfail  them,  and  then 
to  do  it  juftly  in  their  own  defence. 

1  or  this  acfign,  ne  rormed  and  afiembled  troops  of 
mep,  armed  both  with  oífeniive,  and  chiefly  with  de- 
fcnñve  wcapons.  He  caftthem  into  the  orderofde- 
curions  in  the  lame  manner  as  he  had  done  families  ' 
to  every  ten  men  was  one  officer,  another  to  fifty* 
another  to  one  hundred,  a  fourth  to  five  hundred’ 
and  a  fifth  to  a  thoufand.  There  was  a  fixth  over  five 
thoufand,  and  a  feventh  as  a  general  over  ten  thou¬ 
fand ;  of  which  number  his  firft  army  was  com- 
poied. 

With  this  and  other  fuch  armies,  hereduced  many 
new  territories  under  his  empire,  declaring  to  every 
people  he  approached,  the  lame  thing  he  had  done 
firft  te  thofe  who  carne  about  himnear  the  great  lake  ; 
and  offering  them  the  benefit  of  the  arts  he  had  tauo-ht* 
the  orders  he  hau  inftítuted,  the  protechon  he  had 
given  his  fubje&s,  and  the  felicity  they  enjoyed  under 
it.  Thofe  whofubmitted  were  received  into  the  fame 
rights  and  enjoyments  with  the  reft  of  his  fubjedfs  : 
thofe  who  ref  ufed  were  diftrefied,  and  purfued  by  his 
forces  ull  they  were  neceffitated  to  accept  of  his  offers 

and 
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and  conditions.  Heufed  no  ofFenfive  vveapons  agamh 
any  till  they  attacked  them,  and  then  defenfive  onlyat 
firft,  till  the  danger  and  ílaughter  of  his  men  grew 
otherwife  unavoidable^  then  he  luffered  his  forces  to 
fall  upon  them,  and  kill  without  mercy,  and  not.  to 
fpare  even  thofe  that  yielded  themfelves,  after  having 
fo  long  and  obílinately  refiíled.  T  hofe  who  fubmitted 
after  the  firft  threats,  or  diftrefies,  or  bloodlefs  oppo- 
fition,  he  received  into  grace,  fuffered  them  to  touch 
his  facred  perfon,  made  great  and  common  feafts  for 
them  and  his  own  foldiers  together  for  feveral  days,  and 
then  incorporated  them  into  the  body  of  his  empire, 
and  gave  to  each  of  them  cloaths  to  wear,  and  corn 

o 

to  fow. 

By  thefe  ways,  and  fuch  heroic  virtues,  and  by  the 
length  of  his  reign,  he  fo  far  extended  his  dominions, 
as  to  divide  them  into  four  provinces,  over  each  where- 
of  he  appointed  an  Ynca  to  be  a  viceroy  (having  many 
fons  grown  fit  to  command)  and  in  each  of  them 
eftabliífied  three  fupreme  councils,  the  firíl  ofjuftice, 

the  fecond  of  war,  and  the  third  of  the  revenue,  of 

«  *  # 

whichan  Ynca  was  likewife  prefident,  which  continued 
ever  after. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  adored  reign,  Mango  Co~ 
pac  fell  into  the  laft  period  of  his  life  *,  upon  the  ap- 
proach  whereof  he  called  together  all  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  with  his  eldeíl  fon,  to  whom  he  left 
his  kingdom  ;  and  told  them,  that  for  his  own  part 
he  was  going  to  repofe  himfelf  with  his  father  the  fun, 
from  whom  he  carne  ;  that  he  adviled  and  charged 
them  all  to  go  on  in  the  paths  of  reafon  and  virtue 
which  he  had  taught  them,  till  they  followed  him  the 
fame  jonrney  *,  that  by  this  courfe  only  they  would 
prove  themfelves  to  be  true  fons  of  the  fun,  and  be 
as  fuch  honoured  and  efteemed.  Fie  gave  the  fame 
charge  more  efpecially  and  more  earneftly  to  the  Ynca 
hisfucceiTor,  andcommandedhim  to  govern  his  people 
Vql«  III.  Z  accordina 
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according  ío  his  example,  and  the  precepts  hehad  re- 
ceived  from  the  fun  ;  and  to  do  it  always  with  Sílice, 
rnercy ,  piety,  clemency,  and  cate  oí  the  poor  :  and 
y/hen  he  the  prince  íhould  go  in  time  to  reíd  with  his 
father  the  fun,  that  he  íhould  give  the  fame  inftruc- 
tions  and  exhortations  to  his  fuccdfor.  And  this  form 
was  acccrdingly  ufed  in  all  the  fuccefíions  of  the  race 
oí  the  Ynca  s,  which  laíledeight  hundred  years,  with 

the  íame  orders,  and  the  greateft  felicity  that  could 
be  oí  any  íiate. 

I  will  iay  nothing  of  the  greatnefs,  magnificence, 
and  nenes  oí  their  buildings,  palaces,  or  temples, 
elpecially  thofe  of  the  fun;  of  the  fplendor  of  their 
cci.il,  their  triumphs  aíter  vidtories,  their  huntings 
and  íeaíls,  their  military  exercifes  and  honours  ;  but, 
as  teftimonies  of  their  grandeur,  mention  only  two  of 
their  highways,  whereoí  one  was  five  hundred  leagues, 
plain  and  levelled  thro’  mountains,  rocks,  and  vafleys, 
lo  that  a  carriage  might  drive  through  the  wholeleno-th 
without  difficulty.  Another  very  long  and  large,  pa- 
ved  all  with  cut  or  fquared  ftone,  fenced  with  low 
walk  on  each  fide,  and  fet  with  trees,  whoíe  branches 
gave  fhaue,  and  the  fruits  focd,  to  all  that  paíled. 

I  fhall  end  this  furvey  of  their  government  with 
one  remark  upon  their  religión,  which  is,  that  though 
the  vulgar  worlhipped  only  the  fun,  yet  the  Amauta’s, 
who  were  their  fages  or  philofcphers,  taught  that  the 
fun  was  only  the  great  miniíler  of  Pachacamac,  whom 
they  adored  in  the  firft  place,  and  to  whcm  a  great 
and  fumptuous  temple  was  dedicated.  This  word  is  in- 
terpreted  by  the  Spaniard,  Animador  del  mundo,  or 
He  that  animates  or  enlivens  the world ;  andfeems  tobe 
yet  a  more  refined  notion  of  the  deity  than  that  of 
the  Chinefes,  who  adored  the  fpirit  and  foul  of  the 
world.  By  this  principie  of  their  religión,  as  all  the 
others  of  their  government  and  policy,  it  muid,  I 
think,  be  allowed,  that  human  nature  is  the  fame  in 
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theíe  remóte,  as  well  as  the  other  more  known  and  ce~ 
lebrated  parts  of  the  world  :  that  the  difieren:  go~ 
vernments  of  it  are  framed  and  cnltivated  by  as  great 
reaches  and  ílrength  of  reafon  and  of  wifdom,  as  any  of 
ours,  and  fome  of  their  frames  lefs  fubjeót  to  be  íha- 
ken  by  the  pafíions,  faótións,  and  other  corruptions, 
to  which  thoie  in  the  middle  feene  of  Europe  and  Afia 
have  been  fo  often  and  fo  much  expofed :  that  the 
fame  caufes  produce  every  where  the  fame  effeíts ; 
and  that  the  fame  honours  and  obedience  are  in  all 
places  but  confequences  or  tributes  paid  to  the  fame 
heroic  virtue,  or  tranfeendent  genius,  in  what  parts 
foever,  or  under  what  climates  of  the  world,  it  for¬ 
tunes  to  appear. 

S  E  C  T.  IV. 

/  „ 

''X'HE  third  furvey  I  propoled  to  make,  ¡n  this 
JL  efiay  upon  heroic  virtue,  was  that  of  the  north- 
ern  región,  which  lies  without  the  bounds  of  the  Eu- 
xine  and  the  Cafpian  feas,  the  river  Oxus  to  the  eaít, 
and  the  Danube  to  the  weft,  which  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  called  all  by  one  general  ñame  of  Scythia, 
and  little  known  to  any  princes  or  fubjefts  of  the  four 
great  monarchies,  otherwife  than  by  the  defeats  or 
difgraces  received  in  their  expeditions  againíl  thefe 
fierce  inhabitants  of  thofe  barren  countries.  Such 
was  the  fatal  overthrow  of  Cyrus  and  his  army  bv  the 
eaftern  Scythians,  and  the  íhameful  flight  of  Darius 
from  theweftern. 

This  vaft  región,  which  extends  from  the  north-eaít 
ocean,  that  bounds  Cataya  and  China  tothe  north-weít, 
that  waíhes  the  coafts  oí  Norway,  |utland,  and  fome 
northern  parts  of  Germany,  though  comprifed  by  the 
ancients  under  the  common  ñame  of  Scythia,  was  dif- 
tinguiíhed  into  the  Afiatic  and  the  European,  which 
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were  divided  by  the  river  Tanais,  and  the  mountaíns 
out  of  which  it  rifes.  Thofe  numerous  naticns  may 
be  called  the  eaftern  Scythians,  who  lie  on  that  f  de  of 
the  Tanais,  or  at  leaft  the  Velera  :  and  thofe  the  weftern 
that  lies  on  this.  Among  the  firít  the  Mafiagetse  were 
the  moft  known  or  talked  of  by  the  ancient  writers ; 
and  among  the  laftthe  Getae  and  the  Sarmats.  The 
firít  is  now  comprehended  under  the  general  ñame  ot 
Great  Tartary,  and  the  fecond  under  thofe  of  the 
Lefíer  Tartary,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark;  the  two  laít  ítyling  themfelves  kings  of  the 
Goths  and  V  an  dais. 

How  far  this  vaftterritory  is  inhabited  northward  by 
anyraceof  mankind,  Ithink,none  pretendió  know,  ñor 
from  how  remóte  corners  of  thofe  frozen  mountaíns 
fome  of  thofe  fierce  nations  firít  crept  out,  whofe 
forcé  and  arms  have  been  fo  known  and  felt  by  all 
the  reít  of  what  was  of  oíd  called  the  habitable  world. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  courfe  of  conquefc  has  run 
generally  from  the  northto  thefouth,  as  from  the  harder 
opon  the  fofter,  or  from  the  poorer  upon  the  richer 
nations,  becaufe  men  commonly  attack  with  greater 
fiercenefs  and  courage  than  they  defend,  being  in 
one  fpirited  by  defire,  and  in  the  other  ufually  damped 
by  fear,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  how  celebrated 
foever  the  four  great  monarchies  have  been  by  the 
writings  of  fo  rnany  famous  authors,  who  have  eter- 
nized  their  fame,  and  thereby  their  own,  yet  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  that  was  ever  fubjeít  to  AíTyri- 
an,  Perfian,  Greek,  or  Román  empires  (except  perhaps 
fome  little  iílands)  that  has  not  been  ravaged  and  con¬ 
quered  by  fome  of  thofe  northern  nations,  whom  they 
reckoned  and  defpifed  as  barbarous  *,  ñor  where  new 
empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  or  governments 
have  not  been  by  them  ereéted  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
oíd-,  which  mayjuítly  mortify  the  pride  of  mankind, 
the  depths  of  their  reafonings,  the  reacK  of  their  poli- 

tics. 
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tí-cs,  the  wifdom  of  their  laws,  and  torce  oí  their  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  may  be  allowedfora  great  and  undiíputed 

rriumph  of  n ature  over  art. 

It  is  agreed  in  ftory,  that  the  Scythians  conque;  cd 
the  Medes,  during  the  periods  ot  that  race  in  the  Aíly- 
rian  empire,  and  were  mafters  of  Afta  for  faiteen  yeais, 
till  they  returned  lióme  upondomeftic  occafions-,  tnat 
Cyrus  was  beaten  and  ílain  by  their  fury  and  revenge 
under  the  leadingof  a  woman,  whofe  wit  and  conduft 
made  a  great  figure  in  ancient  ftory  *,  that  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  who  were  of  the  Scy~ 
thian  race. 

But  the  great  hero  of  the  eaftern  Scythians  oí  T  ai- 
tars  I  efteem  to  have  been  Tamerlane,  and,  whether 
he  was  fon  of  a  fhepherd  cr  a  king,  to  have  been  the 
greateft  conqueror  that  was  ever  in  the  World,  atleaít 
that  appears  upon  any  prefent  records  oí  ftory.  His 
atchievements  were  great  upon  China,  where  he  fub- 
dued  many  provinces,  and  torced  their  king  to  fuch 
conditions  ot  a  peace,  as  he  was  content  to  impele. 
He  made  war  againft  the  Mufcovites  with  the  fameí  uc¬ 
eéis,  and  partly  by  forcé,  partly  by  confent,  he  gained 
a  pafiage  through  their  territories  for  that  vaft  army 
which  he  led  againft  Bajazet  (then  the  terror  of  the 
world).  He  conquered  this  proud  Turk  and  his  whole 
empire,  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont,  which  he  crofted, 
and  made  a  vifit  to  the  poor  Greek  emperor  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  who  had  lent  to  make  aliiance  with  him  upon 
his  firft  invafion  of  Bajazet,  at  whofe  merey  this 
prince  then  almoft  lay,  with  the  fmali  remainders  of 
the  Crecían  empire/  Nothing  was  greater  or  more 
heroica!  in  this  viftorious  Tamerlane,  than  the  raith 
and  honour  wherewith  he  obferved  this  aliiance  with 
the  Greeks  •,  for  having  been  received  atConftantinople 
with  all  the  fubmiííions  that  could  be  made  him,  Inv¬ 
ino:  viewed  and  admired  the  o-reatnefs  and  ftructure  of 
>hat  noble  citv,  and  faid,  it  was  fit  to  make  the  íeat 
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tor  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  having  the  offer  of 
it  freelymade  him  by  the  Greeks  to  poffefs  itfor  his 
ovvn-,  yet,  after  many  honours  exchanged  between 
thefe  two  princes,  he  leftthis  city  in  the  freedom,  and 
the  Grcek  emperor  in  the  poíleíTions  he  found  them, 
went  back  into  Afia,  and  in  his  return  conquered  Sy- 
ria,  Perfia,  and  India,  where  the  great  moguls  have 
ever  fince  boaíted  to  be  the  race  of  Tamerlane.  After 
all  theíe  conqueíts,  he  went  home,  and  paíled  the  reíh 
ofhis  age  in  his  own  native  kingdom,  and  died  a  fair 
and  natural  death,  whichwas  a  ílrain  of  fAicity,  as  well 
as  greatnefs,  beyond  any  oí  the  conquerors  oí  the  four 
renowned  mcnarchies  oí  the  world.  He  was,  without 
queítion,  a  great  and  heroic  genius,  of  great  juflice, 
exaet  difcipline,  generpus  bounty,  and  much  piety, 
adoring  ene  Gcd,  though  he  was  neither  Chriitian, 
Jew,  ñor  Mahometan,  and  deferves  a  nobler  charaóter 
than  could  be  allowed  by  modern  writers  to  any  perlón 
of  a  nation  fo  unlike  themfelves. 

TheTurks  were  another  race  of  thefe  eafternScythi- 
ans,  their  original  countries  being  placed  by  fomeup- 
on  the  north-eaft,  by  others  upon  the  north-weft  coaft 
oí  the  Caípain  fea,  and  perhaps  both  may  have  contri- 
btued  to  furniíh  fuch  numbers  as  have  over-run  fo 
great  a  part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  But  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  íay  more  ofthem  and  their  conqueíts 
in  the  next  feótion. 

í  hat  partof  Scythia  that  lies  between  the  tworivers 
oí  the  Volga  and  Boriíthenes,  whereof  theone  runs  into 
the  Cafpain,  and  the  other  into  the  Euxine  fea,  was  the 
íeat  of  the  Getíe,  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  then 
known  by  t  he  nam  e  cf  Getíe  immortales,  becaufe  they 
beheved  that,  when  they  died,  they  íhould  gotoZa- 
molxis,  and  enjoy  anewlifein  another  world,  at  leaíl 
fuch  of  them  as  lived  according  to  his  orders  and  in- 
líitutions,  who  had  been  a  great  prince  or  Jawgiver 
among  them.  From  this  ñame  oí  Getae  carne  that  of 
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Gothae-,  and  this  part  of  Scythia,  in  its  whole  northern 
extent,  I  take  to  have  been  the  vaft  hive  out  of  which 
iffued  fo  many  mighty  fwarms  oí  barbarous  nations, 
who  under  the  feveral  ñames  oí  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans, 
Lombards,  Huns,  Bulgars,  Francs,  Saxons,  and  many 
others,  broke  in  at  feveral  times  and  places  upon  the 
feveral  provinces  of  the  Román  empire,  likefo  many 
tempefts,  tore  in  pieces  the  whole  fabric  of  that  go- 
vernment,  framed  many  new  ones  in  its  room,  changed 
the  inhabitants,  language,  cuftoms,  laws,  the  nfual 
ñames  of  places  and  of  men,  and  even  the  very  lace 
of  nature  where  they  carne,  and  planted  new  nations 
anddominions  in  their  room.  Thus  Italy,  aftermany 
fpoils  and  invafions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  carne  to 
be  poíTeíTed  by  the  Lombards,  Pannonia  by  the  Huns, 
Thracia  by  the  Bulgars,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Spain 
or  Andaluzia  by  the  Vandals,  the  Eaftor  Catalonia  by 
the  Cattiand  Alani;  the  reft  of  that  continent  by  the 
Goths.  Gaul  was  fubdned  by  the  Francs,  and  Britain 
by  the  Saxons  •,  both  which  nations  are thoughtto have 
come  anciently  from  the  more  northern  regions,  and 
feated  themfelves  in  thofe  parts  of  Germany  that  were 
afterwards  called  by  their  ñames,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  intimeto  make  their  latter  conqueíts.  The 
Scutes,  who  conquered  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  pof- 
feífed  them  under  the  ñames  of  Albin  Scutes,  and  Irin 
Scutes,  I  guefs  to  have  come  from  Norway,  and  to 
have  retained  more  of  the  ancient  Scythians  (beforethe 
Goths  carne  into  thofe  parts)  both  in  their  language 
and  habit,  as  that  of  mandes,  and  in  the  cuítom  of 
removing  from  one  part  to  another,  according  to  the 
feafons,  orconveniencesof  pafture.  TheNormans  that 
carne  into  France,  I  take  likewife  to  be  a  later  race 
from  Norway,  but  after  the  Gothic  orclers  and  inílitu* 
tions  had  gained  more  footing  in  that  province. 

The  writers  of  thofe  times  content  themfelves  to 
lay  the  difgraces  and  ruins  of  their  coun tries  upon  the 
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numbers  and  ñerccnefs  of  thefe  favage  nations  that  in- 
vaded  them,  or  upon  their  own  difunions  and  difor- 
ders,  that  made  way  for  ib  eafy  conquefts;  but  í 
cannot  beiieve,  that  the  ftrange  fuccefies  and  viftori- 
ous  progrefíes  of  thefe  northern  conquerors  fhouSd 
have  been  the  effe¿t  only  of  tumultuary  arms  and 
numbers,  or  that  governments  ereéled  by  them,  and 
which  have  lafced  fo  long  in  Europe,  iliould  have 
been  framed  by  unreafonable  or  unthinking  men. 
It  is  more  likely,  that  there  was  among  them  fome 
forcé  of  order,  fome  reach  of  conduót,  as  well  as  fome 
principie  of  courage,  above  the  common  ftrain,  that 
^  '  ran&,.  adventures  could  not  be  atchieved,  but  by 
Jome  enchanted  knights. 

That  which  firft  gave  me  this  thought,  was  the  re¬ 
flexión  upon  thofe  verles  in  Lucan  : 

- — —  Populos  quos  defpicit  Aritos 
Felices  errare  fuo,  quos  lile  timorum 
Maxirnus  haudurget  lethi  me  tus,  inde  ruendi 
Fn  ferrum  mens  prona  yiris,  animique  capaces 
Morris,  et  ignavurn  rediturse  parcere  vitas. 

FIapp^r  in  their  miftake,  thefe  pecple  whom 
I  he  northern  pole  aípeóts,  whom  fear  of  death 
(The  greateft  of  all  human  fears)  ne’er  moves; 
í-rom  henee  their  courage,  proneto  rufh  on  ñeel, 
Their  mmdsdefpifing  death,  that  think  itmean 
i  o  ípare  a  life  that  muft  again  return. 

By  this  pafiage  it  appears,  that  fixteenhundredyears 
ngo  thofe  northern  people  were  diftinguiíhed  frorn  all 
others  by  a  feanefnefs  of  death,  grounded  upon  the 
beiief  of  another  life,  which  made  them  deípife  the 
pare  of  preferving  this. 

Whether  fuch  an  opinión  v/ere  firft  infufed  amoil§ 
them  by  Zarnolxis,  and  propagat;ed  by  Odin  am 
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Iiis  foilowers,  or  by  him  invented,  I  wui  not  conjec- 
ture  ;  it  may  have  been  either  one  or  the  other,  fina: 
the  Goths  he  led  into  the  north-weft  parts  of  Furope  ai  e 
agreed  to  have  come  from  the  Gotee,  who  are  placed 
near  the  riverTanais.  For  thofe  vaft  Scythian  regions 
were  divided  into  infinite  feveral  nations,  íeparated  by 
the  common  natural  bounds  or  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains,  woods,  or  marílies  *,  each  of  thefe  countnes 
was  like  a  mighty  hive,  which  by  the  vigour  of  pro¬ 
pagaban,  and  health  of  climate,  growing  too  fuií  or 
people,  threw  out  fome  new.  íwarrn  at  certain  periods 
of  time,  that  took  wing,  and  fought  out  fome  new 
abode,  expelling  or  fubduing  the  oíd  inhabitants,  and 
feating  themfelves  in  their  rooms,  if  they  liked  the 
conditions  of  place  and  commodities  of  life  they  met 
with;  if  not,  going  on  till  they  found  fome  other 
more  agreeable  to  their  prefent  humours  or  aifpofi- 
tions.  Sometimos  the  expelled  nations  took  heart,  and 
when  they  fied  írom  one  country,  invaded  another, 
and  revenged  the  injuries  of  fome  cruel  neighbours 
upon  others  that  were  weaker,  but  more  innocent ; 
and  fo9  like  waves,  thruft  on  one  the  other,  for  mighty 
length  of  fpace  or  countnes.  Sometimes  the  conque- 
rors  augmented  their  numbers  and  forces  with  the 
ftrongeft  and  mofe  adventurous  of  thofe  nations  they 
firfl  invaded,  by  their  voluntary  accefiion  into  the 
íhares  or  hopos  of  their  future  fortunes,  and  lo  went 
on  to  further  conquefts. 

The  ufual  manner  of  thefe  expeditions  was,  that 
when  a  country  grew  too  full  of  people  for  the  growth 
of  it  to  fupply,  they  afíembled  together  all  that  were 
fit  to  beararms,  and  divided  themfelves  into  two  bands, 
whereof  one  Raid  at  home  to  inhabit  and  defend  their 
own,  and  the  other  went  to  feek  new  adventures,  and 
poífefs  fome  other  they  could  gain  by  forcé  of  arms  •, 
and  this  was  done  fometimes  by  lot,  and  fometimes  by 
asreement  between  the  tv/o  divifions.  That  band  or 
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colony  that  went  abroad,  chofe  their  leader  among 
ihofe  in  moft  repute  and  eíteem  for  vvifdom  or  for 
courage  ;  and  thefe  were  their  commanders  or  generáis 
in  war  \  and,  if  they  lived  and  fucceeded,  were  the 
fu  ft  pnnces  of  thoíe  countries  they  conquered,  and 
choíe  for  the  ieat  of  their  new  colony  or  kino-dom. 

It  leems  agreed  by  the  curious  enquirers  into  the 
antiquities  of  the  Runic  language  and  learning,  that 

°Odin, 

Excerpta  ex  Edda . 

*  I lie  Odinus  fatidicus  erat,  utet  ejus  conjux,  unde  nomen  íuum 
m  Septentrioneprae  cundís  regibus  máxime  celebratumiri praevi- 
cíit.  Hác  motus  caufá  ex  Turda  iter  molitus  erat,  adjundofibi 

magno  numero  militum  juvenum  et  feniorum  utriufque  fexüs. 
Quafcunque  térras  peragrárunt,  divinis  eíFerebantur  encomiis, 
diis  quam  hominibus  íimiliores  ab  univerñs  judicati ;  nec  prius 
iubíliterunt  quam  terram  ingreíii  cííent  quae  nunc  Saxonia 
appellatur,  ubi  per  multosannos  Odinus  vixit,  iílamque  regionem 
late  poííedit,  quam  cüm  diílribuiíiet  Ínter  filios,  ita  ut  Vagdeggo 
orientalem  Saxoniam,  Begdego  Weílphaliam,  Siggo  Franconiam 
determinavit ;  ipfe  in  aliam  migravit  regionem,  quae  tune 
Reidgotolandia  dicebatur,  et  quicquid  ibi  placuit  íibi  vindicavit. 
Huic  terrae  praefecit  filium  Skioldam,  ex  quo  Freidlefus  genitus 
eíi,  cujus  poíleri  Skioldungar  five  Skioldiades  nominantur,  á 
qua  ílirpe  Daniae  reges  defeenderunt,  illa  Reidgotolandia, 
r.unc  Jutlandia  appellatur. 

Ex  Sncrrone . 

Odinus  heros  in  Afgordia  prope  Tanaim,  facrorum  gentilium 
fummus  antiftes,  duodecim  fenatores  qui  caeteris  pietate  et 
fapientiapraeílarent,  religioni  curandae  et  juri  dicundo  praefecit. 
Hic  magnanimus  et  fortis  bellator  innúmera  regna  ditionefque 
fuam  redegit  in  poteílatem.  Manus  ducum  fuorum  vertid 
impenens  tos  coníecrabat,  qui  in  pugr.am  euntes  nomen  Odini 
nuncupabant.  Othinus  fratribus  luis  regnum  Afgardiae  com- 
iniiit,  ipfein  Ruíliam  profedus  et  inde  in  Saxoniam,  eam  fibi 
íubjugavit,  et  filiis  in  regendum  commifit.  Inauditi  generis 
miracula  variis  .  exercuit  praelligiis,  Magiílerium  publicum 
Magiae  praecipiendae  iníiituit:  in  varias  formarum  fpecies 
fe  tranfmutare  noverat,  tanta  eloquii  dukedine  audientes 
demulcere  poterat  ut  didis  ejus  nullam  non  fidem  adhibe- 
rent.  Carminibus  ínter  loquendujn  crebro  proíatis  miram, 
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Odin,  or  Woden,  orGoden  (according  to  the  difieren* 
northern  dialedts)  was  the  firft  and  great  hero  of  the 
weftern  Scythians  *,  that  he  led  a  mighty  Iwarm  of 
the  Getes,  under  the  ñame  of  Goths,  trom  the  A  fia- 
tic  Scythia  into  the  fartheft  north-wcft  parts  ofEurope  *, 
that  he  feated  and  fpread  his  kingdom  round  the  vvhole 
Baltic  fea,  and  over  all  the  iílands  in  it,  and  extend¬ 
ed  it  weílward  to  the  ocean,  and  fouthward  to  the  El  ve 
(which  was  anciently  efteemed  the  bound  between  the 
Scythians  and  the  Germans)  that  this  vaft  country 
was  in  the  ancient  Gothic  term  called  Biarmia,  and  is 
by  fome  authors  termed  Officina  gentium,  having  fur- 
nifhed  all  thofe  fwarms  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Saxons, 
Angles,  Jutes,  Danés,  Normans,  which  fo  often  in- 
fe  Red,  and  at  length  fubdued,  all  the  weftern  provin- 
ces  of  Europe.  Some  write,  that  he  extended  his  con* 
quefts  even  as  far  as  Franconia  itfelf ;  but  all  agree, 
that  this  Odin  was  the  firít  inventor  of,  at  leaft  the  firft 
engraver  of  the  Runic  letters  or  charafters,  fometimes 
fo  famous,  and  at  laft  fo  infamous  in  the  w7orld,  by 
the  vulgar  opinión  and  imputationof  allfortsofcharms, 
enchantments,  or  witchcrafts,  to  the  ufe  and  forcé  oí 
thofe  ftrange  charadlers  •,  that  he  inftituted  many  ex- 
cellent  orders  and  laws,  made  the  diftindtion  of  fea- 
fons,  the  divifions  of  time,  was  an  invincible  warrior, 
a  wife  lawgiyer,  loved  and  obeyed  during  life  by  his 
fubjecls,  and  after  his  death  adored  as  one  of  their 

fermoni  gratiam  conciliabat ;  tanta  ludiflcandorum  oculorum 
peritiá  callebat,  ut  faepe  corpus  fuum  velut  fpiritu  luppreíío 
humi  profterneret,  evigilans  fe  longinquas  oras  peragráíl’e,  et  quid 
ibi  rerum  gereretur  comperiífe  aíleverabat.  Ad  fummum  Runis 
fuis  et  incantationibus  incredibilia  pairando  tam  clarum  fibi 
nomen  peperit,  ut  fapientiae  et  potentiae  fuae  et  Afianorum  per 
omnes  brevi  nationes  ñt  debitum,  quo  evenit  ut  Sueci  aliique  po- 
puli  Boreales  Odino  facrificia  dependerent.  Poít  obitum  multis 
apparuit,  multis  viétoriam  contulit,  alios  in  Walhalde,  id  eít, 
aulam  Plmonis,  invitavit, 
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three  chief  gods,  amongft  which  he  was  the  god  of 
war,  Thor  of  thunder  and  tempeft,  Freaof  pleafure  ; 
by  whofe  ñames,  for  an  eternal  memory,  three  days  of 
the  week  are  called. 

I  will  not  enter  into  his  ftory,  ñor  that  of  his  fuc- 
ceíiion,  or  the  infinite  and  famous  revolutions  it  pro- 
duced  in  the  world,  ñor  into  the  more  curious  íearch 
of  the  time  cf  his  expedition,  which  muft  have  been 
very  ancient,  and  is  thereby  left  doubted  and  undeter- 
mined  :  but,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  inventor  of  the 
Runic  chara&ers,  fome  writers  of  that  language  will 
make  him  older  than  Evander,  by  affirming  their  Ru¬ 
nic  letters  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  the  Latin, 
which  were  firfc  bronght  into  Italy  in  his  time.  For 
my  own  part,  I  fhould  guefs,  by  all  I  have  perufed  of 
thofe  antiquities,  that  this  expedition  mav  have  been 
made  two  thoufand  years  ago,  or  thereabouts.  So 
much  is  true,  that  the  Ruñes  were  for  long  periods  of 
time  in  ufe,  upon  materials  more  iafting  than  any 
others  employcd  to  that  purpofe  *,  for  infcead  of  leaves 
or  barks,  or  wax,  or  parchments,  thefe  were  engraven 
upon  ibones  or  planks  of  oaks,  upon  artificial  cbe- 
lifks  or  pillars,  andeven  upon  natural  rocks,  ingreat 
numbers  and  extent  cf  fines.  But  more  of  this  Ru¬ 
nic  fubjedt  will  occur  upon  that  of  poetry  ,  and  I  fhall 
only  obferve,  among  the  conft  itutions  of  thefe  northern 
people,  three  principies  of  a  ftrain  very  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  which  extend¬ 
ed  very  far  into  the  fortunes  and  conquefts  of  their 
arms,  and  into  the  forcé  and  duration  of  their  king- 
dorns  :  the  firít  of  thefe  is  a  principie  of  religión  or 
fuperftition,  the  next  of  learning,  and  the  laft  of  po- 
licy  or  civil  government. 

Whether  the  firft  were  deduced  from  that  of  Zamol- 
xis  among  the  Getes,  ftiled  of  oíd,  Immortals,  or  in- 
troduced  íoy  Odin  among  the  weftern  Goths,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  an  opinión  was  fixed  and  general  among 
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them,  that  death  was  but  the  entrance  into  another 
life-,  that  all  men  who  lived  lazy  and  unaótive  lives, 
and  died  natural  deaths,  by  ficknefs,  or  by  age,  went 
into  vaíl  caves  under  ground,  all  darle  and  miry,  full 
of  noifome  creatures  uíual  in  fuch  places,  and  there 
for  ever  grovelled  in  endleís  ílench  and  mifery.  On 
the  contrary,  all  who  gave  themfelves  to  warlike  ac- 
tions  and  enterprifes,  to  the  conqueíts  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  and  ílaughters  of  enemies,  and  died  in  battle, 
or  of  violent  deaths  upon  bold  adventures  or  refolu- 
tions,  they  v/ent  immediatly  to  the  valí  hall  or  palace 
of  Odin,  their  god  of  war,  who  eternally  kept  open 
houfe  for  all  fuch  guefts,  where  they  were  entertained 
at  infinite  tables,  in  perpetual  feafts  and  mirth,  carou- 
íing  every  man  in  bowls  made  of  the  fkulls  of  their 
enemies  they  had  ílain,  according  to  which  numbers, 
every  one  in  thefe  manfions  of  pleafure  was  the  moft 
honoured  and  the  beft  entertained. 

How  this  opinión  was  printed  in  the  minds  of  theíe 
fierce  mortals,  and  what  effeól  it  had  upon  their 
thoughts  and  paffions  concerning  life  and  death,  as  it 
is  touched  elegantly  in  thofe  verfes  of  Lucan  before 
recited,  fo  it  is  lively  repreíented  in  the  twenty-ñrth 
and  twenty-ninth  fianzas  of  that  fong  or  epicediuna 
of  RegnerLadbrog,  one  of  their  famous  Kings,  which 
he  compofed  in  the  Runic  language  about  eight  hun- 
dred  years  ago,  after  he  was  mortally  ílung  by  a  fer- 
pent,  and  before  the  venom  feized  upon  his  vitáis. 
The  whole  fonnet  is  recited  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his 
Literatura  Rúnica  (who  has  very  much  deferved  from 
the  commonwealth  of  learning)  and  is  very  well  worth 
reading  by  any  that  love  poetry,  and  to  confider 
the  federal  ftamps  of  that  coin  according  to  feveral 
ages  and  climates.  But  that  which  is  extraordinary  in 
it  is,  that  fuch  an  alacrity  or  pleafure  in  dying  was 
never  expreíTed  in  any  other  writing,  ñor  imagined 
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among  any  other  people.  The  two  fianzas  are  thus 
tranílated  into  Latin  by  Olaus. 

Stanza  XXV, 

Pugnavinuis  enfibus, 

Hoc  ridere  me  facit  lemper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  fcamna 
Parata  icio  in  aula, 

Bibemus  cerevifiam 
Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum, 

Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus, 

Non  venio  defperabundus 
Verbis  ad  Othini  aulam, 

Stanza  XXVI, 

Fert  animus  finiré, 

Invitant  me  Dyfte 
Quas  ex  Odini  aula 
Othinus  mihi  miñe 
Lcetus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 
In  lumma  fede  bibam. 

Vitte  elapke  funt  horas, 

Ridens  moriar. 

I  am  deceived,  if  in  this  fonnet,  and  a  following 
ode  of  Scallogrim  (which  was  likewife  made  by  him 
after  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  deferved  his  par- 
don  for  a  reward)  there  be  not  a  vein  truly  poética!, 
and  in  its  kind  Pindaric,  taking  it  with  the  allowance 
of  the  difterent  climates,  faíliions,  opinions,  andlan- 
guages  of  fuch  dillant  countries. 

I  will  not  trcuble  my:elf  with  more  paííages  out  of 
thefe  Runic  poems,  concerning  this  fuperílítious  prin¬ 
cipie,  which  is  ib  perfedly  reprefented  in  thefe,  with 
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the  poffefiion  it  had  taken  of  the  nobleíl  fouls  among 
them;  for  fuch  this  Ladbrog  appcars  to  have  been,  by 
his  perpetual  wars  and  vidtories  in  thoíe  northern  con- 
tinents,  and  inEngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  í 
will  add  a  teftimony  of  it,  which  was  given  me  at 
Nimeguen  by  count  Oxenílern,  the  firít  of  the  Swediíli 
ambaífadors  in  that  afíembly,  in  difeo u ríe  upon  this 
fubjeét  and  confirmación  of  this  opinión,  having  been 
general  among  the  Goths  of  thofe  countries ;  he  told 
me  there  was  ftill  in  Sweden  a  place  which  was  a  me¬ 
morial  of  it,  and  was  called  Odin’s  Hall  •,  that  it  was 
a  great  bay  in  the  fea,  encompafíed  on  three  lides  vvith 
íteep  and  ragged  rocks ;  and  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gothic  paganilm,  men  that  were  either  fick  of  difeafes 
they  efieemed  mortal  or  incurable,  or  elfe  grown  in- 
valid  with  age,  and  thereby  pait  all  military  adtion, 
and  fearing  to  die  meanly  and  bafely  (as  they  efteemed. 
it)  in  their  beds,  they  ufually  caufed  themfelves  to  be 
bronght  to  the  neareft  part  of  thefe  rocks,  and  from 
thence  threw  themfelves  down  ito  the  fea,  hoping,  by 
the  boldnefs  of  fuch  a  viclent  death,  to  renew  the  pre- 
tence  of  admiflion  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  which  they  had 
loft  by  failing  to  die  in  combat  and  by  arms. 

What  effe&  fuch  a  principie  (fucked  in  with  inftruc- 
tion  and  education,  and  well  believed)  muft  have  up¬ 
on  the  paffions  and  a&ions  of  a  pecple  naturally  ftrong 
and  brave,  is  eafy  to  conceive,  and  how  far  it  went 
beyond  all  the  ílrainsof  the  boldeftand  firmeft  philo- 
fophy ;  for  this  reached  no  farther  than  conftancy  in 
death,  or  indiffereney  in  the  opinión  of  that,  or  of 
■life-,  but  the  other  infufed  a  feorn  of  life,  and  a  defire 
of  death;  nay,  fear  and  averfion  even  for  a  natural 
death,  with  purfuit  and  longing  for  a  violent  one  (con- 
trary  to  the  general  opinions  of  all  other  nations)  fo 
as  they  took  delight  in  war  and  dangers,  as  others 
did  in  hunting,  or  fuch  aftive  fports,  and  fought  as 
much  for  the  hopes  of  death  as  of  viftory,  and  found 
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as  much  pleafnrein  the  fuppofcd  advantages  and  con- 
fequences  of  one,  as  in  the  real  enjoyments  of  the 
other.  This  made  them  perpetually  in  new  motions 
or  defigns,  fearlefs  and  fierce  in  the  execution  of  them, 
and  never  caring  in  battle  to  preferve  their  lives  longer 
than  to  increafe  the  ílaughter  of  their  enemies,  and 
thereby  their  own  renown  here,  and  felicity  hereafter. 

Their  decifions  of  right  and  juft  were  by  arms,  and 
mortal  combats  allowed  by  laws,  approved  by  prin- 
ces,  afiifted  by  formal  judges,  and  determined  by 
death  or  viílory.  From  henee  carne  all  thofe  jufts, 
and  tiltings,  and  tournaments,  fo  long  in  ufe,  and  fo 
much  celebrated  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world ;  their 
marriage  feafts  were  folemnized  by  lances  and  fwords, 
by  blows,  by  wounds,  and  fometimes  by  death,  till 
that  cuftom  was  difgraced  by  the  deplorable  end  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  and  the  fatal  lance  of  Montgo- 
mery.  From  henee  carne  the  long  ufe  of  legal  and  of 
fingde  combats,  when  the  right  oftitlesor  lands  was  diffi- 
cult ;  or  when  a  perlón,  accufed  of  any  crime,  denied 
abfolutely  what  his  accufer  pofitively  affirmed,  and 
no  other  proof  could  on  either  fide  be  produced. 
It  is  known  in  ftory,  how  long  and  how  frequent  this 
was  in  ufe  among  all  the  Gothic  races,  and  in  the  ie- 
veralkingdoms  orprincipalities  erecled  by  them,  even 
after  the  profefiion  of  Chriftianity  among  them. 
When  it  grew  too  infamous  upon  the  entrance oflearn- 
ing  and  civility,  and  the  laws  were  aíhamed  of  allow- 
ing  triáis  of  blood  and  violence,  yet  the  cuftom  could 
not  be  extinguifhed,  but  made  way  for  that  of  prívate 
duels,  and  for  the  lye  being  accounted  a  juft  ground 
of  fighting  in  point  of  honour,  becaufe  it  had  been 
fo  in  point  of  law  during  the  barbarous  ages.  This 
feems  to  have  begun  upon  the  famous  challenge  that 
paífed  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  which  though 
without  effedt,  yet  it  is  enough  known  and  lamented, 
how  much  of  the  braveft  blood  of  Chriftendom  has 
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becn  fpilt  by  that  example,  efpeciallyin  Trance,  du- 
ring  the  ieveral  fucceeding  reigns,  till  it  feems  to  have 
been  extinguifhed  by  the  juít  feverity,  and  to  the  juft 
honour  of  the  preíent  king. 

But  to  return  to  the  bold  authors  of  thefe  cuftoms 
(unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Román  nations).  Their 
bodies  indeed  were  hard  and  ífrong,  their  minds  rough 
and  fierce,  their  numbers  infinite,  which  was  owing 
perhaps  all  to  their  climate  :  but,  befides  thefe  ad- 
vantages,  their  courage  was  undaunted,  their  bufineís 
was  war,  their  pleaíures  weredangers,  their  very  fports 
were  marcial  •,  their  difputes  and  proceífes  were  deci- 
ded  by  arms  j  they  feared  nothing  but  too  long  life, 
decays  of  age,  and  a  natural  or  ílothful  death,  any 
'  violent  or  bloody  they  defired  and  purfued  j  and  all  this 
from  their  opinión  of  one  being  lucceeded  by  miferies, 
the  other  by  felicities,  of  a  fu  ture  and  a  longer  life. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  confider  the  forcé  of  this 
principie,  I  wonder  not  at  the  effefts  of  it,  their  nu- 
merous  conquefts,  ñor  immenfity  of  countries  they 
fubdued,  ñor  thatfuch  ftrangé  adventures  íhould  have 
been  finifhed  by  fuch  enchanted  men.  But  when 
Chriftianity,  introduced  among  them,  gaveanendto 
thefe  delufions,  the  reftlefs  humour  of  perpetual  wars 
and  aótions  was  likewife  allayed,  and  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  eftablilbment  of  their  feveral  king- 
doms,  in  the  provinces  they  had  fubdued  and  chofen 
for  their  feats,  and  applied  themfelves  to  the  orders 
and  conftitutions  of  their  civil  or  political  govern- 
ments. 

Their  principie  of  learning  was,  that  all  they  had 
among  them  was  applied  to  the  knowledge  and  diftinc- 
tion  of  feafons,  by  the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  and  to  the 
prognoftics  of  weatfier,  or  elfe  to  the  praifes  of  virtue, 
which  confifted  among  them  only  in  juítice  to  their 
own  nación,  and  valour  againíl  their  enemies ;  and 
tne  reíd  was  employed  in  difplaying  the  brave  and  he- 
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role  expióles  of  theirprinces  andleaders,  and  the  prow- 
efe  and  conqueft  of  their  nation ;  all  their  writings 
were  compofed  in  ver  fe,  which  were  called  Ruñes  or 
Vafes,  and  from  thence  the  temí  of  wife  carne :  and 
thefe  poets  cr  writers,  being  efteemed  the  fages  among 
them,  were,  as  íuch,  always  employed  in  the  attend- 
ance  upon  their  princes,  both  in  courts  and  camps, 
being  ufed  to  advife  in  their  conduét,  and  to  record 
their  adlions,  and  celebrare  their  praifes  and  triumphs. 
The  traces  of  thefe  cuftcms  have  been  feen  within  the 
compafs  of  tliis  very  age,  both  in  Hungary  and  Ire- 
land,  where,  at  their  feafts,  it  was  ufual  to  have  thefe 
kind  of  poets  entertain  the  company  with  their  rude 
fongs,  or  panegyrics  of  their  anceftors  bold  exploits  *, 
among  which  the  number  of  men,  that  any  of  them 
had  ílain  with  their  own  hands,  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient  in  their  praifes.  Ey  thefe,  they  rewarded  the 
prowefs  of  the  olcl  men  among  them,  and  inflamed 
the  courage  of  the  young  to  equal  the  boldnefs  and 
atchievements  of  thofe  that  had  travelled  before  them 


in  thefe  paths  of  glory. 

The  principie ofpolitic  or  civil  government,  in  thefe 
northern  nations,  feems  derived  from  that  which  was 
mílitary  among  them.  When  a  new  fwarm  was  upon 
the  wing,  they  chofe  a  leader  or  general  for  the  ex¬ 
pedí  don,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  the  chief  officers  to 
command  the  feveral  divifions  of  their  troops ;  thefe 
were  a  council  of  war  to  the  general,  with  whom  they 
advífed  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  their  enterpríze  *,  but 
upon  greatoccaíions,  as  a  pitched  battle,  any  military 
expío]  t  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  the  choice  of  a 
ccuntry  to  fix  their  fcat,  or  the  conditicns  of  peace 
that  were  propofed,  they  aíTembled  their  whole  troops, 
and  confulted  with  all  the  foldiers  or  people  they  com- 
niaoded.  This  Tacitus  obferves  to  have  been  in  ufe 
among  the  Germán  Princes  in  his  time,  to  confult  of 
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Fmaller  affairs  with  the  chief  officers,  butde  majoribus 
omnes. 

Ifa  leader ofthcfecoloniesfucceeded  in  his  attempts, 
and  conquered  a  new  country,  where,  by  cominon 
confent,  they  thought  fit  to  refide,  he  grevv  a  prince 
oí:  that  country,  while  he  lived  ;  and,  when  he  died, 
another  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  by  a  general  elec- 
tion.  The  lands  of  the  fubdued  territory  vvere  divi- 
ded  into  greater  and  fmaller  ffiares,  beíides  that  refer- 
ved  to  the  prince  and  government.  The  great  were 
given  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  who  liad  beít 
deferved,  and  were  moft  eíleemed  ;  the  fmaller  to  the 
com mon  or  prívate  foldiers.  The  natives  conquered 
were  wholly  defpoiled  of  their  lands,  and  reckoned  but 
as  llaves  by  the  conquerors,  and  fo  ufed  for  labour  and 
lervile  offices,  and  thofe  of  the  conqnering  nation  were 
the  rreemen.  The  great  íharers,  as  chief  officers,  con- 
tinued  to  be  the  council  of  the  prince  in  matters  of 
ftate,  as  they  liad  been  before  in  matters  of  war  •,  but 
in  the  great  affairs,  and  of  conimon  concernment,  all 
that  had  the  fmaller  íliares  in  land  were  affembled 


and  advifea  with.  The  ñrft  great  fhares  were,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  called  baronies,  and  the  fniall,  fees. 

I  know  ver  y  weil  how  rnuch  critic  has  been  em- 
ployed  by  the  moft  learned,  as  Erafmus,  Selden, 
Spelman,  as  weil  as  many  others,  about  the  two  words 
Baro  and  Feudum,  and  how  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  deduce  them  from  the  Latín,  Greek,  and 
even  the  Hebrevv  and  Egyptian  tongues  •  but  I  nnd 
no  reafon,  after  all  they  have  faid,  to  rnake  any  doubt 
of  their  having  been  both  the  original  of  the  Gothic 
or  northern  language  ;  or  of  Barón  having  been  a  temí 
of  dignity,  ofcommand,  or  of  honour,  among  them 
and  Feudum,  of  a  íoldier’s  fnare  of  land.  I  find  the 
firft  ufed  above  eight  hundred  years  ago  in  the  verfes 
mentioned  ofKing  Lodbrog,  when  oneofhis  exploits 
was  to  have  conquered  eight  barons.  And  thougli 
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1  ees  or  feuda  were  in  ufe  under  later  Román  emperors, 
yet  they  were  derived  from  the  Gothic  cuftoms,  after 
lo  great  numbers  of  thofe  nations  were  introduced  into 
the  Román  armies,  and  employed,  upon  the  decline 
of  that  empire,  againft  other  more  barbarous  inva- 
íions.  i  or  of  all  the  northern  nations,  the  Goths  were 
efteemed  the  moft  civil,  orderly,  and  virtuons,  and 
are  íor  fuch  commended  by  St.  Auftin  and  Salvian, 
who  makes  their  conquefts  to  have  been  given  them 
by  the  juflice  of  God,  asa  reward  of  their  virtue, 
and  a  punifhment  upon  the  Román  provinces  for 
the  vicioufnefs  and  corruptions  of  their  líves  and  go- 
vernments.  So  as  it  is  no  wonder  if  rnany  Gothic 
words  and  cuftoms  entered  early  into  the  Román  em¬ 


pire. 

As  to  the  word  Baro,  it  is  not,  that  I  find,  at  all 
agreed  among  the  learned  from  whence  to  derive  it, 
and  the  objeófions  raifed  againft  their  feveral  conjec- 
tures  feem  better  grounded  than  the  arguments  for 
anyofthem.  But  what  that  term  imported  is,  out 
oí  their  feveral  accounts,  eafy  to  colkót,  and  con- 
firmed  by  what  ftill  remains  in  all  the  conftitutions  of 
the  Gothic  góvernments.  For  though  by  Barons  are 
now  meant  in  England  fuch  as  are  created  by  patent, 
and  thereby  callee!  to  the  houfe  of  lords ;  and  Barón 
in  Spaniíli  íignifies  onlv  a  man  of  note  or  worth  ;  and 
the  qualiry  denoted  by  that  title  be  d'ifferent  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  countries  of  Chriíiendom  ;  yet  there  is  no  quel- 
tion,  but  they  were  originally  fuch  perfons  as,  upon 
the  conqucft  of  a  country,  were  by  the  conquering 
prince  invefted  in  the  pofleflion  of  certain  tracts  or  pro- 
portions  of  free  lands,  cr  at  leaft  fuch  as  they  hele!  by 
no  other  tenure  but  that  of  military  fervice,  or  attend- 
ance  apon  the  prince  in  his  wars  with  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  armed  mcn.  Idieíe  in  Germany,  France,  Scot- 
land,  feem  to  have  had,  and  lome  ftill  toretain,  a  lo- 
vereign  power  in  their  territories  by  the  exerciíe  of 
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what  is  called  high  and  low  juftice,  or  the  power  of 
judging  criminal  as  well  as  civil  caufes,  and  inflidting 
capital  puniíhments  amongthofe  that  held  under  them, 
either  as  vafials  or  in  fee.  But  I  have  not  met  with 
any  thing  of  this  kind  recorded  in  England,  though 
thegreat  barons  had  notonly  great  numbers  of  knights, 
but  even  petty  barons  holding  under  them. 

I  think  the  whole  realm  of  England  was  by  Wil- 
liam  the  Conqueror  divided  into  baronies,  however  the 
diftinétions  may  have  been  long  fince  worn  ont :  but 
in  Ireland  they  ftill  remain,  and  every  country  there  is 
divided  into  fo  many  baronies,  which  feem  to  have 
been  the  fhares  of  the  firft  barons.  And  fuch  as  thefe 
great  proprietors  ofland  compofed,  in  all  thefe  north- 
weft  regions,  one  part  in  the  ftates  of  the  country  or 
kingdom. 


Now  for  the  word  Barons,  though  it  be  a  prefump- 
tion  to  aflertany  thing  after  the  doubts  or  unrefolved 
difputes  of  fuch  learned  men,  yet  I  fnall  adventure 
to  give  my  own  opinión,  how  diíierent  foever  from 
any  that  has  been  yet  advanccd.  I  find  in  Guagninfs 
deícription  of  Sarmatia,  printed  in  the  year  1581,  that 
in  the  feveral  dukedoms,  palatinates,  or  principalities, 
which  then  compofed  the  mighty  empire  of  Mufcovy, 
thofe  perfons  who  were  the  chief  in  poíTeíTions  of  lands, 
offices,  or  dignities  among  them  next  to  the  princc, 
duke,  or  palatino,  were  by  one  common  appellation 
called  his  boiarons,  as  thofe  of  the  fame  fort  or  quality 
in  the  prefent  court  of  the  great  dukes  are  now  terrn- 
ed  his  boiars,  which  may  be  a  corrupt  or  particular  di- 
aleóf  from  the  other.  Now  í  think  it  is  obvious  to 


any  man,  that  tries  how  eafy  a  change  is  made  in  th 
contrañion  of  boiarons  into  barons,  which  is  but  of 
the  two  firft  Ey Hables  into  one,  and  that  with  an  A 
long,  as  barons  is  commonly  uíed  :  and  thofe  coun- 
tries  above-mentioned,  having  been  the  feats  of  our 
conquering  Goths,  I  am  apt  to  think  their  boiarons 
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grev/,  wlth  their  conqueíls,  to  be  the  original  barons  m 
aii  thofe  ieveral  nations  ordominions  where  thev  were 
extended. 

brom  the  divifions,  forros,  and  infdtutions  airead  y 
deduced,  wiii  naturally  anle  and  pláinly  appear  the 
li  ame  ancl  confditution  of*  the  Gothic  governmenr, 
which  was  peculiar  to  them.,  and  diíferent  from  all  be¬ 
fóte  known  or  obferved  in  ítory ;  but  lo  univeríal 
among  thefe  northern  nations,  that  it  was  under  the 
ñames  of  king,  or  prince,  or  duke  and  his  eftates, 
cftabliíhed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  from  the  north-eaft  of 
Poland  and  Flungary  to  theibuth-weííofSpain  and  Por- 
tuga],  though  thefe  vaft  countries  had  becn  fubdued 
bv  fo  many  ieveral  expeditions  of  thefe  northern  peo- 
•  ple,  at  íuch  diverfe  times,  and  under  fo  diíferent  ap- 
pellations,  and  it  feerns  to  have  been  invented  or  in- 
ítituted  by  the  fages  of  the  Goths,  as  a  government 
oí  freemen,  which  was  the  fpirit  or  charafter  of  the 
north-wefí  nations,  diíiinguifhing  thcm  from  thofe  of 
the  South  and  the  Eaít,  and  gave  thename  of  the  Francs 
among  them. 

I  need  fay  nothing  of  this  conílitution,  which  is  fo 
well  known  in  our  iíland,  and  was  anciently  the  fame 
with  ours  in  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Sweden,  where  it  ftill  continúes,  confifting  of  a  king 
pr  a  prince  who  is  fovereign  both  in  peace  and  war,  of 
an  aílembly  of  barons  (as  they  were  originally  called) 
whom  líe  ufes  as  his  counci!,  and  another  of  the  com- 
mons,  who  are  the  reprefentative  of  ail  that  are  poft* 
fefíed  of  free-lands,  whom  the  prince  affemhies  and 
confults  with  upon  the  occafions  or  aífairs  of  the 
greateft  and  common concern  to  the  nation.  í  am  aptto 
thipk  that  the  poíleffion  of  land  was  the  original  right 
of  election  or  reprefentative  among  the  commons,  and 
that  cipes  and  boroughs  were  inttiled  to  it,  as  they 
wu'e  puí3éfíed  of  certain  traéis  of  land  that  belonged 
pr  were  annexed  to  them.  And  fo  it  is  ftill  inFriez- 
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land,  the  feat  from  whence  our  Gothic  or  Saxon  anceí- 
tors  carne  into  thefe  iílands.  For  the  ancient  feat  or 
the  Gothic  kingdom  was  of  fmall  or  no  trade ;  nor 
England  in  their  time.  Their  humours  and  lives  were 
turned  wholly  to  arms,  and  long  after  the  Norman 
conqueíí,  all  the  trade  of  England  was  driven  by  Jews, 
Lombards,  or  Milaners ;  fo  as  the  right  of  boroughs 
feem  not  to  have  rifen  from  regards  of  trade,  but  oi: 
land,  and  were  places  where  lo  many  freemen  inha- 
bited  together,  and  had  luch  a  proportion  of  land  be- 
longing  to  them.  However  it  be,  this  conííitution 
has  been  celebrated,  as  framed  with  great  wifdom  and 
equity,  and  as  the  trueft  and  jufteft  temper  that  has  been 
ever  found  out  between  dominión  and  liberty  ;  and  it 
feems  to  be  a  ftrain  of  what  Heraclitus  faid  was  the 
only  fkill  or  knowledge  oí  any  valué  in  the  politics, 
which  was  the  fecret  of  governing  all  by  all. 

This  feems  to  have  been  intended  by  theíe  Gothic 
conílitutions  and  by  the  eledíion  and  reprefentation  of 
all  that  poífeíied  lands :  for  fince  a  country  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  land  it  contains,  they  elíeemed  a  nation 
to  be  fo,  of  fuch  as  were  the  pofieífors  of  it.  And 
what  prince  foever  can  hit  of  this  great  fecret,  needs 
know  no  more,  for  his  own  fafety  and  happinefs,  or 
that  of  the  people  he  governs :  for  no  fíate  or  go- 
vernmentcan  ever  be  much  troubled  orendangered  by 
any  privare  factions,  which  isgrounded  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  confent  and  fatisfaflion  of  the  fubjeóts,  unlefs  it  be 
wholly  fubdued  by  the  forcé  of  armies  ;  and  then  the 
ílanding  armíes  have  the  place  of  fubjeóts,  and  the  go- 
vernrnent  depends  upon  the  contented  ordiícontentcd 
humours  of  the  foldiers  in  genera!,  which  has  more 
fudden  and  fatal  confequences  upon  the  revelutions  of 
fíate,  than  thole  offubjeíís  in  unarmed  governments. 
So  the  Román,  Egyptian,  and  Turki  íh  empires  apocar 
to  have  always  turned  upon  the  arbitrary  wills  and 
wild  humours  ofthe  Prretorian  bands,  the  Mamalukes, 
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and  the  janizaries.  And  fo  I  país  from  the  Scythian 
conquefts  and  Gothic  conftitutions  to  thofe  óf  the 
Arabians  or  Mahometans,  in  the  world. 


S  E  C  T.  V. 

THE  laít  furvey  I  propofe  of  the  four  outlyincr 
(or,  if  the  learned  fo  pleafe  to  cali  them,  bar- 
barous)  empires,  was  that  of  the  Arabians,  which 
was  indeed  of  a  very  different  nature  from  all  the  reft, 
being  built  upon  foundations  wholly  enthufiaftic,  and 
thereby  very  unaccountable  to  common  reafon,  and  in 
n:any  points  contrary  eyen  to  human  nature ;  yetfew 
ClHcis  have  macle  greater  conquefts  or  more  fudden 
growths,  than  this  Arabian  or  Saracen  empire ;  but 
having  fceen  of  iater  date,  and  the  courfe  of  it  enea- 
ed  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Chriftian  princes,  either 
cí  the  Ealior  Vveft,  of  the  Greek  orthe  Latín  churches, 
both  the  original  and  progrefs  of  it  have  been  eafily 
cbierved,  and  are  moft  vulgarly  known,  having  been 
the  fubjcc--  ox  n.any  modern  wnters,  and  ieveral 
well  digcfted  hiífories  or  relations ;  and  therefore  I 
fhali  give  but  a  very  fummary  account  of  both. 

About  the  year  600,  or  near  it,  lived  Mahomet,  a 
man  or  mean  paren tage  and  condición,  ílliterate,  but 
of  great  ipirit  and  fubtle  wit,  like  thofe  of  the  ch¬ 
ínate  ^or  country  where  he  was  born  or  bred,  which 
was  that  part  of  Arabia  calied  The  Happy,  eíteemed 
the  iovelíeft  and  fweeteíl  región  of  the  world,  and 
like  ti  tole  bleíled  feats  foíinely  painted  by  the  poet : 

I 

Quas  ñeque  concutiunt  venti,  ñeque  nubila  nimbis 
Aípergunt,  ñeque  nix  acri  concreta  pruiná 
C  ana  cadens  vioiat,  femperque  innubilus  asther 
Contegit,  et  late  diffufo  lumine  ridet, 
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He  was  fervant  to  a  rich  merchant  of  this  country, 
and  after  his  mafter’s  death,  having  married  his  wi- 
dow,  carne  to  be  poffefied  of  great  wealth,  and  of  a 
numerous  family :  among  others,  he  had  entertained 
in  it  a  Sergian  monk,  or  at  leaíl  called  by  that  ñame, 
whofe  vicious  and  libertinedifpofitionsof  life  had  made 
him  lea  ve  his  inclofure  and  profeífion,  but  otherwife 
a  man  of  great  learning.  Mahomet  was  fubjedl  to  fits 
of  an  epilepfy  or  falling-ficknefs,  and,  either  by  the 
cuíloms  of  that  climate,  or  the  neceílity  of  that  dif- 
eafe,  very  températe  and  abítaining  from  wine,  butin 
the  reít  voluptuous  and  diífolute.  He  was  aíhamed 
of  his  diieafe,  and,  to  difguifeit  from  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily,  pretended  his  fits  were  trances  into  which  he  was 
caft  at  certain  times  by  God  Almighty,  and  in  them 
inftruded  in  his  will,  and  his  true  worfhip  and  laws, 
by  which  he  would  be  ferved ;  and  that  he  was  com- 
manded  to  publiíh  them  to  the  world,  to  teach  them, 
and  fee  them  obeyed. 

About  this  age  allthe  Chinitian  provincesof  the  Eaft 
wereover-run  with  Arianifm,  which,  howeverrefinedor 
difguifed  by  its  learned  profeífors  and  advócales,  either 
denied  or  undermined  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  al- 
lowecl  only  his  prophetical  office.  The  countries  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt  were  filled  with  great  numbers  of 
the  fcattered  Jews,  who,  upon  the  laft  deítrudion  of 
their  country  in  Aarian’s  time,  had  fied  into  thefe  pro- 
vinces  to  avoid  the  ruin  and  even  extindion  which 
was  threatening  their  nation  by  that  emperor,  who, 
after  ali  the  defolations  he  made  in  Judea,  tranfported 
what  he  could  of  their  remaining  numbers  into  Spain. 
The  reft  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  was  inhabited  by  Gen¬ 
tiles,  who  had  little  fenfe  left  of  their  decayed  and  de- 
rided  idolatry,  and  had  turned  their  thoughts  and  lives 
to  luxury  and  pleaíure,  and  to  the  delires  and  acquifi- 
tion  of  riches,  in  order  to  thoíe  ends.  Mahomet,  to 
humour  and  comply  with  thefe  three  forts  of  men,  and 
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by  the  aífiítance  of  the  monk  his  only  confident,  fra- 
med  a  fcherne  of  religión  he  thonght  likely  to  take  in, 
or  at  leaft  not  to  fhock,  the  common  opinions  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  them  all,  and  yet  moft  agreeable  to  his 
own  temper  and  defigns. 

He  profefied  one  God,  creator  of  the  world,  and 
who  governed  all  things  in  it.  That  God  had  in  an- 
cient  times  fent  Mofes,  his  firít  and  great  prophet,  to 
give  his  laws  to  mankind,  but  that  they  were  neither 
received  by  the  Gentiles,  ñor  obeyedby  the  Jews  them- 
íelves,  to  whom  he  was  more  peculiarly  fent.  That 
this  was  the  occafion  of  the  misfortunes  and  captivi- 
ties  that  fo  often  befel  them.  That  in  the  latter  ages 
he  had  fent  Chrift,  who  was  the  fecond  prophet,  and 
greater  than  Mofes,  to  preach  his  laws  and  obfervation 
of  them,  in  greater  purity,  but  to  do  it  with  gentle- 
nefs,  patience,  and  humility,  which  had  found  no  bet- 
ter  reception  or  fuccefs  among  men  than  Mofes  had 
done.  That  for  this  reafon  God  had  now  fent  his  laft 
and  greateft  prophet  Mahomet,  to  publifh  his  laws 
and  commands  with  more  power,  to  fubdue  thofe  to 
them  by  forcé  and  violence  who  íhould  not  willingly 
receive  them  ;  and  for  this  end  to  eftabliíh  a  kingdom 
upon  earth  that  íhould  propagare  this  divine  law  and 
worfhip  throughout  the  world.  That  as  God  had  de*» 
figned  utter  ruin  and  deítruchon  to  all  that  refufed 
them,  fo,  to  thofe  that  profefied  and  obeyed  them,  he 
had  given  the  fpoils.and  poíieffions  of  his  and  their 
enemies,  as  a  reward  in  this  life,  and  had  provided  a 
paradife  hereafter,  with  all  fenfual  enjoyments,  eípe- 
cially  of  beautiful  women  new  created  for  that  pur- 
pole  ;  but  with  more  tranfeendeñt  degrees  of  pleafure 
and  felicity  to  thofe  that  íhould  die  in  the  purfuit  and 
propagation  of  them,  through  the  reft  of  the  world, 
which  íhould  in  time  fubmit  or  be  fubdued  under 
them  :  thefe,  with  the  fevere  prohibition  of  drinkr 

ing  wine,  and  the  principie  of  predeílination,  were  the 
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firft  and  chief  doctrines  and  inftitutions  of  Mahomet, 
and  which  were  received  with  great  applaufe,  and 
much  confluence  of  Arians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles  in  thofe 
parts  ;  fome  contributing  to  the  rife  of  his  kingdom, 
by  the  belief  of  his  divine  miíTion  and  authority ; 
many,  by  finding  their  chief  principies  or  religious 
opinions  contained  or  allowed  in  them  ;  but  molí,  by 
their  voluptuoufnefs  and  luxury,  their  paffions  of  ava¬ 
rice,  ambición,  and  revenge  being  thereby  complied 
with.  After  his  fits  or  trances,  he  writ  the  many  fe- 
veral  parts  or  chapters  of  his  Alcorán,  as  nevvly  infpi- 
red  and  diélated  frena  heaven,  and  left  in  them  that 
which  to  us,  and  in  its  tranílations,  looks  like  a  wild 
fanatic  rhapfody  of  his  viñons  or  dreams,  or  rather  of 
his  fantaftical  imaginations  and  inventions,  but  has 
ever  paífed  among  ail  his  followers  as  a  book  facred 
and  divine  •.  which  fhews  the  ítrange  difference  of  con- 
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ceptions  among  men. 

To  be  íhort,  this  contagien  was  fo  violent,  that  it 
fpread  from  Arabia  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  his 
power  increafed  with  fuch  a  fudden  growth  as  well  as 
his  doótrine,  that  he  lived  to  fee  them  overfpread 
both  thofe  countries  and  a  great  part  of  Perlia ;  the 
decline  of  the  oid  Román  empire  making  eafy  way  for 
the  powerful  afeent  of  this  new  comet,  that  appeared 
with  fuch  wonder  and  terror  in  the  world,  and  with  a 
flaming  fword  made  way  wherever  it  carne,  or  laid  all 
defolate  tiiat  oppofed  it. 

Mahomet  left  two  branches  of  his  race  for  fucceílion, 
v/hich  was  in  both  efteemed  divine  among  his  Muíful- 
xnans  or  followers ;  the  one  was  continued  in  the  ca- 
liphs  of  Perfia,  and  the  other  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  : 
both  thefe,  under  the  common  appellation  of  Saracens, 
made  mighty  and  wonderful  progrefs,  the  one  to  the 
Eaíi,  and  the  other  to  the  Weft. 

The  Román  empire,  or  rather  the  remainders  of  it, 
íeated  atConftantinople,and  afterwards  called  theGreek , 
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was  for  Tome  times  paft  molí  cruelly  infefted,  and  in 
many  pares  Ihalcen  to  pieces,  by  the  invafions  or  in- 
curfions  of  many  barbarous  northern  nations,  and  there- 
by  diíablecl  from  any  vigorous  oppofition  to  this  new 
and  formidable  enemy.  Befides,  the  divifions  amono- 
Chumaos  made  way  for  their  conquefts,  and  the  orear 
increaíe  of  profelytes  in  this  new  religión.  The^Ari- 
ans,  períecuted  in  the  eaftern  provinces  by  fome  of  th^ 
Greek  emperors  (of  the  fame  faith  with  the  vveftern  oí 
kornan  church)  made  eafy  turns  to  the  Mahometan 
doctrines,  thatprofeífedChrift  to  have  beenfo  great  and 
ío  divine  a  prophet,  which  wa s  all  in  a  manner  that 
they  themfelves  allowed  him.  The  cruel  perfecutions 
oí  the  other  Grecian  princes  againíl  thofe  Chriílians 
that  would  not  admit  the  ufe  of  images,  made  oreat 
numbers  oí  them  go  over  to  the  Saraccns,  who  ab- 
horred  that  woríliip  as  much  as  themfelves.  The  Jews 
were  allured  by  the  profeffion  of  unity  in  the  god- 
head,  which  they  pretended  not  to  find  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  and  by  the  great  honour  that  was  paid  by 
tne  J atáceos  to  Mofes,  as  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver 
fent  immediately  from  God  into  the  world.  The  Pa- 
g^ns  met  witn  an  opimon  of  the  oíd  gentilifm  ín  that 
of  predeílination,  which  was  the  Stoic  principie,  and 
that whereinto unhappy  men commonly fell,  and  fonght 
foi  refuge  in  tne  uncertain  conditions  or  events  of  life, 
ilnder  tyrannical  and  cruel  governments.  So  as  fome 
Román  authors  obferve,  that  the  reigns  of  Tiberios, 
Cahgula,  and  Ñero  made  more  Stoics  in  Rome,  than 
the  precepts  of  Zeno,  Chryíippus,  and  Cleanthes. 

T[  he  great  extent  and  power  of  the  Perfian  branch 
ci  empire  continued  long  among  the  Saracens,  but 
was  over-run  at  lengtli  by  the  T[  urks  firfe,  and  then  by 
the  Tai  tais  under  i  amerlane,  whole  race  continued 
thcie  til!  tne  time  of  Ifhmael,  from  whom  theprefent 
lophies  are  derived.  i  his  IHimael  was  an  enthufiaít, 
or  at  leaft  a  pretender  to  new  relations  in  the  Ma- 
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hometan  religión  :  he  profeífed  to  reform  both  their 
doctrines  and  their  manners,  and  taught,  that  Hal y 
alone,  of  Mahornet’s  followers,  ought  to  be  owned  and 
believed  as  his  true  fucceíTor,  which  made  the  Perfians 
ever  fince  efteem  the  Turks  for  heretics,  as  the  Turks 
do  them.  He  gained  lo  rnany  followers  by  his  new 
and  refined  principies,  orprofeffions  of  devotions,  that 
he  made  himlelf  king  of  Perfia  by  the  fame  way  that 
the  Xeriffs  carne  to  be  kings  of  Morocco  and  Fez, 
about  Charles  Vth’s  time,  and  Cromwell  to  be  pro¬ 
tector  of  England,  and  Oran  Zeb  to  be  great  mogul 
in  our  age,  which  were  the  four  great  dominions  of 
the  fanatic  ftrain. 

T  he  Arabian  branch  of  the  Saracen  empire,  after  a 
long  and  mighty  growth  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  feems 
to  have  been  at  its  height  under  the  great  Almanzor, 
who  was  the  illuftrious  and  renowned  hero  of  this  race, 
and  muir  be  allowed  to  have  as  much  excelled,  and  as 
eminently,  in  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  native  good- 
nefs,  as  in  power,  in  valour,  and  in  empire.  Yet  this 
was  extended  from  Arabia,  through  Egypt,  and  all 
the  northern  tracls  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  weílern 
ocean,  and  over  all  the  confiderable  provinces  of  Spain. 
For  it  was  in  his  time,  and  by  his  viftorious  enfigns, 
that  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  v/as  conquered,  Ind 
the  race  of  thofe  famous  princes  ended  in  Rodrigo. 
All  that  country  v/as  reduced  under  the  Saracen  em- 
pire  (except  the  mountains  of  León  and  Oviedo)  and 
were  afterwards  divided  incoleveral  Mooriíh  kingdoms, 
whereof  fome  lafted  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella :  nay  the  Saracen  forces,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Spain,  invaded  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  and  pro- 
ceeded  with  the  fame  fuccels  as  far  as  Tours,  till  they 
were  beaten  and  expelled  by  Charles  Martel,  who  by 
thofe  exploits  raned  his  renown  lo  high,  as  to  give 
him  the  ambition  of  leaving  the  kin  trdo  m  of  France  to 
his  own  line,  in  Pepin  and  Charlemain,  by  the  depoíi- 
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tion  and  extinción  of  the  firft  race,  which  had  lafted 
from  Pharamond. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  greater  and 
a  nobler  chara&er  of  any  prince,  than  of  this  °reat 
Almanzor,  ín  lome  SpamíTi  authors,  or  tranílators  of 
his  ftory  out  of  the  Arabian  tongue,  wherein  the  learn- 
ing  then  remaining  in  the  world  flouriíhed  moft ;  and 
thjL  of  ancient  Oreece,  as  ít  had  been  tranílated  into 
their  language,  fo  it  feems  to  have  been,  by  the  acute- 
neís  and  excellency  of  thoíe  more  íouthern  wits,  in 
lome  parts  very  much  impróved. 

This  kingdom  continued  great  under  the  caliphs  of 
Egypt,  who,  degenerating  from  the  example  and  vir- 
tnes  of  Almanzor,  carne  to  be  hated  of  their  fubjebts, 
and  to  fecure  themfelves  from  them  by  a  mighty 
guard  of  Circafllan  ílaves.  Thefe  were  brought  young 
from  the  country  now  called  Míengrelia,  between  the 
Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  the  antient  feat  of  the  Ama- 
zons,  and  which  has,  in  paft  and  prefent  times,  been 
obferved  to  produce  the  braveft  bodies  of  men,  and 
moft  beautiful  of  women,  in  all  the  eaftern  regions. 
Thefe  ílaves  were  called  Mamalucs  when  they  carne 
into  Egypt,  and  were  brought  up  with  care,  and  in  all 
exercifes  and  difcipline  that  might  render  them  the 
moft  martial  troops  or  bands  of  foldiers  that  could 
any  where  be  compofed,  and  fo  they  proved.  The 
commander  of  this  mighty  band  or  guard  of  Mamalucs 
was  called  their  fultan,  who  was  abfolute  over  them, 
as  the  general  of  an  army  is  in  time  of  war.  They 
ferved,  for  fome  time,  to  fupport  the  government  of 
the  caliphs,  and  enflave  the  Egyptians,  tillone  of  the 
iuitans,  finding  his  own  power,  and  the  general  dif- 
efteem  wherein  the  caliph  was  fallen  by  the  effeminate 
foftnefs  or  luxury  of  his1  life,  depofed  him  firft,  then 
flew  him,  and  took  upon  himfeli  the  government  of 
Egypt,  under  the  ñame  of  Sultán,  and  reigned  by  the 
fole  forcé  and  fupport  of  his  Mamaluc  troops,  which 
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were  continually  increafed  by  the  merchandife  and 
tranfportation  of  Circafíian  ílaves.  d  his  government 
lafted,  with  great  terror  in  Egypt,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years,  during  which  time,  the  new  ful- 
tans  were  elefted,  upon  the  death  or  depofing  of  the 
oíd,  by  the  choice  of  the  Mamalucs,  and  always  out  of 
their  own  bands.  The  fons  of  the  deceafed  fultans 
enjoyed  the  eílates  and  riches  left  by  their  fathers ; 
but,  by  the  conílitutions  of  the  government,  no  fon 
of  a  fultan  was  ever  either  to  fucceed,  or  even  to  be 
eleófed  fultan  ;  fo  that  in  this,  contrary  to  all  others 
ever  known  in  the  world,  to  be  born  of  a  prince  was 
a  certain  and  unalterable  exclufion  from  the  kingdom  ; 
and  none  was  ever  to  be  chofen  fultan  that  had  not 
been  aftually  fold  for  a  llave,  brought  from  Cir- 
caíTia,  and  trained  up  a  private  foldier  in  the  Mamaluc 
bands.  Yet  of  fo  bafe  metal  were  formed  feveral  men 
who  made  mighty  figures  in  their  age,  and  no  nation 
made  fo  brave  a  refiftance  againft  the  growing  empire 
of  the  Turks,  as  thefe  Mamalucs  did  under  their  ful- 
tans,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Selim,  after  a  long 
war,  which  looked  in  ftory  like  the  combat  of  fome 
fierce  tiger  with  a  favage  boar,  while  the  country  that 
is  wafted  by  them  are  lookers-on,  and  litr.le  concerned 
under  whofe  dominión  and  cruelty  they  fall. 

It  is  not  well  agreed  among  auth  rs,  whether  the 
Turks  were  firíl  called  into  Afia  bv  the  Greek  or  the 
Perfian  emperors  ;  but  it  is  by  all,  that,  falling  down 
in  great  numbers,  they  revolted  from  the  afiiftance  of 
their  friends,  fet  up  for  themfelves,  embraced  the  Ma- 
hometan  religión,  and  improved  the  principies  of  that 
feft;  by  new  orders  and  inventions  (caíl  wholly  for 
conqueíl  and  extent  of  empire)  they  framed  a  king¬ 
dom,  which,  under  the  Gttoman  race,  fubdued  both 
the  Greek  empire  and  that  of  the  Arabians,  and  rooted 
itfelf  in  all  thofe  vaít  dominions  as  it  continúes  to 
this  day,  with  the  adaition  of  many  other  provinces  to 
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their  kingdom,  but  yet  ¡nany  more  to  the  Mahometati 
belief.  So  this  empire  of  the  Turks,  like  a  freíh  o-raft 
upon  one  branch  of  a  vigorous  ftock,  covered  wholly 
upon  that  which  it  was  grafted,  and  out-grew,  in 

time,  the  other  which  was  natural,  as  the°  Períian 
branch. 

d.  he  chier  pnncipies  upon  which  this  ñerce  irovern- 
ment  wfas  founded  and  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  were 
fii  ib  txiOÍe  of  Mahomet  already  deduced,  which,  by 
their  fenfual  paradife  and  predeftination,  vrere  o-reat 
incentives  of  courage  and  of  enterprize,  joined  to  the 
fpoils  of  the  conquered,  both  in  their  lands,  their 
goods,  and  their  liberties,  which  were  all  feized  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  conqueror. 

A  fecond  was,  a  belief  infufed  of  divine  defigna- 
tion  of  the  Ottoman  line  to  reign  amóng  them,  for  ex- 
tent  of  their  territories,  and  propagation  of  their  faith. 
This  made  him  efteemed,  at  leaft  by  adoption,  as  a 
íucceiTor  or  IVIahomet,  and  both  a  íovereign  law^iver 
in  civil  (and  with  the  affiíbance  of  his  mufei)  a  fupreme 
judge  in  ali  religious  matters.  And  this  principie  was 
io  far  improved  among  thefe  people,  that  they  held 
obedience  to  be  given  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  their 
Ottoman  prince,  as  to  the  will  of  God,  by  whom  they 
thought  him  deíigned  ;  and  that  they  were  bound  not 
only  to  obey  his  commands  with  any  hazard  of  their 
lives  againft  enemies,  but  even  by  laying  down  their 
own  whenever  he  commanded,  and  with  the  fame  re- 
fignation  that  is  by  others  thought  due  to  the  decrees 
of  deftiny,  or  the  will  and  pleafure  of  Almighty  God. 
This  gives  fuch  an  abandoned  fubmiffion  to  all  the 
freqnent  and  cruel  executions  among  them  by  the  em- 
peror’s  command,  though  upon  the  mere  turns  of  his 
own  humour,  the  fuggeíbions  of  the  miniíbers,  or  the 
flatteries  andrevenges  of  thofe  women  he  moft  truíbeth, 
or  loveth  beíb. 
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A  third  was,  the  divifion  of  all  Iands  in  conquered 
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countries  into  timariots  cr  foldiers  filares,  befides  what 
was  referved  and  appropriated  to  the  emperor ;  and 
theie  filares  being  only  at  pleafure,  or  for  life,  Icave 
him  the  íble  lord  of  all  Iands  in  his  dominión,  which, 
by  the  common  fuppoíition  of  power  following  ¡and, 
mufi,  by  confequence,  leave  him  the  moít  abfolute  of 
any  fovereign  in  the  world. 

A  fourth,  the  allowance  of  no  honours  ñor  charges, 
no  more  than  Iands,  to  be  hereditary,  but  all  to  de- 
pend  upon  the  vvill  of  the  prince.  This  applies  every 
man’s  ambition  and  avarice  tocourt  his  prefent  humour, 
ferve  his  prefent  defigns,  and  obey  his  commands,  of 
how  different  n ature  foever  they  are,  and  how  fre- 
quently  changed. 

A  fifth  was,  the  fupprefiion,  and,  in  a  manner  ex¬ 
tinción,  of  all  learning  among  the  fubjeóts  of  their 
whole  empire,  at  leaft  the  natural  Turks  and  j aniza- 
ríes,  in  whom  the  ftrength  of  it  confifts.  This  ierno- 
rance  makes  way  for  the  moft  blind  obedience,  which 
is  often  íhaken  by  difputes  concerning  religión  and  go- 
vernment,  liberty  and  dominión,  and  other  arguments 
of  that  or  fome  fuch  nature. 

A  fixth  was,  the  inftitution  of  that  famous  orderof 
the  janizaries,  than  which  a  greater  ftrain  of  truc  and 
deep  politic  will  hardly  be  obferved  in  any  conftitu- 
tion  :  this  confifted  in  the  arbitrary  choice  of  fuch 
Chriftian  children  throughout  their  dominions,  as 
were  efteemed  moft  lit  for  the  emperor’s  peculiar  fer- 
vice ;  and  the  choice  was  made  by  the  íhews  or  pro- 
miles  of  the  greateft  growth  or  ftrength  of  body,  vi- 
g°ur  of  conftitution,  and  boldnefs  of  courage.  Theie 
were  taken  into  the  emperor’s  care,  and  trained  up  in 
certain  colleges,  or  chambers,  as  they  are  called,  and 
by  officers  for  that  purpofe,  who  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove  all  they  could  the  advantages  of  nature  by  thole 
of  education  and  of  difcipline.  They  were  all  dili^entíy 
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inftrudted  in  the  Mahometan  religión,  and  in  the  ve- 
neration  of  the  Ottoman  race.  Such  of  them  as  proved 
weak  oí  body,  ílothful,  or  pufiilanimcus  were  turned 
to  Jabotí r  in  gardens,  buüdings,  or  drudgeries  of 
the  palace  ;  but  ali  that  were  fit  ior  miiitary  fervice, 
were,  at  a  certain  age,  entered  into  the  body  of  jani- 
zaries,  who  were  the  emperor’s  guards. 

Ry  this  means,  the  ntimber  of  Chriftians  was  conti- 
nually  leílened  throughout  the  empire,  and  weakened 
by  the  iofs  of  fuch  as  were  like  to  prove  the  bra- 
veft  and  ilrongefl:  of  their  races  :  that  of  Muífelmans 
was  incrcafed  in  the  fame  proportions,  and  a  mighty 
body  of  chofen  men  kept  up  perpettially  in  difcipline 
anci  pay,  who  efleemed  thenifelves  not  oniy  as  fubjects 
or  ilaves,  but  even  pupils  and  domeftic  fervants  of  the 
grand  feignor’s  perlón  and  family. 

A  feventh  was,  the  great  temperance  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  general  cuftoms  of  the  Turks,  but  more  particu- 
iarly  of  the  janizaries,  by  the  fevere  defence  and  ab- 
ftinence  of  wine,  and  by  the  provifion  of  one  oniy  fort 
of  food  fcr  their  armies,  which  wras  rice.  Of  this 
grain,  as  every  man  is  abie  to  carry,  upon  occafion, 
enough  for  ieveral  days,  ib  the  quantity  provided  for 
every  expedition  is  but  according  to  the  number,  with 
no  diftinétion  for  the  quality  of  men;  fo  that  upon 
a  march,  or  in  a  camp,  a  colonel  has  no  more  ailowed 
him  than  a  prívate  íoldier ;  ñor  are  any  but  general 
oíhcers  encumbered  with  train  or  bago-ase,  which 
gives  them  mighty  advantages  in  their  Germán  wars, 
ámong  whom  every  officer  has  a  family  in  proportion 
to  his  command  during  the  campania,  as  well  as  in 
bis  qiiarters  and  the  very  foldiers  ufed  to  carry  their 
wives  with  them  into  the  field  ;  whereas  a  Turkiíh 
army  confifts  oniy  of  fighting  men. 

'i  he  laít  I  íhall  mention  is  the  fpeedinefs  as  well  as 
íevcrity  of  their  juflice  both  civil  and  miiitary,  which, 
though  citen  fubjeót  thereby  to  miílakes,  and  deplored 
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by  the  complaints  and  calamities  of  innoccnt  perfons, 
yet  ic  is  maintained  upon  this  principie  fixecl  among 
them,  c  That  it  is  better  two  innocent  men  fhould  dic, 
c  than  one  guilty  Uve.’  And  this  indeed  agrees  with 
the  whole  caft  or  trame  of  their  empire,  which  feeins  to 
have  been,  in  all  points,  the  fierceft,  as  that  of  the 
Ynca’s  was  the  gentleft,  that  of  China  the  wifeft,  and 
that  ot  the  Goths  the  braveft,  in  the  world. 

The  growth  and  progrefs  of  this  Turkifh  empire, 
under  the  Ottoman  race,  was  fofudden  and  fo  violent 
the  two  or  three  ñríl  centuries,  that  it  raifed  fear  and 
wonder  throughout  the  world  j  but  feems  at  a  ftanel 
for  theie  laft  hundred  years,  having  made  no  conqueít 
fince  that  of  Hungary,  except  the  remainder  of  Can¬ 
día,  after  a  very  long  war  ib  bravely  maintained  by 
the  i  malí  Venetian  ítate  ayainft  lo  mighty  pov/ers. 
The  reafon  of  this  may  be  drawn  not  only  from  the 
periods.  of  empire,  that,  like  natural  bodies,  grow  for 
a  certain  time,  and  to  a  certain  íize,  which  they  are 
not  to  exceed  •,  but  from  fome  other  caufés,  both 
within  and  without,  which  feem  obvious  enough. 

The  firíi,  a  negleól  in  the  obfervance  of  fome  of 
thefe  orders,  which  were  eñential  to  the  conftitutions 
of  their  government.  For  after  the  conquefts  of  Cy- 
prus,  and  the  exampleof  Selinfs  intemperance  in  thole 
and  other  wines,  that  cuftom  and  humour  prevailed 
againft  their  laws  of  abftinence,  in  that  point  fo  fe- 
verely  enjoined  by  Mahomet,  and  fo  long  obferved 
among  all  his  followers.  And,  though  the  Turks  and 
janizaries  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  fcandal  and  pu- 
niíhment  by  drinking  in  prívate,  yet  they  felt  the  ef- 
feets  in  their  boenes  and  in  their  humours,  whereof  the 
laft  needs  no  inflaming  among  fuch  hot  tempers,  and 
their  bodies  are  weakened  by  this  intemperance,  joined 
to  their  abandoned  luxury  in  point  cf  vvomen. 

^  Beíldes,  tne  inftitution  of  janizaries  has  been  much 
al  te  red  by  the  corruption  of  officers,  who  have  long 
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fuffered  the  Chriftians  to  buy  off  that  tribute  of  their 
children,  and  the  Turks  to  purchafe  the  preferment  of 
theirs  into  that  order  for  money  ;  by  which  means  the 
choice  of  this  militia  is  not  made  from  the  ftrcngeft 
and  moft  warlike  bodies  of  men,  butfrom  the  purfes 
of  the  parents  or  friends. 

Theíe  two  diftempers  haveproduced  another,  much 
greater  and  more  fatal  than  bota,  which  is  the  muti- 
nous  humour  of  this  body  of  janizaries,  who,  find- 
ing  their  ov/n  ftrength,  began  to  make  what  changes 
thcy  pie  afe  d  in  the  ítate,  til!,  having  been  long  fluíhed 
with  the  blood  cf  the  baíha’s  and  viziers,  they  made 
bold  at  laíl  w¡th  that  of  their  princes  themfelves  *,  and, 
having  depofed  and  ftrangled  íbrahim,  they  fet  up 
his  ion,  the  prefent  emperor,  then  a  child.  But  the 
diftemper  ended  not  diere,  they  fell  into  new factions, 
changed  and  murdered  feveral  viziers,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  fo  powerful  parties,  and  with  fo  fierce  ccntentions, 
that  the  baífa  of  Aleppo,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  men,  fet  up  for  himfelf  (though  underpre- 
tence  of  a  counterfeit  fon  of  Morat)  and  cauíed  ilich 
a  convulfion  in  this  mighty  ítate,  that  the  Ottoman 
race  had  ended,  if  this  bold  adventurer  had  not,  upon 
confidence  in  the  faith  of  a  treaty,  been  furprized 
and  ftrangled  by  order  of  oíd  Cuperly,  then  newly  come 


to  be 


grand 


vizier,  and  abfolute  in  the  government* 


This  man  entering  the  miniftry  at  fourfeore  years  oíd, 
cruel  by  nature,  and  hardened  by  age,  to  allay  the 
heat  of  blood  in  that  diftempered  body  of  the  janiza¬ 
ries  and  the  other  troops,  cut  off  near  forty  thoufand 
of  them  in  three  years  time  by  prívate,  fudden,  and 
violent  executions,  without  form  of  laws  or  triáis,  cr 
hearing  any  forts  cf  pleas  or  defences.  His  fon,  fue- 
ceeding  in  the  place  of  grand  vizier,  found  the  em¬ 
pire  fo  difpirited  by  hisfather’s  ernelty,  and  the  militia 
remaining  fo  fpited  and  diftempered,  breathing  new 
commorions  and  revenges,  that  «he  diverted  the  hu¬ 
mo  nr 
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mour  by  an  eafy  war  upon  the  Venetians,  Tranfilvani- 
ans,  or  the  remainders  of  Hungary,  till  by  temper  and 
conduft  he  had  cloied  the  wounds  which  his  father  had 
left  bleeding,  and  reftored  the  ílrength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  to  that  degree,  that  the  fucceeding  vizier  in- 
vaded  Germany,  though  againít  the  faith  of  treaties, 
or  of  a  truce  not  expired,  and  at  laft  hefieyed  Vienna, 

which  is  a  ftory  too  freih  and  too  known  to  be  told 
here. 

Another  reafon  has  been  the  negled  of  their  marine 
affairs,  or  o t  their  former  greatnel's  at  fea,  fo  as,  for 
many  years,  they  hardly  preterid  to  any  fucceíTes  on 
that  element,  but  commonly  íay,  1  hat  God  has  given 

the  earth  to  the  Muftulmans,  and  the  feato  the  Chrif- 
tians. 

i  lie  laft  I  íhall  obferve  is  the  exceffive  ufe  of  opi- 
um,  with  which  they  feek  to  repair  the  want  of  wine, 
and  to  divert  their  melancholy  reflexions  upon  the  ill 
condition  of  their  fortunes  and  lives,  ever  \mcertain, 
and  depending  upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  grand 
ieignor’s  or  of  the  grand  vizier’s  hurnour  and  com- 
mands.  But  the  efrebt  ot  this  opium  is  very  tran- 
fitory  ;  and  though  it  aüays  for  the  prefent  ali  me- 
lanchoiy  iumes  and  thoughts,  yet,  Vvrhen  the  operation 
is  paft,  they  return  again,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  it 
io  often  repeated;  and  nothing  more  dilpirits  and 
enervates  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  "thofe  that 
frequently  ufe  it. 

The  external  reafon  of  theftand  made  this  laft  cen- 
tury,  in  the  growth  of  the  Turkiíh  empire,  feems  to 
have  been,  their  having  before  extended  it  till  they 
carne  to  íuch  ftrong  bars  as  were  notto  be  brokcn.  Kor 
they  were  grown  to  border  upon  the  Períian  emoire  to 

the  1  artars  to  the  north,  upon  the 
JEthiopians  to  the  iouth,  and  upon  the  Germán  emnire 
to  the  weft,  and  turnea  their  proípect  this  way,  as\he 
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eaíieít  and  moft  plaufible,  bcing  againft  a  Chriftían 
líate. 

Now  this  empire  of  Germany,  confifting  of  fuch 
large  territories,  iuch  numbers  and  bodies  of  warlike 
men,  when  United  in  any  common  caufe  or  quarrel, 
feems  as  ílrongly  conftituted  for  defence,  as  the  Turk- 
)ín  is  íor  invaíion  or  conqueft;  for  being  compofed 
of  many  civil  and  modérate  governments,  imder  le¬ 
gal  princes  o.r  free  (lates,  the  fubjeéts  are  all  fond  of 
their  Hberties  and  laws,  and  abhor  the  faliing  under 
any  foreign  or  arbitrary  dominions,  and  in  fuch  a  com¬ 
mon  carne  feem  lo  be  invincible.  On  the  contrary, 
the  i  urkifh  territories  being  all  cnfíaved,  and  thereby 
in  a  manner  deíolated,  have  no  forcé  but  that  of  their 
ítandmg  armies,  and  their  people  in  general  care  not 
euher  ror  the  progreís  of  their  viftoríes  abroad,  ñor 
evcn  for  the  defence  of  their  own  countries,  fince 
they  are  fu  re  to  loie  nothing,  but  may  hope  reafonably 
to  gain  by  any  change  of  mafter,  or  of  governmentq 
which  makes  that  enspire  theworft  conftituted  that  can 
he  for  defence,  upon  any  great  misfortune  to  their  ar¬ 
mies. 

1  he  cnect  of  thefe  two  difFerent  conftitutions  had 
been  leen  and  felt  (in  all  prcbabihty)  to  thewonderof 
the  whole  world,  in  thefe  late  revolutions,  if  the  di¬ 
vine  decrees  had  not  croífed  all  human  appearances. 
I  or  the  grand  vizier  might  certainly  have  taken  Vi- 
enna  before  the  confederare  princes  could  have  united 
fcr  its  re  1  ie ft  if  the  opinión  of  vaft  treafures  (there  af- 
iembled  for  íhelter  fróm  all  the  aajacent  parts)  had  not 
given  Inm  a  paffionate  defire  to  take  the  town  by  com- 
poftrion  rather  than  by  ftorm,  which  nniít  have  left  all 
its  wealth  a  prev  to  the  íoldiers,  and  not  to  the  gene* 
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had  pcíTeffed  this  bulwark  of  Chriñen- 
dem,  I  do  not  cancel  ve  what  could  have  hindered  them 
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depending  provinces;  ñor,  in  another  year,  of  all  Italy, 
or  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Germán  y,  as  they 
fhould  have  chofen  to  .carry  on  their  invafion,  or  of 
both  in  two  or  three  years  time-,  and  how  fatal  this 
might  have  been  to  the  refc  of  Chriítendom,  or  how 
it  might  have  enlarged  the  Turkiíh  dominions,  is  eafy 
to  conieíture. 

On  the  other  ñde,  after  the  defeat  of  the  grand 
vizier’s  army,  his  death,  and  that  of  fo  many  brave 
baíhas  and  other  captains,  by  the  ufual  humour  and 
fadlion  of  that  bloody  conrt ;  after  ínch  flaughters  of 
the  janizaries  in  fo  many  encounters,  and  luch  an 
univerfal  difcouragement  of  their  troops,  that  could  no 
where  withítand  the  Germán  arras  and  bravery ;  if, 
upon  the  taking  of  Belgrado,  the  emperor  liad  been  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  then  in  his  lervice,  united  un- 
der  one  great  commander,  and  without  dependence 
upon  the  feveral  princes  by  whom  they  were  raifed,  I 
do  not  fee  what  could  have  hindered  them  from  con- 
quering  all  before  them  in  that  open  country  of  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Romania,  ñor  from  taking  Conftantinople  it- 
íelf,  upon  the  courfe  of  an  eafy  war,  in  íuch  a  declin® 
of  the  Turkiíh  empire,  with  fo  weak  and  difpirited 
troops  as  thofe  that  remained,  atreafure  fo  exhaufted, 
a  court  fo  divided,  and  fuch  a  general  confternation 
as  appeared  in  that  great  and  tumultuous  city  upon 
thefe  occafions. 

But  God  Almighty  had  not  decreed  any  fo  great  re- 
volution,  either  for  the  ruin  or  advantage  of  Chriíten- 
dom,  and  feems  to  have  left  both  empires  at  a  bay, 
and  not  likely  to  make  any  great  enterprizes  on  either 
fide,  but  rather  to  fall  into  the  defigns  of  a  peace, 
which  may  probably  leave  Hungary  to  the  pofleffion  as 
well  as  right  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  Turks 
in  a  condition  of  giving  no  great  fears  or  dangers,  in 
our  age,  to  the  reft  of  Chriítendom. 
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Although  the  Mahometan  empires  vvere  nct  raifecí, 
like  others,  upon  the  íoundations,  or  by  the  forcé 
cf  heroic  virtue,  but  rather  by  the  praftices  of  a  fubtie 
man  upon  the  íimplicity  of  a  credulous  people  •,  yet 
the  growth  oí  thetn  has  been  infiuenced  by  feveral 
pnnces,  in  whom  fome  beams  at  leaft  of  that  fun 
have  ihined,  fuch  as  Almanzor,  Saladine,  Ottoman 
and  Soiyman  the  Great.  And  becaufe  I  have  named 
the  moft  heroic  perfons  of  that  íecc,  it  will  be  but 
j  tu  .ice  to  nobier  naticns  to  menticn  at  the  fame  time 
tnoF  v.  ho  appear  to  have  fhined  the  brighteft  in  their 
lev  a  al  ages  or  countries,  and  the  luííre  of  whole  vir- 
tues,  as  vveii  as  greatnefs,  has  been  fullied  with  the 
feweíi.  noted  blemiíhes  or  defaults,  and  who  for  defer- 
ving  well  of  tlieir  own  countries  by  their  adions,  and 
or  mankind  by  their  examples,  have  eternized  their 
.mentones  in  the  true  records  cf  fame,  which  is  ever 
juíí  to  the  dead,  how  pardal  ibever  it  may  be  to  the 
hving,  rrom  the  fcrced  appiaules  of  pcwer,  orfulfome 
aduíations  cf  fervile  men. 


Such  asthefe  vvere  among  the  ancientGrecians,Epa- 
miRcncas,  f  eiioes,  and  Ageíilaus.  Gf  the  oíd  Román 
flate,  the  firíl  Scipio,  Marcellus,  and  Pauius  /Emilias. 
Cf  the  Román  emperors,  Auguitus,  Trajan,  and  Mar- 
cus  Antoninus.  Among  the  Goths,  Alarle  and  Theo- 
c!or:e.  Or  the  weftern  emperors,  Charlemain,  Ere- 
cei  ¡e  Bar  bai  cha,  and  C  harles  V .  Gf  the  French  nation, 
i  harantond,  c  harles  Marte!,  and  I  I e n ry  IV.  who  be- 
gan  thrfe  cf  their  nobleft  races.  Of  the  Svvedes,  Guf- 
tav  us  AdoJphus.  And  of  ourown,  Richard  I.  the  Black 
1  unce,  ana  Flarry  V  .  ±o  theíe  i  may  add  feven  fa- 
rncus  captams,  or  fmaller  princes,  whofe  exploits  and 
virtues  may  juíily  allow  thern  to  be  ranked  with  fo 
great  kings  and  emperors.  JEtius  and  Bellifari.us, 
the  two  laft  great  commanders  of  the  Román  armies, 
after  the  diviíion  and  decay  of  that  mighty  fíate,  who 
did  la  up  the  laft  trophies,  and  madedre  braveft  de- 
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fences  againíl  the  numbers  and  fury  of  thofe  barbarous 
nations  that  invaded,  and  after  their  time  tore  in 
pieces  that  whole  empire.  George  Caftriot,  commonly 
calledScanderbeg,  prince  ofEpire,  andHuniades,  vice- 
roy  of  Hungaria,  who  were  two  moft  viftorious  cap- 
tains  and  excellent  men,  the  true  champions  of  Chrií- 
tendom  whilít  they  lived,  and  terror  of  the  Turks, 
who  with  fmail  forces  held  at  a  bay  for  fo  many  years 
all  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Ferdinand  Gon- 
zalvo,  that  noble  Spaniard,  worthily  firnamed  the  great 
captain,  who  by  his  fole  prowefs  and  conduít  con¬ 
quered  a  crown  for  his  mafter,  which  he  might  have 
worn  for  himfelf,  if  his  ambition  had  been  equal  to 
his  courage  and  virtues.  William  prince  of  Orange, 
who  reftored  the  Belgic  liberties,  and  was  the  founder 
of  their  ftate,  efteemed  generally  the  beft  and  wifeft 
commander  of  his  age,  and  who  at  the  ludden  point 
of  his  death,  as  well  as  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  gave 
fuch  teftimonies  of  his  being  a  true  lover  of  the  people 
and  country  he  governed.  Alexander  Fernefe,  prince 
of  Parma,  who  by  his  wifdom,  courage,  and  juftice 
recovered  ten  of  the  feventeen  provinces  that  were  in 
a  manner  loft  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  made  two  fa- 
mous  expeditions,  for  relief  of  his  confederares,  into 
the  heartof  France,  andfeemed  to  revive  the  ancient 
Román  virtue  and  difcipline  in  the  World,  and  to  bring 
the  noble  genius  of  ítaly  to  appear  once  more  upon  the 
ftage. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  trace  the  paths  of  heroic 
virtue,  which  lead  to  the  temple  of  true  honour  and 
fame,  need  feek  them  no  further  than  in  the  ftories 
and  examples  of  thofe  illuítrious  perfons  here  afíem- 
bled  ;  and  fo  í  leave  this  crown  of  never-fading  laurel, 
in  full  view  of  fuch  great  and  noble  fpirits  as  fhall 
deferve  it,  in  this  or  in  fucceeding  ages.  Let  them 
win  it  and  wear  it. 
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UP ON  the  furvey  of  allthe  great  aftions  and  revo- 
lutions  occañoned  in  the  world  by  the  .conqueft 
and  progreffes  of  thefe  four  mighty  empires,  as  vvell 
as  the  other  four,  fo  much  renowned  in  ftory,  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  refledt  upon  the  caufes  of  con- 
quefts  as  well  as  the  effeóts,  and  deduce  them  from 
their  natural  fources,  as  far  as  they  can  be  difcovered, 
though  like  thofe  of  great  rivers  they  are  ufually  ob~ 
fcure  or  taken  little  notice  of  until  their  ftreams,  in- 
creafing  by  the  influence  of  many  others,  make  fo 
mighty  inundations,  as  to  grow  famous  in  the  ftories, 
as  well  as  maps  of  the  world. 

To  this  end  I  fhall  obferve  three  things  upon  the 
general  courfe  of  conqueíts,  the  moft  renowned  and 
beíl  recorded,  in  what  remains  of  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  hiítories. 

Firft,  that  they  have  generally  proceeded  from 
north  to  fouth,  fo  as  we  find  none  bebdes  thofe  of  the 
Saracens  that  can  be  faid  to  have  failed  the  contrary 
courfe,  and  thofe  were  animated  by  another  fpirit, 
which  was  the  Mahometan  perfuañon  of  predeftination 
that  made  them  carelefs  of  their  lives,  and  thereby 
fearlefs  of  dangers.  For  all  the  reft,  they  have 
run  the  courfe  before-mentioned,  unlefs  we  íhould 
admit  the  traditions,  rather  than  relations,  of  the  con- 
queíts  of  Sefoftris,  who  is  reported  by  the  ancients  to 
have  fubdued  all,  from  Egypt  to  the  river  Tanais :  but 
this  we  may  not  allow  for  truth,  becaufe  it  muft  have 
preceded  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  fo  difagreewith  the 
chronology  of  holy  fcripture  3  and  therefore  it  muft 
be  exploded  for  fabulous,  with  other  relicks  of  an¬ 
cient  ftory,  as  the  Scythians  having  fubdued  andpof- 
ieífed  Afta  fo  many  hundred  years  befare  the  empire 
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of  Ninus,  and  their  wives  having  given  fo  ancient  a 
beginning  to  the  famous  kingdom  of  the  Amazons, 
whereof  fome  remnants  only  are  iaid  to  have  remained 
in  Alexander’s  time ;  yet  the  fame  was  then  believed, 
of  their  having  anciently  extended  their  dominión 
over  all  the  Lefler  Aña,  as  well  as  Armenia,  and  of 
their  having  founded  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus,  which  is  the  more  probable,  from  that  appel- 
lation  of  Táurica  that  was  anciently  given  her. 

But  the  great  conquefts,  recorded  and  undifputed 
in  ftory,  have  been  of  the  Aflyrians  fouthwards,  as  far 
as  Arabia  and  India.  Of  the  Perfians,  from  theCaf- 
pian  fea  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  preceding  em¬ 
pire  andof  Egypt.  Of  the  Macedonians  over  Greece, 
and  all  the  bounds  of  the  Perfian  kingdom.  Of  the 
Romans  over  the  Greek  empire  as  far  as  Parthia  eaft- 
ward  ;  and  over  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Afric  to  the  louth, 
before  the  progrefs  of  their  arms  towards  the  north- 
weft.  Of  the  Tartars  over  all  China  and  India.  And 
of  the  Goths  and  other  northern  nations  over  all  the 
more  fouthern  provinces  ofEurope. 

The  fecond  obfervation  I  fhall  malee  upon  the  fub- 
jeít  of  viftory  and  conqueft  is,  that  they  have  gene- 
rally  been  made  by  the  fmaller  numbers  over  the  great- 
ter,  againft  which  I  do  not  remember  any  exception  in 
all  the  famous  battles  regiftered  in  ftory,  excepting 
that  of  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  whereof  the  firít  is  faid 
to  have  excceded  about  a  fourth  part  in  number,  though 
they  were  fo  vaft  on  both  lides,  that  they  were  not  very 
eafy  to  be  well  accounted.  For  the  reft,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Perfians  with  Cyrus  were  fmall  to  thofe  of 
the  Aflyrians :  thofe  of  the  Macedonians  were,  in  no 
battle  againft  the  Perfians,  above  forty  thoufand  men, 
though  fometimes  againft  three,  four,  or  fix  hundred 
thoufand.  The  Athenian  army  little  exceeded  ten 
thoufand,  and,  fightingfor  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try,  beat  above  fixfcore  thoufand  Perfians  at  Mara¬ 
thón. 
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thon,  The  Lacedasmonians,  in  all  the  famous  ex- 
ploits  of  that  cítate,  never  had  above  twelve  thoufand 
Spartans  in  the  field  at  a  time,  and  feldom  above 
twenty  thoufand  men  withtheir  allies*.  The  Romans 
ever  fought  with  lmaller  againít  greater  numbers,  un- 
lefs  in  the  battles  of  Cannas  and  Thrafimene,  which 
were  the  only  famous  ones  they  loít  againít  forei^n 
enemies  ;  and  Cacfar’s  army  at  Pharfalia,  as  well  asín 
Gaul  and  Germany,  were  in  no  proportion  to  thofe  he 
conquered.  That  of  Marius  was  not  above  forty  thou¬ 
fand  againít  three  hundred  thoufand  Cimbers.  The  fa¬ 
mous  viótories  of  iEtius  and  Bellifarius,  againít  the 
barbarous  northern  nations,  were  with  mighty  difpro- 
portion  of  numbers*;  as  likewife  the  firít  viótories  of 
the  Turks  upon  the  Perfian  kingdom  oftheTartars 
upon  the  Chinefes :  and  Scanderbeg  never  faw  toge- 
ther  above  fixteen  thoufand  men  in  all  the  renowned 
viótories  he  atchieved  againít  the  Turks,  though  in 
numbers  fometimes  above  an  hundred  thoufand. 

To  defeend  to  later  times,  the  Engliíh  viótories  fo 
renowned atCreífy,  Poitiers,and  Agencourt,  were  gain- 
ed  with  difadvantages  of  numbers  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion.  The  great  atchievements  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Ita- 
ly,  of  Henry  IV.  in  France,  and  of  Guítavus  Adolphus 
in  Germany,  were  ever  performed  with  fmaller  againít 
greater  numbers.  In  this  age,  and  among  all  the  ex- 
ploits  that  llave  fo  juítly  raifed  the  reputarion  and  ho- 
nour  of  monfieur  Turenne  for  the  greatefr  captain  of 
his  time,  I  do  not  remember  anyof  thm  were  atchieved 
without  difadvantage  of  number  :  and  the  late  defeat 
of  the  Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  which  favedChrif- 
tendom,  and  has  eternized  the  ñame  of  the  dnke  of 
Lorrain,  was  too  freíh  and  great  an  example  of  this 
aílertion,  to  need  any  more,  or  lcave  it  in  diípute. 

From 

*  And  yet  they  are  recorded  never  to  have  aíked  hovv  many 
their  enemies  were,  but  only  where  they  were. 
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From  thefe  two  principies  of  conqueft,  having  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  and  by  lmaller 
over  greater  numbers,  we  may  conclude,  that  they 
m ay  be  attributed  lo  the  conílitutions  of  men’s  bodies 
who  compofe  the  armies  that  atchieve  them,  or  to  the 
diípofitions  of  their  minds.  The  firft  of  thefe  may 
be  either  native  or  habitúate,  and  the  latter  may  be 
either  natural  or  infufed.  It  is  without  queftion,  the 
northern  bodies  are  preater  and  ftronger  tiran  the 
fouthern,  and  alío  more  healthy  and  more  vigorous. 
The  reafon  whereof  is  obvious  to  every  man’s  con- 
jecture,  both  from  the  common  effeíts  of  air  upon  ap- 
petites  and  digeíiion,  and  from  the  roughnefs  of  the 
ioil,  which  forces  them  upon  labour  and  hardfhip. 
Now  the  trae  original  greatnefs  oí  any  kingdom  or 
nation  may  be  accounted  by  the  number  of  ftrong  and 
able  bodies  of  their  native  fubjeóts  :  this  is  the  na¬ 
tural  ftrength  of  government,  all  the  reft  is  art,  dis¬ 
cipline,  or  inílitution. 

The  next  ingredient  into  the  compoñtion  of  con- 
quering  forces  is  feariefíhefs  of  mind,  whether  it  be 
occafioned  by  the  temper  of  the  climate,  or  race  of 
which  men  are  born,  or  by  cuftom,  v/hich  emires  men 
to  be  infenfible  of  danger,  or  by  paílions  or  opinions 
that  are  raifed  in  them  ;  for  they  may  ail  have  the 
fame  effcól.  We  fee  the  very  beaíts  and  birds  of  fome 
countries,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  naturally  fearlefs. 
We  fee  long  fervice  in  armies,  or  at  fea,  makes  men 
infenfible  of  dangers.  We  fee  the  love  of  libertv,  de¬ 
lire  of  revengo,  and  defence  of  their  country  or  prince, 
renders  themcarelefs  of  iife.  The  very  confidenceof 
vidtory,  either  from  former  and  frequent  fuccefies, 
from  the  efteem  and  opinión  of  their  cohimandef,  or 
from  the  fcorn  of  their  enemies,  makes  armies  vicfo- 
rious  ;  but  chiefly,  the  íirm  and  rooted  opinions  of 
rewardor  puniíhment  attending  another  world,  and 
of  obtaining  the  one,  or  avoiding  the  other,  by  dying 
2  cor 
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or  conquering  in  the  quarrel  they  are  engao-ed  in  : 
and  thefe  are  the  great  fources  of  victory  and  fortune 
in  arms ;  for,  let  the  numbers  be  what  they  will,  that 
army  is  ever  beaten  where  the  fright  firíl  enters.  Few 
battles  were  loft  of  oíd,  but  none  fince  the  ufe  of  gun- 
powdei,  by  the  greatnefs  or  downright  ílaughter  be¬ 
fóte  an  army  runs ;  and  the  noife  and  fmoke  of  guns 
both  increales  fear,  and  covers  íhame,  more  than  the 
ancient  ule  of  arms  j  io  that,  lince  thoíe  of  fire  carne 
in,  battles  have  been  ulually  Ihorter  and  lefs  bloody 
than  before. 

If  it  be  true  (which  I  think  will  not  be  denied  either 
by  foldiers  or  reafonable  men)  that  the  battle  is  loft 
where  the  fright  firft  enters,  then  the  reafon  will  ap- 
pear  why  victory  has  generally  followed  the  fmaller 
numbers,  becaufe,  in  a  body  compofed  of  more  parts, 
it  may  fooner  enter  upon  one,  than  in  that  which  con- 
íifts  of  fewer,  as  likelier  to  find  ten  wife  men  together 
than  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  fearlefs  men  than  a 
thoufand :  and  thofe,  who  were  the  fmaller  forces, 
endeavour  moft  to  fupply  that  defedt  by  the  choice, 
difcipline,  and  bravery  of  their  troops  ;  and  where  the 
fright  once  enters  an  army,  the  greater  the  number, 
the  greater  the  diforder,  and  thereby  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  more  certain  and  fudden. 

From  all  this,  I  conclude,  that  the  compofition  of 
viítorious  armies,  and  the  great  true  ground  of  con- 
queft,  confifts  firft  in  the  choice  of  the  ftrongeft,  ableft, 
and  hardieft  bodiesof  men  ;  next,  in  the  exaclnefs  of 
difcipline,  by  which  they  are  enuredto  íabour  and  dan- 
gers,  and  to  fear  their  commanders  more  than  their 
enemies  •,  and  laftiy,  in  the  fpirit  given  them  by  love 
of  their  country  or  their  prince,  by  impreffions  of  ho- 
nouror  religión,  to  tender  them  fearlefs  of  death,  and 
fo  incapable,  or  at  leaft  very  diflicult,  to  receive  any 
fright,  or  break  thereby  into  diforder.  And  I  quef- 
tion  not,  but  any  brave  prince  or  general,  at  the 
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liead  of  forty  thoufand  men,  who  would  certainly  ftand 
their  ground,  and  fooner  die  than  leave  it,  mightfight 
any  number  of  forces  that  can  be  drawn  together  in 
any  field  :  for,  bebdes  that  a  greater  number  may  fall 
fooner  into  fright  and  diforder,  perhaps  a  greater  can 
hardly  be  drawn  into  the  aótion  of  one  day’s  battle, 
whereas  very  few,  in  late  ages,  have  laíted  half  that 
time. 

The  laft  remarle  I  fliall  make  lipón  this  fubjeft  is, 
that  the  conquering  nations  have  generally  been  thofe 
who  place  the  ftrength  of  their  arms  in  their  own  foot, 
and  not  in  their  horfe,  which  have  never,  till  thefe 
later  years,  been  efeeemed  capable  of  breaking  a  firm 
body  of  foot;  ñor  does  their  forcé  feem  to  confift  in 
other  advantage,  beíides  that  of  giving  terror  upon 
the  fury  of  their  firft  charge.  Norls  this  opinión  lefs 
grounded  upon  reafon  than  experience  :  for,  bebdes 
that  men  are  firmer  upon  their  own  feet  than  thofe  of 
their  horfes,  and  lefs  in  danger  of  falling  into  difor¬ 
der,  which  may  come  from  want  of  difcipline  or  cou- 
rage  in  the  horfes  as  well  as  their  riders  ;  it  is  hard  to 
imagine,  that  fpurs  in  the  ñdes  of  horfes  íhould  have 
more  effeít  or  forcé  to  make  them  advance  upon  a 
charge,  than  pikes,  fvvcrds,  or  javelins  in  their  nofes 
and  breafts  to  make  them  keep  off,  fall  back,  or  break 
their  ranks,  and  run  into  diforder. 

For  the  experience  nothing  has  been  more  known 
in  all  ages,  or  more  undifputed.  The  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rathón  was  gained  by  ten  thoufand  foot  againft  miph- 
ty  numbers  of  Perfian  horfes  as  well  as  foot.  The 
famous  retreat  of  Xenophon,  for  fuch  a  lengtli  of  coun- 
try  and  of  time,  was  made  atthe  head  of  ten  thoufand 
Greeks  in  the  face  of  forty  thoufand  Perfian  horfe  ;  ñor 
had  the  Greeks  above  a  hundred  or  fixfcore  horfe  in 
their  camp,  which  they  made  ufe  of  only  to  forage, 
or  purlue  the  Perfian  horfe  when  they  fled  in  diforder 
from  the  points  of  their  pikes  and  javelins.  The  Ma- 
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cedonianfoot,  andaftcrwards  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
were  impenetrable  by  all  the  Perfian  horfe  that  ever  en- 
countered  them.  The  Román  legions  confifted  each  of 
fix  thouíand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe,  which  was 
all  the  proportion  they  ever  had  in  their  viftorious  ar- 
mies,  that  could  not  be  broken  by  the  valí  numbers 
ofSpanifh,  Numidian,  or  Perfian  and  Armenian  horfe 
they  were  fo  often  engaged  with.  The  forcé  of  the 
Gothic  nations  confifted  in  their  foot,  and  of  the  Turk- 
iíh  and  Ottoman  empire  in  their  janizaries.  The 
noble  conquefts  of  the  Engiifh  in  France  were  made 
all  by  their  foot *,  and  during  that  periocl  of  time, 
when  the  crown  of  Spain  made  fo  great  a  figure  in 
Europe,  it  was  all  by  the  forcé  and  bravery  of  their 
Spanifn  and  ítalian  foot. 

There  feern  to  be  but  two  exceptions  againft  this 
rule,  which  are  the  ancient  greatneís  of  the  Perfians, 
and  modero  of  the  French,  whofe  chief forcé  have  been 
efteemed  to  confifi:  in  their  horfe.  But  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire  was  raifed  by  the  conquefts  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
whofe  armies  confifted  chiefly  in  horfe,  and  one  againft 
the  other,  the  befe  carried  it,  till  they  carne  to  deal 
with  the  Grecian  foot,  after  which  they  were  ever  beat- 
en.  For  the  French  armies,  though  the  bravery  of 
their  cavalry  has  been  great  and  noble,  as  made  up  of 
fo  numerous  a  gentry  in  that  kingdom  ;  yet  one  chief 
ftrengtn  of  their  troops  muft  be  allowed,  for  the  feve- 
ral  late  reigns,  to  have  lain  in  their  bands  of  Switzers ; 
and  in  this  prefent  reign,  marefchal  Turenne  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  have  made  way  for  his  mafters  great- 
nefs  by  improving  the  bodies  of  French  foot  with 
forcé  of  choice  and  diFcipIine,  beyond  what  they  had 
ever  been  thought  capable  of  before  his  time. 

I  finall  end  this  rcmark  with  an  adventure  I  remem- 
ber  to  have  read  in  the  ftories  of  the  dukes  of  Milán. 
One  of  them,  having  routea  a  great  army  of  his  ene- 
mies,  was  enraged  to  find  a  body  of  Switzers  make  ftill 
a  ífrm  ítand  againft  all  his  viftorious  troops  :  he  en- 
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deavoüred  to  break  them  by  a  defperate  charge  of  fome 
fquadrons  of  his  gens  d’armes,  who  vverc  all  armed,  as 
well  as  the  heads  and  breafts  of  their  horles,  and  fo 
proof,  as  he  thought,  againft  the  Switzers  pikes.  But 
all  this  eífort  proved  in  vain,  till  at  length  the  duke 
commanded  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  to  álight 
from  their  horles,  and,  armed  as  they  were,  to  fall  ia 
irpon  the  Switzers  with  their  lwords  ;  they  did  it  fo 
delperately,  lome  catching  hold  of  the  heads  of  their 
pikes,  others  cutting  them  in  pieces  with  their  broad 
fwords,  that  they  at  laft  made  way  for  themfelves  and 
other  troops  that  followed  them,  and  broke  this  body 
of  brave  Switzers,  which  liad  been  impenetrable  by 
any  horfe  that  eould  charge  them:  and  this  feems 
an  evident  teftimony,  that  the  impreffions  of  horfe 
opon  foot  are  made  by  terror  rather  than  forcé,  and, 
where  that  firft  enters,  the  aólion  is  foon  decided. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  conquerors  or  con¬ 
quefts,  this  muít  be  confeífed  to  hold  but  the  le^cnd 
rank  in  the  pretenfions  to  heroic  virtue,  and  that  the 
firft  has  been  allowed  to  the  wife  inftitution  of  juft 
orders  and  laws,  which  frame  fafe  and  happy  go- 
vernments  in  the  world.  The  defigns  and  eífeófs  of 
conquefts  are  but  the  ílaughter  and  ruin  of  mankind, 
the  ravaging  of  countries,  and  defacing  the  world : 
thofe  of  wife  and  juft  governments  are  preferving  and 
increafing  the  lives  and  generations  of  men,  fecuring 
tneir  polTefíions,  encouraging  their  endeavours,  and  by 
peace  and  riches  improving  and  adorning  the  feveral 
ícenes  of  the  world. 

So  the  inftftutions  of  Mofes  leave  him  a  divinercha- 
raéter  than  the  victories  of  Joíhua:  thofe  of  Belus, 
Oíiris,  and  Janus,  than  the  prowefs  of  Ninus,  Cy rus, 
and  Sefoftris.  And  if,  among  the  ancients,  lome  men 
have  been  efteemed  heroes  by  the  brave  atchieve- 
ments  of  great  conquefts  and  viílories,  it  has  been 
by  the  wile  inftitution  of  laws  and  government,  that 
others  have  been  honoured  and  adored  as  pods 
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fTl  HE  two  common  íhrines,  to  which  moft 
i  men  offer  up  the  application  of  their  thoughts 
JL  .  and  their  lives,  are  profit  and  pleafure ;  and, 
by  their  devotions  to  either  of  thefe,  thcy  are  vul- 
garly  diftinguiíhed  into  two  feíts,  and  called  either 
bufyor  idle  men.  Whether  thefe  terms  differinmean- 
ing,  or  only  in  found,  I  know  very  weil  may  be  dif* 
puted,  and  with  appearance  enough,  fince  the  covetous 
man  takes  perhaps  as  much  pleafure  in  his  gains  as 
the  voluptuous  does  in  his  luxury,  and  would  not  pun¬ 
tué  his  bu  finéis,  unlefs  hewere  pleafed  w  ith  it,  upon 
the  laft  account  of  what  he  moft  wiíhes  and  defires, 
ñor  would  care  for  the  increafe  of  his  fortunes,  unlefs 
he  thereby  propofed  that  of  his  pleafures  too,  in  one 
kind  or  other*,  fo  that  pleafure  may  be  faid  to  be  his 
end,  whether  he  will  aiiow  to  find  it  in  his  purfuit  or 
no.  Much  ado  there  has  been,  many  words  fpent, 
or  (to  fpeak  with  more  refpeól  to  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers)  many  difputes  have  been  raifed  upon  thís  argu- 
ment,  I  think  to  iittle  purpofe,  and  that  all  has  been 
rather  an  exercife  of  wit  than  an  inquiry  after  truth 
and  all  controverfies  that  can  never  end,  had  better 
perhaps  never  begin.  The  beft  is  to  take  words  as 
they  are  moft  comrnonly  fpcken  and  meant,  like  coin,  as 
it  moft  currently  paífes,  without  raifing  fcruples  upon 
the  weight  of  the  aílay,  unlefs  the  cheat  or  the  defeít 
be  grofs  and  evident.  Few  things  in  the  world,  or 
..no ne-,  will  bear  too  much  refining;  a  thread  too  fine 
ípun  will  eaíily  break,  and  the  point  oí  a  needle  too 
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finely  filed.  The  ufual  acceptation  takes  profit  and 
pleafure  for  two  different  things,  and  not  only  calis 
the  foilowers  or  votaries  of  them  by  feveral  ñames  of 
bufy  and  oí  idle  men,  but  diftinguiíhes  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  that  are  converfant  about  them,  calling  the 
operations  of  the  firft  wifdom,  and  of  the  other  wit, 
wnich  is  a  faxon  word,  that  is  ufed  to  exprefs  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  cali  Ingenio,  and  the  French 
Efprit,  both  from  the  Latín  ;  but  Ithink  wit  more  pe- 
culiarly  fignifies  that  of  poetry,  as  may  occur  upon  re¬ 
darles  of  the  Runic  language.  To  the  firft  of  thefe 
are  attributed  the  inventions  or  produétions  of  things 
generally  efteemed  the  moft  necefiary,  ufeful,  or  pro- 
íitable  to  human  life,  either  in  private  pofiefiions  or 
public  inftitutions  •,  to  the  other,  thofe  writings  or 
diícourfes  which  are  the  moft  pleaíing  or  entertaining 
to  all  that  read  or  hear  them  :  yet,  according  to  the 
Opinión  oí  thofe  that  link  them  together,  as  the  inven¬ 
tions  oí  fages  and  lawgivers  themfelves  do  pleafe  as 
well  as  profit  thofe  who  approve  and  follow  them  ;  fo 
thofe  oí  poets  inftruct  and  profit,  as  well  as  pleafe, 
filen  as  are  converlant  in  them,  and  the  happy  mixture 
°f  koth  thefe  makes  the  excellency  in  both  thofe  com¬ 
pon  tions,  and  has  given  occafion  for  efteeming,  or  at 
leaft  for  calling  heroic  virtue  and  poetry  divine.^ 

The  ñames  given  to  poets,  both  inGreek  and  Latín, 
exprefs  the  farne  opinión  of  them  in  thofe  nations ;  the 
Greek  fignifying  makers  or  creators,  fuch  as  raife  ad^ 
mirable  frames  and  fabrics  out  of  nothing,  which  ftrike 
with  wonder  and  with  pleafure  the  eyes  and  imao-ina- 
tions  of  thofe  who  behold  them ;  the  Latín  makes 
the  fame  word  common  to  poets  and  to  prophets. 
Now  as  creation  is  the  firft  attribute  and  higheft  opera- 
non  of  divine  power,  fo  is  prophecy  the  greateft  ema- 
nation  of  divine  fpirit  in  the  world.  As  the  ñames 
in  thofe  two  learned  languages,  fo  the  caufes  of  poe¬ 
try,  are,  by  the  writers  of  them,  faid  to  be  divine, 
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and  to  proceed  from  a  celeftial  fire,  or  divine  infpira*' 
tion;  and  by  the  vulgar  opinions,  recited  or  related 
to  in  many  paíTages  of  thofe  authors,  the  effefts  of  po- 
etry  were  likewife  thought  divine  and  fupernatural,  and 
power  of  charms  and  enchantments  were  afcribed  to  it. 
Carmina  vel  ccelo  pofíunt  deducere  lunam, 
Carminibus  Circe  focios  mutavit  Uiyffis, 

Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguis. 

But  I  can  eafily  admire  poetry,  and  yet  without 
adoring  it  3  I  can  allow  it  to  arife  from  the  greateft  ex- 
cellency  of  natural  temper,  or  the  greateft  race  of  na- 
tive  genius,  without  exceeding  the  reach  of  what  is 
human,  or  giving  it  any  approaches  of  divinity,  which 
is,  I  doubt,  debafed  or  diíhonoured,  by  aícribing  to  it 
any  thing  that  is  in  the  compafs  of  our  a£lion,  or  even 
comprehenfion,  unlefs  it  be  raifed  by  an  immediate  in- 
fluence  from  itfelf  I  cannot  allow  poetry  to  be  more 
divine  in  its  effecls  than  in  its  caufes,  ñor  any  opera- 
tion  produced  by  it  to  be  more  than  purely  natural,  or 
to  deierve  any  other  fort  of  wonder  than  thofe  of  mu- 
fie,  or  of  natural  magic,  however  any  of  them  have 
appeared  to  minds  lítele  verfed  in  the  fpeculations  of 
nature,  of  occult  qualities,  and  the  forcé  of  numbers 
or  of  founds.  Whoever  talks  of  drawing  down  the 
moon  from  heaven  by  forcé  of  verfes  or  of  charms, 
either  believes  not  himfelf,  or  too  eafily  believes  what 
others  told  him,  or  perhaps  follows  an  opinión  begun 
by  the  praótice  of  fome  peet  upon  the  facility  of  fome 
people,  who  knowing  the  time  when  an  eciipfe  would 
happen,  told  them  he  would  by  his  charms  cali  down 
the  moon  at  fuch  an  hour,  and  was  by  them  thought 
to  have  performed  it. 

When  I  read  that  charming  defeription  in  Virgifts 
eighth  eclop;ue  of  ali  íbrts  of  charms  and  fafeinations 
by  verfes,  by  images,  by  knots,  by  numbers,  by  fire, 
by  herbs,  employed  upon  occafion  of  a  violent  paffion 
from  a  jealous  or  difappointed  love,  I  have  recourfe  to 
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tfie  ílrong  impreffions  of  fables  and  of  poetry,  to  the 
eafy  miftakes  of  popular  opinions,  to  the  forcé  oí 
imagination,  to  the  fecret  virtues  oí  feveral  herbs,  and 
to  the  powers  of  founds  •,  and  I  am  forry  the  natural 
hiftóry,  or  account  of  fafcination,  has  not  employed 
the  pen  offome  perfon  of  fuch  excellent  wit  and  deep 
thought  and  learning  as  Cafaubon,  v/ho  writ  that  curi- 
ous  and  ufeful  treatife  of  Enthuíiafm,  and  by  it  difco- 
vered  the  hidden  or  rniftaken  lources  of  that  delufion, 
fo  frequent  in  all  regions  and  religions  of  the  vvorld, 
and  which  had  fo  fatally  fpread  over  our  country  in 
that  age  in  which  this  treatife  was  fo  feafonably  publiíli- 
ed.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  lived  not  to 
complete  that  work  in  the  fecond  part  he  promifed, 
or  that  his  friends  negleóled  the  pubhfhing  it,  if  it 
were  left  in  papers,  though  looíe  and  unfinifhed.  I 
think  a  clear  account  of  enthufiafm  and  fafcination, 
from  their  natural  caufes,  would  very  much  deferve 
from  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  from  the  com- 
monwealth  of  learning  :  might  perhaps  prevent  fo 
many  public  dilbrders,  and  lave  the  lives  ot  many  in- 
nocent,  deluded,  or  deluding  people,  who  fuffer  fo 
írequently  upon  account  of  witches  and  wizards.  I 
liave  feen  many  miferable  examples  of  this  kind  in  my 
youth  at  home  j  and  though  the  humour  or  faíhionbe 
a  good  deal  worn  out  of  the  world  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  paft,  yet  it  ftill  remains  in  feveral  remóte 
parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  fome  other  countries. 

But  to  return  to  the  chamas  of  poetry  :  if  the  for- 
faken  íover,  in  that  eclogue  of  Virgil,  had  expeóled 
only  from  the  forcé  of  her  verfes,  or  her  charms,  what 
is  the  burden  of  the  fong,  to  bring  Daphnis  home  from 
the  town  where  he  was  gone,  and  engaged  in  a  nevv 
amour  \  if  íhe  had  pretended  only  to  revive  an  oldfaint- 
ing  ñame,  or  to  damp  a  new  one  that  was  kindling  in 
his  breaft;  ílie  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  com- 
paíTed  fuch  ends  by  the  power  of  fuch  charms,  and 
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without  any  other  than  very  natural  enchantments, 
For  there  is  no  queflion  but  true  poetry  may  have  the 
forcé  to  raiíe  paffions,  and  to  allay  them,  to  change 
and  to  extinguiíh  them,  to  ternper  joy  and  grief,  to 
raiíe  love  and  fear,  nay,  to  turn  fear  into  boldnefs,  and 
love  into  indifference,  and  into  hatred  itfelf:  and  I  ea- 
fily  believe  that  tne  diílieartened  Spartans  were  new 
animated,  andrecoveredtheirloftcourage,  by  the  fon gs 
ot  Tyrtaeus;  that  the  cruelty  and  revenge  of  Phalaris 
were  changed  by  the  odes  of  Stéfichorus  into  the  great- 
eft  kindnels  and  efteem  •,  and  that  rnany  nien  were  as 
paííionately  enamoured  by  the  charros  of  Sappho’s  wit 
and  poetry,- as  by  thofe  of  beauty  in  Flora  or  Thais ; 
for  it  is  not  only  beauty  gives  love,  but  love  gives  beau¬ 
ty  to  the  objebt  that  raifes  it-,  and  ií  the  poffeílion  be 
ilrong  enough,  let  it  come  from  what  it  will,  there  is 
always  beauty  enough  inthe  perlón  that  gives  it.  Ñor 
is  it  any  great  wonder  that  fuch  forcé  fhould  be  found 
m  poetry,  lince  in  it  are  afiembled  all  the  powers  of 
cloquence,  ot  mufle,  and  of  piólure,  which  are  allow- 
ed  to  make  ío  ftrong  impreííions  upon  human  minas. 
How  far  men  have  been  affeéted  with  all,  or  any  of 
thefe,  needs  little  proof  or  teftimony  :  the  examples 
Jiave  been  known  enough  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  where 
lome  have  fallen  downright  in  love  with  the  ravifhing 
beauties  of  a  lovely  objedt  drawn  by  the  íkill  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  painter^  nay,  painters  themfelves  have  fallen 
in  love  with  lome  of  their  own  produítions,  and  doted 
on  them  as  on  a  miftrefs  or  a  fbnd  child  ;  which  diftin- 
guiíhes  among  the  Italians  the  ieveral  pieces  that  are 
done  by  the  lame  hand,  into  Ieveral  degrees,  of  thofe 
made  con  iludió,  con  diligenza,  orcon  amore,  whereof 
the  laft  areever  the  moft  excelling.  But  there  needs 
no  more  inftanc.es  of  this  kind  than  the  ftories  related 
and  believed  by  the  beft  authors,  as  known  and  undif- 
puted,  of  the  two  young  Grecians,  one  whereof  ven- 
tured  his  life  to  be  iocked  up  aíl  night  in  the  temple, 
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and  fatisfy  his  paíTion  with  the  embraces  and  en- 
joyment  of  a  ftatue  of  Venus  that  vvas  there  fet  up, 
and  defigned  for  another  fort  of  adoration  •,  the  other 
pined  away  and  died  for  being  hindered  his  perpetu- 
ally  gazing,  admiring,  and  embracing  a  ftatute  at 
Athens. 

The  powers  of  mu  fie  are  either  felt  or  known  by  all 
men,  and  are  allowed  to  work  ftrangely  upon  the 
mind  and  the  body,  the  paffions  and  the  blood  ;  to 
raife  joy  and  grief,  to  give  pleafure  and  pain,  to  cure 
difeafes,  and  the  mortal  fting  of  the  tarántula  •,  to 
give  motions  to  the  feet  as  well  as  the  heart,  to  com- 
pofe  diíturbed  thoughts,  to  affift  and  heightendevotion 
itfelf.  We  need  no  recourfe  to  the  fables  of  Orpheus 
or  Amphion,  or  the  forcé  oftheir  mu  fie  upon  fiíhesand 
beafts ;  it  is  enough  that  we  find  the  charming  of  fer- 
pents,  and  the  cure  or  allay  of  an  evil  fpirit  or  poífef- 
fion,  attributed  to  it  in  facred  writ. 

For  the  forcé  of  eloquence,  that  fo  often  raifed  and 
appeafed  the  violence  of  popular  commotions,  and 
caufed  fuch  convulfions  in  the  Athenian  fíate,  no  man 
need  more  to  make  him  acknowledge  it  than  to  confi- 
der  Caefar,  one  of  the  greateft  and  wifeíl  of  mortal 
men,  come  upon  the  tribunal  full  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge,  and  with  a  determined  refolution  to  condemn 
Labienus,  yet  upon  the  torce  of  Cicero’s  eloquence  (in 
an  oration  for  his  defence)  begin  to  change  counte- 
nance,  turn  palé,  fhake  to  that  degree,  that  the  pa- 
pers  he  held  fell  out  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  been 
frighted  with  words,  that  never  was  fo  with  blows  ; 
and  at  laíl  change  all  his  anger  into  elemeney,  and 
acquit  the  brave  criminal,  inílead  of  condemning 
him. 

Now,  if  the  ílrength  of  thefe  three  mighty  powers 
be  united  in  poetry,  we  need  not  wonder  that  fuch 
virtues  and  fuch  honours  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
that  it  has  been  thought  to  be  infpired,  or  has  been 
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calíed  divine ;  and  yet  I  think  it  will  not  be  difputed, 
that  the  forcé  of  wic  and  of  reafoning,  the  heiof.t  of 
conceptions  and  expreffions,  may  be  fotind  in  poetry 
as  weil  as  in  oratory,  the  life  and  fpirit  of  reprefenta- 
tion  or  piélure  as  much  as  in  painting,  and  the  forcé 
of  founds  as  wed  as  in  muíic  j  and  how  far  theíe  three 
natural  poweis  tcgethcr  rnay  extend,  and  to  wnat  eí- 
f^ct  (even  fuch  as  nsay  be  miilaken  for  lupernaturai  or 
magical)  I  leave  it  to  fuch  men  to  corifider,  whoíe 
thcughts  turn  to  fuch  fpeculations  as  thefe,  or  whu, 
by  their  native  temper  and  genius,  are,  in  fome  de- 
grce,  difpofed,  or  receive  the  imprefilons  of  them. 
.For  my  part,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Harvey,  when  he  was  reading  Virgil,  fhouldfometimes 
throw  him  down  upon  the  rabie,  and  fay  l:e  had  a  de- 
vil  ;  ñor  that  the  learned  Meric  Cafaubon  fhould  find 
iuch  charming  pleafures  and  emotions,  as  he  defcribes 
upen  the  reading  fome  parts  of  Lucretius  5  that  fo  ma- 
ny  íhouldcry,  and  with  downright  tears,  atfometra- 
gedies  of  Shakefpear,  and  fo  tnany  more  íhould  feel 
luch  turns  or  curdling  of  their  bloód  upon  the  read¬ 
ing  or  hearing  of  fome  exceílent  pieces  of  poetry  ;  ñor 
that  Octavia  fell  into  a  lwoon  at  the  recital  made  by 
Virgil  of  thofe  verfes  in  the  fixth  of  his  iErieids. 

I  his  is  enough  to  aífert  the  powers  of  poetry,  and 
difeover  the  ground  of  thofe  opinions  of  oíd,  which  de- 
rivecl  it  from  divine  infpirations,  and  gave  it  fo  great 
a  fhare  in  the  iuppofed  effeéts  of  forcery  or  magic. 
But  as  the  oid  romances  feem  to  leflen  the  honour  of 
true  prowefs  and  valour  in  their  knights,  by  givinp- 
fuchapart  inail  their  chief  adventures  toenchantment, 
fo  the  true  excellency  and  jult  efteem  of  poetry  feems 
rather  debafed  ritan  exaited  by  the  itories  or  belief  of  the 
charms  performed  by  it,  which,  among  the  northern 
nations,  grew  fo  ftrong  and  fo  general,  that,  about 
five  or  fix  hundredyears  ago,  all  the  Runic  poetry  carne 
to  be  decned,  and  thoie  ancient  charadlers  in  which 
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they  were  written  to  be  abolifhed  by  the  zeal  of 
biíhops,  and  even  by  orders  and  decrees  of  líate, 
which  has  given  a  great  maim,  or  rather  an  irrecover- 
able  lofs,  to  the  ítory  of  thofe  northern  kingdoms,  the 
leat  of  our  anceftors  in  all  the  weftern  pai*ts  of  Furope. 

The  more  true  and  natural  fource  of  poetry  may  be 
difcovered,  by  obferving  to  what  god  this  infpiration 
was  afcribed  by  the  antients,  which  was  Apollo,  or  the 
fun,  eíteemed  among  them  the  god  of  learning  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  more  particularly  of  mufic  and  of  poetry. 
The  myítery  of  this  fable  means,  I  fuppofe,  that  a  cer- 
tain  noble  and  vital  heat  oftemper,  but  efpecially  of  the 
brain,  is  the  true  fpring  of  thefe  two  parts  or  fciences : 
this  was  that  celeítial  fire  which  gave  fuch  a  pleafing 
motion  and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  thofe  men  that 
have  been  fo  much  admired  in  the  worid,  that  raifes 
fuch  infinite  images  of  things  fo  agreeable  and  delight- 
ful  to  mankind  ;  by  the  influence  of  this  fun  are  pro- 
duced  thofe  golden  and  inexhaufted  mines  of  inven- 
tion,  which  has  furnifhed  the  worid  with  treafures  fo 
highly  efteemed,  and  fo  univerfally  known  and  ufed 
in  all  the  regions  that  have  yet  been  difcovered.  From 
this  arifes  that  elevation  of  genius,  which  can  never  be 
produced  by  any  art  or  ftudy,  by  pains  or  by  induíhy, 
which  cannot  be  taught  by  precepts  or  examples  ;  and 
therefore  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  the  puré  and  free  gift 
of  heaven  or  of  nature,  and  to  be  a  fire  kindled  out 
of  fome  hidden  fpark  of  the  very  firít  conception. 

But  though  invention  be  the  mother  of  poetry, 
yet  this  child  is,  like  all  others,  born  naked,  and  muít 
be  nourifhed  with  care,  clothed  with  exadtnefs  and  ele- 
gance,  educated  with  induftry,  inftruóted  with  art, 
improved  by  application,  correóted  with  feverity,  and 
accompliíhed  with  labour  and  with  time,  before  it 
arrives  at  any  great  perfeftion  or  growth  :  it  is  certain 
that  no  compofition  requires  fo  many  feveral  ingredi- 
ents,  or  of  more  diíFerent  forts  than  this,  ñor  that,  to 
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excel  in  any  qualities,  there  are  necefiary  fo  many  o-jfts 
of  nature,  and  lo  many  improvements  of  leamincr'and 
of  art.  For  there  muft  be  an  univerfal  genius,  of 
great  compaís  as  well  as  great  elevation  ;  there  muft  be 
a  fpnghtly  imagination  or  fancy,  fertile  in  a  thoufand 
produétions,  ranging  over  infinite  ground,  piercino- 
into  every  córner,  and  by  the  light  of  that  true  poeti° 
cal  fire  diícovenng  a  thouíand  little  bodies  or  imanes 
in  the  world,  and  fimilitudes  among  them,  unfeen°to 
common  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be  difcovered 
without  the  rays  of  that  fun. 

Befides  the  heat  of  invention  and  livelinefs  of  wit, 
there  muft  be  the  coldnefs  of  good  fenfe  and  foundnefs 
oí  judgment,  to  diftinguifh  between  things  and  con- 
ceptions,  which,  at  firft  fight,  or  upon  finort  glanccs, 
ieem  alike;  to  choofe  among  infinite  produdtions  of 
wit  and  fancy,  'which  are  worth  preferving  and  culti- 
vating,  and  which  are  better  ftifled  in  the  birth,  or 
thrown  away  when  they  are  born,  as  not  worth  bring- 
ing  up.  Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all  poetry  is  fíat 
and  languiíhing ;  without  the  fuccours  of  judgment, 
it  is  wild  and  extravagant.  The  true  wit  of  poefy  is, 
thatfuch  contraríes  muft  meet  to  compofe  it,  a  genius 
both  penetrating  and  folid  ;  in  expreffion  both  de- 
iiacy  and  forcé  ;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  true 
poem  muft  have  fome  thing  both  fublime  and  juft, 
amazing  and  agreeable.  There  muft  be  a  great  agita- 
tion  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge  and  cor- 
redt ;  there  muft  be,  upon  the  fame  tree,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  both  flower  and  fruit.  To  work  up  this 
metal  into  exquifite  figure,  there  muft  be  employed 
the  fire,  thehammer,  thechifel,  and  the  file.  There 
muft  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and  of 
arts,  and,  to  go  the  loweft  that  can  be,  there  are  requi- 
red  genius,  judgment,  and  application ;  for,  without 
this  laft,  all  the  reft  will  not  íerve  turn,  and  none  ever 
was  a  great  poet  that  applied  himfelf  much  to  any 
thing  elfe.  .  When 
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When  I  fpeak  of  poetry,  I  mean  not  an  ode  or  an 
elegy,  a  fong  or  a  fatire,  ñor  by  a  poet  the  compofer 
of  any  of  thefe,  but  of  a  juft  poem  ;  and,  after  all  I 
have  faid,  ic  is  no  wonder  there  fnould  be  lo  few  that 
appeared  in  any  parts  or  any  ages  of  the  world,  or  that 
fuch  as  have  fhould  be  io  much  admired,  and  have  al- 
moft  divinity  afcribed  to  them  and  to  their  works. 

Whatever  has  been  among  thofe  who  are  mentioned 
with  fo  much  praife  or  admiration  by  the  ancients, 
but  are  loft  to  us,  and  unknown  any  further  than  their 
ñames,  I  think  no  man  has  been  fo  bold  among  thofe 
that  remain  to  queftion  the  title  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
not  only  to  the  ftrft  rank,  but  to  the  fupreme  domi¬ 
nión  in  this  ftate,  and  from  whom,  as  the  great  law- 
givers  as  well  as  princes,  all  the  laws  and  orders  ofit 
are  or  may  be  derived.  Homer  was,  without  dif- 
pute,  the  moft  univerfalgenius  that  has  been  knovvn  in 
the  world,  and  Virgil  the  moft  accomplifhed.  To  the 
firft  muft  be  allowed  the  moft  fertile  invention,  the 
richeft  vein,  the  moft  general  knowledge,  and  the  moft  - 
lively  expreffion  :  to  the  laft,  the  nobleft  ideas,  the 
jufteft  inftitution,  the  wifeft  conduét,  and  the  choiceft 
elocution.  To  fpeak  in  the  painter’s  terms,  we  find,  * 
in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  moft  fpirit,  forcé,  and 
life ;  in  thofe  of  Virgil,  the  beft  defign,  the  trueft 
proportions,  and  the  greateft  grace  >  the  colouring  in 
both  feems  equal,  and  indeed  is  in  both  admirable. 
Homer  had  more  fire  and  rapture,  Virgil  more  light 
and  fwiftnefs  *,  or  at  leaft,  the  poetical  íire  was  more 
raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  firft  mere  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable. 
The  ore  was  richer  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  refi- 
ned,  and  better  allayed  to  make  up  excellent  work. 
.Upon  the  wñole,  I  think  it  muft  be  confeíled,  that 
Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others,  the 
vafteft,  the  fublimeft,  and  the  moft  wonderfu!  genius  ; 
and  that  he  has  been  generally  fo  efteemed,  there  can- 
7  not 
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not  be  a  greater  teíiimony  given,  than  what  has  been 
fome  obicived,  that  not  only*  the  greateft  maíiers 
have  found  in  hís  works  the  beft  and  trueft  principies 
of  all  their  fciences  or  arts,  bnt  that  the  nobleft  na- 
tions  nave  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  fe- 
yeral  races,  though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether 
his  ítory  be  true  or  a  fiftion.  In  fhort,  thefe  two  im- 
mortal  poets  muít  be  allowed  to  have  fo  much  excel- 
led  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  compariíon, 
to  have  even  extinguiíhed  emulation,  and  in  a  man- 
ner  confined  true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  Jangua- 
ges,  but  to  their  very  perfons.  And  í  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve  fo  much  of  the  true  genius  of  poetry  in  general, 
and  or  its  elevation  in  thefe  two  particulars,  that  I 
know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind  that 
live  within  the  compafs  of  a  thoufand  years,  for  one 
man  that  is  born  capable  of  makingiuch  a  poet  asHo- 
mer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not  be  a  thoufand  born  capa- 
ble  of  making  as  great  generáis  of  armies,  or  minifters 
of  ftate,  as  any  the  moít  renowned  in  ftory. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic  upon 
poetry,  which  were  too  great  a  labour  •,  ñor  to  give  rules 
for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  prefumption :  befides, 
there  has  been  fo  much  paper  blotted  upon  thefe  íub- 
jects,  in  this  curious  and  cenfuring  age,  that  it  is  all 
grov/n  tedious  or  repetition.  The  modern  French wits 
(or  pretenders)  have  been  very  fevere  in  their  cenfures, 
and  exaót  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very  little  purpofe  ; 
for  I  know  not,  why  they  might  not  have  contented 
themfelves  with  thofe  given  by  Ariftotle  and  Horace, 
and  have  tranílated  them  rather  than  commented  upon 
them,  for  all  they  have  done  has  been  no  more  ;  fo 
as  they  feem,  by  their  writings  of  this  kind,  rather 
to  have  valued  themfelves,  than  improved  any  body 
elfe.  The  truth  is,  there  is  fomething  in  the  genius 
of  poetry  too  libertine  to  be  confined  to  lo  many  rules : 
and  whoevergoes  about  to  fubjcct  it  to  fuch  conftraints 
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lofes  both  its  fpirit  and  grace,  which  are  ever  native, 
and  never  learned,  even  of  the  beft  mafters.  It  is  as 
if,  to  make  excellent  honey,  you  íhould  cut  off  the 
wings  of  your  bees,  confine  them  to  their  hive  or  their 
ftands,  and  lay  flowers  before  them,  fuch  as  you  think 
the  fweeteíl,  and  like  to  yield  the  fineft  extraólion ; 
you  had  as  good  pulí  out  their  ftings,  and  make  arrant 
drones  of  them.  They  muft  range  through  fields,  as 
well  as  gardens,  choofe  fuch  flowers  as  they  pleafe, 
and  by  proprieties  and  fcents  they  only  know  and  dif- 
tinguiíh:  they  muft  work  up  their  cells  with  admi¬ 
rable  art,  extradt  their  honey  with  infinite  labour,  and 
fever  it  from  the  wax  with  fuch  diftindtion  and  choice 
as  belongs  to  nonebut  themfelvestoperformortojudge. 

It  would  be  too  much  mortification  to  theíe  great 
arbitrary  rulers  among  the  French  writers,  or  our  own, 
to  obferve  the  worthy  produdtions  that  have  been  formed 
by  their  rules,  the  honour  they  have  received  in 
the  world,  or  the  pleafure  they  have  given  mankind  ; 
but,  to  comfort  them,  I  do  not  know  there  was  any 
great  poet  in  Greece,  after  the  rules  of  that  art  Jaid 
down  by  Ariftotle  *,  ñor  in  Rome,  after  thofe  by  Horace, 
which  yet  none  of  our  moderns  pretend  to  have  out- 
done.  Perhaps  Theocritus  and  Lucan  may  be  alledged 
againft  this  afiertion;  but  the  firffc  offered  no  further 
than  at  idyls  or  eclogues ;  and  the  laft,  though  he 
muft  be  avowed  for  a  true  and  happy  genius,  and  to 
have  made  fome  very  high  flights,  yet  he  is  fo  uneqnal 
to  himfelf,  and  his  mulé  is  fo  young,  that  his  faults 
are  too  noted,  to  allow  his  pretences.  Feliciter  audet 
is  the  true  charafter  of  Lucan,  as  of  Ovid,  Lufit  ama- 
biliter.  After  all,  the  utmoft  than  can  be  atchieved 
or  I  think  pretended  by  any  rules  in  this  art,  is  but  to 
hinder  fome  men  from  being  very  ill  poets,  but  not  to 
make  any  man  a  very  good  one.  Tojudge  who  is  fo, 
we  need  go  no  further  for  inftru&ion  than  three  fines 
of  Horace* 

Ill 
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—lile  meum  qui  peftus  inaniter  angk, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  fallís  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit 
Athenis. 

He  is  a  poet, 

Who  vainly  anguiíhes  my  bread, 

Provokes,  allays,  and  vvith  falfe  terror  filis, 

Like  a  roagician,  and  now  fets  me  down 
In  Thebes,  and  now  in  Athens, 

Whoever  does  not  affeól  and  move  the  fame  prefent 
paffions  in  you,  that  he  reprefents  in  others,  and  at 
other  times,  raiíe  images  about  you,  as  a  conjurer  is 
faid  to  do  fpints,  tranfports  you  to  the  places  and  to 
the  perfons  he  defcribes,  cannot  be  judged  to  be  a 
poet,  though  his  meafures  are  never  fo  juíl,  his  feet 
never  ío  lmooth,  or  his  founds  never  fo  íweet.  But 
inftead  of  critic,  or  rules  concering  poetry i  I  {hall 
rather  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  hiftory  of  it,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  antiquity,  the  ufes,  the  changes,  thedecays, 
that  have  attended  this  great  empire  of  wit. 

It  is,  I  think,  generaíly  agreed  to  have  been  the 
iirft  fort  or  writing  that  has  been  ufed  in  the  world ; 
and  in  feveral  nationsto  have  preceded  the  very  inven¬ 
ción  or  ufage  of  letters.  This  laft  is  certainin  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  firíl  Spaniards  met  with  many  ftrains  of 
poetry,  and  left  feveral  of  them  tranílated  into  their 
language,  which  íeems  to  have  flowed  from  a  true  po- 
etic  vein,  before  any  letters  were  known  in  thofe  re- 
gions.  The  fame  is  probable  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Grecians,  and  the  Germans.  Ariftotle  fays,  the  Aga- 
thyrfi  had  their  laws  all  in  verfe ;  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  annals  ñor  records  but  what  were  fo  ; 
and  for  the  Grecianoracles  delivered  in  them,  we  have 
no  certain  account  when  they  began,  but  rather  rea- 
fon  to  believe  it  was  before  the  introduftion  of  letters 
from  Phoenicia  among  them.  Pliny  tells  it,  as  a  thing 
known,  that  Pherecides  was  the  firíl  who  writ  profe  in 
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the  Greek  tongue,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  whereas  Homer  and  Hefiod  lived  fome  hun- 
dreds  of  years  before  that  age  *,  and  Grpheus,  Linus, 
Mufeus,  fome  hundreds  before  them :  and  of  the 
Sibyls,  íeveral  were  before  any  of  thofe,  and  in  times 
as  well  as  places,  whereof  we  have  no  clear  records 
now  remaining.  What  Solon  and  Pythagoras  writ  is 
íaid  to  have  been  in  verfe,  who  were  fomething  older 
than  Cyrus  ;  and  before  them  were  Archilochus,  Si- 
monkles,  Tyrtaeus,  Sappho,  Stefichorus,  and  feverai 
other  poets  famous  in  their  times.  The  fame  thing  is 
reported  of  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  China  *,  among  the 
ancient  weílern  Goths  (our  anceílors)  the  Runic  poe¬ 
try  feems  to  have  been  as  oíd  as  their  letters •,  and 
their  laws,  their  precepts  of  wifdom,  as  well  as  their 
records,  their  religious  rites,  as  well  as  their  charms  and 
incantations,  to  have  been  all  in  verfe. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  in  íacred  writ,  the 
moft  ancient  is  by  fome  learned  men  efteemed  to  be 
the  book  of  Job,  and  that  it  was  written  before  the 
time  of  Mofes,  and  that  it  was  a  tranílation  into  He- 
brew  out  of  the  oíd  Chaldaean  or  Arabian  language. 
It  may  probably  be  conjeétured,  that  he  was  not  a  Jew 
from  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  appears  to  have 
been  feated  between  the  Chaldíeans  of  one  fide,  and 
the  Sabeans  (who  were  of  Arabia)  on  the  other  *  and, 
by  many  paffages  of  that  admirable  and  truly  infpired 
poem,  the  author  feems  to  have  lived  in  fomeparts  near 
the  mouthofEuphrates,or  the  Perfian  gulph,  where  he 
contemplated  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  as  well  as  the 
other  works  of  nature  common  to  thofe  regions.  Ñor 
is  it  eafy  to  find  any  traces  of  the  Mofaical  rites  or  in- 
ftitutions,  either  in  the  divine  woríhip,  or  the  moráis 
related  to  in  thofe  writings ;  for  not  only  facrifices 
and  praifes  were  much  more  ancient  in  religious  fer- 
vice  than  the  age  of  Mofes,  but  the  opinión  of  one 
deity,  and  adored  without  any  idol  or  reprefentation, 
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was  profcfied  and  received  among  the  ancient  Perfians 
and  Hetrufcans  and  Chaldeans.  So  that  if  Job  was 
an  Hebrew,  it  is  probable  he  may  have  been  of  the 
race  of  Heber,  who  lived  in  Chaldaea,  or  of  Abraham, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  left  that  country  for  the  pro- 
feffion  or  woríhip  of  one  God,  rather  than  from  the 
branch  of  ifaac  and  Ifrael,  who  lived  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Now  I  think  it  is  otit  of  controverfy,  that 
the  book  of  Job  was  written  originally  in  verfe,  and 
was  a  poem  upon  the  íubjeót  ofthe  juítice  and  power  of 
God,  and  in  vindication  of  his  providence  againít  the 
common  arguinents  of  atheifiical  men,  who  took  oc^ 
cañón  to  difpute  it  from  the  ufual  events  of  human 
things,  by  which  fo  many  ill  and  impious  men  feeni 
happy  and  profperous  inthecouríe  of  their  lives,  and 
fo  many  pious  and  juft  menfeem  miferableor  affli¿fed4 
The  Spaniíh  tranflation  of  the  Jews  in  Ferrara,  which 
pretends  to  render  the  Hebrew  (as  near  as  could  be) 
word  for  word  ;  and  for  which  all  tranílators  of  the 
Bible  fince  have  had  great  regard,  gives  us  the  two 
firft  chapters  and  the  laíl  frorn  the  feventh  verfe  in 
profe,  as  an  hiftorical  introduftion  and  concluñon  of 
the  work,  and  all  the  reít  in  verfe,  except  the  tranfi- 
tions  from  one  part  or  perfon  of  chis  facreci  dialogue 
to  another. 

But  if  wc  take  the  books  of  Mofes  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  yet  the  fong  of  Mofes 
may  probably  have  been  written  before  the  reft  j  as 
that  of  Deborah  before  the  book  of  Judges,  being 
praifes  fung  to  God  upon  the  victories  or  fucceífes  of 
the  Ifraelites,  related  in  both.  And  I  never  read  the 
laft,  without  obferving  in  it  as  true  and  noble  flrains 
of  poetry  and  pidture,  as  in  any  other  language  what- 
foever,  in  fpite  of  all  difadvantages  from  tranfiations 
into  fo  different  tongues  and  common  profe.  If  an 
opinión  of  fomelearned  men,  both  modern  and  ancient, 
could  be  allowed,  that  Efdras  was  the  writer  or  com- 
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piler  of  the  firft  hiftorical  parts  of  thc  Oíd  Teftament, 
though  from  the  fame  divine  infpiration  as  that  of 
Mofes  and  the  other  prophets,  then  the  Pfalms  of  Da¬ 
vid  vvoukl  be  the  firft  writings  we  find  in  Hebrcw,  and 
next  to  them  the  Song  of  Solomonj  which  was  written 
when  he  was  young,  and  Ecclefiaftes  when  he  was  oíd  : 
fo  that  from  all  fides,  both  facred  and  profane,  it  ap- 
pea  rs  that  poetry  was  the  firft  fort  of  writing  known 
and  ufed  in  the  feveral  nations  of  the  woríd. 

It  may  feem  ítrange,  I  confefs,  upon  the  firft 
thought,  that  a  fort  of  ftyle,  fo  regular  and  fo  diffi- 
cult,  fhould  have  grown  in  ufe  before  the  other,  ib 
eafy  and  fo  loofe :  but  if  we  confider  what  the  firft 
end  of  writing  was,  it  will  appear  probable  from  rea- 
ion  as  well  as  experience  ^  for  the  true  and  general 
end  was  but  the  help  of  memory,  in  preferving  that  of 
words  and  of  abtions,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  loft,  and  foon  vaniíh  away  with  the  traníitory 
pafiage  of  human  breath  and  life.  Before  the  dif- 
courfes  and  difputes  of  philofophers  began  to  bufy  or 
amu  fe  the  Grecian  wits,  there  was  nothing  written  in 
profe,  but  either  laws,  fome  fhort  fayings  of  wife  men, 
or  fome  riddles,  parables,  or  fahles,  wherein  were 
couched  by  the  ancients  many  ftrains  of  natural  and 
moral  wifdom  and  knowledge,  and,  befides  thefe, 
lome  íliort  memorials  of  perfons,  aftions,  and  of  times» 
Now  it  is  obvious  enough  to  conceive,  how  much 
eafier  all  fuch  writings  íkould  be  learned  and  remem- 
bered  in  verfe  than  in  prole,  not  only  by  the  pleafure 
of  meaíures  and  of  founds,  which  gives  a  great  im- 
preñion  to  memory,  but  by  the  order  of  feer,  which 
makes  a  great  facility  of  tracing  one  word  after  ano- 
ther,  by  knowing  what  fort  of  foot  or  quantity  muí 
neceffarily  have  preceded  or  followed  the  words  v/e 
retain  and  defire  to  make  tip. 

This  made  poetry  fo  necefiafy  before  letters  vrcré 
invented,  and  fo  convenient  afterwards  5  and  Ihews 
Vol,  III.  D  d  thafe 
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th  clt  the  grcat  honour  and  general  requeft,  wherein  i t 
has  always  been,  has  not  proceeded  only  from  the  plea- 
ílire  and  delight,  but  likewife  from  the  ufefulnefs  and 
proíit,  of  poetical  writings. 

This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  fubjeóts  of  poetry, 
which  have  been  generally  praife,  inítruótion,  ítory, 
love,  grief,  and  reproach.  Praife  was  the  fubjeót  of 
all  the  fongs  and  píalms  mentioned  in  holy  writ  •,  of 
the  hymns  of  OrpHeus,  of  Homer,  and  manyothers; 
of  the  Carmina  Secularia  in  Rome,  compofed  all  and 
defigned  for  the  honour  of  their  gods ;  of  Pindar,  Stefi- 
chorus,  and  Tyrtaeus  in  the  praifes  of  virtue,  or  virtu- 
ous  men.  The  fubjeót  of  Job  is  inítruótion  concerning 
the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  works  of  nature.  Thofe 
of  Simonides,  Phocillides,  Theognis,  and  feveral  other 
of  the  fmaller  Greek  poets,  with  what  paífes  for  Py- 
thagoras’s,  are  inftruflions  in  morality  *,  the  firíl  book 
of  Hefiod  and  Virgil’s  Georgics,  in  agriculture ;  and 
Lucretius  in  the  deepeíl  natural  philofophy.  Story  is 
the  proper  fubjeót  of  heroic  poems,  as  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil  in  their  inimitable  liiads  and  ^Tneids  ;  and  Pable, 
which  is  a  fort  of  ftory,  in  the  Metamorphofis  of  Ovid. 
The  Lvric  poetry  has  been  chiefly  converlant  about 
love,  though  turned  often  upon  praife  too  ^  and  the 
vein  of  paftorals  and  eclogues  has  run  the  fame  courfe, 
as  may  be  obferved  in  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
who  was,  I  think,  the  firíl  and  laít  of  true  Lyric 
poets  among  the  Latins  :  grief  has  been  always  the 
fubjeót  of  elegy,  and  reproach  that  of  fatire.  The 
clramatic  poeíy  has  been  compofed  of  all  thefe  *,  but 
the  chief  end  feems  to  have  been  inítruótion,  and  un- 
der  the  difguife  of  fables,  or  the  pleafure  of  ítory,  to 
íhew  the  beanties  and  the  rewards  of  virtue,  the  defor- 
mities  and  misfortunes  orpunifhment  of  vice  *,  by  ex- 
ampies  of  bothto  encourage  one,  and  deter  men  from 
the  other  ;  to  reform  ill  cuítoms,  correót  ill  manners, 
and  modérate  all  violent  paffions.  Thefe  are  the  gene- 
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ral  fu bjeéts  ofboth  parts,  though  comedygiveus  but 
the  images  of  common  life,  and  tragedy  thofe  of  the 
greater  and  more  extraordinary  paífions  and  aftions 
among  men.  To  go  further  upon  this  fubjeót  would 
be  to  tread  fo  beaten  paths,  that  to  travel  in  them 
only  raifes  duíl,  and  is  neither  of  pleafure  ñor  of  ufe. 

For  the  changes  that  have  happened  in  poetry,  I 
íhall  obferve  one  ancient,  and  the  others  that  are  mo- 
dern  will  be  too  remarkable,  in  the  declines  ordecays 
of  this  great  empire  of  wit.  The  ñrft  change  of  poetry 
was  made  by  tranílating  it  into  pro  fe,  or  clothing  it 
in  thofe  loofe  robes  or  common  veils  that  difguifed 
or  covered  the  true  beauty  of  i  es  features  and  exaót- 
nefs  of  its  íhape.  This  was  done  firft  by  Atlbp  in  Greek : 
but  the  vein  was  much  more  ancient  in  the  eaítern  re- 
gions,  and  much  in  vogue,  as  we  may  obferve  in  the 
many  parables  ufeci  in  the  Oíd  Teftament  as  well  as 
in  the  New.  And  there  is  a  book  of  fables  of  the  íbre 
of  iEfop’s,  tranfiated  out  of  Pendan,  and  pretended 
to  have  been  fo,  into  that  language  out  of  the  ancient 
Indian  *,  but,  though  it  feems  genuine  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  yet  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  fo  oíd,  ñor  to 
have  fo  much  fpirit,  as  the  Greek.  The  next  fucceflion 
of  poetry  in  profe  feems  to  have  been  in  the  Miletian 
tales,  which  were  a  fort  of  littie  paftoral  romances  j 
and  though  much  inrequeílin  oíd  Greece  andRome, 
yet  we  have  no  examples,  that  I  know,  of  them,  un- 
lefs  it  be  the  Longi  Paftoralia,  which  gives  a  talle  of 
the  great  delicacy  and  pleafure  that  was  found  fo  gene- 
rally  in  thofe  fort  of  tales.  The  laft  kind  of  poetry, 
in  profe,  is  that  which  in  later  ages  has  over-run  the 
World  under  the  ñame  of  Romances,  which  though  it 
feems  modern,  and  a  produdion  of  the  Gothíc  genius, 
yet  the  writing  is  ancient.  The  remainders  of  Pe~ 
tronius  Arbiter  feem  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  that 
which  Lucían  calis  his  True  hifcory  :  but  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  that  palles  by  the  ñame  is  Heliodorus,  famous  for 
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the  aufhor’s  choofing  to  lofe  his  biíliopric,  rather  than 
difown  that  chiid  of  his  wit.  The  true  fpirit  or  vein 
of  ancient  poetry  ia  this  kind  feems  to  íhine  moft  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  I  efteem  both  the  greateft 
poet  and  the  nobleít  genius  of  any  that  have  left  writ- 
ings  behind  them,  and  publifhed  in  ours  or  any  other 
modera  language ;  a  perfon  born  capable  not  only  of 
forming  the  greateft  ideas,  but  ofleavingthe  nobieft 
examples,  if  the  length  of  his  lite  had  been  equal  to 
the  excellence  of  his  wit  and  virtues. 

With  him  I  leave  the  difcourfe  of  ancient  poetry  ; 
and  to  difeo  ver  the  decays  of  this  empire,  muft  turn 
to  that  oí  the  modern,  which  was  introduced  after  the 
decays,  or  rather  extinflion,  of  the  oíd  :  as  if,  true 
poetry  being  dead,  an  apparition  of  it  walked  about. 
This  mighty  change  arrived  by  no  fmaller  occafions, 
ñor  more  ignoble  revolutions,  than  thofe  which  de- 
ftroyed  the  ancient  empire  and  government  of  Rome, 
and  erecíed  fo  many  newones  upon  their  ruins,  by  the 
invafions  and  conquefts,  or  the  general  inundations  of 
the  Go  ths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  or  northern 
nations,  upon  thofe  parts  of  Europe  that  had  been  fub- 
jeót  to  the  Romans.  After  the  conquefts  madeby  Ctc- 
far  upon  Gaul,  and  the  nearer  parts  of  Germany, 
which  were  continued  and  enlarged  in  the  times  of 
Auguítus  and  Tiberins  by  their  líeutenants  or  gene¬ 
ráis,  great  numbers  of  Germans  and  Gauls  reforted  to 
the  Román  armies,  and  to  the  city  itfelf,  and  habituated 
themfelves  there,  asjnany  Spaniards,Syfians,  Grecians, 
had  done  beícre.  upon  the  conqueft  of  thofe  countries.- 
This  mixture  foon  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  Latín 
tongue,  fo  that  in  Lucan,  but  more  inSeneca,  we  find  a 
great  and  hat fn  allay  enteredinto  the  ftyle  of  the  Augü- 
ftan  age.  After  Trajan  and  Adrián  had  fubdued  many 
Germán  and  Scythian  nations  on  both  fieles  of  the  Da- 
nube,  the  commerce  of  thofe  barbarous  people  grew 
yerv  frequent  with  the  Romans ;  and,  I  am  apt  to 
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think,  that  the  little  verfes  afcribed  to  Adrián  were 
in  imitation  of  the  Runic  poetry.  The  Scythicas  pati 
pruínas  of  Florus  fhews  their  race  or  dimate  *,  and  the 
firft  rhime  that  ever  I  read  in  Latín,  with  little  allu- 
fions  ofletters  or  fyllables,  is  in  that  oí  Adrián  at 
his  death. 

O  animula,  vagula,  blandida, 

Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Pallidula,  lurida,  timidula, 

Nec  ut  foles  dabis  joca. 

It  is  probable,  the  oldfpirit  oí  poetry  being  loft  or 
frighted  away  by  thojfe  longand  bloody  wars  with  fuch 
barbarous  enemies,  this  new  ghoíl  began  to  appear 
in  its  room  even  about  that  age  •,  or  elle  that  Adrián, 
who  affeded  that  piece  of  learning  as  well  as  others, 
and  was  not  able  to  reach  the  oíd  vein,  turned  to  a 
new  one,  which  his  expeditions  into  thofe  coun tries 
made  more  allowable  in  an  emperor,  and  his  axample 
recommended  to  others.  In  the  time  of  Boetius, 
who  lived  under  TKeodoric  in  Rome,  we  find  the  La« 
tin  poetry  fmell  rank  of  this  Gothic  imitation,  and  the 
vein  quite  feared  up. 

After  that  age;  learning  grew  every  day  more  and 
more  obfcured  by  that  cloud  of  ignorance,  which  Co¬ 
rning  from  the  North,  and  increafing  with  the  num- 
bers  and  fuccefíes  of  thofe  barbarous  people,  at  length 
overíhaded  all  Europe  for  fo  long  together.  The 
Román  tongue  began  itfelf  to  íail  or  be  difufed,  and 
by  its  corruption  made  way  for  the  generation  oí  three 
new  languages  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
courts  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  of  the 
conquering  nations,  for  feveral  ages  ufed  their  Gothic, 
or  Franc,  or  Saxon  tonques,  which  were  mingled  with 
thofe  of  Germany,  where  fome  of  the  Goths  had  fo- 
journed  long  before  they  proceeded  to  their  conquefts 
qf  the  more  fouthern  or  weflern  pares.  Where-ever 
the  Rpman  colonies  had  long  remained,  and  their  lan- 
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guage  had  been  generally  fpoken,  the  cómmon  people 
uíed  thac  ftill,  but  vitiatcd  with  the  bale  allay  of  their 
provincial  fpeech.  This  in  Charlemain’s  time  was 
calíed  in  Eran  ce,  Ruftica  Romana,  and  in  Spain,  dur- 
ng  the  Gothic  reigns  there,  Romance;  but  in  Eng- 
and,  from  whence  all  the  Román  foldiers,  and  great 
numbers  oí*  the  Britains  moft  accuftomed  to  their  com- 
merceandlanguage,  had  beendrained  for  thedefenceof 
Gaul  againir  the  barbarousnations  thatinvadedit  about 
the  time  of  Valentinian,  that  tongue  being  wholly 
extinguilhed  (as  well  as  their  own)  made  v/ay  for  the 
entire  ufe  of  the  Saxon  language.  With  thefe  changes 
the  ancient  poetry  was  wholly  loít  in  all  thefe  coun- 
tries,  and  a  new  lbrt  grew  np  by  degrees,  which  was 
called  by  a  new  ñame  of  rhimes,  with  an  eafy  change 
of  the  Gothic  v/ord  Runis,  and  not  from  the  Greek 
Rythmes,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed. 

Ruñes  was  properly  the  ñame  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
letters  or  charaóters,  which  were  invented  firft  or  in- 
troduced  by  Odin,  in  the  colony  or  kingdom  of  the 
Gctes  or  Goths,  which  he  planted  in  the  north-weft 
parís,  and  round  the  Bal  tic  fea,  as  has  been  before  re- 
Jated.  But,  becaufe  all  the  writings  they  had  among 
them  for  many  ages  were  in  verfe,  it  carne  to  be  the 
common  ñame  of  all  forts  of  poetry  among  the  Goths, 
and  the  writers  or  compofers  of  them  were  called  Ru¬ 
ñe;  s  or  Rymers.  They  had  likewife  another  ñame  for 
them,  or  for  fome  forts  of  them,  which  was  Vüfes 
or  Vv'ifes ;  and  becaufe  the  iages  of  that  nation  expref- 
fcdthebeft  of  their  thoughts,  and  what  learning,  and 
prudence  they  had,  in  thefe  kind  of  v/ritings,  they 
that  fucceeded  beft  and  with  moft  applaufe  were  term- 
ed  wife  men  ;  the  good  fenfe,  or  learning,  or  ufeful 
kpowledge  contained  inthem  was  called  wifdom  ;  and 
the  pleaíant  or  facetious  vein  among  them  was  called 
wit,  which  wTas  applied  to  all  fpirit  or  race  of  poetry, 
where  it  was.  found  in  any  man,  and  was  generally 
pieaftng  to  thofe  that  hearcl  or  read  them. 
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Of  thefe  Ruñes  diere  was  in  ufe  among  the  Goths 
above  a  hundred  feveral  forts,  lome  compofed  in 
longer,  fome  in  iliorter  lines,  fome  equal,  and  others 
unequal,  with  many  different  cadencies,  quantides,  or 
feet,  which  in  the  pronouncing  made  many  different 
forts  of  original  or  natural  tunes.  Some  were  framed 
with  allufions  of  words,  or  confonance  of  fyllables, 
orof  letters,  either  in  the  fame  line,  or  in  the  diftich, 
or  by  altérnate  fuceífion  and  refemblance,  which  made 
a  fort  of  jingle  that  pleafed  the  ruder  eafs  of  that 
people.  And  becaufe  their  language  was  compofed 
moft  of  monofyllables,  and  of  fo  great  numbers,  many 
muít  end  in  the  fame  íound.  Another  fort  of  Ruñes 
were  made,  with  the  care  and  ftudy  of  endingtwo  lines, 
or  each  otherof  four  lines,  with  words  of  the  fame  found  *, 
which  being  the  eafieít,  requiring  lefs  art,  and  needing 
lefs  fpirit  (becaufe a  certain  chime  in  the  found  íupplied 
that  want,  and  pleafed  cornmon  ears)  this  in  time  grew 
the  moíl  general  among  all  the  Gothic  colonies  in  Eu~ 
rope,  and  made  rhymes  or  Ruñes  pafs  for  the  modera 
poetry  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world. 

This  was  not  ufed  only  in  their  modern  languages, 
but,  during  thofe  ignorant  ages,  evcn  in  that  barbarous 
Latin  which  remained  and  was  preferved  among  the 
monks  and  priefts,  to  diítinguifh  them  by  lome  fhew 
of  learning  from  the  laity,  who  might  well  admire  it, 
in  what  degree  foever,  and  reverence  the  profeífors, 
when  they  themfelves  could  neither  write  ñor  read, 
even  in  their  own  language ;  I  mean  not  only  the  vul¬ 
gar  laymen,  but  even  the  generality  of  nobles,  ba¬ 
rcas,  and  princes  among  them  j  and  this  lafted  till 
the  ancient  learning;  and  languages  began  to  be  reílored 
in  Europe  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  common  vein  of  the  Gothic  Ruñes  was  what  is 
termed  Dithyrambic,  and  was  of  a  raving  or  rambling 
fort  of  witor  invention,  loofe  and  flowing,  with  little 
art  or  confinement  to  any  certain  meafures  or  rules ; 
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yet  forre  of  it  wanted  not  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry  h 
iome  degree,  or  that  natural  infpiration  which  has  been 
iaid  to  arife  from  lome  fpark  of  poetical  fire  where- 
with  pai  ticuiai  men  are  born  ,  and,  luch  as  it  was,  it 
leí  ved  the  tuin,  not  only  to  pieaíc,  but  even  to  charm 
the  ignoiant  and  barbarous  vulgar,  where  it  was  ni 
yk1.  rhis  made  the  Runers  among  the  (jroths  as  much 
m  ícquefl:  and  admjred,  as  any  of  the  ancient  and 
moft  celebrated  poets  were  among  the  learned  nations ; 
tor  amopg  the  blind,  he  that  has  one  eye  is  a  prince* 
They  were,  as  well  as  the  others,  thought  infpired, 
and  the  charms  cf  their  Runic  conceptions  were  gene- 
rally  efíecmed  divine,  or  magical  at  leaft.  & 

The  fubjedh  of  them  were  various,  but  commonly 
the  lame  with  thofe  already  obíerved  in  the  true  anci- 
pnt  poetry.  Yet  this  vein  was  chiefly  employed  upon 
the  records  of  bolci  and  martial  adtions,  and  the  praifes 
of  valiant  men  that  had  fought  fuccefsfully  or  died 
bravely  ;  and  thefe  fongs  or  ballads  were  ufually  fung 
at  feafls,  or  in  circles  of  young  or  idle  perfons,  and 
ierved  tp  inflame  the  humour  of  war,  of  ílaughter, 
and  of  fpoils  among  them.  More  refined  honour  or 
iove  had  little  part  in  the  writings,  becaufe  it  had  little 
in  the  lives  or  adions  of  thofe  fierce  people  and  bloody 
times,  Honour  among  them  confifted  in  vidory,  and 
iove  in  rapes  and  in  luit. 

But,  as  the  true  fíame  cf  poetry  was  rare  among 
íhem,  and  the  reft  was  but  wild-fire  that  fparkled  or 
ratiitr  crackled  a  while,  and  foon  went  out  with  little 
pleafure  or  gazing  of  the  beholders  *,  thofe  Runers, 
who  could^npt  raiíe  admiration  by  the  fpirit  of  their 
poetry,  endeavoured  to  do  ir  by  another,  which  was 
that  cf  enchantments  :  this  carne  in  to  fupply  the  de- 
feéf  cf  that  íublime  and  marvellous,  wnhich  has  been 
iound  both  in  poetry  and  prole  among  the  learned  an 
fients.  The  Gothic  Runers,  to  gain  and  eítabliíh  the 
titán  and  admiration  of  their  rhímes,  turned  the  ufe 
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of  them  very  much  to  incantations  and  chamas,  pie- 
tending  by  thein  to  raiíe  ftorms,  to  calm  the  leas,  to 
caufe  terror  in  their  enemies,  to  tranfport  themíelves 
i n  the  air,  to  conjure  fprits,  to  cure  difeafes,  and  ftanch 
bleeding  wountis,  to  make  women  kind  or  ealy,  and 
men  hard  or  invulnerable;  as  one  of  their  moít  anci- 
ent  Runers  affirms  of  himíelf  and  his  own  atchieve- 
ments,  by  forcé  of  theie  magical  charms:  the  men  or 
women,  who  were  thought  to  perform  luch  wonoers 
or  enchantments,  were  from  Vüfes  or  Wifes,  the  ñame 
of  thofe  verfes  wherein  their  charms  were  conceived, 

called  wizards  or  witches. 

Out  of  this  quarry  feems  to  have  been  raifed  all 

thofe  trophies  of  enchantment  that  appear  in  thev/hole 
fabric  of  the  oíd  Spaniíh  romances,  which  were  the 
produdtions  of  the  Gothic  wit  among  them,  dunng 
their  reign  ;  and,  after  the  conqueíís  of  Spain  by  the 
Saracens,  they  were  applied  to  the  long  wars  between 
them  and  the  Chriftians.  From  the  lame,  perhaps, 
may  be  derived  all  the  vifionary  tribe  oí  íairies,  elves, 
andgoblins,  of  fpritesandofbullbeggars,  that  ferve  not 
onlv  to  fright  children  into  whatever  their  nurfes 
pleafe,  but  fometimes,  by  lafting  imprefiions,  to  dif- 
quiet  the  íleeps  and  the  very  lives  oí  men  and  women 
till  they  grow  to  years  of  diferetion ;  and  that,  God 
knows,  is  a  period  of  time  which  fome  people  arrive 
to  but  very  late,  and  perhaps  others  never.  At  leaft, 
this  belief  prevailed  ío  far  among  the  Goths  and  their 
races,  that  all  forts  of  charms  were  not  only  attributed 
to  their  ruñes  or  verfes,  but  to  their  very  charaéters ; 
fo  that,  about  the  eleventh  ceniury,  they  were  forbid- 
den  and  aboliífied  in  Sweden,  as  they  had  been  before 
in  Spain,  bv  civil  and  ecclefiaítical  commands  or  con- 
ftitutions  ;  and  what  has  been  lince  recovered  of  that 
iearning  or  language  has  been  fetched  as  far  as  Yíland 
ufelf. 
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How  much  of  this  kind  and  of  this  credulity  re- 
mained  even  to  our  own  age,  may  be  obferved  by  any 
man  that  redecís  ío  ¡ar  as  thirty  or  forty  years ;  how 
often  a\  ouched  and  how  generally  credited,  were  the 
ftoriesoí  íairies,  fprites,  witchcrafts,  and  enchantments  ? 
In  fomc  parís  of  France,  and  not  longer  ago,  the  coro- 
mon  peopie  believed  certainly  there  were  Lougaroos, 
or  rnen  turned  into  wolves  •,  and  I  rememberTeveral 
Infh  of  the  fame  mind.  x  ne  remainders  are  woven 
into  our  very  language ;  Mara,  in  oíd  runic,  was  a 
goblin  that  leized  upon  men  afleep  in  their  beds,  and 
took  fiom  the  ni  all  ípeech  anci  motion.  Oíd  INicIca 
■was  a  fprite  that  carne  to  ítrangle  peopie  who  fell  into 
the  water  :  Bo  was  a  fierce  Gothic  captain,  fon  of  Odin, 
whofe  ñame  was  ufed  by  his  foldiers  when  they  would 
fright  or  fuprize  their  enemies ;  and  the  proverb  of 
rhiming  rats  to  deatn  came  í  iuppoie  froni  the  lame 
root. 

There  were,  not  longer  lince  than  the  time  I  nave 
mentioned,  fome  remainders  of  the  Runic  poetry 
atnong  the  Iriíli.  The  great  men  of  their  Scepts,among 
the  many  office  rs  of  their  family,  which  continued  al- 
ways  in  the  fame  races,  had  not  oniy  a  phyfician,  a 
huntfnian,  a  fmith,  and  fuch  like,  but  a  poet  and  a 
tale-teller ;  the  firft  recorded  and  fung  the  aélions  of 
their  anceftors,  and  entertained  the  company  at  feafts; 
the  latter  amufed  them  with  tales  when  they  were  me- 
lancholy  and  could  not  fleep  :  and  a  very  gallant  gen- 
tleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  told  me  of  his  own 
experience,  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when  he 
ufed  to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days 
together,  and  lay  very  iil  a-nights,  fo  as  he  could  not 
tvell  fleep,  they  would  bring  him  one  of  thefe  tale-tell- 
ers,  that,  when  he  lay  down,  would  begin  a  ílorv  of 
a  king,  or  a  giant,  a  dwarf  and  a  damlel,  and  fuch 
rambling  ftufE,  and  continué  it  all  night  long  in  fuch 
an  even  tone,  that  you  heard  it  e*oin^  o n  whenever 

"y  O  o 
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you  waked  •,  and  he  helieved  nothing  any  phyíicians 
give  con  Id  have  ib  good  and  fo  innocent  cffedt  to  make 
men  fleep  in  any  pains  or  diftempers  of  body  or  mind. 
1  remember  in  my  youth  fome  períons  of  our  country 
to  have  faid  grace  in  rhimes,  and  others  their  conífant 
prayers  j  and  it  is  vulgar  enough,  that  fome  deeds  or 
conveyances  of  land  have  been  fo  lince  the  conqueft. 

In  fuch  poor  wretched  weeds  as  thele  was  poetry 
clothed,  during  thofe  fhades  of  ignorance  that  over- 
fpread  all  Europe  for  fo  many  ages  after  the  fun-fet  of 
the  Román  learning  and  empire  together,  which  were 
fucceeded  by  fo  many  new  dominions,  or  plantations 
of  the  Gothic  fwarms,  and  by  a  new  face  of  cuftoms, 
habit,  language,  and  almoft  of  nature ;  but  upon 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  the  refurreótion  of  other 
fciences,  with  the  two  learned  languages,  among  us, 
this  of  poetry  began  to  appear  very  early,  though 
very  unlike  itielf,  and  in  íliapes  as  well  as  cloaths,  in 
humour  and  in  fpirit,  very  different  from  the  ancient. 
It  was  now  all  in  rhime,  after  the  Gothic  faíhion  ;  for 
indeed  none  of  the  fe  ver  al  dialeóts  of  that  language  or 
allay  wouid  bear  the  compofure  of  fuch  feet  and  mea- 
fures  as  were  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  and 
fome  that  attempted  it, 
fuccefs.  Yet 
out  fome  charms,  efpecially  thole  of  grace  and  fweet- 
nefs,  and  the  ore  begun  to  íhine  in  the  hands  and 
works  of  the  firft  refiners.  Petrach,  Roníard,  Spencer, 
rnet  with  much  applaufe  upon  the  fubjeéfs  of  love, 
praife,  grief,  reproach.  Ariolto  and  Taño  entered  bold- 
ly  upon  the  fcene  ofheroic  poems ;  but,  having  not 
wings  for  fo  high  flights,  began  to  learn  of  the  oíd 
ones,  fell  upon  their  tmitations,  and  chiefly  of  Virgil 
as  far  as  the  forcé  of  their  genius,  or  diiadvantage  of 

.  o  7  o 

newianguages  an  I  <  uítoms,  wouid  alluw.  The  religión 
of  the  Gentiles  liad  been  woven  ínto  the  contexture 
of  all  the  ancient  pcetry,  with  a  very  agreeable  mixture, 

which 
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in  this  new  drefs,  poetry  was  not  with- 
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which  made  moderns  affed  to  give  that  of  Chrif- 
tianity  a  place  alio  in  their  poems.  But  the  true  re¬ 
ligión  was  not  found  to  become  fidion  fo  well  as  a  falfe 
had  done,  and  all  their  attempts  of  this  kind  feemed 
rather  to  debafe  religión,  than  to  heighten  poetry. 
Spencer  endeavoured  to  fupply  this  with  morality,  and 
to  malte  infirudion,  inftead  of  ftory,  the  fubjedofan 
epic  poem.  His  execution  was  excellent,  and  his 
flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high,  but  his  defi^n 
was  poor,  and  his  moral  lay  fo  bare,  that  it  loít  the 
effed  •,  it  is  true,  the  pill  wás  gilded,  but  fo  thin  that 
the  colour  and  the  tafte  were  too  eailly  difcovered. 

Atter  thefe  three,  1  know  none  of  the  moderns  that 
have  made  any  atchievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth 
recording.  I'he  wits  of  the  age  foon  left  offfuch  bold 
adventures,  and  turned  to  other  veins  •,  as  if,  not  wor- 
thy  to  fit  down  at  the  feaft,  they-contented  themfelves 
with  the  fcraps,  with  fongs  and  fonnets,  with  odes  and 
degies,  with  fatires  and  panegyrics,  and  what  we  cali 
copies  of  verfes  upon  any  fubjeds  or  occafions  ;  want- 
ing  either  genius  or  application  for  noblerormore  la- 
borious  produdions  •,  as  painters,  that  cannot  fucceed 
in  great  pieces,  turn  to  miniature. 

But  the  modern  poets,  to  valué  this  fmall  coin,  and 
make  it  pafs,  tnoughof  ío  much  a  bafer  metal  than  the 
oíd,  gaye  ¡t  a  new  mixture  rrom  two  veins  which  were 
little  known  or  little  eíleemed  among  the  ancients. 
There  were  indeed  certain  fairies  in  the  oíd  regions 
of  poetry,  cabed  epigrams,  which  leldom  reached 
above  the  fíature  of  two,  or  four,  or  fix  lines,  and 
which  being  ío  ilion,  were  all  turned  upon  conceit,  or 
lome  íharp  hits  of  fancy  or  wit.  The  only  ancient  of 
this  kind  among  the  Latins  were  the  Priapeia,  which 
were  little  voluntades  or  extemporaries  written  upon 
the  ridiculous  v/ooden  ftatues  of  Priapus,  among  the 
gardens  of  Rome.  In  the  decays  of  the  Román  learn- 
ing  and  wit,  as  well  as  language,  Martial,  Aufonius,  and 

others 
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others  fell  into  this  vein,  and  applied  it  indifferently  to 
all  fubje&s,  which  was  bcfore  reftrained  to  one,  and 
dteffed  it  fomething  more  cleanly  than  it  was  borm 
This  vein  of  conceit  feemed  proper  for  iuch  fcraps  or 
fplinters  into  which  poetry  was  broken,  and  was  ib  ea- 
gerly  followed,  as  almoíl  to  over-run  all  that  was  com- 
pofed  in  our  feveral  modern  languages ;  the  Italian, 
the  French,  the  Spaniíh,  as  well  as  Engüíh,  were  for  a 
great  while  full  of  nothing  elfe  but  conceit :  it  was 
an  ingredient  that  gave  fcafle  to  compofxtions,  which 
liad  little  of  themfelves ;  it  was  a  fauce  that  gave  poinr 
to  meat  that  was  fíat,  and  lome  life  to  colours  that 
were  fading  *,  and,  in  íhort,  thofe  who  could  not  fur- 
niíh  fpirit,  fupplied  it  with  this  falt,  which  may  preferve 
things  or  bodies  that  are  de ad  ;  but  is,  for  aught  I 
knovv,  of  little  ufe  to  the  living,  or  neceíTary  to  meats 
that  have  niuch  or  pleafing  taftes  of  their  own.  How- 
ever  it  were,  this  vein  firít  overflowed  our  modern  po¬ 
etry,  and  with  fo  little  diílindtion  or  judgment,  that 
we  would  have  conceit  as  well  as  rhime  in  every  two 
lines,  and  run  through  all  our  long  fcribbles  as  v/eli  as 
the  fhort,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  poem,  whatever 
it  is:  this  wasjuft  as  if  a  building  fliould  be  nothing 
but  ornament,  or  clothes  nothing  but  trimming  •,  as 
if  a  face  íhould  be  covered  over  with  black  patches, 
or  a  gown  with  fpangles^  v/hich  is  all  I  fhall  fay  of 
ít. 

Another  vein  which  has  entered,  and  helped  to  cor- 
rupt  our  modern  poefy,  is  that  of  ridicule  ,  as  if  no¬ 
thing  pleafed  but  what  tnade  one  laugh,  which  yac 
come  írom  two  very  different  aífeótions  of  the  mind  : 
for  as  men  have  no  difpofition  to  laugh  at  things  they 
are  moft  plealed  with,  fo  they  are  very  little  pleafed 
With  many  things  they  laugh  at. 

But  this  miítake  is  very  general,  and  fuch  modern 
poets  as  found  no  bettter  way  of  pleafing,  thought 
they  could  not  fail  of  it  bv  ridiculing.  This  was  en- 

couraged 
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couraged  by  finding  converfation  run  fu  much  into  the 

iame  vein,  and  the  wits  m  vogue  to  take  up  with  that 

part  of  it  which  was  formcrly  left  to  thofe  that  were 

cal  ed  fools,  and  were  ufed  in  great  famiües  only  to 

niakc  ths  c°mpany  laugh.  What  opinión  the  Romans 

had  of  tms  character,  appears  in  thofe  iines  of  Hor- 
race : 

■ — — Abfentem  qui  rcdit  amicum, 

Qni  non  defendit,  alio  culpante,  folutos 
Qui  captat  rifus  hominum  famamque  dicacis, 
Fingere  qui  nonvifa  poteíf,  commiffa  tacere 
Quinequit,  hicnigereft,  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto. 

And  it  is  pity  the  charafter  of  a  wit,  in  one  ao-e 
íhould  be  fo  like  that  of  a  black  in  another.  °  * 

Rabelais  feems  to  have  been  father  of  the  ridicule; 
a  man  of  excellent  and  univerfal  learning,  as  well  as 
wit .  and  though  he  had  too  much  gante  mven  him 
for  fatire  in  that  age,  by  the  cuftoms  of  courts  and  of 
convents,  of  procedes  and  of  wars,  of  fchools  and  of 
camps,  of  romances  and  legends,  yet  he  muft  be  con- 
feíled  to  llave  kept  up  his  vein  of  ridicule,  by  fayino" 
many  things  ío  maíicious,  fo  lmutty,  and  ío  profane 
that  either  a  prudent,  a  modeft,  or  a  pious  man 
coind  not  have  affoided,  though  he  had  never  fo  much 
of  that  coin  abcut  him  :  and  it  were  to  be  wiíhed,  that 
the  wits  who  have  followed  his  vein  had  not  put  too 
much  valué  upon  a  drefs  that  better  underítandings 
would  not  wear  (at  leaft  in  public)  and  upon  a  com- 
pafs  they  gave  themfelves,  which  other  men  would 
not  take.  The  matchlefs  writer  of  Don  Quixote  is 
much  more  to  be  admired,  ror  having  made  up  ío  ex- 
cellent  a  compofition  of  fatire  or  ridicule  without 
thofe  ingredients,  and  feems  to  be  the  beft  and  higheít 
ftrain  that  ever  was,  or  will  be,  reached  by  that  vein. 
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It  began  firft  in  verfe,  with  an  Italian  poem,  called 
La  SecchiaRapita;  was  purfued  by  Scarron  in  Frenqh 
with  his  Virgil  Tavefty;  and  in  Englifh  by  Sir  John 
Minee,  Hudibras,  and  Cotton,  and  with  greater  height 
of  burlefque  in  the  Englifh  than,  I  think,  in  any  other 
language.  But,  let  the  execution  be  what  it  will,  the 
defign,  the  cuftom,  and  example  are  very  pernicious  to 
poetry,  and  indeed  to  all  virtue  and  good  qualities  among 
men,  which  muít  be  diíheartened  by  finding  how  un- 
juttly  and  undiftinguiíhed  they  f all  under  the  lafh  of 
raillery,  and  this  vein  ridiculing  the  good  as  well  as 
the  ill,  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  together.  It  is 
a  very  poor,  though  common,  pretence  to  merit,  to 
make  it  appear  by  the  íaults  of  other  men.  A  mean 
wit  or  beauty  may  país  in  a  room,  where  the  reít  of 
the  company  are  allowed  to  have  none;  it  is  lomething 
to  fparkíe  among  diamonds,  but  to  fhine  among  peb- 
bles  is  neither  credit  ñor  valué  worth  the  pretending. 

Befides  thefe  two  veins  brought  in  tofupply  the  de- 
feóts  of  the  modern  poetry,  much  application  has  been 
made  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  language  or  ílyle,  which 
has  at  the  beft  but  the  beauty  of  colouring  in  a  pie- 
ture,  and  can  never  make  a  good  one  without  fpirit 
and  ftrength.  The  academy  fet  up  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  amufe  the  wits  of  that  age  and  country, 
and  divert  them  from  rakinginto  his  politicsand  mini- 
ftry,  brought  this  in  vogue  *,  and  the  French  wits 
have  for  this  laft  age  been  in  a  manner  wholly  turnee! 
to  the  refinement  of  their  language,  and  indeed  with 
fuch  luccefs,  that  it  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and  runs 
equally  through  their  verfe  and  their  profe.  The  fame 
vein  has  been  likewife  much  cultivated  in  our  modera 
Englifh  poetry ;  and  by  fuch  poor  recruits  have  the 
broken  forces  of  this  empire  been  of  late  made  up, 
with  what  fuccefs  I  leave  to  be  judged  by  fuch  as 
confider  it  in  the  former  heights  and  the  prefent  de^ 
clines,  both  of  power  and  of  honoqr  but  this  wiil 
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not  difcourage,  however  it  may  affeót,  the  true  lovers 
of  this  miftrefs,  who  muft  ever  think  her  a  beauty  i n 
rags  as  well  as  in  robes. 

Among  thefe  many  decays,  there  is  yet  one  fort  of 
poetry  that  feems  to  have  fucceeded  much  better  with 
our  moderns  than  any  of  the  reft,  which  is  dramatic, 
or  that  of  the  ftage :  in  this  the  Italian,  the  Spaniíh, 
and  the  French  have  all  had  their  difieren t  merit,  and 
received  their  juíl  applauies.  Yet  I  am  deceived,  if 
our  Engiifh  has  not  in  lome  kind  exceded  both  the 
modern  and  the  ancient,  which  has  been  by  forcé  of 
a  vein  natural  perhaps  to  our  country,  and  which  with 
us  is  calied  humour,  a  word  peculiar  to  our  language 
too,  and  hard  to  be  exprefíed  in  any  other ;  ñor  is  it 
(that  I  know  of)  found  in  any  foreign  writers,  unlefs  it 
be  Moliere,  and  yet  his  itfelf  has  too  much  of  the 
farce  to  pafs  for  the  fame  with  ours.  Shakefpear  was 
the  firíl  that  opened  this  vein  upon  our  ftage,  which 
has  run  fo  freely  and  fo  pleafantly  ever  fince,  that  I 
have  often  wondered  to  find  it  appear  fo  little  upon  any 
others,  being  a  fubjeót  fo  proper  forthem  *,  fince  hu¬ 
mour  is  but  a  pióture  of  particular  life,  as  comedy  is 
of  general ;  and  though  it  reprefents  difpofitions  and 
cuftoms  lefs  common,  yet  they  are  not  lefs  natural 
than  thofe  that  are  more  frequent  among  men  •,  for  if 
humour  itfelf  be  forced,  it  lofes  all  the  grace  *  which 
has  been  indeed  the  fault  of  fome  of  our  poets  moft 
celebrated  in  this  kind. 

It  may  feem  a  defeft  in  the  ancient  ftage,  that  the 
charaóters  introduced  were  fo  few,  and  thofe  fo  com¬ 


mon  ;  as  a  covetous  oíd  man,  an  amorous  young,  a 
witty  wench,  a  crafty  flave,  a  bragging  foldier:  the 
Ipeftators  met  nothing  upon  the  ftage,  but  what  they 
met  in  the  ftreets,  and  at  every  turn.  All  the  variety 
is  drawn  only  from  different  and  uncommon  events 
whereas,  if  the  charadters  are  fo  too,  the  diverfity  and 
the  pleafure  muft  needs  be  the  more,  But  as  of  moft 
3  general 
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general  cuftoms  in  a  country  there  is  üfually  fome 
ground  from  the  nature  of  the  people  or  the  climate, 
ío  there  may  be  amongíl  us,  for  this  vein  of  our  ílage 
and  a  greater  variety  of  humour  in  the  piéture,  be- 
caufe  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  life.  This  may 
proceed  from  the  native  plenty  of  our  foil,  the  une- 
qualnefs  of  our  climate,  as  well  as  the  eafe  of  our  go~ 
vernment,  and  the  liberty  of  profcfting  opinions  and 
faftions,  which  perhaps  our  neighbours  may  have 
about  them,  but  are  forced  to  difguife,  and  thereby 
they  may  come  in  time  to  be  extinguifhed.  Plenty 
begets  wantonnels  and  pride  ;  v/antonnefs  is  apt  to  in- 
vent,  and  pride  fcorns  to  imítate  *,  liberty  begets  fto- 
mach  or  heart,  and  ftomach  will  not  be  conftráined. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  more  orio-inals,  and  more  that 
appear  what  they  are ;  we  have  more  humour,  be- 
caufe  every  man  follows  his  own,  and  takes  a  pleafure, 
perhaps  a  pride,  to  íhew  it. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  people  are  generally 
poor,  and  forced  to  hard  labour,  their  aótions  and 
lives  are  all  of  a  piece  ;  where  they  ferve  hard  mafters 
they  muíi  follow  his  examples  as  well  as  commands, 
and  are  forced  upon  imitation  in  fmall  matters,  as 
well  as  obedience  in  great :  fo  that  fome  natíons  look 
as  if  they  were  caft  all  by  one  mould,  or  cut  out  all 
by  one  pattern  (at  leaft  the  common  people  in  ene, 
and  the  gentlemen  in  another) :  they  feem  all  of  a 
fort  in  their  habits,  their  cuftoms,  and  even  their  talk 
and  converfation,  as  well  as  in  the  application  and 
purfuit  of  their  aótions  and  their  lives. 

Befides  all  this,  there  is  another  fort  cf  variety 
amongft  us  which  arifes  from  our  climate,  and  the 
diípofitions  it  naturally  produces.  We  are  not  only 
more  unlike  one  another  than  any  nation  I  know,  but 
we  are  more  unlike  ourfelves  too  at  feveral  times,  and 
owe  to  our  very  air  fome  ill  quallities  as  well  as  many 
good.  W e  may  allow  fome  diftempers  incident  to 
Vol.  III*  ,  E  c  -our 
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our  dimate,  fince  fo  much  health,  vigour,  and  lerigth 
of  life  have  been  generally  afcribed  to  it ;  for  among 
the  Greek  and  Román  authors  themfelves  we  íhall  find 
the  Britons  obferved  to  live  the  longeft,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians  the  iliorteft,  of  any  nations  that  were  known  in 
thoie  ages.  Befides,  I  think  none  will  difpute  the  na- 
tive  courage  of  our  men,  and  beauty  of  our  women, 
which  may  be  elfewhere  as  great  in  particulars,  but  no 
where  fo  in  general  •,  they  may  be  (what  is  faid  of  dif- 
eafes)  as  acute  in  other  places,  but  with  us  they  are  epi- 
demical.  For  my  own  part,  whohave  converfed  much 
with  men  of  other  nations,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
both  in  great  employments  and  eíteera,  I  can  fay  very 
impartially,  that  I  have  not  obferved,  among  any,  fo 
much  true  genius  as  among  the  Englilh  ;  no  where 
more  íliarpnefs  of  wit,  more  pleafantnefs  of  luimour, 
more  range  of  fancy,  more  penetration  of  thought 
or  depth  of  refledion  among  the  better  fort  •,  no  where 
more  goodnefs  of  nature  and  of  meaning,  ñor  more 
plainnefs  of  fenfe  and  of  life,  than  among  the  com- 
mon  fort  of  country  people ;  ñor  more  blunt  courage 
and  honefty  than  among  our  feamen. 

But,  with  all  this,  our  country  muft  be  confeffed  to 
be  what  a  great  foreign  phyficiancalled  it,  the  región  of 
fpleen  ;  which  may  ariie  a  good  deal  from  the  great 
uncertainty  and  many  fudden  changes  of  our  weather 
in  all  feáfons  of  the  year.  And  how  much  thefe  affed 
the  heads  and  hearts,  efpecially  of  the  fineft  tempers, 
is  hard  to  be  believed  by  men  whofe  thoughts  are  not 
turned  to  fuch  fpeculations.  This  makes  us  unequal 
in  our  humours,  inconftant  in  our  paffions,  uncertain 
in  our  ends,  and  even  in  our  defires.  Befides,  our 
diíferent  opinions  in  religión,  and  the  fadions  they 
have  raifed  or  animated  for  fifty  years  paft,  have  had 
an  ill  tffed  upon  our  manners  and  cuftoms,  inducing 
more  avarice,  ambition,  dilguife  (with  the  ufual  con- 

fequences  of  them)  than  were  before  in  our  conílitu- 

tion. 
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lioh»  from  all  this  it  may  happen,  that  there  is  no 
where  more  true  zeal  in  the  many  different  forms  of 
devotion,  and  yet  nó  where  more  knavery  under  the 
íhews  and  pretences.  There  are  no  where  fo  many 
diiputers  upon  religión,  fo  many  reafoners  upon  govern  - 
ment,  fo  many  reñners  in  politics,  fo  many  curious  in- 
quifitives,  fo  many  pretenders  to  bufinefs  and  ftate- 
employments,  greater  porers  upon  books,  ñor  plod- 
ders  af ter  wealth  •,  and  yet  no  where  more  abandoned 
libertines,  more  refined  luxurifts,  extravagant  de- 
bauchees,  conceited  gallants,  more  dablers  in  poetry 
as  well  as  politics,  in  philofophy,  and  in  chemiftry. 
I  have  hadfeveral  fervants  far  gone  in  divinity,  others 
in  poetry ;  have  known,  in  the  families  of  fome 
friends,  a  keeper  deep  in  the  Rofycrucian  principies, 
and  a  laundrefs  firm  in  thofe  of  Epicurus.  What  effedt 
foever  fuch  a  compofition  or  medley  of  humours 
among  us  may  have  upon  our  lives  or  our  government, 
it  muft  needs  have  a  good  one  upon  our  ftage,  and  has 
given  admirable  play  to  our  comical  wits ;  fo  that,  in 
fny  opinión,  there  is  no  vein  of  that  fort,  either  anci- 
ent  or  modern,  which  excels  or  equals  the  humour  of 
our  plays.  And,  for  the  reft,  I  cannot  but  obferve 
to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  the  good  qualities 
amongíl  us  feem  to  be  natural,  and  the  ill  ones  more 
accidental,  and  fuch  as  would  be  eafily  changed  by  the 
examples  of  princes,  and  by  the  precepts  of  laws  * 
fuch  I  mean,  as  fhould  be  defigned  to  form  manners, 
to  reílrain  excefies,  to  encourage  induftry,  to  prevent 
men’s  expences  beyond  their  fortunes,  to  countenance 
virtue,  and  raife  that  true  efteem  due  to  plain  fenfe  and 
common  honefty. 

But  to  fpin  oft  this  thread,  which  is  already  grown 
too  long;  what  honour  and  requeftthe  ancient  poetry 
has  lived  in,  may  notonly  be  obferved  from  the  uni- 
verfal  recepción  and  ufe  in  all  nations  from  China  to 
Perú,  from  Scythia  to  Arabia,  but  from  the  efteem  of 
the  beft  and  the  greateft  mcn,  as  welljts  the  vulgar- 
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Among  tbe  Hebrews,  David  and  Solomon,  the  wifeft 
kings,  Job  and  Jeremiah,  the  holieft  rnen,  were  the 
beft  poets  of  their  nation  and  language.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  two  rnoft  renowneded  fages  and  iawgivers 
were  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  whereofthe  iaft  is  known  to 
have  exceiled  in  poetry,  and  the  firíl  was  fo  great  a 
lover  of  it,  that  to  his  care  and  indufty  we  are  faid 
(by  fome  authors)  to  owe  the  colieftion  and  preferva- 
tion  of  the  loofe  and  fcattered  pieces  of  Homer  in  the 
order  wherein  they  have  fin  ce  appeared.  Alexander  is 
reported  neither  to  have  traveiled  ñor  ílept  without 
thofe  admirable  poems  always  in  his  company.  Phala- 
ris,  that  was  inexorable  to  all  other  enemies,  relented 
at  the  charms  of  Stefichorus  his  mulé.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  iaft  and  great  Scipio  pafifed  the  foft  hotirs 
of  his  life  in  the  converfation  of  Terence,  and  was 
thought  to  have  a  part  in  the  compofition  of  his  co¬ 
medies.  Csefar  was  an  excellent  poet  as  well  as  crá¬ 
ter,  and  compofed  a  poem  in  his  voyage  from  Rome 
to  Spain,  relieving  the  tedious  difficulties  of  his  niarch 
with  the  entertainments  of  his  mufe.  Auguftus  was 
not  only  a  patrón,  but  a  friend  and  companion  of  Vir- 
gil  and  Horace,  and  was  himfelf  both  an  admirer  of 
poetry,  and  a  pretender  too,  as  far  as  his  genius  would 
reach,  or  his  bufy  fcene  allow.  ¡t  is  true,  fince  his 
age  we  have  few  fuch  examples  of  great  princes  fa- 
vouring  or  affefting  poetry,  and  as  few  perhaps  of 
great  poets  deíerving  it.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
fiercenefs  of  the  Gothic  humours,  or  noife  of  their 
perpetual  wars,  frighted  it  away,  or  that  the  unequal 
mixture  of  the  modern  languages  would  not  bear  it  y 
certain  it  is,  that  the  great  heights  and  exeellency 
both  oí  poetry  and  muñe  fell  with  the  Román  learning 
and  empire,  and  have  never  fince  recovered  the  admi- 
ration  and  applaufes  that  before  attended  them :  yet, 
fuch  as  they  are  among  us,  they  muft  be  confefied 
to  be  the  fofteft  and  fweeteft,  the  moft  general  and 
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moft  innocent  amufements  of  common  time  and  life. 
They  (lili  find  room  in  the  courts  oí'  princes  and  the 
cottages  of  fhepherds  :  they  ferve  to  revive  and 
anímate  the  clead  calm  of  poor  or  idle  lives,  and  to 
allay  or  divert  the  violent  paíTions  and  perturbations  oí 
the  greateft  and  the  bufieft  men.  And  both  thefe  ef- 
feíts  are  of  equal  ufe  to  human  life  :  íor  the  mind  oí 
man  is  like  the  fea,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the 
beholder  ñor  the  voyager  in  a  calm  or  in  a  florín, 
but  is  fo  to  both  vvhen  a  little  agitated  by  gentle 
gales  *,  and  fo  the  mind,  when  moved  by  foft  and 
eafy  paffions  and  affeétions.  I  know  very  well  that 
many,  who  prete nd  to  be  wife  by  the  forms  of  being 
grave,  are  apt  to  defpife  both  poetry  and  mufic  as  toys 
and  trilles  too  light  for  the  ufe  or  entertainment  oí  fe- 
rious  men  :  but  whoever  find  themfelves  wholly  in- 
fennble  to  thefe  charms,  would,  I  think,  do  vveil  to 
keep  their  own  counfel,  for  fear  of  reproaching  their 
own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodnefs  of  their  na- 
tures,  if  not  of  their  underftandings,  into  queftion  :  it 
may  be  thought  at  leafl  an  ill  fign,  if  not  an  ill  con- 
ílitution,  fince  lome  of  the  fathers  went  fo  far,  as  to 
efteem  the  love  of  muñe  a  fign  of  predeílination,  as 
a  thing  divine,  and  referved  for  the  felicities  of  heaven 
itfelf.  While  this  world  lafts,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
pleafure  and  requefls  of  thefe  two  entertainments  will 
do  fo  too  :  and  happy  thofe  that  content  themfelves 
with  thefe,  or  any  other  fo  eafy  and  fo  innocent,  and 
do  not  trouble  the  world,  or  other  men,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  quiet  themfelves,  though  no  body  hurts 
them ! 

When  all  is  done,  human  life  is,  at  the  greateft  and 
the  be.il,  but  like  a  froward  child,  that  muítbe  play- 
ed  with  andhumoured  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  tili  itfalls 
afleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over. 
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WHoever  converfes  much  among  the  oíd  books 
will  be  fomething  hard  to  pleaíe  among  thc 
ncvv  •,  jet  theie  muft  have  their  part  too  ín  the  leifure 
ot  an  id  le  man,  and  have  many  of  them  their  beau- 
ties  as  well  as  their  defaults.  Thofe  of  ítory,  or 
relations  of  matter  of  faót,  have  a  valué  from  their 
fubftance  as  much  as  from  their  form  \  and  the  va- 
nety  of  events  is  feldom  without  entertainment  or 
inftruftion,  how  indifferently  foever  the  tale  is  told. 
Other  forts  of  writings  have  little  of  efteem,  but  what 
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they  received  from  the  wit,  learning,  or  genius  of  thc 
authors,  and  are  feldom  met  with  of  any  excellency, 
becaufe  they  do  but  trace  over  thepaths  that  have  been 
beaten  by  the  ancients,  or  comment,  critique,  and  flou- 
rifh  upon  them,  and  are  at  beft  but  copies  after  thofe 
origináis,  unlefs  upon  fubjects  never  touched  by  them  *> 
fuch  as  are  all  that  relate  to  the  different  conftitutions 
of  religious  laws  or  governments  in  feveral  countries* 
with  all  matters  of  controverly  that  arife  upon  them. 

Two  pieces  that  havelately  pleafed  me  (abfiraíted 
from  any  of  thefe  fubje&s)  are,  one  in  Engliíh  upon 
the  Antediluvian  World  *,  and  another  in  French  upon 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds  *,  one  writ  by  a  divine,  and 
the  other  by  a  gentleman,  but  both  very  finely  in  their 
feveral  kinds,  and  upon  their  feveral  fubjefts,  which 
would  have  made  very  poor  work  in  common  hands  ; 
I  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  laft  (I  mean  the  faíhion  of  it 
rather  than  the  matter,  which  is  oíd  and  beaten,  that  I 
enquired  for  what  elfe  I  could  of  the  lame  hand,  till  I 
met  with  a  fmall  piece  concerning  poefy,  which  gave 
me  the  fame  exception  to  both  thefe  authors,  whom  I 
íhould  otherwife  have  been  very  pardal  to.  For  the 
firft  could  not  end  his  learned  treatife  without  a  pane,- 
gyric  of  modern  learning  and  knowledge  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  ancient :  and  the  other  falls  fo  grofly  into 
the  cenfure  of  the  oíd  poetry,  and  preference  of  the 
new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of  thefe  ftrains  with-r 
out  fome  indignation,  which  no  quality  among  men 
is  fo  apt  to  raife  in  me  as  fufficiency,  the  woríl  compo- 
fition  out  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  mankind, 
But  thefe  two  bejng  not  the  only  perfons  of  the  age 
that  defend  thefe  opinions,  it  may  be  worth  examining 
how  far  either  reafon  or  experience  can  be  allowed  to 
plead  or  determine  in  their  favour. 

The  forcé  of  all  that  I  have  met  with  upon  this  fub- 
j e¿t,  either  in  talk  or  writings  is,  firft,  as  to  knowledge 
that  we  muft  have  more  than  the  ancients,  becaufe  we 
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have  the  advantage  bothof  theirs  and  ourown,  wldch 
ss  commonly  illuítrated  by  the  fimilitude  of  a  dwarf’s 
Itandmg  upon  a  giant’s  Ihoulders,  and  feeing  more  or 
art  er  than  he.  N ext  as  to  wit  or  genius,  that,  nat'ure 
bemg  íhll  the  fame,  thefe  muft  be  much  at  a  rate  in  ali 
ages,  at  leaít  in  the  lame  dimates,  as  the  growth  and 
irze  o.  plañís  and  animáis  commonly  are;  and  if  both 
tneie  are  aÜowed,  they  think  the  caufe  is  gained.  But 
1  cannot  tell  why  we  íhould  conclude,  that  the  ancient 
wnters  haa  not  as  much  advantage  from  the  know- 
k\ige  or  others  that  vvere  ancient  to  them,  as  we  have 
rrom  thofe  that  are  ancient  to  us.  The  invention  of 
printmg  has  not  perhaps  multiplied  books,  but  only 
t;.e  copies  oí  them;  and  if  we  beiieve  there  were  íix 
¡undred  thoufand  in  the  library  of  Ptolemy,  we  ihall 
U,Y  P'^knd  to  equal  it  by  any  of  ours,  not  perhaps 
y  aii  put :  together :  I  mean  fo  many  origináis,  that 
huye  i! vea  any  time,  and  thereby  given  teftimony  of 
íneiy  havmg  been  thought  wortii  preferving.  Por  the 
J-r.ocLers  are.  infinite,  that  like  muíhroorns  or  fiies 
a  re  born  and  die  in  fmall  circles  of  time,  whereas  books, 
liíte  proverbs,  receive  their  chief  valué  from  the  ftamp 
ar.o  eíteem  cf  ages  through  which  they  have  palfed. 
ístiiues  tile  account  of  this  library  at  Alexandria,  and 
ot.iers  very  voluminous in  theLeffer  Afiaand  Rome,  we 

mention  oí  ancient  writers  in  many  of 
tnoie  oooks  which  we  now  cali  ancient,  both  philofo- 
P^ers.  ar:ü  hífterians.  It  is  true,  that  faeíides  what  we 
un/e  iu  Scripture  concerning  the  original  and  progrefs 
oí  the  Jewifh  nation,  a íl  that  paíled  in  the  reft  of  our 
worid,  before  the  Trojan  war,  is  either  funk  in  thfc 
depths  of  time,  wrapped  up  in  the  myfteries  of  fables 
or  o  maimed  by  the  want  oí  teftimonies  and  lofs  of 
authors,  that  it  appears  to  us  in  too  obfeure  a  íhade 
í0,  rnaice  any  judgment  upon  it.  For  the  fragments  of 
*  f^thon  a^0l]t  antiquities  ofEgypt,  the  relations 
f'n  j concerning  the  Scythian  empire,  and  many 
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ethers  inHerodotus  and  Diodorus’Siculus,  as  wcll  as  the 
records  of  China,  malee  luch  cxcuríions  beyond  the 
periods  of  time  given  us  by  the  holy  ícriptures,  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  reaion  opon  them.  And  this 
diíagreement  itfeíf,  after  io  great  a  part  of  the  worki 
became  Chriftian,  may  have  contributed  to  the  lofsof 
many  ancient  authors.  For  Solomon  tells  us  even  in 
his  time,  of  writing  many  books  there  was  no  end ; 
and  whoever  confiders  the  íubjeót  and  the  íiryle  of  Job, 
which  by  many  is  thought  more  ancient  than  Mofes, 
will  hardly  think  it  was  written  in  an  age  or  country 
that  wanted  either  books  or  learning;  and  yet  he 
fpeaks  of  the  ancients  then,  and  their  wifdom,  as  we 
do  now. 

Eut  if  any  fhould  fo  very  rafhly  and  prefumptuouíly 
conclude,  that  there  were  few  books  before  thofe  we 
have  either  extant  or  upon  record;  yet  that  cannot  ar¬ 
güe  there  was  no  knowledge  or  learning  before  thofe 
periods  of  time  whereof  they  give  us  theíbort  account. 
Books  may  be  helps  to  learning  and  knowledge,  and 
make  it  more  common  and  diffufed;  but  1  doubt 
whether  they  are  neceñary  ones  or  no,  or  much  ad- 
vance  any  other  fcience,  beyond  the  particular  records 
of  aólions  or  regifters  of  time;  and  thefe  perhaps 
might  be  as  long  preferved  without  them,  by  the  care 
and  exaetneís  of  tradition  in  the  long  fucceflions  of 
certain  races  of  men  with  whom  they  were  intrufted. 
So  in  México  and  Perú,  before  the  leaft  ufe  or  mention 
of  letters,  there  was  remaining  among  them  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  had  pafied  in  thofe  mighty  nations  and 
governments  for  many  ages;  whereas  in  Ireland,  that 
is  faiel  to  have  fiouriílied  in  books  and  learning  before 
they  had  much  progrefs  in  Gaul  or  Britany,  there  are 
now  hardly  any  traces  left  of  what  pafied  there  before 
the  conqueft  ixiade  of  that  country  by  the  Engliíh  in 
Henry  líd’s  time.  A  ftrange  but  plain  demonílration 
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barbarifm,  may  fucceed  eachother  in  the  feveral  coun- 
tries  of  the  world  ^  how  much  better  the  records  of 
time  may  be  kept  by  tradition  in  one  country  than  by 
writing  in  another  ;  and  how  much  we  owe  to  thofe 
learned  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin,  without  which, 
for  aught  1  know,  the  world  in  all  thefe  Weílern  parts 
would  hardly  be  known  to  have  been  above  five  or 
fix  hundred  years  oíd,  ñor  any  certainty  remain  of 
what  pafled  in  it  before  that  time. 

It  is  true,  in  the  Eaftern  regions  there  feems  to  have 
been  a  general  cuítom  of  the  prieíts  in  each  country, 
having  been,  either  by  their  own  choice,  or  by  defign  of 
their  governments,  the  perpetual  confervers  of  know- 
ledge  and  ítory.  Only  in  China,  this  laft  was  com- 
mitted  particularly  to  certain  officers  of  ftate,  who 
were  appointed  or  continued,  upon  every  acceffion  to 
that  crown,  to  regiíter  diítinótly  the  times  and  memo¬ 
rable  events  of  each  reign.  In  iEthiopia,  ¿Egypt, 
Chaldea,  Perfia,  Syria,  Judea,  thefe  cares  were  com- 
mitted  wholly  to  the  prieíts,  who  were  not  lefs  diligente 
in  the  regifters  of  times  and  actions,  than  in  the  ftudy 
and  fucceffive  propagation  thereby  of  all  natural  fck 
ence  and  philofophy.  Whether  this  was  managed  by 
letters,  or  tradition,  or  by  both;  it  is  certain  the  an- 
cient  colleges,  or  focieties  of  prieíts,  were  mighty  re~ 
fervoirs  or  lakes  of  knowledge,  into  which fome  ftreams 
entered  perhaps  every  age,  from  the  obfervations  or  im 
ventions  of  any  great  ipirits  or  tranfcendent  genius’s 
that  happen  to  rife  arnong  them;  and  nothing  was 
ioít  out  of  thefe  flores,  fince  the  part  of  conferving 
what  others  have  gained,  either  in  knowledge  or  em¬ 
pire,  is  as  common  and  eafy  as  the  other  is  hard  and 
rare  arnong  men. 

In  thefe  foils  were  planted  and  cultivated  thofe  mighty 
growths  of  aftronomy,  aftrology,  magic,  geometry, 
natural  philofophy,  and  ancient  ítory.  From  thefe 
ib  urces  Orpheus,  HomeryLycurgus,Pythagoras;  Plato, 

and 
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and  others  of  the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have 
drawn  all  thofedepths  of  knowledgeor  learning,  which 
have  made  them  fo  renowned  in  all  fucceeding  ages. 
I  make  a  diítinótion  between  thefe  two,  taking  know- 
ledgeto  be  properly  meant  of  things  that  are  generally 
agreed  to  be  true  by  confent  of  thofe  that  firft  found 
them  out,  or  have  been  íince  inftruíted  in  them  •,  but 
learning  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different  and  con¬ 
ceded  opinions  of  men  in  former  ages,  and  about 
which  they  have  perhaps  never  agreed  in  any  •,  and 
this  makes  fo  much  of  one,  and  fo  little  of  the  other 
in  the  world. 

Now  to  judge,  whether  the  ancients  or  moderns  can 
be  probably  thought  to  have  made  the  greateft  pro- 
grels  in  the  fearch  and  difcoveries  of  the  vaíl  región  of 
truth  and  nature,  it  will  be  worth  enquiring,  what 
guides  have  been  ufed,  and  what  labours  employed,  by 
the  one  and  the  other,  in  thefe  noble  travels  and  pur- 
fuits. 

The  modern  fcholars  have  their  ufual  recourfe  to  the 
univerfities  of  their  countries ;  fome  few  it  may  be 
to  thofe  of  their  neighbours  •,  and  this  in  queft  of  books, 
rather  than  men,  for  their  guides,  though  thefe  are 
living,  and  thofe,  in  comparifon,  butdead  inftru&ors ; 
which  like  a  hand,  with  an  infeription,  can  point  out  the 
ílraight  way  upon  the  road,  but  can  neither  tell  you 
the  next  turnings,  refolve  your  doubts,  or  anfwer  your 
queftions,  like  a  guide  that  has  traced  it  over,  and 
perhaps  knows  it  as  well  as  his  chamber.  And  who 
are  thefe  dead  guides  we  feek  in  our  journey  ?  They 
are  at  beíl  but  fome  few  authors  that  remain  among  us, 
of  a  great  many  that  wrote  in  Greek  or  Latin,*from 
the  age  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
which  reaches  not  much  above  fix  hundred  years :  before 
that  time  I  knew  none,  befides  fome  poets,  fome  fables, 
and  fome  few  epiftles  *,  and  fince  that  time,  I  know 
yery  few  that  can  pretend  to  be  authors  rather  than 

tranferibersr 
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tranfcribers  or  commentators,  of  the  ancient  learnino-, 
Now  to  confider  atwhat  fources  our  ancients  drewthetr 
water,  and  with  what  nnwearied  pains:  it  is  evident 
Thales  and  PytSiagoras  were  the  two  founders  of  theGre- 
cian  philofophy  •  the  firft  gave  beginning  to  the  Ionic 
ie¿t,  and  the  other  to  the  Italic  ;  out  of  which,  all 
the  other  celebrated  in  Greece  or  Rome  were  derived 
or  compofed:  Thales  was  the  firft  of  the  Sophi,  or 
wne  men  famous  in  Greece,  and  is  faid  to  have  iearned 
his  aftronomy,  geometry,  aftrology,  theology,  in  his 
travels  from  his  country  Miletius  to  Egvpt,  Phcenicia 
Crcte,  and  Delphos :  Pythagoras  was  the  father  cfphi- 
lolophers,  and  ofthe  virtues ;  having  in  modefty  chofen 
tne  ñame  of  a  lover  of  wifdom,  rather  than  of  wife ; 
and  having  firft  introduced  the  ñames  of  the  four  car! 
dinal  virtues,  and  given  them  the  place  and  rank  they 
have  heid  ever  fince  in  the  world  :  of  thefe  two  mighty 
men  remam  no  writings  at  all,  for  thofe  goíden 
verfes  that  go  under  the  ñame  of  Pythagoras  are  gene- 
rally  rejedted  as  fpurious,  like  many  other  fragments 
of  Sybils,  or  oíd  poets,  and  fome  entire  poems  that 
run  with  ancient  ñames :  ñor  is  it  agreed,  whether  he 
ever  left  any  tning  written  to  his  fcholars  or  cotempo- 
raries-,  or  whether  all  that  Iearned  of  him,  did  it  not 
by  the  ear  and  memory ;  and  all  that  remained  of  him 
for  fome  fucceding  ages,  were  not  by  tradition.  But 
whether  thefe  ever  writ  or  no,  they  were  the  fountains 
out  of  which  the  following  Greek  philofophers  drew 
all  thofe  ftreams  that  have  fince  watered  the  ftudies  of 
the  Iearned  world,  and  furnifhed  the  voluminous  wri¬ 
tings  of  fo  many  feóts,  as  paífed  afterwards  under  the 
common  ñame  of  philofophers. 

As  there  were  gu  ides  to  thofe  thatwe  cali  ancients, 
fo  there  were  others  that  were  guides  to  them,  in  whofe 
fearch  they  travelled  far  and  laboured  lon°-, 

1  here  is  nothing  more  agreed,  than  that  all  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  was  deduced  originally  from 
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¿Egypt  or  Phcenicia;  but,  whether  theirs  might  not 
have  flourifhed  to  that  degree  it  did,  by  the  com- 
merce  of  the  fEthiopians,  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and 
Indians,  is  not  fo  evident  (though  I  am  vcry  apt  to  be- 
lieve  it)  and  to  moflí  of  thefe  regions  fome  oí  the  Gre- 
cians  travelled  in  fearch  of  thofe  golden  mines  of  leanl- 
ing  and  knowledge ;  not  to  mention  the  voyages  of 
Orpheus,  Mufaeus,Lycurgus,Thales,  Solon,  Democri- 
tus,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  that  vain  fophift  Apollo- 
nius  (who  was  but  an  ape  of  the  ancient  philofophers) 
I  íhall  only  trace  thofe  of  Pythagoras,  who  feems 
of  all  others  to  have  gone  the  fartheft  upon  this  de- 
fign,  and  to  have  brought  home  the  greateíl  trealures. 
Hewent  firíl  to  iEgypt,  where  he  fpenttwo-and-twenty 
years  in  ftudy  and  converfation,  among  the  feveral 
colleges  of  priefts,  in  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Plelio- 
polis,  was  initiated  in  all  their  feveral  myfteries,  in 
order  to  gain  admittance  and  inftruétion  in  the  learn- 
ing  and  íciences  that  were  there  in  their  higheít 
afcendent.  Twelve  years  he  fpent  in  Babylon,  and  in 
the  ftudies  and  learning  of  the  priefts  or  Magi  of 
the  Ghaldeans.  Beñdes  thefe  long  abodes  in  thofe 
two  regions  celebrated  for  ancient  learning,  and 
where  one  author,  according  to  their  calculation,  fays, 
he  gained  the  obfervations  of  innumerable  ages,  he 
travelled  likewife  upon  the  fame  fcent  into  jíithiopia, 
Arabia,  India,  to  Crete,  to  Delphos,  and  to  all  the 
oracles  that  were  renowned  in  any  of  thefe  regions. 

What  lort  of  mortals  fome  of  thofe  may  have  been, 
that  he  went  fo  far  to  feek,  I  Ihall  only  endeavour  to 
trace  out  by  the  mofe  ancient  accounts  that  are  given 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans,  fince  thofe  of  the  learned 
or  lages  in  the  other  countries  occur  more  frequent  in 
ftory.  Thefe  were  all  of  one  race  or  tribe,  that  was 
kept  chaíte  from  any  other  mixture,  and  were  dedica- 
ted  wholly  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gods,  to  the  ftudies 
of  v/ifdom  and  nature,  and  to  the  counfel  of  their 
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pnnces.  There  was  not  only  particular  care  taken  oí 
t  eir  birth  and  nature,  but  even  from  their  conception  ‘ 
for  when  a  woman  among  them  was  known  to 
have  conceived,  much  thought  and  diligence  was  em- 
ployed  about  her  diet  and  entertainments,  fofar  as  to 
furmíh  her  with  pleafant  imaginations,  to  compofe  her 
nnnd  and  her  fleeps  with  the  beft  temper  durino-  thé 
time  íhe  camed  her  burden.  This  I  take  to  "be  a 
ftrain  beyond  all  the  Grecian  wit,  or  the  conftitutions 
even  of  their  imagirtary  lawgivers,  who  began  their 
cares  manJcind  only  after  their  birth,  and  none  be- 
íore.  Thofe  of  the  Brachmans  continued  in  the  fame 
tlegree  for  their  education  and  inftruftion,  in  which 
and  their  ítudies,  and  difcipline  of  their  colleges,  or 
feparate  abodes  in  woods  and  fields,  they  fpent  thirtv- 
even  years.  Their  learning  and  inftitutions  were  un- 
wntten,  and  only  traditional  among  themfelves  bv  a 
perpetual  fucceffion.  Their  opinions  in  natural  phi- 
loíophy  were,  that  the  world  was  roünd,  that  it  had 
a  beginning,  and  would  have  an  end,  but  reckoned 
both  by  ímmenfe  penods  of  time  ;  that  the  author  of 
it  was  a  fpint,  or  a  mind,  that  pervaded  the  whole 
univerfe,  and  was  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of  it. 
They  held  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  fome  ufed 
difcourfes  of  infernal  manfions,  in  many  things  like 
thofe  of  Plato.  Their  moral  philofophy  confifted  chieflv 
in  preventing  all  difeafes  or  diftempers  of  the  body, 
from  which  they  efteemed  the  perturbation  of  mind, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  arife;  then,  in  compoíincr  the 
mind  and  exempting  it  from  all  anxious  cares,  eííeem- 
íng  the  troublefome  and  folicitous  thouo-hts  about 
paft  and  future,  to  be  like  fo  many  dreams,  and  no 
more  to  be  regarded.  They  defpifed  both  life  and 
death,  pleafure  and  pain,  or  at  leaít  thought  them  per- 
feótly  indifferent.  Their  juftice  was  exaft  and  exem- 
plary;  their  tempeiance  fo  great,  that  they  lived  upon 
ncc  or  heibs,  and  upon  nothing  that  had  feníitive 

life. 
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Ufe.  If  they  fell  fick,  they  counted  it  fuch  a  mark  of 
intemperance,  that  they  would  frequently  die  out  of 
íhame  and  fullennefs  :  but  many  lived  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  fome  two  hundred  years. 

Their  wifdom  was  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  fome  of 
them  were  always  employed  to  follow  the  courts  oí 
their  kings,  to  advife  them  upon  all  occafions,  and 
inftruA  them  in  juftice  and  piety-,  and  upon  this  re- 
gard,  Calanus,  and  fome  others,  are  faid  to  have  fol- 
lowed  the  camp  of  Alexander  after  his  conqueft  of  one 
of  their  kings.  The  magical  operations  reported  of 
them  are  fo  wonderful,  that  they  muft  either  be  whol- 
ly  diíbelieved,  or  will  malee  eafy  way  for  the  credit 
of  all  thofe  that  we  fo  often  meet  with  in  the  latter  re- 
lations  of  the  Indies.  Above  all  the  reft,  their  forti- 
tude  was  moft  admirable  in  their  patience  and  endu- 
rance  of  allevils,  of  pain,  and  of  death;  fome  ftanding, 
íitting,  lying,  without  any  motion  whole  days  toge- 
ther  in  the  fcorching  fun  ;  others  ftanding  whole  nights 
upon  one  leg,  and  holding  up  a  heavy  piece  of  wood 
or  ftone  in  both  hands,  without  ever  moving  (which 
might  be  done,  upon  fome  fort  of  penances  ufual 
amongthem).  They  frequently  ended  their  lives  by  their 
own  choice,  and  not  neceflity,  and  moft  ufually  by 
íire*,  fome  upon  ñcknels ;  others  upon  misfortunes ; 
fome  upon  mere  fatiety  of  lite  :  fo  Calanus,  in  Alex- 
ander’s  time,  burnt  himfelf  publickly  upon  growing 
oldandinfirm;  Zormanochages,  in  the  time  ofAugui- 
tus,  upon  his  conftant  health  and  felicity,  and  to  prevent 
his  living  fo  long  as  tofall  into  difeafes  or  misfortunes. 
Thefe  were  theBrachmans  of  India,  by  the  moft  anci¬ 
ent  relations  remaining  of  them,  and  which,  compared 
with  our  modern  (fince  navigation  and  trade  have  dif- 
covered  fo  much  of  thofe  vaft  countries)  make  it  eafy 
to  conjedture  that  the  prefent  Baniams  have  derived 
frQm  them  many  of  their  cuftoms  and  opinions,  which 
are  ftill  very  like  them5  after  the  courfe  of  two  thou- 
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fand  years.  For  how  long  nations,  wichout  the chance* 
introduced  by  conqueft,  may  continué  in  the  fame' 
cuftoms,  inftitutions,  and  opinions,  will  be  eafily  obfer- 
ved  in  the  ftories  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  o£ 
the  Chinefes  and  Scythians;  thefe  laft  being  defcribed 
by  Herodotus  to  lodge  always  in  carts,  and  to  feed 
commonly  upon  the  milk  of  mares,  as  the  Tartars  are 
reported  to  cío  at  this  time  in  many  parts  of  thofe  vaft 
northern  regions. 

From  theie  famous  Indians,  itíeems  to  be  moft  pro-< 
bable  that  Pythagoras  learned,  and  tranfported  into 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  greateft  part  of  his  natural  and 
moral  philofophy,  rather  than  from  the  Egyptians,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  for  I  have  not  obferved  any 
mention  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  held  amono- 
the  Egyptians,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Pythao-o- 
ras:  on  thecontrary,  Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  brought 
out  of  Egypt  all  his  myftical  theology,  with  the  ftories 
of  the  Stygian  lake,  Charon,  the  infernal  judges,  which 
were  wrought  up  by  the  fucceeding  poets  (with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Cretan  tales  or  traditions)  into  that  part 
of  the  Pagan  religión,  fo  long  obferved  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  this  was  in  all 
parts  very  different  from  the  Pythagorean  opinión  of 
tranfmigration,  which,  though  it  was  preferved  long 
among  fome  of  the  fucceeding  philofophers,  yet  ne- 
ver  entered  into  the  vulgar  belief  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

Ñor  does  it  feem  unlikely  that  the  Egyptians  thern- 
felves  might  have  drawn  much  of  their  Jearning  from 
the  Indians ;  for  they  are  obferved,  in  fome  authors, 
to  have  done  it  from  the  /Fthiopians ;  and  chronolo- 
gers,  I  think,  agree,  that  thefe  were  a  colony  that 
carne  anciently  from  the  river  Indus,  and  planted  them- 
felves  upon  that  part  of  Africa,  which  from  the  ñame 
was  afterwards  called  iEthiopia,  and  in  all  probability 
brought  their  learhing  and  their  cuftoms  with  them. 
The  Phoenicians  are  likewife  faid  to  have  been  ancient- 
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ly  a  colony  that  carne  from  the  Red  fea,  and  planted 
themfelves  upon  the  Mediterranean  ^  and  from  thence 
fpread  fo  far  the  fame  of  their  learning  and  their 
navigations. 

To  ílrengthen  this  conjeture,  of  much  learning  be- 
ing  derived  from  fuch  remóte  and  ancient  fountains  as 
thelndies,  and  perhaps  China,  it  may  be  afíerted  with 
great  evidence,  that  though  we  know  little  of  the 
antiquities  of  India  beyond  Alexander’s  time,  yet  thofe 
óf  China  are  the  oldeít  that  any  where  pretend  to  any 
fair  records ;  for  thefe  are  agreed,  by  the  miíüonary 
Jefuits,'  to  extend  fo  far  above  four  thoufand  years, 
and  with  fuch  appearance  of  clear  and  undeniable 
teftimonies,  that  thofe  religious  men  themfelves,  ra- 
ther  than  queftion  their  truth*  by  finding  them  con- 
trary  to  the  vulgar  chronology  of  the  Scripture,  are 
content  to  have  recourfe  to  that  of  the  Septuagint* 
and  thereby  to  falve  the  appearance  in  thofe  records 
of  the  Chinefes.  Now  though  we  have  been  depri-j 
ved  of  the  knowledgeof  what  couríe  learning  may  have 
held,  and  to  what  heights  it  may  have  foared,  in  that 
vaft  región,  and  during  fo  great  antiquity  of  time, 
by  reafon  of  the  favage  ambición  of  one  of  their  kingsj 
who,  defirous  to  begin  the  period  ofhifcory  from  his 
own  reign,  ordered  all  books  to  be  burnt,  except 
thofe  of  phyfic  and  agricuíture;  fo  that  what  we 
have  remainmg  befides  of  that  wife  and  ancient  na- 
tion,  is  but  what  was  either  by  chance^  or  by  prívate 
induftry,  refcued  out  of  that  publick  calamity  (among; 
which  were  a  copy  of  the  records  and  fucceffions  of 
the  crown)*,  yet  it  is  obfervable  and  agreed,  that  as 
theopinions  of  the  learned  among  them  are  at  prefent, 
fo  they  were  anciently,  divided  intotwo  feóts,  whereof 
one  held  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  the  othér  the 
eternity  of  matter,  comparing  the  world  to  a  great 
ruáis  of  metal,  out  of  which  fome  parts  are  continually 
inade  up  into  a  thoufand  variaos  figures,  and  after 
VouIIn  Ff  certau* 
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certain  periods  mclted  úownagain  intothe  fame  mafa: 
that  there  were  many  volumes  written  of  oíd  in  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  among  them ;  that,  near  the  age  of 
Sócrates,  lived  their  great  and  renowned  Confutius°who 
began  the  fame  defign  of  reclaiming  men  from  the  ufe- 
Iels  and  endlels  fpeculations  ofnature,  to  thofe  ofmo- 
rality ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  bent  of  the 
Crecían  feems  to  be  chiefly  upon  the  happinefs  of  prí¬ 
vate  men  or  families,  but  that  of  the  Chinefe,  upon 
the  good  temperament  and  felicity  of  fuch  kingdoms 
or  governments  as  that  was,  and  is  known  to  have  con- 
tinued  for  feveral  thoufands  of  years;  and  may  be 
properly  callee!,  a  government  of  learned  men,  fince 
no  other  are  admitted  into  charges  of  the  ftate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that,  in  thefe  remóte  regions,  not  only  Pythagoras 
learned  the  firíl  principies,  both  of  his  natural  and 
moral  philofophy;  but  that  thofe  of Democritus  (who 
travelled  into  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  India,  and  whofe 
dodrines  were  aíterimproved  by  Epicurus)mighthave 
been  derived  from  the  fame  fountains  •,  and  that,  lona 
before  them  both,  Lycurgus,  who  likewife  travelled 
into  India,  brought  from  thence  alfo  the  chief  princi¬ 
pies  of  his  laws  andpolitics,  fo  much  renowned  in  the 
World. 

For  whoever  obferves  the  account  already  given  of 
the  ancient  Indian  and  Chinefe  learning  and  opinions, 
will  eafily  find  among  them  thefeeds  of  all  thefe  Cre¬ 
cían  produftions  and  inftitutions  :  as  the  tranimigra- 
tion  of  fouls,  and  the  four  cardinal  virtues:  the  long 
filence  enjoined  his  fcholars,  and  propagation  of  their 
doélrines  by  traclition,  rather  than  letters,  and  abíti- 
nence  from  all  meats  that  had  animal  life,  introduced 
by  Pythagoras :  the  eternity  of  matter,  with  perpetual 
changes  of  form,  the  indolence  of  body,  and  tran- 
quillity  of  rnind  by  Epicurus :  and  among  thofe  of 
Lycurgus,  the  cave  of  educarían  from  the  birth  of  chii- 
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dren,  the  auftere  temperance  of  diet,  the  patient  en- 
durance  of  toil  and  pain,  the  negleft  or  contempt  of 
life,  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  only  in  their  temples, 
the  defence  of  commerce  with  ftrangers,  and  feveral 
others  by  him  eftablifhed  among  the  Spartans,  feera 
all  to  be  wholly  Indian,  and  different  from  any  race 
orveinof  thought  or  imagination  that  háve  ever  ap~ 
peared  in  Greece,  either  in  that  age,  orany  fince. 

It  may  look  like  a  paradox  to  deduce  learning  from 
tegions  accounted  commonly  fo  barbarous  and  rude  t 
and  it  is  true,  the  generality  of  people  vvere  always 
fo  in  thofe  eaftern  countries,  and  their  lives  wholly 
turned  to  agriculture,  to  mechanics,  or  to  trades : 
but  this  does  not  hinder  particular  races  or  fuccdfions 
of  men  (the  defign  of  whofe  thought  and  time  was 
turned  wholly  to  learning  and  knowledge)  from  having 
been  what  they  are  reprefenred,  and  what  they  deferve 
to  be  efteemed  ;  fince  among  theGauls,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Peruvians  themfelves,  there  have  been  fuch  races 
of  men  under  the  ñames  ofDruids,  Bards,  Amautas, 
Runers,  and  other  barbarous  appellations. 

Befides,  I  know  no  circumftances  like  to  contribute 
more  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  learninp- 
among  men,  than  exaót  temperance  in  their  races,  great 
purenefs  of  air,  and  equality  of  climate,  long  tran- 
quillity  of  empire  or  government:  and  all  thefe  we 
may  juftly  allow  to  thofe  eaftern  regions,  more  than 
any  others  we  are  acquainted  with,  at  leaft  till  the  con- 
queft  made  by  the  Tartars  upon  both  India  and  China 
in  the  latter  c^nturies.  However,  it  may  be  as  pardon- 
able  to  derive  fome  parts  of  learning  from  thence, 
as  to  gofo  far  for  the  game  of  chefs,  which  fome  cu- 
rious  and  Iearned  men  have  deduced  from  India  into 
Europe  by  two  feveral  roads,  that  is,  by  Perfia  into 
Greece,  and  by  Arabia  into  Aíric  and  Spain. 

T.  hus  much  I  thought  might  be  allowed  me  to  fay, 
for  the  giving  fome  idea  of  what  thofe  iages  or  Iearned 
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men  were,  cr  may  have  been,  who  were  ancientS 
to  tnoie  that  are  ancient  tous.  Now  to  obferve  what 
thefe  have  been,  is  more  eafy  and  obvious.  The  moft 
ancient  Grenans  that  we  are  at  all  acquainted  with, 
atter  Lycurgus,  who  was  certainly  a  gre'at  philofopher 
as  well  as  lawgiver,  were  the  íeven  fages  :  though  the 
coui  t  oí  Crcefus  is  faid  to  have  beenmuch  refortcd  to 
by  the  fophifts  of  Greece  in  the  happy  beginnings  of 
his  leign.  And  lome  of  thefe  feven  feem  to  have 
brought  moft  of  the  fciences  out  of  Egypt  and  Pílce¬ 
mela  into  Greece;  particularly  thofe  of  aftronomy, 
aitrology,  geometry,  and  arithmetic.  Thefe  were 
ioon  followed  by  Pythagoras  (who  feems  to  have  intro- 
duced  natural  and  moral  philofophy)  and  by  feveral  of 
his  folio  wers,  bothin  Greece  and  Italy.  Butofall  thefe 
there  remains  nothing  in  writing  now  amongus;  fo 
thatHippocrates,  Plato,  andXenophon  are  thefirftphi- 
lofophei s,  whofe  works  have  efeaped  the  injuries  of 
time*  But  that  we  may  not  conclude,  the  firít  writers 
we  have  of  the  Grecians  were  the  firft  learned  or  wife 
among  tliem,  we  fhall  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the 
more  ancient  fages  of  Greece  appear,  by  the  charafters 
femaining  of  them,  to  have  been  much  the  greater 
men :  they  were  generally  princes  or  lawgivers  of 
their  countries,  or  at  leaft  offered  and  invited  to  be  fo 
either  oí  their  own  or  of  others,  that  defired  them  to 
frame  or  reform  their  ieveral  inftitutions  of  civil  go-  • 
vernment.  1  hcy  were  commonly  excellent  poets, 
and  great  phyficians :  they  were  fo  learned  in  natural 
philofophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only  eclipfes  in  the 
heavens,  but  earthquakes  at  land,  and  ftorms  at  fea, 
great  dioughts,  and  great  plagues,  much  plenty  or 
much  feareny  of  certain  íorts  of  fruits  or  grain;  not 
to  mention  the  magical  powers  attributed  to  feveral  of 
them,  to  allay  ftorms,  to  raiíe  gales,  to  appeafe  com- 
motions  of  pecple,  to  make  plagues  ceafe*  which 
qualities,  whether  upon  any  ground  of  truth  or  no, 
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yet,  if  well  believed,  muft  have  raifed  them  to  that 
ftrange  height  they  were  at,  of  common  efteem  and 
honour  in  their  own  and  fucceeding  ages. 

By  all  chis  may  be  determined,  whether  our  mo- 
derns  or  our  ancients  may  have  had  the  greater  and 
the  better  guides,  and  which  of  them  have  taken  the 
greater  pains,  and  with  the  more  application  in  the 
purfuit  oí  knowledge.  And,  I  think,  it  is  enough  to 
fhew,  that  the  advantages  we  have  from  thofe  we  cali 
the  ancients,  may  not  be  greater  than  vvhat  they  had 
from  thofe  that  were  fo  to  them. 

But  after  all,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  high 
fiights  of  wit  and  knowledge,  like  thofe  of  power  and 
of  empire  in  the  world,  may  not  have  been  made  by 
the  puré  native  forcé  of  fpirit  or  genios  in  fomeíingle 
men,  radiar  than  by  #ny  derived  ílrength  among  them, 
however  increafed  by  fugceiBon ;  and  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  the  atchievements  of  nature, 
rather  than  the  improvements  of  art.  Thus  the  com* 
queíls  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  of  Alexander  and  Ta¬ 
ro  crian  e,  which  I  taketo  have  been  the  greatefl recorded 
in  ftory,  were  at  their  height  in  thofe  perfons  that 
hegan  them;  and  fo  far  from  being  increafed  by  their 
fucceílors,  that  they  were  not  preierved  in  their  extent 
and  vigour  by  any  of  them,  grew  weaker  in  every 
hand  they  paíled  through,  or  were  divided  into  many 
that  fet  up  forgreat  princes,  out  of  feveral  fmall  ruins 
of  the  fíríi  ein pires,  t/11  they  withered  away  in  time,  or 
were  loíl  by  the  change  of  ñames  and  forms  of  fa- 
ínilies  or  governments. 

Juft  the  iame  fate  feems  to  have  attended  the  high- 
eft  fiights  oí  learning  and  of  knowledge  that  are 
upon  our  regiíters.  Thales,  Pythagoras,  DemocrituSj 
Hippocrates,  Plato,  Ariítode,  Epicurus,  were  the  firít 
mighty  conquerors  of  ignonnee  in  our  world,  and 
made  greater  progreffes  in  the  íeveral  empires  of  fef? 
€nce5  than  any  of  their  fucceílors  have  been  ímee  able 
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to  reach.  Thefe  have  hardly  ever  pretended  more, 
than  to  lcarn  what  the  others  taught,  to  remember 

not  able  to  compafs  that  it- 
ielf,  they  have  iet  up  íor  authors  upon  lome  pareéis 
of  thofe  great  ftocks,  or  elle  have  contented  themielves 
only  to  comment  upon  thofe  texts,  and  make  the  beft 
copies  they  could  after  thofe  origináis, 

í  have  iong  thought,  that  the  different  abilities  of 
men,  which  we  cali  wiídorn  or  prudence,  for  the  con- 
diicl;  of  public  affairs  or  prívate  life,  growdiredlly  out 
or  that  little  grain  of  intellecl  or  good  fenfe  which 
they  bring  with  them  into  the  worid;  and  that  the  de- 
febt  of  it  ín  men  comes  írom  fome  vvant  in  their  corh 
ception  or  birth. 


Dixitqnc  femel  nafeentibus  auftor, 
Quiequid  feire  licet. 

r  w  .  *  - 

Ancl  íhougn  this  mav  be  improved  or  impaired  in 
fome  degree,  by  accidents  of  education,  of  ftudy, 
and  of  convenation  and  bunnefs,  yet  it  cannot  go  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  its  native  forcé,  no  more  than  life 
can  beyoijd  the  period  to  which  it  was  deftined  by 
the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  feminal  virtuc. 

If  thele  fpeculations  íhould  be  true,  then  I  know 
irot  what  advantages  we  can  pretend  to  modern  know- 
ledge  by  any  we  receive  from  the  ancients^  nay  it  is 
pofiible,  men  may  lofe  rather  than  gain  by  them  •, 
may  leíien  the  forcé  and  growth  of  their  own  genius 
by  conftraining  and  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ; 
may  have  lefs  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting 
themfelves  with  that  of  thofe  before  them.  So  a  man 
that  only  tranflates,  fhail  never  be  a  poet,  ñor  a  painter 
that  only  copies,  ñor  a  fwimmer  that  Iwims  always 
with  bladders.  .  So  people  that  truft  wholly  to  other’s 
charity,  and  without  mduftry  of  their  own,  v/ill  be 
always  poor.  Befides  who  can  tcll,  whether  learning 
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may  not  evcn  weaken  invention  in  a  man  that  has 
great  advantages  from  nature  and  birth  \  whether  the 
weight  and  number  of  fo  many  other  mens  thoughts 
and  notions  may  not  fupprefs  his  own,  or  hinder  the 
motion  and  agitation  of  them,  from  which  all  inven¬ 
tion  arifes  •,  as  heaping  on  wood,  or  too  many  íticks, 
or  too  clofe  together,  fuppreíies,  and  fometimes  quite 
extinguidles,  a  little  Ipark  that  would  otherwife  have 
grown  up  to  a  noble  fíame.  The  ftrength  of  mind, 
as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of 
exercife  than  of  cloaths  •,  nay,  too  much  or  this  fo- 
reign  heat  rather  malees  men  faint,  and  their  conftitu- 
tions  tender  or|  weaker  than  they  would  be  without 
them.  Let  it  come  about  how  it  will,  ifwe  are  dwarfs, 
we  are  ftill  fo  though  we  ftand  upon  a  giant’s  ílioul- 
ders  ;  and  even  fo  placed,  yet  we  fee  leis  than  he,  if 
we  are  naturally  fhorter  fighted,  or  ifwe  do  not¡look  as 
much  about  us,  or  if  we  are  dazzled  withthe  height, 
which  often  happens  from  weaknefs  either  of  heart  or 
brain. 

In  the  growth  and  ftature  of  fouls,  as  well  as  bo- 
dies,  the  common  produílions  are  ofinciifierent  fizes, 
that  occafion  no  gazing,  ñor  no  wonder  :  but  though 
there  are  or  have  been  fometimes  dwarfs  and  fome¬ 
times  giants  in  the  world,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
there  muft  befuch  in  every  age,  norin  every  country ; 
this  we  can  no  more  conclude,  than  that  there  never 
have  been  any,  becauíe  there  are  none  now,  at  leaft  in 
the  compafs  of  our  prefent  knowledge  or  enquiry.  As 
I  believe  there  may  have  been  giants  at  fome  time, 
and  fome  place  or  other  in  the  world,  or  fuch  a  fta¬ 
ture,  as  may  not  have  been  equalled  perhaps  again 
in  feveral  thoufands  of  years,  or  in  any  other  parts, 
fo  there  may  be  giants  in  wit  and  knowledge,  of  fo 
over-grown  a  fize,  as  not  to  be  equalled  again  in 
many  fuccefiions  of  ages,  or  any  compafs  of  place  or 
country.  Such,  1  am  ture,  Lucretius  tfteems  and  de- 
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fcribes  Epicurus  to  have  been,  and  to  have  rifen,  ]ike 
a  prodigy  of  invention  and  knowledge,  fuch  as  liad 
not  been  beiore,  ñor  was  like  to  be  again  •,  and  I 
know  not  why  others  of  the  ancients  may  not  be  al- 

*  ■  ■  1*1  as  great  in  their  kinds,  and  to  have 

bimt  as  high,  though  opon  difieren t  fchemesor  foun- 
dations.  Becaufe  thpre  is  a  ftag’s  head  at  Amboyfe  of 
a  moft  proel  igiousfize,  and  a  Jarge  rabie  at  Memorancjr 
cut  out  oí  the  thickneis  of  a  vine-ftock,  is  it  necei- 
laiy,  that  there  miiít  be,  every  age,  fuch  a  ftag  in 
evuy  gieat  roreri,  or  fuch  a  vine  in  every  large  vine- 
yard^  or  that  the  prodnjftions  of  natur.e,  in  any  kind, 
muft.be  ft.ill  alike,  or  fomething  near  ir,  becaufe  na- 
ture  is  ftill  tne  faine?  May  there  not  many  circum- 
ítanccs.  concur  to  ene  produótion  that  do  not  to  any 
other,  in  one  or  many  ages?  In  the  growth  of  a  tree 
there  is  tne  nati.ve  ftrength  of  the  feed,  bothfrom  the 
Lina,  and  from  the  perfedlions  of  its  ripening,  and 
from  the  nealth  and  vigour  of  the  plant  that  bore  it : 
t |iere  is  the  degree  cf  ftrength  and  excellence  iji 
that  vein  ofearth  where  it  firít  tpok  rootj  there  is  a 
pi  opuety  of  foil,  luited  to  thekind  oftree  that  grows 
ln  'l  ?  there  is  a  great  favour  or  dif-favour  to  its 
growth  ftom  accidents  of  water  and  of  íhelter,  from 
the  kindnefs  or  nnkinjdnefs  of  feafons,  till  it  be  paít 
the  need  or  the  clanger  of  tbem.  All  thefe,  and  per- 
haps  many  others,  joined  with  the  propitioufheís  of 
climate  to  that  fort  oí  tree,  and  the  lengín  of  age 
it  íhall  ftand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak,  a  fig, 
or  a  plañe- tree,  that  Ihall  deferve  to  be  renowned  m 
ítory,  and  füall  not  perhaps  be  paralieled  in  other 
countrjes  or  times. 

May  not  the  fame  have  happened  in  the  produftion, 
growth,  and  fize  of  wit  and  genius  in  the  world,  or 
in  forre  parts  or  ages  ofit,  and  frem  many  more  cir- 
cumftances  that  contributed  towards  it,  than  what  may 
jtoncur  to  the  ftupendeus  growth  cf  a  tree  or  animal  ? 
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May  there  not  have  been,  in  Greece  or  Italy  of  old> 
fuch  prodigies  of  invention  and  learning  in  philofophy, 
rnathematics,  phyfic,  oratory,  poetry,  that  none  has  ever 
fmce  approached  thern,  as  well  as  there  were  in  paint- 
ing,  ftatuary,  architeíiure  ?  And  yet  their  unparalleled 
and  inimitable  excellencies  in  thefe  are  undifputed. 

Science  and  arts  have  run  their  circles,  and  had  their 
periods  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world ;  they  are 
generaly  agreed  to  have  held  their  conrfe  from  Eaít 
to  weft,  to  have  begun  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  to  have 
been  tianfplanted  from  thence  to  Greece,  from  Greece 
to  Rome  to  have  funk  there,  and,  aíter  many  ages, 
to  have  revived  from  thofe  aíhes,  and  to  have  lprung 
up  again  both  in  Italy  and  other  more  weílern  pro- 
vinces  of  Europe.  When  Chaldea  and  Egypt  were 
learned  and  civil,  Greece  and  Rome  were  as  rude  and 
barbarous  as  all  Egypt  and  Syria  now  are,  and  have 
been  long.  When  Greece  and  Rome  were  at  their 
heights  in  arts  and  fciences,  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain, 
were  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  any  parts  of  Greece 
or  T urkey  can  be  now. 

Thefe  and  greater  changes  are  made  in  the  feveral 
«countries  of  the  world,  and  couries  of  time,  by  the 
revolutions  of  empire,  the  devaftations  of  armies, 
the  cruelties  of  conquering,  and  the  calamities  of  en- 
flaved  natipnsj  by  the  violent  inundations  of  v/ater 
in  fome  countries,  and  the  cruel  ravages  of  plagues 
in  others.  Thefe  forts  of  accidents  íometimes  lay 
them  fo  wafte,  that  when  they  rife  again,  it  ís  from 
fuch  low  beginnings,  that  they  look  like  new-created 
regions,  or  growing  out  of  the  original  ftate  ot  man- 
Eind,  and  without  any  records  or  remembrances  be- 
yond  certain  fliort  periods  o  i  time.  Thus  that  vafl: 
concinent  of  Norway  is  laid  to  have  been  ío  wholly  de- 
folated  by  a  plague  abouteightor  ninehundred  years 
ago,  that  it  was  for  fome  ages  following  a  very  defart, 
and  fince  all  over-grown  with  wood :  and  Ireland  wa$ 
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fo  fpoiled  and  wafted  by  the  conqueft  of  the  Scutes 
and  Danés,  that  there  hardly  remains  any  ílory  or  tra- 
diticn  what  that  iíland  was,  how  planted  or  ooverned 
above  five  hundred  years  ago.  What  chantes  have 
been  made  by  violent  ftorms  and  inundations  of  the 
íea  in  the  maritime  piovinces  of  the  Low-Countries,  is 
hatd  to  know,  orto  believewhat  is  told,  ñor  how  i  o-* 
norant  they  háve  left  us  of  all  that  pafíed  there  before 
a  certain  and  íhort  period  of  time. 

J.  he  accounts  or  many  other  countries  would  per- 
hcips  as  hardly,  and  as  late,  have  waded  out  of  the 
depths  of  time  and  gulphs  of  ignorance,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  aílií lances  of  thofe  two  languages,  to 
which  we  owe  all  we  have  of  learning  or  ancient  records 
In  the  world.  For  whether  we  have  any  thing  of  the  oíd 
Chaldean,  biebrew,  A.rabian,  thatis  truly  genuino  or 
moie  ancient  than  the  Auguftan  age,  I  am  mtich  in 
doubt;  yet  it  is  pi  obable  the  vaíf  Alexandnan  library 
muft  have  chiefly  confifted  of  books  compofed  in  thofe 
languages,  with  the  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  rEthiopic, 
or  at  leafc  tranflated  out  of  them  by  the  care  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  or  prieíts,  as  the  Oíd  Teftament  was, 
wherein  the  Septuagints  empioyed  left  their  ñames  to 
to  that  famous  tranílation. 

It  is  very  truc  and  juft,  all  that  is  faid  of  the  mighty 
progi  efs  that  learning  and  knowledge  have  made  in 
theíe  weftern  parts  ofEurope,  within  thefe  hundercd  and 
fifty  years;  but  thatdoes  not  conclude,  it  muft  be  at 
a  greater  height  than  it  had  been  in  other  countries, 
where  it  was  growing  much  longer  periods  of  time; 
it  argües  more  how  íow  it  was  then  amongft  us,  ra- 
ther  than  how  high  it  is  now. 

upon  the  i  all  of  the  Román  empire,  almoft  all  learn¬ 
ing  was  buried  in  itsruins:  the  northern  nations,  that 
conquered  or  rather  overvvhelmed  it  by  their  numbers, 
were  too  barbarous  to  preferrve  the  remains  of  learning 
or  civility  more  carefully  than  they  did  thofe  of  fta- 

tuary 
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tuary  or  architecture,  which  fell  befo  re  their  brutifh 
rage.  The  Saracens  indeed  írom  their  conquelis  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  andGreece,  carried  home  great  fpoils  of 
learning,  as  wcll  as  other  riches,  and  gave  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  all  that  knowledge  which  flourilhed  for  lome 
time  among  the  Arabians,  and  has  fince  been  copicd 
out  of  many  authors  among  them,  as  theirs  have  been 
out  of  thofe  of  the  countries  they  had  lubdued;  ñor 
indeed  do  learning,  civility,  morality,  feem  any  where 
to  have  made  greater  growth,  in  fo  íhort  a  time, 
than  in  that  empire,  ñor  to  have  flourifhed  more  than 
in  the  reign  of  their  great  Almanzor,  under  whofe  vic- 
torious  enfigns  Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  ; 
but  the  Goths,  and  all  the  reft  ot  thofe  Scy thian  fwarms 
that  from  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Elb,  under  fo 
many  feveral  ñames,  over-run  all  Europe,  took  very 
hardly  and  very  late  any  tinfture  of  the  learning  and 
humanity  that  had  flouriñied  in  the  feveral  regions  of 
it,  under  the  proteftion  and  by  the  example  and  in- 
ftruclions  of  the  Romans,  that  had  fo  long  poífefied 
them:  thofe  northern  nations  were  indeed  eaíier  indu- 
ced  to  embrace  the  religión  of  thofe  they  had  fubdued, 
and  by  their  de  votion  gave  great  authority  and  revenues, 
and  thereby  eafe,  to  the  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regu¬ 
lar,  through  all  their  conquelis.  Great  numbers  of 
fhe  better  íort  among  the  oppreífed  natives  finding  this 
vein  among  them,  and  no  other  way  to  be  iafe  and 
quiet  under  íuch  rough  mafters,  betook  themielves  to 
the  profeífion  and  aífemblies  of  rehgious  orders  and 
fraternities,  and  among  thofe  only  were  prelerved  all 
the  poor  remainders  of  learning  in  thefe  feveral  coun¬ 
tries. 

But  thefe  goodmen  eithercontented  themielves  with 
their  devotion,  or  with  the  eafe  of  quiet  lives,  or  elfe 
employed  their  thoughts  and  ftudies  toraife  and  main- 
tain  the  eíleem  and  authority  of  that  facred  order  to 

?  the  wealth  and 
honuur 


which  they  owed  the  fafety  and  repofe 
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honour  they  enjoyed.  And  in  this  they  fo  well  fue 
ceedea,  that  the  conquerors  were  governed  by  thofe 
they  had  fubdued,  the  greateft  princes  by  the  meaneft 
prielts,  and  the  victonous  Franks  and  Lombard  kin-s 
tell  at  the  íeet  of  the  Román  prelates.  & 

Whilft  the  clergy  were  bufied  in  thefe  thoughts  or 
ltudies,  the  bette'-  fort  among  the  laity  were  whollv 
turned  to  arms  and  to  honour,  the  meaner  fort  to  la- 
bour  or  to  fpoil ;  princes  taken  tip  with  wars  amona 
themfelves,  or  in  thofe  of  the  holy  land,  or  between 
the  popes  and  emperors  upon  difputes  of  the  eccleñaf- 
tical  and  fecular  powers;  learning  fo  little  in  ufe 
among  them,  that  few  could  writeor  read,  beíides  thofe 
ol  the  long  robes.  During  this  courfe  of  time,  which 
iaíted  many  ages  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
OreeK  tongue  waswholly  loft,  andthepurity  of  the  Ro¬ 
mán  to  that  degree,  that  what  remained  of  it  wasonly 
a  certain  jargon  rather  than  Latín,  that  paífed  among 
the  monks  and  friars  who  were  atal!  iearned;  and 
among  the  ftudents  of  the  ieveral  univerfities,  which 
íerved  to  carry  them  to  Rome  in  purfuit  of  preferments 
or  caufes  depending  there,  and  little  elfe. 

hen  the  Turks  took  C^nílantinople  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  foon  after  pcffcífed  themfelves 
or  all  Greece,  the  poor  natives,  fearingthe  tyrannyof 
thofe  cruel  maíhrrs,  made  tneir  eicapes  in  great  num- 
bers  to  the  nelghbouri ng  parts  of  Chriftendom,  fome 
by  lúe  Aüitiian  territorios  into  Germany,  others  by  the 
Venetian  into  Italy  and  trance;  Ieveral  that  werelearned 
among  thefe  Greecians  (and  brought  many  ancient 
books  with  them  in  that  langoage)  began  to  teach  it 
in  thefe  Cj un n íes  ;  firíf  togain  íubíiítence,  and  after» 
wards  favour  in  fome  princes  or  great  rnen’s  courts, 
who  began  to  take  a  píeafure  or  pride  in  countenan- 
cing  learned  men.  I  ñus  began  the  reftoration  ofiearn- 
ing  in  thefe  parts,  with  that  or  the  Greek  tengue;  and 
roen  after,  Reuchlyn  and  Erafmus  began  that  of  the 
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purer  and  ancienc  Latín.  After  them,  Buchanan  car- 
ried  it,  I  think,  to  the  greateft  height  of  any  of  the 
moderas  beforeor  íince.  The  monkifh  Latin  upon  his 
return  was  laughed  out  of  doors,  and  remains  only  in 
the  inns  ofGermany  orPoland;  and  with  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  theíe  two  noble  languages,  and  the  books  re- 
maining  of  them  (which  many  princes  and  prelates 
were  curious  to  recover  and  colledt)  learning  of  all  forts 
began  to  thrive  in  thefe  weftern  regions  ^  and  fince 
that  time,  and  in  the  firft  iucceeding  century,  made 
perhaps  a  greater  growth  than  in  any  other  that  we 
know  of  in  fuch  a  compaís  of  time,  confidering  into 
what  depths  of  ignorance  it  was  funk  before. 

But  why  from  thence  fhonld  be  concluded,  that  it 
has  out-grown  all  that  was  ancient,  I  fee  no  reafon. 
If  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  manat  thirtyyears  oíd  íhould 
fall  into  a  confumption,  and  fodrawon  tillfifty  in  the 
extremeft  weaknefs  and  infirmity ;  after  that,  íhould 
begin  to  recover  health  till  fixty,  fo  as  to  be  again  as 
ftrong  as  men  ufually  are  at  that  age  •,  it  might  per¬ 
haps  truly  be  faid  in  that  cafe,  that  he  had  grown  more 
in  ftrength  that  laft  ten  years  than  any  others  of  his 
life ;  but  not  that  he  was  grown  to  more  ftrength  and 
vigour  than  he  had  at  thircy  years  oíd. 

But  what  are  the  lciences  wherein  wepretend  to  ex- 
cel  ?  I  know  of  no  new  philofophers  that  have  made 
entries  upon  that  noble  ftage  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
paft,  unlefs  Des  Cartes  and  Hobbs íhould pretend  to  it-, 
of  whom  I  íhall  make  no  critique  here,  but  only  fay* 
that,  by  what  appears  of  learned  mCn’s  opinions  in  this 
age,  they  have  by  no  means  eclipfed  the  luftre  of  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  or  others  of  the  ancients.  For 
grammar  or  rhetoric,  no  man  ever  difputed  it  with 
them ;  ñor  tor  poetry,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  befides 
the  new  Fre  ich  author  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  againft 
whoíé  o^. ilion  there  couldj  I  think,  never  have  becn 
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given  ftronger evídence  than  by  his  own  poems,  nrírired 
together  with  that  trcatife. 

Theie  is  nothing  new  in  aftronomy  to  vie  with  the 
ancients,  unlefs  it  be  the  Copernican  fyílem  ;  ñor  in 
phyfic,  unlefs  Harvey’s  circulation  of  the  blood  But 
whether  either  of  theie  be  modern  difcoveries,  or  de- 
rived  from  oíd  fountams,  is  diiputed,  nay  it  is  ío  too 
whether  they  are  truc  or  no ;  for  though  reafon  may 
feem  to  íavour  them  more  than  the  contrary  opinions, 
yet  fenfe  can  very  hardly  allow  them  ;  and,  to  fatisfy 
mankind,  both  theie  muft  concur.  But  if  they  are 
true,  yet  theie  two  great  difcoveries  have  made  no 
change  in  the  concluíions  of  aftronomy,  ñor  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  phyfic,  and  fo  have  been  of  little  ufe  to  the 
world,  though  perhaps  of  much  honour  to  the  au- 
thors. 

What  are  become  of  the  charms  ofmufic,  by  vvhich 
men  and  beafts,  fiíbes,  rowls,  and  íerpents,  were  fo 
frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures  changed; 
by  which  the  paffions  of  men  were  raifed  to  the  great-» 
eft  height  and  violence,  and  then  as  fuddenly  appeafed, 
fo  as  they  niight  be  juftly  faid  to  be  turned  into  lions 
or  lambs,  into  v/olves  or  into  harts,  by  the  powers  and 
charms  of  this  admirable  art  ?  It  is  agreed  by  the 
learned,  that  the  fcience  of  mufic,  fo  admired  of  the 
ancients,  is  wholly  loft  in  the  world,  and  that  what  vve 
have  now  is  made  r.p  out  of  certain  notes  that  fell 
into  the  fancy  or  oblervation  oi  a  poor  frier  in  chant- 
ing  his  matins.  So  as  thofe  two  divine  excellencies 
of  mufic  and  poetry  are  grown,  in  a  manner,  to  be 
little  more,  but  the  one  fiddling,  and  the  other  rhym- 
ingi  and  are  indeed  very  worthv  the  ignorance  of 
the  frier,  and  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  Goths  that  in-* 
troduced  them  among  us. 

What  have  we  remaining  of  magic,  by  which  the 
Indians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egy  ptians  were  fo  renowned, 
and  by  which  effe&s  fo  wonderful,  and  to  common 
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men  fo  aftonifhing,  were  produced,  as  made  them 
have  recourfe  to  ipirits  or  fupernatural  powers  for 
fome  account  oí  their  ftrange  operations  ?  by  magic, 
I  mean  fome  excelling  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
various  powers  and  qualities  in  itsfeveral  produdtions, 
and  the  application  of  certain  agents  to  certain  pati- 
ents,  which,  by  forcé  of  fome  peculiar  qualities,  pro¬ 
duce  effeóts  very  diíferent  frorri  what  fall  under  vulgar 
obfervation  or  comprehenfion.  Thefe  are  by  ignorant 
people  called  magic  or  conjuring,  and  fuch  like  terms, 
and  an  account  of  them,  much  about  as  wife,  is  given 
by  the  common  learned,  from.fympathies,  antipatices, 
idiofyncrafies,  talifmans,  and  forne  fcraps  or  terms  left 
us  by  the  Egyptians  or  Grecians  of  the  ancient  magic  ? 
but  the  lcience  feems,  with  feveral  others,  to  be  wholly 
loít. 

What  traces  have  we  left  of  that  admirable  fcience 
or  íkill  in  architedlure,  by  which  fuch  ftupendous  fa- 
brics  have  been  raifed  of  oíd,  and  fo  many  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  been  produced,  and  which  are  fo 
little  approached  by  our  modern  atchievements  of  this 
fort,  that  they  hardly  fall  within  our  imagination  r  not 
to  mention  the  walls  and  palace  of  Babylon,  thepyra- 
mids  of  Egypt,  the  tomb  of  Maufolus,  or  coloiTe  of 
Rhodes,  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Greeece  and  Rome : 
what  can  be  more  admirable  in  this  kind  than  the  Ro¬ 
mán  theaíres,  their  aquedufts,  and  their  bridges  ? 
among  which  that  ofTrajan  over  the  Danube  feems  to 
have  been  the  laft  flight  of  the  ancient  architeóture. 
The  ftupendous  effecls  of  this  fcience  fufficiently 
evince  at  what  heights  the  mathematics  were  among 
'the  ancients-,  but  if  this  be  not  enough,  whoever 
would  be  fatisfied,  need  go  no  further  than  the  fiege 
of  Syracufe,  and  that  niighty  defence  made  againít  the 
Román  power,  more  by  the  wonclerful  fcience  and  arts 
of  Archimedes, andalmoít  magicalforce  ofhis engines, 
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than  by  all  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  or  numbér  áfi'cl 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  greateft  invention  that  I  knowof  in  latter  ao-es 
has  beea  that  of  the  loadftone,  and  confequently  the 
greateft  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  na- 
vigation  ;  yet  there  muft  be  aliowed  to  have  been  fome- 
thing  ftupendous  in  the  numbers,  and  in  the  built  of 
their  íhips  and  galleys  of  oíd  ;  and  the  íkill  of  pilots, 
from  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars  in  the  more  ferene 
climates,  may  be  judged  by  the  navigations  fo  cele- 
brated  in  ftory  of  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  not 
to  mention  other  nations.  However,  it  is  to  this  we 
owe  the  difcovery  and  commerce  of  fo  many  vaft  coun- 
tries,  which  were  very  little,  if  at  al],  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  the  experimental  proof  of  this  terreftial 
globe,  which  was  before  only  fpeculation,  but  has 
lince  been  furrounded  by  the  fortune  and  boldnefs  of 
feveral  navigators.  From  thisgreat,thoughfortuitous 
invention,  and  the  confequences  thereof,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed,  that  geography  is  mightily  advanced  in  thefe 
latter  ages.  The  vaft  continents  of  China,  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-Ind  ies,  the  long  extent  and  coafts  of  Africa, 
with  the  numberlefs  iílands  belonging  to  them,  have 
been  hereby  introduced  into  our  acquaintance,  and  our 
maps,  and!  great  increafes  of  wealth  and  luxury,  but 
none  of  knovvledge,  brought  among  us,  further  than 
the  extent  and  fituation  of  country,  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  fo  many  original  nations  which  we  cali  bar* 
barous,  and  I  am  fure  have  treated  them  as  if  we 
hardly  eíleemed  them  to  be  a  part  of  mankind.  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  many  great  and  more  noble  ufes  would 
have  been  made  of  fuch  conqueíts  or  difcoveries,  if 
they  had  fallen  to  the  íliare  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  thofe  ages  when  knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as 
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great  requeft,  as  endlefs  gains  and  wealth  are  among  us 
now;  and  how  much  greater  difcoveries  might  have 
been  made,  by  fuch  fpirits  as  theirs,  is  hard  to  guefs. 
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í  am  Ture  ours,  though  great,  yet  look  very  imper- 
fe¿t,  as  to  what  the  face  of  this  terreknal  g.oDe  would 
probablv  appear,  if  they  had  been  purfued  as  íar  as 
we  might  juftly  have  expefted  from  the  progrefics  of 
navigation  fince  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  which  -eems 
to  have  been  long  at  a  ftand :  how  little  has  been  per- 
formed  of  what  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  confidently 
promifed,  of  a  north-weft  paffage  to  the  eaft  of  I  ar- 
tary,  and  north  of  China  ?  How  little  do  we*  know 
of  the  lands  on  that  fide  of  the  Magellan  Streights  that 
lie  towards  the  fouth  pole,  which  may  be  valí  iílanos 
or  continent,  for  aught  any  can  yet  aver,  though  that 
paílage  was  fo  long  lince  found  out  ?  Whether  japan 
be  iíland  or  continent,  with  lome  parts  oí  Tartary  on 
the  north-fide,  is  not  certainly  agreed.  The  lands  of 
'Yedío  upon  the  north-eaft  continent  have  been  no  more 
than  coafted,  and  whether  they  may  not  join  to  the 
northern  continent  of  America,  is  by  fome  doubted. 

But  the  defeál  or  negligence  feems  yetto  have  been 
greater  towards  the  fouth,  where  we  know  little  be- 
yond  thirty-five  degrees,  and  that  only  by  the  neceíTity 
of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  our  Eak-India 
vovages-,  yet  a  continent  has^been  long  fince  found 
out  within  fifteen  degrees  to  fouth,  and  about  the 
length  of  Java,  which  is  marked  by  the  ñame  of  New 
Hoíland  in  the  maps,  and  to  what  extent  none  knows» 
either  to  the  fouth,  the  eaft,  or  the  weft;  yet  the 
learned  have  been  of  opinión,  that  there  muft  be  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  earth  on  that  fide  of  the  line  in  fome  propor- 
tion  to  what  there  is  on  the  other ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
all  fea  from  thirty  degrees  to  the  fouth  pole,  fince  we 
have  found  land  to  above  íixty-five  degrees  towards  the 
north.  But  our  navigators  that  way  have  been  con- 
finedtothe  roads  of  trade-,  and  ourdifcoveries  bounded 
by  what  we  can  manage  to  a  certain  degree  óf  gain. 
And  I  have  heard  it  faid  among  the  Dutch,  that  their 
Eaft-India  company  have  long  fince  forbidden,  and 
Vol.  III»  Gg  under 
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iinder  the  greateft  penalties,  any  further  attempts  of 
dilcovenng  that  continent,  having  already  more  trade 
in  thofe  parts  than  they  can  turn  to  account,  and  fear- 
mg  lome  more  populous  nation  of  Europe  might  make 
great  eftablifhments  of  trade  in  fomt  of  thofe  unknowa 

regions,  which  might  ruin  or  impair  what  they  have 
already  in  the  Indies. 

1  hus  vve  are  lame  ftill  in  geography  itfelf,  which 
we  might  have  expeíled  to  run  up  to  lo  much  o-rea- 
ter  perfeftion  by  the  ufe  of  the  compafs;  and  it 
leems  to  have  been  little  advanced  thefe  laft  hundred 
veáis.  So  íar  have  we  been  from  improving  upon 
thoie  advantages  we  have  received  from  thelknow- 
ledge  of  the  ancients,  that,  lince  the  late  reíloration 
oí  jeaining  and  arts  among  us,  our  firft  flights  feem 
to^  have  been  the  higheít,  and  a  fudden  damp  to  have 
fallen  upon  our  wings,  which  has  hindered  lísfrom  ri- 
í*mg  a,üove  certain  heights.  The  arts  of  painting  and 
ítatuary  began  to  revive  with  learning  in  Europe,  and 
made  a  great  but  fhort  flight;  fo  as,  for  thefe  laft 
hundred  years,  we  have  not  had  one  maíter  in  either 
oí  them,  who  deferved  a  rank  with  thofe  that  flouriíhed 
in  that  íliort  period  after  they  began  among  us. 

It  were  too  great  a  mortification  to  think,  that  the 
fame  fate  has  happened  to  us,  even  in  our  modern 
learning,  as  if  the  growth  of  that,  as  well  as  of  na¬ 
tural  bodies,  had  lome  íliort  periods,  beyond  which  it 
could  not  reach,  and  after  which  it  muft  begin  to  de¬ 
cay.  it  faíls  in  one  country  or  one  age,  and  rifes 
again  in  others,  but  never  beyond  a  certain  pitch.  One 
man  or  one  country  at  a  certain  time  runs  a  great 
length  in  fome  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  lofes 
as  much  ground  in  others,  that  were  perhaps  as  ufe- 
ful  and  as  valuable.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  ca~ 
pacity  in  the  greateft  veffel,  and,  when  it  is  full,  if 
you  pour  in  ftill,  it  muft  run  out  fome  way  or  other, 
and  the  more  it  runs  out  on  one  fide,  the  lefs  runs 
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ttut  at  the  other:  fo  the  greateft  memory,  after  a 
certain  degree,  a$  it  learns  or  retains  more  oí  lome 
things  or  words,  lotes  and  forgets  as  much  of  others. 
The  largeíl  and  deepeft  reach  of  thought,  the  more 
it  purfues  fome  certain  fubje¿ts>  the  more  it  negledts 
others. 

Befides,  few  men  or  none  excel  in  all  faculties  of 
mind.  A  great  memory  may  fail  of  invention-,  both 
ni  ay  want  judgment  to  digeít  or  apply  what  they  re- 
member  or  invent.  Great  courage  may  want  caution ; 
great  prudence  may  want  vigour ;  yet  are  all  neceflary 
to  make  a  great  commander.  But  how  can  a  man. 
hope  to  excel  in  all  qualities,  when  fome  are  produced 
by  the  heat,  others  by  the  coldnefs  of  brain  and  tem- 
per  ?  The  abilities  of  man  muft  fall  íliort  on  one  fide 
or  other,  like  too  fcanty  a  blanket  when  you  are  a  bed, 
if  you  pulí  it  upon  your  íhoulders,  you  leave  your  feet 
bare;  if  you  thruft  it  down  upon  your  feet,  your 
íhoulders  are  uncovered* 

But  what  would  we  have,  unlefs  it  be  other  natures 
and  beings  than  God  Almighty  has  given  us?  The 
height  of  our  ftatures  may  be  fix  or  leven  feet,  and 
we  would  have  it  fixteen;  the  length  of  our  age  may 
reach  to  a  hundred  years,  and  we  would  have  it  a  thou- 
fand.  We  are  born  to  grovel  upon  the  earth,  and  we 
would  fain  foar  up  to  the  ílcies.  We  cannot  compre- 
hend  the  growth  of  a  kernel  or  feed,  the  frame  of  an 
ant  or  bee;  we  are  amazed  at  the  wifdom  of  the  one 
and  induftry  of  the  other;  and  yet  we  will  know  the 
fubftance,  the  figure,  thecourfes,  the  infiuences  of  all 
thofe  glorious  celeftial  bodies,  and  the  end  for  which 
they  were  made:  v/e  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account 
how  thunder  and  lightning  (that  great  artillery  of  God 
Almighty)  is  produced ;  and  v/e  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  voice  of  a  man  is  framed,  that  poor  little 
noife  we  make  every  time  we  fpeak.  The  motion  of 
the  fun  is  plain  and  evident  to  lome  aílronomers^  and 
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of  thc  earth  to  others  yet  we  none  of  us  know  whích 
of  thcm  moves,  and  meet  with  many  feeming  impof- 
fibilities  in  both,  and  beyond  the  fathom  of  human 
reafon  or  comprehenfion.  Nay,  we  do  not  fo  much 
as  know  what  motion  is,  ñor  how  a  ífone  moves  from 
our  hand,  when  we  throw  it  crofs  the  ftreet.  Of  all 
theíe  that  moft  ancient  and  divine  writer  ^ívcs  the  beíh 
account  in  that  fliort  ladre,  “  Vain  man  would  fain 
“  be  wife,  when  he  is  born  like  a  wild  afs’s  colt.” 

But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater  than  his 
ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  fup- 
plies  by  fufficiency.  '  When  he  has  looked  about  him 
as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  lo  be 
feen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean ;  when  he  has  íliot  his  beft,  he 
is  fure,  none  ever  did  ñor  ever  can  íhoot  better  or  be¬ 
yond  it.  His  own  reafon  is  the  certain  meafure  of 
truth,  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  poffible  in  na- 
ture;  though  his  mind  and  his  thoughts  change  every 
feven  years,  as  well  as  his  ftrength  and  his  tatures ; 
nay,  though  his  opinions  change  every  week  or  every 
day,  yet  he  is  fure,  or  at  leaft  confident,  that  his  pre- 
lent  thoughts  and  conclufions  are  juíl  and  true,  and 
cannot  be  deceived :  and,  among  all  the  miferies  to 
which  mankind  is  born  and  fubje&ed  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  he  has  this  one  felicity  to  comfort 
and  fupport  him,  that  in  all  ages,  in  all  things,  every 
man  is  always  in  the  right.  A  boy  at  fifteen  is  wifer 
than  his  father  at  forty,  the  meaneft  fubjeft  than  his 
prince  or  governors ;  and  the  modern  fcholars,  be- 
caufe  they  have,  for  a  hundred  years  paff,  learned  their 
lefion  pretty  well,  are  much  more  knovving  than  the 
ancients  their  mafters. 

But  let  it  be  fo,  and  proved  by  good  reafons,  is  it 
fo  by  experience  too  ?  Have  the  ftudies,  the  writings, 
the  produftions  of  Greíham  college,  or  the  late  aca- 
demies  of  París,  outíhined  or  eclipíed  the  Lycaeum  of 
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Plato,  the  academy  of  Ariftotle,  the  ftoa  of  Zeno,  the 
garden  of  Epicurus  ?  Has  Harvey  outdone  Hippocra- 
tes;  or  Wilkins,  Archimedes  ?  Are  d  Avila  s  and 
Strada’s  hiftories  beyond  thol’e  of  Herodotus  an 
Livy?  Are  Sleyden’s  commentaries  beyond  thole  ot 
Caefar  ?  The  flights  of  Boileau  above  thole  of  Virgil , 
all  this  muft  be  allowed,  I  will  then  yield  Gondibert 
to  have  excelled  Homer,  as  is  pretended ;  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  French  poetry,  all  that  ot  the  ancients.  And 
yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  as  reaionably  faid,  that  the 
plays  in  Moorfields  are  beyond  the  Olympic  games;  a 
Welíhor  Iriíh  harp  excels  thofe  of  Orpheus  and  Arion ; 
the  pyramid  in  London,  thofe  of  Memphis ;  and  the 
French  conquefts  in  Flanders  are  greater  than  thofe  of 
Alexander  and  Caefar,  as  their  opera  s  and  panegyrics 
would  make  us  believe. 

But  the  confideration  of  poetry  ought  to  be  a  fub- 
je6l  by  itfelf.  For  the  books  we  have  in  profe,  do  any 
of  the  modern  we  converfe  with  appear  of  fuch  a  fpi- 
rit  and  forcé,  as  if  they  would  Uve  longer  than  the  an¬ 
cient  have  done?  If  our  wit  and  eloquence,  our 
knowledge  or  inventions,  would  deferve  it ;  yet  our 
languages  would  not :  there  is  no  hope  of  their  laft- 
ing  long,  ñor  of  any  thing  in  them ;  they  chango 
every  hundred  years  fo  as  to  be  hardly  known  íor  the 
fame,  or  any  thing  of  the  former  ftyles  to  be  endured 
by  the  latter;  fo  as  they  can  no  more  laft  like  the  an¬ 
cients,  than  excellent  carvings  in  wood,  like  thofe  in 
marble  or  brafs. 

The  three  modern  tongues  moft  efteemed  are  Ita- 
lian  Spanifh,  and  French;  all  imperfeft  dialefts  of 
the  noble  Román ;  firft  mingled  and  corrupted  with 
the  harfh  words  and  terminations  of  thofe  many  dif- 
ferent  and  barbarous  nations,  by  whofe  invafions  and 
excurfions  the  Román  empire  was  long  infefted :  they 
were  afterwards  made  up  into  thefe  feveral  languages 
í>y  long  and  popular  ufe,  out  of  thofe  ruins  and  cor* 
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ruptions  of  Latín,  and  the  prevailing  languao-cs  of 
thofe  nations  to  which  thefe  feveral  provinces  &came 
in  time  to  be  moft  and  longeft  fubjeéled  (as  the  Goths 
and  Moors  in  Spain,  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in  Italy, 
the  ¿  ranks  in  Gaul)  beíides  a  mingle  of  thole  tonques 
which  vvere  original  to  Gaul  and  to  Spain,  before°the 
Román  conqueíls  and  eftabliíhments  there.  Of  thefe, 
theiemay  be  lome  remainders  inBifcay  or  the  Aíturias ; 
but  I  doubt,  whether  there  be  any  of  the  oíd  Gallic  in 
trance,  the  fubjeclion  there  having  been  more  univer- 
ial,  both  to  the  Romans  and  Franks.  But  í  do  not 
imcl  the  mountamous  parts  011  thenorth  of  Spain  vvere 
ever  wholly  fubdued,  or  formerly  governed,  either  by 
the  Romans,  Goths,  or  Saracens,  no  more  than  Wales 
by  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Normans,  after  their  conqueíls: 
m  our  iíland,  which  has  preferved  the  ancient  Bifcayan 
and  Britiíh  more  entire,  than  any  native  tongue  of 
Pther  provinces,  where  the  Román  and  Gothic  or 
porthern  conqueíls  reached,  and  were  for  anv  time 
eílablifhed. 

y  -  e  • 

Ir  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how  imperfeft  copies  thefe 
modern  languages,  thus  compofed,  muft  needs  be  of 
lo  cxcellent  an  original,  being  patched  up  out  of  the 
ponceptions,  as  well  as  ibunds,  of  iuch  barbarous  or 
enflaved  people ;  whereas  the  Latin  was  framed  or 
cultivated  by  the  thoughts  and  ufes  of  the  nobleíl  11a- 
tion  that  appears  upon  any  record  of  ílory,  and  en- 
riched  only  by  the  fpoils  of  GreeceJ which  alone  could 
pretend  to  conteíl  itwith  them,  Itis  obvious  enough 
what  rapport  there  is,  and  muílever  be,  hetween  the 
thoughts  and  words,  the  conceptions  and  languages 
pr  every  countty,  and  how  great  a  difference  this  muft 
make  in  the  compariidn  and  excellence  of  books;  and 
how  eafy  and  juila  preference  it  muft  decree  to  thofe 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  befor$  any  of  the  modern 
languages. 

i  O  O 

It  may  perhaps  be  further  affirmed,  in  favour  of 
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the  ancients,  that  the  oldeít  books  we  have  are  ftill  in 
theirkind  the  beít.  The  two  moft  ancient  that  I  know 
ofin  profe,  among  thofe  we  cali  profane  authors,  are 
JEfop’s  Pables  and  Phalaris’s  Epiftles,  both  living  near 
the  fame  time,  which  was  that  oí  Cyrus  and  Pythago- 
ras.  As  the  firft  has  been  agreed  by  all  ages  lince  for 
the  greateíl  mafter  in  his  kind,  and  all  others  of  that 
fort  have  been  but  imitations  oí  his  original  •,  fo  I 
think  the  Epiílles  of  Phalaris  to  have  more  race, 
more  fpirit,  more  forcé  of  wit  and  genios,  than  any 
others  I  haveever  feen,  either  ancient  or  modern.  I 
know  feveral  learned  men  (or  that  ufually  pafs  for 
fuch,  under  the  ñame  of  critics)  have  not  eíteemed 
them  genuine,  and  Politian,  with  lome  others,  have  at- 
tributed  them  to  Luciana  but  I  think  he  muí!  have 
little  íkill  in  painting,  that  cannot  find  out  this  to  be 
an  original ;  fuch  diverfity  of  paffions,  upon  fuch  va- 
riety  of  aétions  and  paíTages  oí  liíe  and  government, 
fuch  freeaom  of  thought,  fuch  boldnefs  of  expreflion, 
fuch  bounty  to  his  friends,  fuch  lcorn  of  his  enemies, 
fuch  honour  of  learned  men,  fuch  eíleem  of  good, 
fuch  knowledge  of  life,  fuch  contempt  of  death,  with 
fuch  fiercenefs  of  nature  and  cruelty  of  revenge,  could 
never  be  reprefented  but  by  him  that  pofieffed  them ; 
and  I  eíleem  Ludan  to  have  been  no  more  capable  of 
writing,  than  of  acling  what  Phalaris  did.  In  all  one 
writ,  you  find  the  fcholar  or  the  fophift  *,  and  in  all 
the  other,  the  tyrant  and  the  commander. 

The  next  to  thefe,  in  time,  are  Herodotus,Thucydi- 
des,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Ariílotle*,  oí 
whom  I  íhall  fay  no  more,  than,  what  I  think  is  al- 
lowed  by  all,  that  they  are  in  their  feveral  kinds  ini¬ 
mitable.  So  are  Qefar,  Salluft,  and  Cicero,  in  theirs, 
yvho  are  the  ancientefi  of  the  Latin  (I  fpeak  ílill  oí 
profe)  unlefs  it  be  fome  little  of  oíd  Cato  upon  1  uític 
aíiairs. 

The  height  and  purity  of  the  Román  fiyle,  as  it  be- 
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gan  towards  the  time  of  Lucretius,  which  was  about 
that  of  the  Jugurthin  war;  fo  it  ended  about  that  of 
Tiberius ;  and  the  laft  ftrain  of  it  feems  to  have  been 
Velleins  Paterculus.  The  purity  of  the  Greek  lafted  a 
great  deal  longer,  and  mufl:  be  allowed  till  Trajan’s 
time,  when  Plutarch  wrote,  whofe  Greek  is  much 
more  eítimable  than  the  Latin  of  Tacitus  his  contem- 
porary.  After  this  laft,  I  know  none  that  deferves 
the  ñame  of  Latin,  in  comparifon  of  what  went  before 
them,  efpecially  in  the  Auguílan  age  ;  if  any,  itis  the 
little  treatiie  of  Minutius  Félix.  All  Latin  books  that 
we  have  tili  the  end  of  Trajan,  and  all  Greek  till  the 
end  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  have  a  true  and  very  efti- 
mable  valué  :  all  written  fince  that  time  feem  to  me 
to  have  little  more  than  what  comes  from  the  relation 
of  events  we  are  glad  to  know,  or  the  controverfy  of 
opinions  in  religión  or  laws,  wherein  the  bufy  world 
has  been  fo  much  employed. 

T.  he  great  wits  among  the  moderns  have  been,  in 
my  opinión,  and  in  their  feveral  kinds,  of  the  Italian, 
Boccace,  Machiavel,  and  Padre  Paolo-,  among  the 
Spaniards,  Cervantes  (vvhowrit  DonQuixote)and  Gue¬ 
vara;  among  the  French,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne; 
among  the  Engliíh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Sel- 
den:  I  mention  nothing  of  what  is  written  upon  the 
fubjedl:  of  divinity,  wherein  the  Spanifh  and  Engliíh 
pens  have  been  moft  converfant,  and  moft  exeelled. 
The  modern  French  are  Voiture,  Rochefaucault’s  Me- 
moirs,  Bufly’s  Amadis  de  Gaul,  with  feveral  other  lit¬ 
tle  relations  or  memoirs  that  have  run  this  age,  which 
are  very  pleafant  and  entertaining,  and  feem  to  have 
refined  the  French  language  to  a  degree  that  cannot 
be  well  exceeded.  I doubt  it  may  have  happened  there 
as  it  dees  in  all  works,  that  the  more  they  are  filed 
and  polifhed,  the  lefs  they  have  of  weight  and  of 
ñrength;  and  as  that  language  has  much  more  fine- 
r.eís  and  fmoothnefs  at  this  time,  fo  I  take  it  to  have 
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had  much  more  forcé,  fpirit,  and  compafs,  in  Mon- 
taigne’s  age.  < 

Since  thofe  accidents,  which  contributed  to  the  re- 
íloration  of  learning,  almoft  extinguiíhed  in  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  obferved  *,  it  will  be 
juít  to  mention  fome  that  may  have  hindered  the  ad- 
vancement  of  it,  in  proportion  to  what  might  have 
been  expeded  from  the  mighty  growth  and  progrefs 
made  in  the  firft  age  after  its  recovery.  One  great 
reafon  may  have  been,  that,  very  foon  after  the  entry 
of  learning  upon  the  fcene  of  Chriftendom,  another  was 
made,  by  many  of  the  new-learned  men,  into  the  en¬ 
quiñes  and  conteíls  about  matters  of  religión  *,  the 
manners,  and  maxims,  and  inftitutions  introduced  by 
the  clergy  for  feven  or  eight  centuries  paft ;  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  tradition;  of  popes  and 
of  councils  ;  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  of  thedatter 
fchoolmen  and  cafuifts-,  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
power.  Thehumourof  travelhng  into  all  thefe  myfti- 
cal  or  entangled  matters,  mingling  with  the  intereíls 
and  paffions  of  princes  and  of  parties,  and  thereby 
heightened  or  inflamed,  produced  infinite  difputes, 
raifed  violent  heats  throughout  all  parts  of  Chriftendom, 
and  foon  ended  in  many  defeétions  or  reformations 
from  the  Román  church,  and  in  feveral  new  inftitu- 
tions,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  in  divers  countries ; 
which  have  been  fince  rooted  and  eftabliíhed  in  almoít 
all  the  north-weft  parts.  The  endlefs  difputes  andli- 
tigious  quarrels  upon  all  thefe  fubjeóts,  favoured  and 
encouraged  by  the  interefts  of  the  feveral  princes  en- 
gaged  in  them,  either  took  up  wholly,  or  generally 
employed,  the  thoughts,  the  ftudies,  the  applications, 
the  endeavours  of  all  or  rpoft  of  the  fineft  wits,  the 
deepeft  fcholars,  and  the  moft  learned  writers  that  the 
age  produced.  Many  excellent  fpirits,  and  the  moft 
penetrating  genii,  that  might  have  made  admirable 
pjogreíTes  and  advances  in  many  other  fciences,  were 
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funk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  abyfs  of  difputes  abont 
matters  of  religión,  without  ever  turning  their  looks 
or  thoughts  any  other  way.  To  thefe  dilputes  of  the 
pen  fucceeded  thofe  of  the  fword ;  and  the  ambition 
of  great  princes  and  miniílers,  mingled  with  the 
zeal,  or  covered  with  the  pretences  of  religión,  has 
for  a  hundred  years  paft  infefted  Chriftendom  with  al- 
moft  a  perpetual  courfe  or  fucceffion,  either  of  civil  or 
of  foreign  wars;  the  noife  anddiforders  whereofhave 
been  ever  the  moft  capital  enemies  of  the  Mufes,  who 
arefeated,  by  the  ancient  fables,  lipón  the  top  of  Par- 
nafius,  that  is,  in  a  place  of  fafety  and  of  quiet  from 
the  reach  of  all  noifes  and  diíturbances  of  the  repions 
below. 

Another  circumítance  that  may  have  hindered  the 
advancement  of  learning,  has  been  a  want  or  decay  of 
favour  in  great  kings  and  princes,  to  encourage  or 
applaud  it.  Upon  the  firft  return  or  recovery  of  this 
fair  ílranger  among  us,  all  were  fond  of  feeing  her, 
apt  to  applaud  her :  íhe  was  lodged  in  palaces  inílead 
of  cells*,  and  the  greateft  kings  and  princes  of  the  age 
took  either  a  pleafure  in  courting  her,  or  a  vanity  in 
admiring  her,  and  in  favouring  all  her  train.  The 
courts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  of  England,  of  France, 
of  popes,  and  of  emperors,  thought  themfelves  ho- 
noured  and  adorned  by  the  number  and  qualities  of 
learned  men,  and  by  all  the  improvements  of  fciences 
and  arts,  wherein  they  excelied.  They  were  invited 
from  all  parts  for  the  ufe  and  entertainment  of  kings, 
for  the  education  and  inftrudlion  of  young  princes, 
for  advice  and  aífiftance  to  the  greateft  miniílers  ^  and 
in  fhort,  the  favour  of  learning  was  the  humour  and 
mode  of  the  age.  Francis  í.  Charles  V.  and  Henry 
VIII.  (thofe  three  great  rivals)  agreed  in  this,  though 
in  nothing  elfe.  Many  nobles  purfued  this  vein  with 
great  application  and  fuccefs ;  among  whom,  Picus  de 
Mirandula,  a  fovereign  prince  in  Italy,  might  have 
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proved  a  prodigy  of  learning,  if  his  íludies  and  lifc 
had  lafted  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  ancients :  for  I  think 
all  of  them,  that  writ  much  of  what  we  have  now  re- 
maining,  lived  oíd,  whereas  he  died  about  three-and- 
thirty,  and  left  the  world  in  admiration  of  fo  much 
knowledge  in  fo  much  youth.  Since  thofe  reigns  I 
have  not  obferved,  in  our  modern  ítory,  any  great 
princes  much  celebrated  for  their  favour  of  learning, 
further  than  to  ferve  their  turns,  to juílify  their  preten- 
fions  and  quarrels,  or  flatter  their  fuccefies.  The  ho- 
nour  of  princes  has,  of  late,  ftruck  fail  to  their  in- 
tereíls ;  whereas  of  oíd,  their  intereíls,  greatnefs,  and 
conquefts  were  all  dedicated  to  their  glory  and  fame. 

How  much  the  íludies  and  labours  of  learned  men 
muíl  have  been  damped,  for  want  of  this  influence 
and  kind  afpeél  of  princes,  may  be  beft  conjeólured 
from  what  happened  on  the  ccntrary  about  the  Au- 
guílan  age,  when  the  learning  of  Rome  was  at  its 
height,and  perhapsowed  itinfomedegret  totlie  bounty 
and  patronage  of  that  emperor,  ^nd  Mascenas  his 
favourite,  as  well  as  to  the  felicity  of  the  empire,  and 
tranquillity  of  the  age. 

The  humour  of  avarice  and  greedintís  of  wealth 
have  been  ever,  and  in  all  countries  where  iilver  and 
gold  have  been  in  price  and  of  current  ufe ;  but  if  it 
be  true  in  particular  men,  that  as  riches  increafe,  the 
defire  of  them  do  fo  too,  may  it  not  be  true  of  the 
general  vein  and  humour  of  ages  ?  May  they  not  have 
turned  more  to  this  purfuit  of  infatiable  gains,  fmce 
the  difcoveries  and  plantations  of  the  Weít-índies,  and 
thofe  vaft  treaíures  that  have  flowed  into  thefe  weítern 
parts  ofEurope  almoft  everyyear,and  withfuch  mighty 
tides  for  fo  long  a  courfe  of  time  ?  "Where  few  are 
rich,  few  care  for  it where  many  are  fo,  many  de- 
fire  it-,  and  moíl  in  time  begin  to  think  it  neceifary. 
Where  this  opinión  grows  generally  in  a  country,  the 
temples  of  honour  are  foon  pulled  down,  and  all  men’s 
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facrifices  are  made  to  thofe  of  fortune,  the  foldier  as 
well  as  merchant,  the  fcholar  as  well  the  plongh- 
man,  the  divine  and  the  ftateífnan,  as  well  as  the 
lawyer  and  phyñcian. 

Now  I  think  that  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the 
world,  than  that  honour  is  a  much  ftronger  principie 
both  of  adtion  and  invention,  than  gain  can  ever  be : 
that  all  the  great  and  noble  produftions  of  wit  and 
of  courage  have  been  infpired  and  exalted  by  that 
alone :  that  the  charming  flights  and  labours  of  poets, 
the  deep  fpeculations  and  ftudies  of  philofophers,  the 
conquefts  of  emperors  and  atchievements  of  heroes, 
have  all  flowed  from  this  one  fource  of  honour  and 
famc.  The  laíl  farewell  that  Horace  takes  of  his  lyric 
poems,  Epicurus  of  his  inventions  in  philofophy,  Au- 
guílus  of  his  empire  and  government,  are  all  of  the 
fame  ftrain ;  and  as  their  lives  were  entertained,  fo 
their  age  was  relieved,  and  their  deaths  foftened  by 
the  profpedt  of  lying  down  upon  the  bed  of  fame. 

Avarice  is,  on  the  other  fide,  of  all  pafiions  the 
moft  fordid,  the  moft  clogged  and  covered  with  dirt 
and  with  drofs,  fo  that  it  cannot  raiíe  its  wings  beyond 
the  fmell  of  theearth :  it  is  the  pay  of  common  foldiers, 
as  honour  is  of  commanders-,  and  yet,  among  thofe 
themfelves,  none  ever  went  ío  far  upon  the  hopes  of 
prey  or  of  fpoils,  as  thofe  that  have  been  fpirited  by 
honour  or  religión.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  learn- 
ing  has  been  fo  little  advanced  fince  it  grew  to  be  mer- 
.cenary,  and  the  progrefs  of  it  has  been  fettered  by  the 
cares  of  the  world,  and  difturbed  by  the  delires  of  be- 
ing  rich,  or  the  fears  of  being  poor  •,  from  all  which, 
the  ancient  philofophers,  the  Brachmans  of  India,  the 
Chaldean  Magi,  and  Egyptianprieftsweredifentangled 
and  free. 

But  the  laft  maim  given  to  learning  has  been  by 
the  fcorn  of  pedantry,  which  the  íhallow,  the  fuppr- 
ficial,  and  the  fuíhcient  among  icholars  ftrfb  drew  upon 
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themfelves,  and  very  juftly,  by  pretending  to  more 
than  they  had,  or  to  more  efteetn  than  what  they 
could  deferve,  by  broaching  it  in  all  places,  at  all 
times,  upon  all  occafions,  and  by  living  fo  much 
among  themfelves,  or  in  their  clofets  and  cells,  as  to 
make  them  unfit  for  all  other  buíinefs,  and  ridiculous 
in  all  other  converfations.  As  an  infedtion  that  rifes 
in  a  town,  firít  falls  upon  children  or  weak  conftitu- 
tions,  or  thole  that  are  fubjeót  to  other  difeafes,  but, 
fpreading  further  by  dcgrees,  feizes  upon  the  moft 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  ftrong;  and  when  the  conta¬ 
gión  grows  very  general,  all  the  neighbours  avoid  Corn¬ 
ing  into  the  town,  or  are  afraid  of  thofe  that  are  well 
among  them,  as  much  as  of  thofe  that  are  fick :  juft 
fo  it  fared  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning  ;^fome 
poor  weak  conftitutions  were  firft  infefted  with  pe- 
dantry ;  the  contagión  fpread,  in  time,  uponfome  that 
were  ílronger ;  foreigners,  that  heard  there  was  a 
plague  in  the  country,  grew  afraid  to  come  there,  and 
avoided  the  commerce  of  the  found,  as  well  as  of  the 
dileafed.  This  diílike  or  apprehenfion  turned,  líke  ali 
fear,  to  hatred,  and  hatred  to  fcorn.  The  reft  of  the 
neighbours  began  firft  to  railatpedants,  then  to  ridicule 
them:  the  learned  began  to  fear  the  fame  fate,  and 
that  the  pigeons  fhould  be  taken  for  daws,  becaufe 
they  were  all  in  a  flock ;  and  becaufe  the  pooreft  and 
meaneft  of  their  company  were  proud,  the  beft  and 
the  richeft  began  to  be  aíhamed. 

Aningenious  Spaniard  at  Brulfels  would  needs  have 
it,  that  the  hiftoryof  Don  Quixote  had  ruined  the  Spa- 
niíh  monarchy ;  for,  before  that  time,  love  and  va- 
lour  were  all  romance  among  them ;  every  youno-  ca- 
valier  that  entered  the  feene  dedicated  the  fervices 
of  his  life  to  his  honour  firft,  and  then  to  his  mif- 
trefs.  They  lived  and  died  in  this  romantic  vein  ;  and 
the  oíd  duke  of  Alva,  in  his  laft  Portugal  expedkion 
izad  a  young  miftrels,  to  whom  the  gíory  of  that  a  ti 
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chievement  was  devoted,  by  which  he  hoped  to  valué 
himfelf,  inílead  of  thofe  qualities  he  had  loft  with  his 
youth.  After  Don  Quixote  appeared,  and  with  that 
inimitable  wit  and  humour  turned  all  this  romantic 
honour  and  love  into  ridicule,  the  Spaniards,  he  faid, 
began  to  grow  aíhamed  of  both,  and  to  laugh  at 
íighting  and  loving,  or  at  leaft  otherwile  than  to  pur- 
iue  their  fortune,  or  fatisfy  their  luft  *,  and  the  coníe- 
quences  of  this,  both  upon  their  bodies  and  their 
minds,  this  Spaniard  would  needs  have  pafs  for  a 
great  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  Spain,  or  of  its  greatnefs 
and  power, 

Whatever  effeét  the  ridicule  of  knight  errantry 
might  have  had  upon  that  monarchy,  I  believe  that  of 
pedantry  has  had  a  very  ill  one  upon  the  common- 
wealth  of  learning  ^  and  I  wiíh  the  vein  of  ridiculing 
all  that  is  ferious  and  good,  all  honour  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  learning  and  piety,  may  have  no  worfe  effe&s 
on  any  other  ítate :  it  is  the  itch  of  our  age  and  cli- 
mate,  and  has  over-run  both  the  court  and  the  ftage  •, 
enters  a  houfe  of  lords  and  commons,  as  boldly  as  a 
coffee-houfe,  debates  of  council  as  well  as  private 
converfation  *,  and  I  have  known  in  my  life  more 
than  one  or  two  minifters  of  ítate,  that  would  rather 
have  faid  a  witty  thing  than  done  a  wife  one  y  and 
made  the  company  laugh,  rather  than  the  kingdom  re- 
joice.  But  this  is  enough  to  excufe  the  imperfe&ions 
of  learning  in  our  age,  and  to  cenfure  the  fufficiency  of 
fome  of  the  learned  :  and  this  íinall  piece  of  juftice  I 
have  done  the  ancients,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  taken,  any 
more  than  it  is  meant,  for  any  injury  to  the  moderns, 
1  íliall  conclude  with  a  faying  of  Alphonfus  (fuma- 
med  the  Wife)  king  of  Arragon: 

“  Thatamong  fomanythings  as  areby  menpoffefled 
4C  or  purfued  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  all  the  reít  are 
baubles,  befides  oldwood  to  burn,old  wine  tQ  drink, 

oíd  friends  to  converfe  withj  and  oíd  books  to  read.w 
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IHav  e  been  indnced,  by  feveral  motives,  to  take  a 
further  furvey  of  the  controverfy  arifen  of  late 
years  concerning  the  excellenceof  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  learning.  Firft,  the common  intereftof  learning  i» 
general,  andparticularly  in  our  univerfities ;  andto  pre- 
vent  the  difcouragment  offcholars,  in  all  degrees,  from 
reading  the  ancient  authors,  whomuftbeacknowledged 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  all  modern  learning» 
whatever  the  fuperílruftures  may  have  been.  Next» 
a  juft  indignation  at  the  infolence  of  the  modern  ad¬ 
vócate;;,  in  defaming  thofe  heroes  among  the  ancients, 
whoíememory  has  beenlacred  and  admired  forfomany 
ages ;  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Pythagoras,  Democritus» 
&c.  '1  his,  I  confefs,  gave  me  the  fame  kind  of  hor¬ 

ror  I  íhould  have  had  in  feeing  fome  young  barbarous 
Goths  or  V andals  breaking  or  defacing  the  admirable 
ílatues  oí  thofe  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
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which  had  fo  long  preferved  their  memories  honourectj 
and  almoft  adored  for  fo  many  generations. 

My  laft  motive  was,  to  vindícate  the  credit  of  our 
nation,  as  others  ha  ve  done  that  of  the  French,  from : 
the  imputation  of  this  injuftice  and  prefumption  that 
the  modern  advocares  have  ufed  in  this  cafe.  For 
which  end  it  will  be  neceífary  to  relate  the  whole  fíate 
of  this  controverfy. 

It  is  by  themfelves  confeífed,  that,  till  the  new  phi- 
lofophy  had  gotten  ground  in  thefe  parís  of  the  world, 
which  is  about  fifty  or  fixty  years  date,  there  were  but 
few  thatever  pretended  to  exceed  or  equal  the  ancients  •, 
thofe  that  did  were  only  fome  phyficians,  as  Paracelfus 
and  his  difciples,  who  introduced  new  notions  in  phy- 
fic  and  new  methods  of  praftice,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Galenical ;  and  this  chiefly  from  Chemical  medicines 
or  operations.  But  thefe  were  not  able  to  maintain 
their  pretence  long ;  the  credit  of  their  cures,  as  well 
as  their  reafoDS,  foon  decay ing  with  the  novelty  of 
them,  which  had  given  them  vogue  at  firft. 

Des  Cartes  was  the  next  that  would  be  thought  to 
excel  the  ancients  by  a  knew  fcheme  or  body  of  philo- 
fophy,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  he  had  a  mind  to 
impofe  upon  the  world,  as  Noílradatnus  did  his  pro- 
phecies,  only  for  their  own  amufement  and  without 
either  of  them  believing  any  of  it  themfelves :  for  Des 
Cartes,  among  his  friends,  always  called  his  philofo- 
phy  his  romance  ;  which  makes  it  as  pleafant  to  hear 
youno'  fcholars  poffened  with  all  his  notions,  as  to  fee 
boys  taking  Amadis,  and  the  Mirror  ofknighthood,  for 

true  ftories. 

The  next  that  fet  up  for  the  excellency  of  the  new 
learnino-  above  the  oíd,  were  fome  of  Grefliam  college, 
after  the  inftitudon  of  that  fociety  by  King  Charles  II. 
Thefe  began  early  to  debate  and  purfue  this  pretence, 
and  were  followed  by  the  French  academy,  who  took 
up  the  controverfy  more  at  large,  and  defcended  to| 
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ñiany  partículars  :  Monfieur  Ponteadle  gave  the  aca- 
.demy  the  preference  in  poetry  and  oratory,  as  wdl  as 
ifi- philofophy  and  mathematics ;  and  monfieur  Pe- 
rault,  in  painting  and  archite&ure,  as  wdl  as  oratory 
and  poetry ;  fetting  up  the  billiop  of  Meaux  againít 
Peí  iclcs  and  1  hucydides  ;  the  biíliop  of  Nimes  againít 
Ifoci  ates  ;  I'.  Bourdoloue  againít  Nicias  ;  Balíac  againít 
Cicero;  v oiture againít Pliny ;  Boileau againít ldorace; 

and  Corneille  againít  aíl  the  ancient  and  famcus  drama- 
tic  poets. 

About  fiveor  fix  years  ago,  thefe  modern  prctences 
were  oppoíed  in  an  Eflayupon  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
|ng:  and  the  Miícellanea  (whereof  that  eíTay  was  a  part) 
bemg  tranfiated  into  French,  the  members  of  that  aca- 
ciemy  were  fo  concerned  and  alhamed,  that  a  íttanner 
Jhould  lay  iuch  an  infamy  upon  íome  of  their  íociety, 
as  want  cf  reverence  for  the  ancients,  and  the  prefump- 
tioa  of  preferring  the  moderns  before  them,  that  they 
fell  into  great  indignation  againít  the  few  crimináis 
ámong  them ;  they  began  to  pelt  them  with  fatires  and 
cpigrams  m  wntihg,  and  with  bitter  ralleries  in  their 
uifcourfes  and  converfations ;  and  led  them  fucii  a  lite, 
that  they  ^  ibón  grew  weasy  of  their  new-fangled  opi- 
nions  ■,  which  had  perhaps  been  taken  up  at  firit  oniy 

to  make  theii  court,  and  at  íecond  hand  to  fíatter  thofb 
who  fiattered  their  king. 

Upon  the  Mifccllanea  s  firit  printing  Ln  Paris,  mon¬ 
fieur  Boileau  made  chis  íliort  fatire. 

Quelqu’un  vint  l’autrejourfeplaindre  auDieu  des  vers 
s  Qi1  en  certain  Iieu  de  l’univers 
L’on  traite  d’auteurs  froids,  de  poetes  íteriFs 
Les  Homeres  &  les  Virgiles" 

“  Cela  ne  fauroit  étre,  Fon  fe  moque  de  vous,” 
Repnt  Apoílon  en  courroux  : 
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O11  pcut-on  aváncer  une  teile  infamie  ? 

“  Eíl-cechez  les  Hurons,  chez  les  Topinambous  V* 
C’eft  a  París.  C'eft  done  á  Y  Hópital  de  fous  •, 
Non,  c’eft  au  Lcuvre  en  pieine  Academie. 

Upon  the  fame  eccafion,  and  about  the  fame  ¿rae, 
moníieur  Racine  inade  this  other,  which  more  parti- 
cularly  touched  monfieur  Perraulq  as  the  firft  did 
monñeur  Fontenelle. 

D’oíi  vient,  que  Cicerón,  Platón,  Virgile,  Homere, 
Et  teus  ces  grands  auteurs  que  l’univers  revere, 
Traduits  en  Vos  écrits  nous  paroilTent  fi  fots, 
Perrault  ?  C'eíl  qu’en  prétant  a  ces  éfprits  fublimes, 
V os  fafons  de  par ler,  vos  baíleífes,  vos  rymes, 
Vous  les  fais  toüs  paroítre  des  Perraults. 


Some  of  the  Frenen  academy  took  the  care  to  fend 
thefe,  and  cther  fuch  pieces,  into  England  and  other 
countries,  to  clear  their  reputación  from  the  ílander 
dravríi  upon  them  by  two  cr  three  cf  their  body  •,  and 
treated  the  reverence  cf  the  ancients  as  fomething  fa- 
crecl,  and  the  want  of  it  as  barbarcus  and  Drofane. 

Monfieur  Perrault,  to  eicape  the  reír  of  this  florín, 
foon  changed  his  party,  profeíiing  it  upon  all  occafions  y 
and  to  íhew  the  truth  of  his  converfion,  publiíhed 
among  other  fmall  pieces  the  dialogue  in  Homer  be- 
tween  Heólor  and  Andró  mache,  which  he  liad  tranílated 
into  French,  and  prefented  to  the  academy  March  the 
3d,  1693,  aftera  Ipeech  made  them  upon  this  fubjeót, 
wherein  are  thefe  lines,  bcth  the  verfes  and  the  fpeech 
being  fin  ce  printed  together. 

“  Whatever  care  1  have  taken  to  praife  Homer  upon 
<c  all  occafions,  and  to  acknowledne  him  for  the  moft 
excellent,  the  vafceft,  and  the  nobleft  genius  that 
has  ever  been  in  poefy,  yet,  becaufe  I  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  remarking  fome  defaults  in  his  works, 
men  have  rifen  up  againíl  me,  as  if  i  had  committed 

w  fome 
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lome  high  treafon-,  and  that  which  ought  to  liave 
“  been  regarded  but  as  the  parí  of  a  grammarian,  has 
“  been  taken  up  as  an  audacious  enterprize,  which 
“  deferved  all  the  fcorn  and  indignation  of  ParnaíTus. 

“  Now,  that  1  may  not  be  believed  to  llave  ib  ill  a 
íe  talle,  as  to  be  infenfible  of  the  beauties  of  this  ex- 
“  cellent  poet,  and  to  admire  what  is  admirable  in 
“  him,  I  have  tranilated  one  of  the  fineft  pailages  of 
“  his  Iliads.  í  thought,  if  the  protéftations  I  have  fo 
“  often  made  to  honour  the  author  of  this  poem  could 
“  not.  perfuade  the  World,  yet  this  tranflation  might 
“  do  it,  fince  it  is  certain  that  one  would  not  take  the 
“  pains  to  tranílate  into  Frenchapiece  of Greeek  poefy, 
“  unlefs  one  extremely  efteemed  it.” 

By  this  it  appears  with  what  indignation  and  fcorn 
this  new  opinión  of  our  modern  admirers  has  been  ufed 
in  France,  and  how  penitent  a  recan tation  monfieur 
Perrault  thought  nt  to  make  for  his  former  errors;  fo 
as  thofe,  who  have  fince  followed  and  defended  him  or 
his  firíl  opinions,  feem  to  have  been  decoyed  into  the 
net  by  another  duck,  that  flew  away  as  foon  as  they 
were  caught.  Therefore  the  late  objedions  againít  that 
eíTay,  and  in  favour  of  the  moderns,  feem  to  have 
been  writ  without  any  inteliigence  of  what  pafied  at 
París  before  or  about  that  time,  having  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  be  deferted  in  France,  and  not  countenanced 
that  I  know  of  in  England.  For  the  ¡earned  author  of 
the  Antediluvian  World,  though  moft  concerned  in  that 
eíTay  upon  this  fubjed,  has  been  fo  far  from  defending 
this  newaffertion,  that  lie  has  fince  publiíhed  his  Achte- 
ologias,  and  therein  íliewn  both  his  great  knowledge 
and  efteem  of  the  ancient  learning,  and  proved  there- 
by,  that  whoever  knows  it  muid  efteem  it  •,  and  left 
fuch  modern  advocates  for  an  evidence  of  the  contrary, 
that  whoever  deipifes  it,  in  comparifon  of  the  new, 
does  not  know  it. 
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Tlie  modern  advocates,  to  deftrcy  the  monuments 
of  ancipnt  learning,  firft  think  itnecefíaryto  íhewwhat 
mean  contemptible  men  were  the  founders  of  it,  and 

faíl  foul  upon  Pythagoras,  the  feven  fages,  Empedocles, 
and  Democritus. 

For  Pythagoras,  they  are  ib  graeious  as  to  give  him 
quaiter,  and  ailow  him  to  be  a  v/iíer  man  than 
tile  fools  among  \vhom  he  lived,  in  an  ignorant  a.o'e 
and  country :  in  fhort,  they  are  contení  he'íhould  pafs 
ior  a  lawgiver,  but  by  no  means  for  a  philofopher* 
Now  the  good  judgment  íhewn  in  this  wife  cenfure  of 
fo  great  a  man,  will  eafily  appear  to  aii  that  know  him. 
Pythagoras  veas  indeed  deíired  to  frame  the  inftitutions 
cf  a  civil  date  in  a  fmall  town  of  Italy  where  he  lived, 
but  that  he  liad  the  misfortune  to  perifh  by  a  fedition 
in  the  government  he  had  formed;  fo  that  there  re-’ 
mam  no  records  cr  traces  of  any  of  his  civil  inftitu¬ 
tions;  whereas,  on  the  other  íide,  he  has  in  all  ages, 
from  his  own  tul  our  time,  by  all  learned  nations  and 
perions,  even  Chníhans  as  well  as  Pagans,  been 
efteemed  the  prince  cf  philofophers,  and  "to  nave  ex- 
celled  in  all  natural  and  moral  knowledge  as  well  as 
civil  and  mathematical :  from  him  Sócrates  derived 
the  principies  of  virtue  and  morality,  as  well  as  Plato 
both  thefe,  and  moft  of  his  natural  fpeculations.  Ñor 
was  the  mernory  of  any  other  philofopher  fo  adored  by 
all  his  followers ;  ñor  any  of  their  inftruftions  fo  fue-, 
cefsful  in  forming  the  lives  of  the  moft  excellent  men, 
whereof  three  were  bred  up  together  under  a  Pytha- 
gorean  philofopher  at  Thebes,  who  are  not  excelled 
by  any  others  of  their  own,  ñor  perhaps  fucceeding 
ages ;  which  were  Epaminondas,  Peíopidas,  and  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Macedón. 

.  1  o  dife  redi  t  all  the  fountams  from  which  Pythago¬ 
ras  is  faid  to  have  drawn  his  admirable  knowledge, 
they  cannot  gneis  towhat  purpofe  hefhould  have  gone 
to .  Delphos,  no r  that  Apolio’s  priefteffes  there  fhould 
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have  been  famous  for  difcovering  fecrets  in  natural  or 
mathematical  matters,  or  moral  truths.  In  this  they 
difcover  their  deep  knowledge  of  antiquity,  taking 
the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  have  been  managed  by  lome 
írantic  or  fanatic  wenches ;  whcreas  the  Pythia’s  there 
were  only  engines  managed  by  the  priefts  of  Delphos, 
who,  like  thofe  of  Egypt,  were  a  college  or  fociety  of 
wife  and  learned  men  in  all  forts  of  fciences,  tliough 
the  ule  of  them  was  in  a  manner  wholly  applied  to  the 
honour  and  fervice  of  their  oracle.  And  we  may 
gneis  at  the  reft  by  the  laft  high-prieít  we  know  of  at 
Delphos,  I  mean  Plutarch,  the  beft  and  moft  learned 
man  ot  his  age,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  writings  he  has 
lert.  Ñor  could  it  have  been  without  the  fage  coun- 
íels,  the  wife  aníwers,  or  ingenious  and  ambiguous  eva- 
fions  of  thefe  Delphic  priefts,  that  the  credit  of  that 
oracle  íhoulcl  have  continued  for  lo  long  a  courfe  of 
time,  as  from  the  age  of  the  Argonauts  (and  how  much 
before  no  man  knov/s)  to  the  latter  end  at  leaíl  of  Tra- 
jarfs  reign,  wherein  Plutarch  writ:  and  how  great  the 
credit  was,  wherein  that  oracle  was  preferved  by  the 
v/ife  conduce  of  tneir  pnefts,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
vaft  riches  which  were  there  heaped  up  from  the  oífer- 
ings  of^all  the  Grecian,  and  fo  rnany  diftant  nations# 
For  beiore  the  feizure  madebf  the  temple  of  Delphos 
by  the  Phoceans,  they  were  reported  by  lome  ancient 
authors  to  have  been  as  great  as  thofe  which  Alexan- 
der  found  in  the  palaces  and  treafuries  of  the  kinvs  of 
Perña  •,  and  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Phoceans,  to  pay 
their  armies  in  the  facred  war,  macíe  bola  at  once 
with  Fien  a  part  of  thofe  treafures  as  amounted  to  above 
ten  thoufand  talents. 

#  \  hi^ve  been  fome times  apt  to  think,  from  the  pro- 
cligious  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  ftorms,  by 
which  this  temple  is  íaid,  in  the  beft  ancient  authors, 
to  have  been  defended  from  the  Perfians  and  the  Gauls, 
that' the  priefts  of  Delphos  had  fome  admirable  know- 
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ledge  of  that  kind  which  was  called  magical ;  or  tha? 
í'hey  knew  the  ufe  and  forcé  of  gun-powder  fo  many 
ages  lince,  and  referved  it,  as  tliey  did  the  effcds  of 
all^  their  íciences,  for  the  íervice  of  their  god  :  ñor, 
if  it  were  ib,  would  it  be  ítranger  that  fuch  an  in- 

^ t  ion  íhotnd  na ve  becn  found  out  tiren  by  the  prieíbs 

Feipnos,  'cnan  that  it  was  ío  of  late  by  a  poor  Ger- 
man  friar, 

For  the  feven  fages,  who  are  treated  like  the  wiíe 
men  of  Gothanr,  and  I  doubt  by  fuch  as  are  like  ac- 
quafnted  witn  botn,í  íhallfay  nothing  in  their  defence, 
but  direct  the  reader  to  the  effay  itfelf. 

For  Empedocles  and  Democritus,  I  confefs,  themo- 
rie:  n  advocares  couíd  not  liave  done  their  caufe  or  them- 
ielves  more  right,  than  in  choofing  thefe  two  great  men 
ox  the  ancients,  after  Thajes  and  Pythagoras,  for  the 
objefts  of  their  ícorn ;  ror  none  among  them  had  ever 
fo  great  eíteem,  and  almoft  veneration,  as  thefe  four. 
The  two  laíl  were  the  heads  or  founders  of  the  íonic 
and  Itaíic  fefts  of  philofophers,  and  brought  not  only 
aftronomy  and  mathematics,  but  natural  and  moral 
philofophy  firít  among  the  Grecians,  whom  we  may 
obferve  in  Homer’s  time  to  liave  been  as  barbarous  as 
the  Thracians,  governed  by  nothing  but  will  and  paf- 
/ion,  violence,  cruelty,  and  fottifh  fuperílition. 

Empedocles  was  the  glory  and  the  boaft  of  Sicily,  and 
of  whom  his  countryman  Diodorus,  who  was  moft  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  ítory  oí  all  that  was  wonderful  in  that 
iíland,  fays,  that  the  birth  of  Empedocles  fiad  been 
glory  enough  to  Sicily,  though  nothing  elfe  great  or 
excelíent  had  been  produced  diere.  Fie  was  an  admi¬ 
rable  poet,  and  thought  even  to  have  approached  Ho- 
mer,  in  a  poem  he  writ  of  natural  philofophy,  and 
frotn  which  Ariftotle  is  believed  to  have  drawn  the 
body  of  his,  fo  much  followed  afterwards  in  the  world. 
He  firít  invented  the  art  of  oratory,  and  the  rules  of 
i*  1  le  was  an  admirable  phyfician,  and  ftopped  a 

plague 
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plague  at  Agrigentum  by  the  difpofal  oí  fires,  which 
purged  the  air.  He  performed  fíich  cures  of  defperate 
difeafes,  that  for  this  and  bis  foretelling  many  ítrange 
events,  his  cidzens  would  have  giyen  him  divine  no» 
nours.  He  had  fo  much  credit  in  bis  ftate,  that  lie 
changed  the  form  and  number  of  tlieir  great  council, 
and  was  otfered  the  principality  of  Agrigentum,  but 
refufed  it,  beinp;  as  excellent  in  his  moráis  as  in  ail 

7  CP 

other  fciences. 

Democritus  was  the  founder  of  that  fe£t  which  made 
ib  much  noiíe  afterwards  in  the  woiíd  unaer  the  ñame 
oí  Epicurus,  who  owed  him  boch  his  atonas  and  rus 
vacuum  in  his  natural  philofophy,  and  fus  tranquillity 
-of  mind  in  his  moráis.  He  fpent  a  vafe  patrimony  in 
purfuit  of  learning,  by  his  travels,  to  learn  of  the 
Magi  in  Chaldea,  the  priefts  in  Egypt  as  far  as  thofe 
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of  Moroe,  and  the  gymnofophiíts  of  i¡ 
mirable  in  phyfic,  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  caufes 
and  events.  He  left  many  writings  in  all  íorts  oí  Ici- 
ences,  whereof  one,  of  the  world,  v/as  fold  for  an 
hundred  talents:  and  it  is  obvious  to  guefs  at  the  va¬ 
lué  of  the  reft  by  that  of  this  one-,  for  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  with  appearance  enough,  that  what  perfon  fo- 
ever  has  written  one  excellent  book,  wiil  never  write 
an  ill  one :  as  on  the  other  fide,  whoever  has  writ  and 
publiíhed  one  foqliíh  book,  wiil  never  write  a  good 
one.  íf  we  knew  .nothing  of  Democritus,  but  from 


of  the  Abderites-,  tíre  teftimony  of  one  fo  great 
man  might  have  left  fome  linde  refpect  for  the  other. 
But  this  is  a  juíl  return  upon  him,  after  two  thouland 
years  ;  Democritus  laughed  at  tire  woiiu,  and  our  mo¬ 
dern  learned  laugh  at  Democritus, 

J  think  the  excellency  of  the  ancient  or  modern  íci- 
ences  may  be  further  concluded  from  the  greatnefs  and 
excellency  of  thofe  effeets  that  have  been  produced  by 
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tncie  cades;  and  to  this  end  I  might  be  aliowed  to 
aeicnoe,  or  rather  tranfcribe  out  oí  the  beft  anden  t 
autnors,  the  accounts  that  are  left  us  of  tire  walls  of 
oabylon,  with  the  palace  and  temple  of  Belus  bu:h 
by  the  Afíynans  ;  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ecbatan" 
by  the  Medesi  the  city  and  palace  of  Perfepolis,  by 
the  Perlians ;  the  pyramids  and  obeliíks  of  Eavpt 
t.ie  temple  of  Vulcan  there,  with  the  lake  and  lab’ - 
nntn  or  Mceris;  the  coloflus  of  Rhcdes  •/  the  ftation 
,01  two  huRuiet:  gadies  at  Carthage,  built  upon  two 
hundred  arches  in  the  fea,  with  gállenles  over  them  to 
boAl  ti  Air  ñores  5  the  ampitheatres  and  aqueduds  at 
.me;  the  bridge  of  Trajan  over  the  Danube ;  the 
leven  towers  at  Byzantium,  when  it  was  taken  and 
rumed  by  Severas ;  built  with  fuch  admirable  art,  that 
v. ipoken  at  tire  hríb,  were  conveyed  from 
ene  to  the  other  till  the  very  íaft,  thounh  aíl  at  dií- 
tances  between  them. 

Thefe  and  many  other  produedens  of  the  ancients, 
tnougn  perhaps  as  httle  vaiued  by  the  moderns  as  their 
wOi ihíes,  yci,  I  coméis,  are  beyond  my  cómprehen- 
fion  how  they  could  be  effe&ed  without  fome  other 

mathematical  íkill  and  engines  than  have  been  lince 
known  in  the  world. 

.  I  might  add  upen  the  íuhject  of  naval  fabric,  where- 
m  we  íeem  ni  oír  juftly  to  have  advan  tage,  the  two 
prodigious  íliips  or  galiies  built,  the  one  by  Hiero  at 
Syracuiv,  and  ient  from  tnence  Into  Egypt,  whereiri 
were  not  only  contained  all  apartments  for  a  princé’s 
palace  and  attendants,  but  a  garden  with  natural  flow- 
ers3  and  fruits,  and  fiih-ponds,  and  other  ufual  orna- 
ments  or  grcat  palaces.  1  he  other  was  built  by  Jpto- 
iemy  Philopater  at  Alexandria;  and  beíides room  for 

A'"  g  com  g  atiendan  ts,  ana  guards,  contained 
íour  thoufand  men  at  the  oar.  ^ 

I  might  further  relate,  from  the  moft  credited  air 
nors?  thoíe  long  and  ftupendous  defences  that  were 

made 
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/nade  at  Tyre  againíl  all  the  forces  of  Alexander;  at 
Rhodes  againíl  Demetrias;  and  at  Syracufe  againíl  the 
Román  powers;  by  the  fole  forcé  of  mathematical  íkiil 
and  engines,  which  raifed  fuch  vafe  weights  into  the 
air  with  fuch  eaie,  and  direñed  their  fali  with  fuch 
certainty  as  might  have  almoít  given  credit  to  that 
bold  word  of  Archimedes :  “  Give  me  but  where  to 
<¿  ftand  firm,  and  I  will  remove  the  earth.” 

But  it  is  enough  to  give  thefe  inftances  of  the  won- 
derful  effefts  and  operations  of  the  ancient  fciences, 
and  thereby  occaíion  of  enquiry,  and  I  am  fure  en- 
tertainment,  to  fuch  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  fmee  the  modern  advocates  yield, 
though  very  unwillingiy,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  an- 
cients  in  poetry,  oratory,  painting,  ílatuary,  and  ar- 
chiteélure,  I  lliaíl  proceed  to  examine  the  account  they 
give  of  thofe  fciences,  wherein  they  aíBrm  the  moderna 
to  excel  the  ancients  ;  whereof  they  make  the  chief  to 
be,  the  invention  of  inftruments;  chemiítry,  anata- 
my,  natural  hiftory  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animáis ; 
aftronomy,  and  optics;  muíic;  phyñc,;  natural  phi- 
lofophy ;  philology;  and  theology;  of  all  which  1 
¿hall  take  a  fhort  furvey. 


[Here  it  is  fuppofed  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns  in  the  fciences  laíl  mentioned  was  to 
have  been  compared;  but  whether  the  author  de- 
figned  to  have  gone  through  fuch  a  work  himfelf, 
or  intended  thefe  papers  only  for  hints  to  fome  body 
elfe  that  defired  them,  is  not  known. 

After  which  the  reít  was  to  follow,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  as  before.] 

Though  it  may  eafily  be  conjeñured,  from  the  won- 
derful  productions  of  the  ancients,  how  great  their  fci¬ 
ences  were,  efpecially  in  the  mathernatics,  which  is  of 
all  other  the  moít  valuable  to  tlic  ufe  and  benefit  of  man- 

kindj 
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kind-,  yet  we  have  all  the  teftimonies  bebdes,  that 
can  be  given  of  the  height  tliey  were  at  among  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  ingenicus  confeíTions  of  the  Greek. 
authors,  as  well  as  from  the  voyages  that  were  made 
into  Egypt,  PhcenL  C  la,  Babylon,  and  even  the  Indies, 
by  thofe  who  are  allowed  for  the  greateíl  among  the 
Greek  lawgivers  and  philofophers ;  whereof  ib  diftindt 
an  account  has  been  given  in  that  eíTay  of  the  Mifcel- 
íanea  (already  mentioned)  upon  ancient  and  modern 
learning.  But  the  modern  advocates  can  believe  no- 
thing  of  it,  becaufe  we  know  none  of  the  records  or 
hiftories  of  thofe  nations  remaining,  but  what  was  ieft 
us  by  the  Greeks ;  and  conclude  the  infancy  of  the 
Egyptians  in  other  fciencds,  becaufe  they  left  no  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  hiítoiy  or  the  reigns  of  their 
kings. 

I  might  contení  my  felf  with  what  has  been  already  made 
fo  plain  in  this  matter,  by  íhewing  how  thofe  ancient 
eaítern  nations  were  generaliy  without  learning,  except 
what  was  poffefied  by  the  prieíts,  and  preferved  as  fa- 
cred  in  their  colleges  and  temples ;  fo  that,  when  thofe 
carne  to  be  ruined,  their  learning  v/as  fo  too.  It  has 
been  alio  demonftrated  in  the  fame  eíTay,  how  all  the 
traces  and  memorials  of  learning  and  ítory  may  be 
loíl  in  a  nation  by  the  conqueíl  of  barbarous  people, 
great  plagues,  and  great  inundations;  and  forinftance, 
how  little  is  known  in  Ireland  of  what  is  fo  generaliy 
believed,  of  learning  having  flourifhed  there.  And 
how  little  we  fhould  know,  even  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Italy,  or  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  if  the  two 
learned  languagesof  Greek  and  Latín  had  notbeen  pre¬ 
ferved  and  continued  in  credit  and  in  ufe  among  the 
few  pretenders  to  any  fort  of  learning  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world,  upon  the  ravages  and  deftruclions  in  them 
by  the  barbarous  northern  nations. 

But,  to  put  this  matter  paft  difpute,  I  fhall  Hiew 
more  particularly  when  and  how  the  ancient  learning 
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decayed  in  thofe  nations  where  it  fo  much  ílouriíhed 
in  the  height  of  their  empires,  and  fell  or  declined 
with  the  iofs  of  their  liberties,  or  fubjedlion  to  new 
conqueráis. 

I  will  not  determine  from  what  antiquity  of  time 
learning  flouriíhed  among  the  Egyptians  or  AíTyrians, 
becaufe  thefe  moderns  will  not  allow  the  plaineft  ac- 
counts  given  us  by  the  beft  Greek  and  Latín  authors, 
of  the  duration  of  thofe  empires,  though  not  contrary 
to  the  periods  allowed  us  by  the  Scriptures;  but  the 
reafons  they  give  for  not  believing  them  feem  too  weak 
and  frivolous  to  be  taken  notice  of  *,  as  firft,  that  we 
have  no  account  of  the  Aílyrian  kings  in  Scripture  tiil 
Tiglath  Pilefer,  and  others ;  whereas  the  Scripture  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ftory  of  either  Egyptians,  AíTyrians, 
Tyrians,  or  Sidonian  governments,  but  as  they  had,  at 
fome  certain  times,  a  relation  to  the  aífairs  of  the  Jews 
or  their  commonwealth  •,  and  as  it  has  never  fud- 
ceeded  with  fo  many  learned  men,  that  have  fpent  their 
whole  time  andpains  to  agree  the  facred  with  the  profane 
chronology  (not  to  except  Sir  John  Maríham’s  great 
induftry)  fo  I  never  expedí  to  fee  it  done  to  any  pur- 
pofe.  Their  next  reafon  is,  becaufe  we  have  no  ac¬ 
count  óf  the  adtions  of  fo  many  Aífyrian  kings  as  are 
reckoned  from  Semiramis  to  Sardanapalus,  they  can- 
not  conceive,  that  their  lives  were  paíl  in  their  pala- 
ces,  and  the  entertainments  of  leifure  and  pleafure,  du- 
ring  the  uninterrupted  feiicity,  as  well  as  the  vaít  ex¬ 
te  nt  of  their  empire,  beyond  the  defires  of  increafing, 
or  the  fears  of  lofing  any  part  of  it,  while  the  excellent 
orders  at  firft  eftabliíhed  were  obferved ;  and  thereby, 
as  well  as  by  their  princes  feldom  appearing  out  of 
their  vaft  palaces  and  paradifes  (or  gardens  and  parks 
afaout  them)  the  adoration  of  thofe  kings  was  prefer- 
ved  amcng  their  fubjedls. 

Now  I  confefs,  a  man  of  an  eafy  and  quiet  temper 
piight  be  allowed  hardly  to  imagine  what  kings  in 

fuch 
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fuch  a  pofture  of  fortune  and  power  íhould  do  more 
than  to  preferve  the  order  and  quiet  of  their  kino*- 
doms  ;  or  how  they  íhould  furniíh  their  ages  with 
more  ftory,  than  of  their  magniñcence  in  their  build- 
ings  and  treafures :  ñor  do  we  find  much  more  record- 
ed  oí  Solomon’s  long  and  happyreignamong  the  Jews  : 
ñor  are  they,  in  the  Mifcellanea,  employed  in  garden- 
ing  all  that  time,  thougli  the  firfl:  accounts  of  garden- 
ing  are  there  deduced  from  Affyria.  But  fuppofe 
thofe  idle  kings,  beíides  the  entertainments  of  lux- 
ury  and  pleafure,  íhould  have  ípent  their  time  (or 
wnat  i  ay  upon  their  hands)  in  chemiftry,  in  anatomy, 
in  the  1  cenes  cf  plants  and  animáis ;  in  optics  andphi- 
lology  *,  in  fuch  ípeculations  as  the  Royal  Society  en- 
tcrtain  thermelves  and  the  world  with;  or  m  conver- 
fmg  with  their  Magi,  or  other  learned  men :  I  hope 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  princes  might  pafs  their  lives 
in  íucn  entertainments,  without  bloody  and  violent 
adíions,  that  make  the  fubjeft  of  common  hiftory. 

And  yet  who  knows  but  many  fuch  there  were  too, 
in  the  courfe  oí  thofe  empires,  during  thofe  ages ;  but 
the  records  of  them  loft,  with  their  other  fci enees, 
further  than  lome  memory  and  íhort  accounts  given 
us  by  the  few  Greek  authors  that  we  have  now  remain- 
ing.  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona. 

The  ancient  Affyrian  learning,  which  had  run  fo  long 
a  courfe  of  time,  and  grown  to  fo  great  a  height  in 
the  collegés  or  focieties  of  their  Magi,  or  Chaldeans, 
began  to  decay  upon  the  conqueft  of  that  empire,  firft 
by  the  Medes,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus  and  his  Perfians, 
who  were  then  a  fort  of  barbarous  nation  that  knew 
nothing  beyond  what  they  had  learned  and  praftifed 
from  the  civil  or  military  inftitutions  of  Cyrus,  a  wife 
lawgiver,  as  well  as  great  cáptain,  and  thereby  the 
founder  of  that  mighty  kinodom.  But  the  laft  and 
fatal  blow  given  to  that  ancient  learning  was  in  the 
time  of  Darius  father  of  Xerxes,  who,  with  the  reft 

of 
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of  the  Perñans,  fpited  at  the  Magi,  upon  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  ero wn  by  one  of  their  number  (that  coun- 
terfeiteda  younger  fon  of  Cyrus  after  the  death  of  Cam- 
byfes)  when  he  carne  to  be  fettled  in  that  throne,  en- 
deavoured  to  aboliíh,  not  only  their  learning  and  ere- 
clit,  but  their  language  too,  by  changing  the  oíd  Aífy- 
rian  charaéters,  and  introducing  thofe  of  Perfia,  which 
grew  to  be  the  common  ufe  of  that  v/hole  empire. 

Under  the  firíl  and  fecond  race  of  thefe  Perfian 
kings,  the  genius  of  that  nation  being  wholly  mili- 
tary,  their  conqueíls  were  indeed  vaftly  extended  be- 
yond  the  bou  neis  of  the  AíTyrian  empire,  by  fubduing 
Lydia,  the  LeíTer  Aña,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  E- 
gypt,  which  had  ever  been  a  rival  of  the  AíTyrian  great- 
nefs:  but  during  the  fucceffions  of  this  monarchy> 
all  learning;  was  fo  loffc  amono*  them,  that  no  certain 
records  were  preferved,  either  of  aótions  or  of  times, 
under  the  races  of  the  AíTyrian  kings :  fo  as  the  firíl 
period  of  ítory,  which  remains  in  any  profane  authors, 
feems  to  begin  with  Cyrus ;  and  all  befo  re  his  birth  is 
fo  obfeure,  To  variouíly  reported,  or  fo  mingled  with 
fable  and  truth,  that  no  found  or  certain  judgment  can 
be  fixed  upon  them,  whatever  pains  have  been  em- 
ployecl  to  reconcile  them.  For  all  other  fciences,  they 
were  in  a  manner  extinguifhed  during  the  courfe  of  this 
empire,  excepting  only  a  fmatter  of  judicial  aftrology, 
by  which,  under  the  ñame  of  Chaldeans,  fome  of  that 
race  long  amufed  ignorant  and  credulous  people. 

But  upon  the  fun-fet  of  this  ancient  AíTyrian  learn¬ 
ing,  it  began  to  dawn  in  Greece,  with  the  growth  and 
flouriíhingof  the  Athenian  ílate,  by  whofe  navigations 
and  traífic  Teveral  noble  wits  among  them  and  the 
reíl  of  the  Grecians  entered  into  commerce  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Phcenicians ;  and  from  them,  or  their 
priefts,  drew  the  firíl  rudiments  of  thofe  fciences  which 
they  brought  into  Greece,  and  by  which  they  grew  fo 
renowned  in  their  own  and  after  ages.  Sueh  were  So- 
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Ion,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Plato,  and  many  otheís; 
whofe  lives  and  voyages  into  thofe  eaílern  regions  we 
are  lefs  acquainted  with,  by  the  lofs  of  fo  many  books, 
and  the  injuries  of  devouring  time. 

The  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  whenever  it  began, 
continued  in  great  height  and  admiration  of  their 
neighbours,  till  the  reign  of  NeAanebus  *,  when,  after 
a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Perfian  empire, 
which  lafted  and  proípered  in  twoor  three  kings  reigns, 
one  of  the  Artaxerxes5  fubdued  Egypt,  and  this  laft  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to 
the  Perfian  obcdience^  but,  enraged  at  their  rebellion 
and  obííinate  reñí tan  ce,  executed  hisconqueílwith  fuch 
rage,  that,  befides  infinite  fiaughters,  he  razed  many 
of  their  cides,  and  the  walis  oí  them  all ;  ruined  their 
temples,  deftroyed  or  difperfed  their  priefts,  and  the 
archives  or  records  of  thofe  famous  colleges,  and 
whatever  of  them  he  thought  fit  to  preferve,  he  car- 
ried  away  with  him  into  Perfia. 

This  happened  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
dón,  and  gave  a  fatal  period  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
learning  and  fciences :  after  which  time,  we  know 
of  no  voyages  made  by  the  Greek  philofophers  into 
Egypt  upon  that  fearch  •,  but  Plato  was  the  laft  of  re¬ 
no  wn  that  undertook  that  voyage,  v/ho  lived,  and 
was  in  Egypt  not  long  before  this  cruekrevolution. 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  races  of  kings,  afterwards  in 
Egypt,  called  Ptolemies,  during  the  quiet  andfelicityof 
many  reigns,  endeavoured  all  they  could  the  reftora- 
tion  of  learning  among  them,  by  countenance  and  all 
forts  of  encouragement  to  their  priefts  that  remained, 
and  by  the  colleflion  of  that  vaft  library  at  Alexandria: 
but  the  learning  and  fcience  of  the  oíd  Egyptian  priefts 
was  never  recovered ;  and  that  profeffed  by  the  new* 
was  turned  to  fuperftition  and  myftery,  initiaticns  and 
expiations,the  procuringor  foretelling  events  by  myf- 
tical  facrifices,  or  magical  operations,  which  lafted 

indeed 
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índeed  to  Adrian’s  time,  but  without  creait  or  eíleem 
among  the  wifer  part  of  the  world. 

The  lame,  or  rather  a  greater  defolation  than  that 
of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nectanebus,  was  made  of  the 
Sidonians,  and  their  whole  city  and  territory,  by  the 
fame  Artaxerxes,  in  his  paiTage  from  Perfia  to  Egypt, 
upen  the  rebellion  of  that  city.  The  like  happened 
to  Tyre  tipon  the  cruel  conqueíl  by  Alexander  the 
Great  oí  that  famous  city  (though  the  ancient  Tyre 
that  ftood  upon  the  continent  had  been  ruined  long  be- 
fore) ;  and,  with  the  ruin  of  thofe  two,  periíhed  the 
Phcenician  learning;  which  had  flouriíhed  there  for  fo 
many  ages,  and  no  account  left  us  of  them,  befides 
what  remains  in  the  very  few  ancient  Greek  or  Latin 
books  that  are  preferved  among  us.  How  few  they 
are  índeed  may  be  very  juílly  bewailed,  the  compafs  of 
them  extending  but  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
that  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  was  about  four  hun- 
dred  years ;  and  yet  the  number  of  thofe  written  in 
that  period,  and  preferved  to  our  age,  is  more  to  be 
deplored.  But  I  íhall  not  enter  into  íearch  of  the 
caufes  or  times  of  the  lofs  of  fo  many  of  the  reft,  as 
we  find  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  Origen,  Athenasus,  or 
others,  whereof  fome  were  not  long  before  Conílantine. 
And  ít  is  recorded,  that  the  yoting  emperor  Gordian 
was  fo  great  a  lover  of  learning,  that,  in  his  íhort 
reign,  he  cclleíled  a  library  of  fixty-two  thoufand  vo- 
lumes ;  but  what  became  of  them,  or  when  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  ancient  learning  were  loíl,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  find  out;  only  ir  is  certain,  that,  befides 
infinite  numbers  cf  Greek  hiftories  and  poets,  thofe  of 
all  the  feveral  fedts  of  philofophers  are  loíl,  befides 
what  has  been  preferved  of  Plato  anel  AriÍLOtle. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  how  hardly  the  modern 
advocates  part  with  their  own  conceílions  to  the  an¬ 
den  ts,  in  poetry  and  eloquence;  and  upon  whatju- 

dicious 
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dicious  grounds  they  detradl  from  them  in  the  firíV-' 
and  conteft  with  them  in  the  other. 

They  allow  indeed  the  íweetnefs  of  the  Greek  po- 
etry  to  be  inimitable,  but  attribute  it  wnolly  to  the 
language,  and  the  founds  and  lyllables  that  compofe 
They  might  as  weli  fay,  the  excellence  of  picture 


comes  from  the  beauty  of  the  colours ;  and  of  ftatu- 
ary,  from  the  finenefs  of  the  marble;  whereas  acom- 
mon  hand,  with  the  fineft  colours  in  the  world,  can 
paint  nothing  better  than  a  fign-poíl ;  and  the  draw- 
ing  of  a  hand,  in  black  and  white,  may  be  of  ten 
times  more  art  and  valué,  as  well  as  beauty,  than  a 
common  pitture,  though  never  fo  finely  coloured. 
It  is  the  lame  thing  in  poetry ;  the  language  is  but 
the  coiouring-,  it  is  the  conception,  the  invention,  the 
judgment,  that  give  the  life  and  fpirit,  as  well  as  beau¬ 
ty  and  forcé  to  a  poem.  And  I  defire  to  know  whe- 
ther  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  that  writ  after  the  end 
of  Ptolemy’s  race  in  Egypt,  are  at  all  comparable  to 
thofe  that  writ  beíore-,  yet  we  have  but  too  many  of 
them  left  us  to  make  the  comparifon. 

Upon  the  fubjeft  of  eloquence,  they  will  have  it, 
that  Padre  Paolo’s  Council  of  Trent,  andComines’  Me- 
moirs,  are  equal  to  Herodotus  and  Livy,  and  fo  would 
Strada  be  too,  if  he  were  but  impartial.  This  is  very 
wonderful,  if  it  be  not  a  ieft:  for  Padre  Paolo,  he 
muít  be  aiíowed  for  the  greateft  genius  of  his  age, 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  moderns,  as  appears  in  his 
other  writings,  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Trent :  whichi 

O  y  # 

is,  indeed,  no  hiílory  of  any  great  aílions,  but  only 
an  acconnt  of  a  long  and  artificial  negotiation  be- 
tween  the  court  and  prelates  of  Rome  and  thofe  of 
other  Chriítian  princes:  fo  that  I  do  not  fee,  how  it 
can  properly  be  ftiled  an  hiftory,  the  fubjeót  whereof 
are  great  aftions  and  revolutions ;  and,  by  all  the 
ancient  critics  upon  hiílory,  the  firít  part  of  the  ex- 
•  cellence 
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cellence  of  a n  hiftorian  is  the  cholee  of  a  noble  and 
great  fubjeót,  that  may  be  worth  his  pains. 

For  Philip  de  Comines,  none  evercalled  it  a  hiftory 
ñor  he  himíelf  other  than  memoirs:  ñor  does  either 
the  fubjeó^  deferve  it,  or  the  author,  who  is  valned 
only  for  his  great  trutli  oí  relation,  and  fimplicity  oí 
ityle. 

Hiere  are  three,  which  Idonot  conceive  well,  how 
they  can  be  brought  into  the  number  oí  fciencesj 
which  are,  chemiftry,  philology,  and  divinity. 

For  that  part  of  chemiftry  which  is  converfant  in 
difeovering  and  extradíing  the  virtue  of  metáis,  or 
other  minerals,  or  of  any  fimples  that  are  cmployed 
with  fuccefs  for  health  or  medicine,  it  is  a  ftudy  that 
may  be  of  much  ufe  and  benefit  to  mankind,  and  is 
certainly  the  mofe  diverting  amufement  to  thofe  that 
purfue  it  :  but  for  the  other  part,  which  is  applied  to 
the  tranfmutation  of  metáis,  and  the  fearch  of  the 
philofophePs  ílone,  which  has  enchanted,  not  to  fay 
turned,  fo  many  brains  in  the  latter  ages-,  cc  though 
íC  fome  men  cannot  comprehend,  how  there  flhould 
havebeenfo  much  fmoke,  for  ib  many  ages,  in  the 
“  world  about  it,  without  fome  fire  f 5  -it  is  eafy,  I 
think,  to  conceive,  that  there  has  been  a  great  de  al  of 
fire,  without  producing  any  thing  but  fmoke.  íf  it 
be  a  fcience,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  liberal  ones-,  for 
the  proíefíbrs  or  followers  of  it  have  fpent  more  money 
upon  it,  than  thofe  of  all  other  fciences  together,  and 
more  than  they  wiil  ever  recover,  without  the  philoío- 
pher’s  ftone.  Whether  they  are  now  any  nearer  than 
they  were  when  they  began,  1  do  not  know  ñor  could 
ever  find  it  determined  among  wiíe  and  learned  men, 
whether  alchemy  were  any  thing  more  than  a  wild  vi- 
fion  or  imagination  of  fome  fhattered  heads,  or  elfe  a 
praftice  of  knaves  upon  fools,  as  well  as  fometimes  of 
fools  upon  themfelves.  For  h.owever  Borrichius,  or 
any  others,  may  attribute  the  vaft  expences  oí  the 
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pyramids,  and  treafures  of  Solomon,  to  the  phiiofo 
pher’s  ftone,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  none  ever  yet  had 
it,  except  it  were  Midas,  and  his  poífeffion  ieems  a 
little  difcredited  by  his  afs’s  ears  :  and  I  wiíh  the  pur- 
fuit  of  many  others  may  not  fall  under  the  fame  pre- 
judice.  For  my  own  part,  I  confefs  I  have  always 
looked  upon  alchemy  in  natural  philofophy,  to  be  like 
enthufiafm  in  divinity,  and  to  have  trou'bled  the  vvorld 
-  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  And  1  fhould  as  foon  fall 
into  the  ftudy  of  Rolycrucian  philofophy,  and  ex- 
pecf  to  rneet  a  nymph  or  a  fvlph,  for  a  wife  or  a  mi- 
ñrefs,  as  withthe  elixirformy  health,  or  philofopher’s 
ftone  for  my  fortune. 

It  is  not  lo  difficult  to  comprehend  how  fuch  a 
folly  fhould  laft  fo  long  in  the  world,  and  yet  without 
any  ground  in  nature,  or  in  reafon;  if  a  man  confi- 
ders  how  the  pagan  religión  lafted  for  fo  many  ages, 
with  fuch  general  opinión  and  devotion;  which  yet 
al  i  now  confefs  to  have  been  nothing  but  an  illufion  or 
a  dream,  with  fome  practice  of  cunning  prieíts  upon 
the  creduious  and  ignorant  people:  which  feems  to 
have  been  the  cafe  of  this  modern  fcience-,  for  ancient 
it  is  none,  ñor  any  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

For  philology,  I  know  not  well  v/hat  to  make  of  it ; 
and  lefs,  ¡íow  it  carne  into  the  number  of  fciences:  if 
it  be  only  criticifm  upon  ancient  authors  and  lan- 
guages,  he  muft  be  a  conjurer  that  can  make  thofe 
moderns,  with  their  comments  and  glofiaries,  and  an- 
no  ations,  more  learned  than  the  authors  themfelves  in 
their  own  languages,  as  well  as  the  fubjeíts  they 
tr.  at. 


I  muft  confefs,  that  the  critics  are  a  race  of  fcholars 
1  am  verv  little  acquainted  with,  having  alw^ays 
efteemed  them  but  üke  brokers,  who,  having  no  ítock 
of  their  own,  fet  up  a  trade  with  that  of  other  men  ; 
buying  here  and  feiling  there,  and  commonly  abuíing 
boca  üdes,  to  make  out  a  little  paltry  gain,  either  of 

money 
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money  or  of  credit,  for  thernfelves,  and  care  not  a t 
whofe  coft.  Yee  the  firíldefign  ofthefe  kind  ofwri- 
ters,  after  the  reftoration  of  learning  in  thefe  weílern 
parts,  was  to  be  commended,  and  of  mueh  ufe  and 
entertainment  to  the  age :  it  is  to  them  \ve  owe  the 
ediuons  of  all  the  ancient  authors,  the  beft  tranfia- 
tions  of  niany  out  of  Greek,  the  reftoring  of  the  oíd 
copies,  maimed  with  time  or  negligence,  the  correót- 
ing  of  others  miílaken  in  the  tranicribing,  the  explain- 
ing  places  obícure,  in  an  age  fo  ignorant  of  the  ftyle 
and  cuftoms  of  the  ancienrs  ;  and  in  íhort,  endeavour- 
ing  to  recover  thofe  oíd  jewels  out  of  the  duft  and 
rubbifh  wherein  they  had  been  fo  long  loft  or  foiled, 
to  reítore  them  to  their  native  luftre,  and  make  them 
appear  in  their  true  light. 

This  made  np  the  merit  and  valué  of  the  critics  for 
the  firft  hundred  years,  and  deferved  both  praife  and 
thanks  of  the  age,  and  the  rewards  of  princes,  as 
wellas  the  applaufe  of  commonfcholars,  whichthey  ge- 
nerally  received.  But  fince  they  have  turned  their 
vein  to  debafe  the  credit  and  valué  of  the  anden ts, 
and  raife  their  own  above  thofe  to  whom  they  owe  all 
the  little  they  know;  and  inftead  of  true  wit,  fenfe, 
orgenius,  to  difplay  their  own  proper  colours  ofpride, 
envy,  or  detraófion,  in  what  they  write:  to  trouble 
thernfelves  and  the  v/orld  with  vain  niceties  and  cap- 
tious  cavils  about  words  and  fy Hables,  in  thejudg- 
ment  of  ftyle;  about  hours  and  days,  in  the  acccunt 
of  ancient  adions  or  times ;  about  antiquated  ñames 
of  perfons  or  places,  with  many  fuch  worthy  trifles  * 
and  all  this,  to  fina  lome  occafion  of  cenfuring  and  de- 
famingfuch  writers  as  are,  orhave  been,  moft  efteemed 
in  the  world,  raking  into  flight  wounds  where  they 
nnd  any,  or  fcratching  til!  they  make  fome  where 
there  were  none  before:  there  is,  1  think,  no  foit  of 
talent  fo  defpifable,  as  that  of  fuch  comrnon  critics, 
who  can  at  beft  pretend  but  to  valué  thernfelves  by 

1 1  2  difeo  verme 
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difcovering  the  defaults  of  other  men,  rather  than  any 
worth  or  merit  of  thcir  own:  a  fort  of  levellers,  that 
will  needs  equal  the  beíl  or  richeft  of  the  country,  not 
by  improving  their  own  eftates,  but  reducing  thofe  of 
their  neighbours,  and  making  them  appear  as  mean 
and  wretched  as  themfelves.  Thetrnth  is,  therehas 
been  fo  much  written  of  this  kind  of  ftuít,  that  the 
world  is  furfeited  with  the  fame  things  over  and  over, 
or  oíd  common  notions,  new  dreffed,  and  perhaps  em- 
broidered. 


For  divinity,  wherein  they  give  the  moderns  fuch 
a  preference  above  the  ancients,  they  might  as  well 
have  rnade  them  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  our  com¬ 
mon  law,  or  oíthe  Engliíh  tongue,  fince  our  religión 
was  as  littie  known  to  the  ancient  fages  and  philofo- 
phers,  as  our  language  or  our  laws:  and  1  cannot 
but  wonder,  that  any  divine  ilion  Id  fo  much  debafe 
religión  or  true  divinity,  as  to  introduce  them  thus 
prepoftercuíly  into  the  number  of  human  fciences: 
whereas  they  carne  fine  tothejews,  and  afterwards  ta 
thefirft  Chriítians,  by  immediate  revelation  orinftruc- 
tion  from  God  himfeif:  thus  Abfaham  learned,  that 
there  was  but  one  true  God,  and  in  purfuit  of  that 
belief,  ccntrary  to  the  opinión  of  the  learned  Chal- 
deans,  amono*  whom  he  lived,  was  content  to  forfake 
his  own  country,  and  come  into  Paleftine:  fo  Mofes 
was  inftruóted  to  know  God  more  particularly,  and 
admitted  both  to  fee  hisglory  and  to  learn  his  ñame, 
Jehovah,  and  to  inftitute  from  heaven  the  whole  reli¬ 
gión  of  the  jews:  fo  the  prophets  under  the  Oíd 
Teftament  were  taught  to  know  the  will  of  God, 
and  thereby  to  mítrucl  the  people  in  it,  and  enabled 
to  prophdy,  and  do  miracles,  for  ateftimony  of  their 
being  truiy  fent  from  heaven.  So  our  blefled  Savi- 
our  carne  into  the  world  to  íhew  the  will  of  his  fa- 
ther,  to  teach  his  precepts  and  commands;  and  fo 
¡iis  A  poftlcs  and  their  diíciples  were  infpired  by  the 
~l  *  Hol  y 
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Holy  Ghoft  for  the  fame  ends.  And  all  other  theology 
in  tlie  world,  in  how  lcarned  nations  and  ages  jo- 
ever  it  flouriíhed,  yet  ended  in  grofs  juperílition  and 
idolatry;  fo  that  human  learning  feems  to  have  very 
little  to  cío  with  true  divinity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  turned  the  Gentiles  into  falle  notions  of  the 
Deíty,  and  even  to  have  milguided  the  Jews  and  the 
Chriítians  into  the  firft  fefts  and  heredes  that  we  find 
among  them, 

We  know  of  little  learning  among  the  Jews,  be- 
fides  that  of  Mofes  and  of  Solomon,  till  after  the  capti- 
vity,  in  which  their  priefts  grew  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Chaldeans-,  but  thiswas 
foon  loíf,  in  fuch  a  broken  fíate  as  theirs  was,  after 
their  return  to  fuch  a  ruinedeity  and  deiolate  country, 
and  fo  of  ten  perfecuted  by  the  credit  of  their  enemies 
at  the  Perílan  court:  the  learning,  which-afterwards 
we  find  among  the  Jews,  carne  in  with  the  Grecian 
empire,  that  introduced  their  learning  and  language, 
with  their  conquefl,  into  Judea.  Before  this  there 
were  no  divifion  or  iedls  among  the  Jews,  but  of 
fuch  as  followed  the  true  prophets  or  the  falle,  and 
worfhipped  God  or  Baal.  With  the  Grecian  language 
and  learning  entered  their  philofophy,  and  out  of  this 
arofe  the  two  great  fefts  of  Pharifees  and  Sadducees: 
the  Pharifees,  in  all  opinions  which  they  could  any 
way  conform  to  their  own  worfhip  or  inftituticns,  íol- 
lowed  the  philofophy  of  Plato*,  the  Sadducees,  or  ir- 
picurus.  The  firft  profefled  the  fírifteft  rules  of  vir- 
tue  and  vice,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  in  another  world-,  the  exiftence  of  angels, 
and  fpirits  leparate  from  bodies :  but  the  Sadducees 
believed  little  or  nothingofany  ofthefe,  fnrther  than 
to  cover  themfelves  from  the  hatred  and  períecu- 
tion  of  the  other  fe¿t,  which  was  the  molí  po¬ 
pular» 
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For  that  rabbinical  learning  that  is  pretended  by  the 
Jews  to  have  begun  ib  long  before  the  captivity,  and 
to  have  continued  by  tradition  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Talmud-,  I  muft  confefs,  that  notwithíbanding  the 
credit  has  been  given  to  it,  and  all  the  legends  íntro- 
duced  by  it,  in  the  laft  age,  •  I  cannot  find  any  traces 
of  it,  which  íeem  at  al!  clear,  beyond  the  time  ofthe 
laft  difperfion  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Adrián,  a 
the  firft,  in  that  of  Vefpafian  ;  and  how  little  the  jews 
have  gained  by  all  this  learning  oftheir  rabbins,  ho-vy 
ancient  or  modern  foever,  I  leave  to  others  to  con- 
fider  and  determine,  who  have  more  efteem  for  it 
than  I. 

For  Chriftianity,  it  carne  into  the  worid,  and  fo 
continued  in  the  firft  age,  without  the  leaft  pretence  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  with  the  greateft  fimplicity  of 
thought  and  language,  as  wdl  as  life  and  manners, 
holding  forth  nothing  but  piety,  charity,  and  humi- 
lity,  with  the  belief  of  the  Meflias  and  of  his  king- 
dom;  which  appears  to  be  the  main  fcope  ofthe 
Gofpel,  and  ofthe  preaching  of  the  Apoitles-,  and 
to  have  been  almoft  concealed  from  the  wife  and  the 
learned,  as  well  as  the  mighty  and  the  noble,  by  both 
which  forts  it  was  either  derided  or  perfecuted. 

The  firft  that  made  any  ufe  of  learning  were  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  fecond  age,  only  to  confute  the 
idolatrous  woríliip  of  the  heathens,  and  their  plurality 
of  gods ;  endeavouring  to  evince  the  Being  of  one 
God,  and  immortality  of  the  foul,  out  of  fome  of 
their  own  ancient  authors,  both  poetsand  philofophers, 
eípecially  out  of  the  writers  of  the  Platonic  Íc6f,  and 
the  verfes  of  Orpheus  and  the  Sibyls,  which  then  paft 
fed  for  genuine,  though  they  have  fince  by  the  mo- 
derns  been  queftioned,  if  not  exploded :  thus  Minu¬ 
táis  Félix,  Origen,  Clemens  Alexándrinus,  Tertullian, 
tríade  ufe  of  the  learning  of  fuch  as  were  then  acient 
tothem,  and  thereby  became  champíons  ofthe  Chriítiai^ 
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faith  againft  the  gentiles  by  forcé  of  their  own  wea- 
pons. 

After  the  third  century,  and,  upon  the  rife  of  the 
Arian,  and  other  hereíies  in  the  Chríftian  church, 
their  learning  feems  chiefly  to  have  been  employed  iri 
the  defence  of  the  feveral  opinions  profefied  by  the 
Orthodox  or  the  Arians,  the  weftern  or  the  eaftern 
churches,  and  fo  to  have  long  continued,  by  the  íre- 
quent  rife  of  fo  many  herefies  in  the  church. 

And  I  doubt  this  kind  of  learning  has  been  but  tco 
great,  and  made  too  much  ufe  of,  upon  all  the  divi- 
fions  of  Chriftendom,  fmce  the  reftoration  of  learning 
in  thefe  weftern  parts  of  the  world*,  yet  this  vcry  po- 
lemical  learning  has  been  chiefly  employed  to  prove 
their  feveral  opinions  to  be  molí  agreeable  to  thofe  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  inftituions  of  the  primi- 
tive  times;  which  rnuft  needs  give  the  preference  to 
the  ancients  above  the  moderns  in  divinty,  fince  we 
cannot  p>retend  to  know  more  of  what  they  knew  and 
praftifed  than  themfelves  :  and  I  did  as  little  believe, 
that  any  divine  in  England  would  compare  himfelf  or 
his  learning  with  thofe  fathers,  as  that  any  ofourphy- 
ficians  would  theirs  with  Hippocrates,  or  our  mathe- 
maticians  with  Archimedes. 

One  would  think  that  the  modern  advocates,  after 
having  confounded  all  the  ancients,  and  all  thatefteem 
them,  might  have  been  contented*,  but  one  of  them, 

I  find,  will  not  be  fatisfied  to  condemn  the  reft  of  the 
world  without  applauding  himielf *,  and  therefore, 
fallí ng  into  a  rapture  upon  the  conte mplation  of  his 
own  wonderful  performance,  he  tell  us,  u  Hitherto  in 
“  the  main  í  pleafe  myfelf,  that  there  cannot  be  much 
faid  againft  what  I  have  aílertedf 5  &c. 

I  wonder  a  divine,  upon  fuch  an  occaíion,  fhould 
not  at  leaft  have  had  as  much  grace  as  a  Frenchlawyer 
in  Montaigne,  who,  after  a  dull  tedious  argument, 
that  had  wearied  the  court  and  the  company,  when  he 
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went  i  rom  the  bar  was  heard  muttering  to  himfelf 
Ison  nobis.  Domine,  non  nobis ;  but  this  writer,  ra- 
ther  like  the  proud  Spaniard,  that  would  nothaveSt 
Lawrence’s  patience  upon  the  gridiron  afcribedto  the 
grate  o±  God,.  out  oniy^  to  tiie  true  Spaniíh  vaiour, 

will  not  have  his  own  perfedions and  excellenciesowino- 

to  any  tliing  elle,  but  the  trae  forcé  of  his  own  modern 
Iearning :  and  therenpon  he  falis  into  this  íweet  ecftafy 
oi joy,  wherein  I  íhali  leave  him  tili  he  come  to  himfelf. 

4  ne  vvnole  caufe,  be¡:v'’een  the  pretenfionsof  ancient 
ano  mouern  iearning,  wrll  be  the  beft  decided  by  the 
compariíon  of  the  perfons  and  the  things  that  have 
been  produced  under  tlie  inftitutions  and  diícipline  of 
the  one,  or  the  cther. 

I  ieave  that  or  perfons  to  the  cbfervation  of  thepre- 
fent  cr  iaic  age,  to  vvhrch,  ít  iecms,  the  modern  pre- 
tences  are  conñnedj  and  to  the  accounts  given  us  by 
the  beft  Román  anu  Grcek  hiftonans,  of  what  great 
fpirits,  both  princes  and  generáis,  as  well  as  láwgTvers 
¡nd  philofophers,  have  beenforrned  under  the  doctrine 
md  diícipline  oi  the  ancient  fciences-,  and  to  the. cha- 
raders  of  Epaminondas,  Ageíilaus,  Alcibiades,  Philip 
oí  Macedón,  the  two  Scipios,  Julins  Cteíar,  Trajan, 
Iva  arcos  Atonmus,  and  Íeveraí  others ;  and  of  the 
noble  ana  tranícendent  virtues  and  heroic  qualities  of 
theíe,  and  íuch  other  ancients  moft  renowned  in  ftory ; 
their  fortitude,  theirjuitice,  their  prudence,  their  tem- 
peran.ce,  their  magnanimity,  their  clemency,  their 
love  to  their  country,  and  the  facrifice  they  made  of 
,  their  lives,  or,  at  leaft,  oí  their  eaie  and  quiet,  to  the 
fervice  thereoí :  their  eniment  virtues  both  civil  and 
mihtary,  by  which  they  gained  fuch  farnous  vidories 
over  their  enemies,  fuch  paffionate  love  from  their 
own  countries,  and  fuch  avmiration  of  all  men,  both 
in  their  cwn  and  fucceeding  ages. 

For  things  to  be  confidered,  they  mtift  be  fuch  as 
have  been  either  of  genera!  ufe  or  pleafure  to  mankind. 
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In  thofe  of  pleafure,  as  poetry,  picure,  ílatuary,  elo- 
quehce,  architefíure,  the  point  is  yielded  by  the  mo- 
derns;  and  muíl  of  neceflity  be  ío  by  any  man  that 
reads  the  difcriptions  of  thofe  ancient  fabrics  mentioned 
before,  all  in  a  breath;  which  were  and  will  be  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Among  other  teílimonies  of 
their  wit  and  fcience,  in  their  inventions  of  pleaíure.j 
one  might  obferve,  that  their  very  luxury  was  learned, 
in  the  difpofition,  order,  and  variety  of  their  íeaíts; 
fo  contrived,  as  to  entertain  not  only  all  the  fenfes, 
but  the  imagination  and  iníelleítuals  too*,  by  per¬ 
fumes,  mufic,  rnimic,  both  dumb  and  vocal  ;  íliort 
feenes  and  reprefentations  ;  buífoonries,  or  comical 
difputes  to  divert  the  company,  and  deceive  as  well  as 
divide  the  time;  befides  more  ferióos  and  philofophi- 
cal  difeourfes,  arguments,  and  recitations. 

But,  above  all  others,  they  were  moft  wonderful  in 
their  íliews  or-fpeítacuía,  exhibited  fo  often  at  Rome 
to  entertain  the  people  in  general,  firíl  by  their  ¿ediles 
and  confuís,  and  afterwards  by  their  emperors:  not 
to  fpeak  of  the  magnincence  and  order  of  their 
íheatres  and  triumphs :  it  is  ftrange  how  fuch  thoughts 
could  fo  much  as  enter  into  any  man’s  head,  to  derive, 
of  a  fudden,  fo  much  water  into  the  midft  of  a  town 
or  field,  as  might  reprefent  a  fea  upon  dry  ground, 
bring  íhips  or  gallies  rowing  into  it,  and  order  an  ab- 
folute  fea  battle  to  be  fought  upon  the  land.  At  ano- 
ther  time,  to  plant  a  vaft  wood  of  great  and  green 
trees  in  a  plain  field  all  inclofed  and  replenifhed  with 
all  forts  of  wild  beafts,  for  the  people  to  hunt,  to  kilí? 
and  to  eat  next  day  at  their  feaíls;  and,  the  day  af- 
ter,  all  this  to  difappear,  as  if  it  had  only  been  an  ap- 
parition,  or  raifed  by  enchantment.  Such  fort  oí  at- 
chievements  among  the  ancients,  and  fuch  eífefls  of 
their  admirable  fcience  and  genius  in  the  inventions  and 
difpofition  of  them,  feem  as  difficult  for  us  in  thefe 
,ges  to  comprehend,  as  for  them  to  execute. 
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Now  for  things  of  general  ufe  to  mankind ;  they 
are  the  produétions  of  agriculture,  phyfic,  and  leo-ift 
lature,  or  political  orders  and  inftitutions. 

For  the  firft*  we  owe  them  all  to  the  ancients,  who 
were  the  inventors  of  all  arts  neceífary  to  life  and  fuf- 
tenance,  as  plowing,  fowing,  planting,  and  conferv- 
ing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  a  longer  feafon.  All 
forts  of  grain,  wine,  oil,  honey,  cheefe,  are  the  moft 
ancient  inventions,  and  not  at  all  im 
moderns. 

For  phyíic,  I  leave  it  to  be  compared  in  the  books 
and  praótice  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  ancient 
Arabians,  who  followed  their  rules  and  methods,  with 
thofe  of  Paracelfus  and  his  Chemical  followers. 

For  political  inftitutions,  tha t  tend  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  mankind  by  civil  governments,  it  is  enough 
to  mention  thofe  of  Cyrus,  Thefeus,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Zaleucus,  Charondas,  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius, 
befides  the  more  ancient  inftitutions  of  the  Affyrian 
and  Egyptian  governments  and  laws,  wherein  may  be 
obferved  fuch  a  reach  of  thought,  fuch  depth  of  wif- 
dom,  and  fuch  forcé  of  genius,  as  the  prefumption 
and  flattery  itfelf  of  our  age  will  hardly  pretend  topa- 
rallel  by  any  of  our  modern  civil  inftitutions, 

I  know  not  why  a  very  good  reafon,  for  the  great 
advantage  of  ancient  above  modern  learning,  may 
not  be  juílly  drawn  from  the  forcé  and  influence  of 
climates  where  they  have  grown ;  and  why  the  regi- 
ons  of  Aftyria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  the  Leífer  Afta, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  efpecially  China,  may  not  be  al¬ 
io  wed  to  produce  naturally  greater  forcé  of  wit  and 
genius,  of  invention  and  penetration,  than  England, 
Holland,  or  the  northern  parts  ofFrance  and  Ger- 
many,  to  which  all  our  modern  learning  feems  to  have 
been  confined  :  ñor  do  I  fee,  why  the  mighty  progrefs 
of  fciences  in  thofe  countries  may  not,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  afcribed  unto  the  long  peace  and  flouriíh- 
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Jng  condition  of  thofe  ancient  empires,  wherein  the 
magi  and  prieíts  were  io  much  honoured  or  oíd  *,  and 
alio  to  thefreedom  of  thought  and  enquiry  in  the  Gre* 
cian  and  Italian  republics,  wherein  the  ancient  philo^ 
fophers  were  ío  much  eíteemed:  ñor  is  it  ítrangc,  that 
all  learnino;  fhould  have  been  extinguifhed  in  thofe 
noble  regions,  by  the  conqueft  of  barbarous  nations, 
and  thofe  violent  governments  which  have  lucceeded 
them,  ñor  that  the  progrefs  of  it  fhould  be  maimed 
by  the  perpetual  wars  and  diftractions  that  have  in- 
fefted  Europe  ever  fince  the  íall  ot  the  Román  em¬ 
pire  made  way  for  io  many  íeveral  Gothic  kingdoms 
or  governments  in  this  pare  of  the  world,  where  learn- 
ing  pretends  to  be  fo  much  advanced. 

The  greateft  modern  inventions  ieem  to  be  thofe  of 
the  load-ftone  and  gun-powder;  by  the  firft  whereof 
navigation  miift  be  allowed  to  have  been  much  impro- 
ved  and  extended;  and  by  the  laft,  the  art  military, 
both  at  fea  and  land,  to  have  been  wholly  changed; 
yet  it  is  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  Chinefes  have  had  the 
knowledge  and  ufe  of  gun-powder  many  ages  before 
it  carne  into  Europe;  and  befides,  both  thele  havenot 
ferved  for  any  common  or  neceflary  ufe  to  mankind; 
one  having  been  employed  for  their  deftruefion,  not 
their  prefervation ;  and  the  other,  only  to  feed  their 
avarice,  or  increafe  their  luxury :  ñor  can  we  fay,  that 
they  are  the  inventions  of  this  age,  wherein  learning 
and  knowledge  are  pretended  to  be  fo  wonderfully  in- 
creafed  and  advanced. 

What  has  been  produced  for  the  ufe,  benefit,  or 
pleafure  of  mankind,  by  all  the  airy  fpeculations  of 
thofe  who  have  pafied  for  the  great  advancers  of 
(  knowledge  and  learning  thefe  laft  fifty  years  (which  is 
the  date  of  our  modern  pretenders)  I  confefs  I  am  yet 
to  feek,  and  fhould  be  very  glad  to  find.  I  have  in- 
deed  heard  of  wondrous  pretenfions  and  vifions  of 
píen,  pofíeíTed  with  notions  of  the  ftrange  advance- 

ment 
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ment  of  learning  and  fciences  on  foot  in  this  ao*e, 
and  the  progrefs  they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next: 
as,  the  univeríal  medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure 
all  that  have  it :  the  philofopher’s  ítone,  which  will 
be  found  out  by  men  that  care  not  for  riches ;  the 
transfufion  of  young  blood  into  oíd  men’s  veins,  which 
will  make  them  as  gamefome  as  the  lambs  ffom  which 
it  is  to  be  derived;  an  univeríal  language,  which  may 
ferve  ail  men’s  turn,  when  they  have  forgot  their  own  ; 
the  knowledge  of  one  another’s  thoughts,  without  the 
grievous  trouble  of  fpeaking;  the  art  of  flying  till 
a  man  happens  to  fall  down  and  break  his  neck :  dou- 
ble-bottomed  íhips,  whereof  none  can  ever  be  caft 
away,  befides  the  firíl  that  was  made;  the  admirable 
virtues  of  that  noble  and  neceíTary  juice  called  ípittle, 
which  will  come  to  be  fold,  and  very  cheap,  in  the 
apothecaries  lliops ;  dilcoveries  of  new  worlds  in  the 
planets,  and  voyages  between  this  and  that  in  the  moon 
to  be  made  as  frequentiy  as  between  York  and  London: 
which  fuch  poor  mortals,  as  I  am,  think  as  wild  as 
thofe  of  Arioíto,  but  without  half  fo  much  wit,  or  fo 
much  inñruction ;  for  there  thefe  modern  fages  may 
know,  where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  fina  their  loft 
fenfes,  preferved  in  phials,  with  thofe  of  Orlando. 

One  great  difference  miiíl  be  confefied  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  learnino* :  theirs  led  them  to  a 

^  O 

lenle  and  acknowledgment  of  their  owm  ignorance, 
the  imbecility  of  human  underítanding,  the  incom- 
prehenfion  even  of  things  about  us,  as  well  as  thofe 
above  us;  fo  as  the  mofe  fublime  wits  among  the  an- 
cients  ended  in  their  AxctruÁn^ U ;  ours  leads  us  to 
prefumption,  and  vain  oftenation  of  the  little  we  have 
learned,  and  makes  us  think  we  do,  or  fiiall  know, 
notonly  all  natural,  but  even  what  we  cali  fupernatu- 
ral  things;  all  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  upon  earth; 
more  than  all  mortal  men  have  known  beíore  our  age; 
and  fhall  know  in  time  as  much  as  angeis, 
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Sócrates  was  by  the  Delphic  Oracle  pronounced  the 
wiíeft  of  all  men,  becaufe  he  profeíled  that  he  knevv 
nothinp;:  what  would  the  oracle  have  íaid  of  a  man 
that  pretends  to  knovv  every  thing?  Pliny  the  eider, 
and  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans  whofe  writings 
are  left,  concludes  the  uncertainty  and  weaknefs  of 
human  knowledge,  with,  “Conftat  igitur  ínter  tanta  in- 
certa,  nihil  eiTecerti  ^praeterquam hominem, nec  rnifc- 
rius  quicquam  nec  fuperbius.”  But,  fureour  modern 
learned,  and  efpecially  the  divines  of  that  fe 61  among 
whom  it  feems  this  difeafe  is  fpread,  and  v/ho  will  have 
the  world,  “  to  be  ever  improving,  and  that  nothing  is 
“  forgotten  that  ever  was  known  among  mankind,” 
muft  themfelves  have  íorgotton  that  humilitv  and  cha- 
rity  are  the  virtues  which  run  through  the  feope  of  the 
Gofpel ;  and  one  would  think  they  never  liad  read, 
or  at  leaft never  minded,  thefirft  chapter  of  Ecclefiaftes, 
which  is  allowed  to  have  been  written,  not  only  by 
the  wifeft  of  men,  but  even  by  divine  infpiration  v 
where  Soiomon  tells  us, 

4C  The  thinp;  that  has  been,  is  that  which  fhall  be,  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  fun.  Is  there  anv 
thing  whereof  it  may  be  faid,  See,  this  is  new  ?  It 
<c  has  been  already  of  oíd  time  which  was  before  us  : 
íC  there  is  no  remembrance  of  former  things,  neither 
*c  fhall  there  be  any  remembrance  of  things  that  are  to 
come  with  thofc  that  fhall  come  afterT 
Thefe,  with  many  other  paffages  in  that  admirable 
book,  v/ere  encugh,  one  would  think,  to  humble  and 
mortify  the  prefumption  of  our  modern  fcioliíl,  if  their 
pride  v/ere  not  as  great  as  their  ignorance  ;  or  if  they 
knew  the  reft'of  the  world  any  better  than  thev  know 
themfelves. 
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Sheen,  Jan.  29,  1674. 

/ 

|H  E  honour  I  received,  b y  a  letter  from  your 
ladyfhip,  was  too  great  and  too  fenfible  not 
JL  to  be  acknowledged ;  but  yet  I  doubted  whe- 
ther  that  occañon  could  bear  me  out  in  the  confidence 
of  giving  your  ladyfhip  any  further  troubles  of  this 
kind,  without  as  good  an  errand  as  my  laft.  This 
I  have  reckoned  upon  a  good  while,  by  another  vifit 
my  fifter  and  I  had  defigned  to  my  lord  Capel.  How 
we  carne  to  have  deferred  it  fo  long,  I  think  we  are 
neither  of  us  like  to  tell  you  at  this  diftance,  thongh 
we  make  ourfelves  believe  it  could  not  be  helped. 
Your  ladyfhip  at  leaft  has  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ingthereby  excufed  fome  time  from  this  trouble,  which 
I  could  no  longer  forbear,  upon  the  fenfible  wounds 
that  have  fo  often  of  late  been  given  your  friends  here 
by  fuch  defperate  expreffions  in  feveral  ofyour  letters 
concerning  your  humour,  your  health,  and  your  life  ^ 
in  all  which,  if  they  are  your  friends,  you  muít  allow 
them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Perhaps  none  can 
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be  at  heart  more  pardal  than  I  am  to  whatever  touches 
your  ladyíhip,  ñor  more  inclined  todefendyou  upon 
this  very  occañon,  how  unjuft  and  unkind  foever 
you  are  to  yourfelf.  But  when  you  go  about  to  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  fo  great  a  remainder 
of  your  own  family,  and  fo  great  hopes  of  that  into 
which  you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  defperate  nielan- 
choly,  upon  an  accident  paft  remedy,  and  to  which 
all  mortal  race  is  perpetually  fubjeót;  for  God’s  fake, 
madam,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  what  you  do 
is  not  at  all  agreeable,  either  withfo  good  a  Chriítian, 
or  fo  reafonable  and  ib  great  a  perfon,  as  your  lady- 
fhip  appears  to  the  world  in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religión  more  generally  agrecd 
on,  ñor  morejuftly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfeót  fubmiffion  to  his  will  in  all  things  ;  ñor  do 
I  think  any  difpofition  of  mind  can  either  pleafe  him 
more,  or  become  us  better,  than  that  of  being  fatisfied 
with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away :  none,  I  am  fure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
God,  ñor  of  more  eaíe  to  ourfelves;  for  if  we  confi- 
der  him  as  our  maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  hini; 
if  as  our  father,  we  ought  not  to  diftruft  him  ;  fo 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good,  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwife,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  ñor  lave 
any  thing  by  refiíting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reafon  with  God  Almishtv; 
and  your  ladyfhip’s  lofs  be  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one  aíive-,  yet,  I  doubt, 
you  would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate 
you  have  done,  or  rather  as  you  doj  for  the  firft  mo- 
tions  or  paffions,  how  violent  loever,  may  be  pardoned, 
and  it  is  only  the  courfe  of  them  which  makes 
them  inexcufable.  In  this  world,  madam,  diere  is 
nothing  perfeótly  good;  and  whatever  is  called  fo,  is 
but  either  comparatively  v/ith  other  things  of  its  kind, 
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or  elfe  with  the  evil  that  is  mingled  in  its  compoñticn; 
ib  he  is  a  good  man  that  is  better  than  men  com- 
monly  are,  or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  more 
than  the  bad  fo  in  the  courfe  of  life,  his  condition 
is  efteemed  good,  which  is  better  than  that  of  moft 
other  men,  or  wherein  the  good  circumílances  are 
more  than  the  ill.  By  this  meafure,  I  doubt,  madam, 
your  complaints  ought  to  be  turned  into  acknowiedg- 
ments,  and  your  friends  would  have  caufe  to  reioice 
rather  that  condole  with  you:  for  the  goods  or  bleff- 
ings  of  life  are  ufually  efteemed  to  be  birth,  health, 
beauty,  friends,  children,  honour,  fiches.  Now  when 
your  ladyíhip  lias  fairly  confidered  how  God  Almighty 
has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has  given  you  of 
all  thefe,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourfelf  how  you 
have  dealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he 
has  taken  away.  But  if  you  look  about  you  and 
confider  other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what 
your  lot  is  in  comparifon  with  thofe  that  have  been 
drawn  in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge;  if  you  think 
how  few  are  born  with  honour,  how  many  che  without 
ñame  or  children,  how  little  beauty  we  fee,  how  few 
friends  we  hear  of,  how  many  difeafes,  and  how  much 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  clown  upen 
your  knees,  and  inftead  of  repining  at  one  affiic- 
tion,  will  admire  fo  many  blefiings  as  you  have  re¬ 
ce  i  ved  at  the  hancl  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyíhip  in  mind  of  what  you  are, 
and  the  advantages  you  have  in  all  theíe  points,  would 
look  like  a  defign  to  fiatter  you  :  but  this  I  may  fay, 
that  we  will  pity  you  as  much -as  you  pieafe,  il  you 
will  tell  us  who  they  are  that  you  think  opon  all  cir- 
cumííances  you  have  reafon  to  envy.  Now  if  I  had 
a  mafter  that  gave  me  all  I  could  aík,  but  thoughtfit 
to  take  one  tliing  from  me  again,  either  becaufe  í  uíed 


it  ill,  or  gave  myfelf  fo  much  over  to  it,  as  to  negleét 
what  I  ovved  either  to  him  or  t¿ie  reft  of  the  world, 

or 
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or  perhaps  bccaufe  he  would  íhew  his  power, 
me  in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all  the  reí l  ^ 
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and  put 
would 


yon  think  I  liad  much  reafon  to  complain  of  hard 
ufage,  and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  w as  left 
me,  never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away? 

It  is  true  you  have  lofl:  a  child,  and  therein  all  that 
could  be  loft  in  a  child  oí  that  age;  but  you  have 
kept  one  child,  and  are  likely  to  do  fo  long;  you 
have  the  aílurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  cf  many 
more.  You  have  kept  a  hufband,  grcat  in  employ- 
ment  and  in  fortune,  and  (which  is  more)  in  the 
eíleem  oí  good  men.  You  have  kept  your  beauty  and 
vour  health,  unlefs  you  have  deftroyed  thern  yourfelf, 
or  difcouraged  them  to  Hay  with  you  by  uíing  them 
ill.  You  have  friends  that  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you 
can  wiíh,  or  as  you  can  give  them  leave  to  be  by 
their  fears  of  lofing  you,  and  bcing  thereby  ib  much 
the  unhappier,  the  kinder  they  are  to  you.  But  you 
have  honour  and  eíleem  from  all  that  know  you ;  or 
if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is  only  upon  that  point 
of  your  feeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the 
whole  world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourfelf,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  after  what  you  have  loft. 

You  will  fay  perhaps  that  one  thing  was  all  to 
you,  and  your  fondnefs  of  it  made  you  indifferent  to 
every  thing  elfe.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  fo  far 
from  juílifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your 
fault  as  well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave 
you  all  the  bleíhngs  of  life,  and  you  fet  your  heart 


wholly  upon  one,  and  defpiíe  or  undervalue  all  the  reft : 
is  this  his  fault  or  yours?  nay,  is  it  not  to  be  verv 
unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  fcornful  tothe 
reft  of  the  world?  is  it  not  to  fay,  becaufe  you  have 
loft  one  thing  God  hath  given,  you  thank  him  for 
nothing  he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ? 
is  it  not  to  fay,  fince  that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the 
world,  diere  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  can 
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deferve  your  kindnefs  or  eíleem  ?  A  friend  makes  me 
a  feaft,  and  fets  all  before  me  that  his  care  or  kind¬ 
nefs  could  provide;  but  I  fet  myheart  upon  onedifh 
alone,  and,  if  that  happen  to  be  thrown  down,  I 
lcorn  all  the  reft  ;  and  though  he  fends  for  another  of 
the  lame,  yet  I  rife  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and  fay 
my  friend  is  my  enemy,  and  has  done  me  the  greateft 
wrong  in  the  world :  have  I  reafon,  madam,  or  good 
grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it  become  me  better  to 
eat  of  the  reft  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more 
of  what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

All  the  precepts  of  chriftianity  agree  to  teach  and 
command  us  to  modérate  our  paílions,  to  temper  our 
aífeótions  towards  all  things  below;  to  be  thankful 
for  the  poíTeílion,  and  patient  under  the  lofs  whenever 
he  that  gaye  fhall  fee  íit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme 
fondnefs  was  perhaps  as  difpleafing  to  God  before,  as' 
now  your  extreme  affiiótion;  and  your  lofs  may  have 
been  a  puniíhment  for  your  fauíts  in  the  manner  of 
enjoying  what  you  had,  It  is  at  leaft  pious  to  afcribe 
alí  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  rather 


than  to  injuftice  in  God;  and  it  becomes  us  better  to 
adore  all  the  i  filies  of  his  providence  in  the  eíiefts, 
than  enquire  into  the  caufes:  for  fubmiíTion  is  the  only 
way  of  reafoning  between  a  creature  and  its  maker ; 
and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the  greateft  duty  wecan 
pretend  to,  and  the  beft  remedy  v/e  can  apply  to  all 
our  misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  religión  were  no  party  in  your 
cafe,  and  that,  for  fo  violen t  and  injurious  a  grief,  yon 
had  nothing  to  anfwer  to  God,  but  only  to  the  world 
and  yourfelf;  yet  I  very  much  doubt  how  you  would 
be  acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a 
poor,  needy,  uncertain  lífe,  íhort  at  the  longeft,  and 
unquiet  at  the  beft;  all  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
and  the  wife  have  been  perpetually  bufted  to  find  out 
the  ways  how  to  revive  it  with  pleafures,  or  relieve  it 
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with  diverfions  •,  how  to  compofe  it  with  eafe,  and 
fettle  it  with  fafety.  To  fome  of  theíe  ends  have  been 
employed  the  inftitutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reafonings 
of  philoíophers,  the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of 
labouring,  and  the  extravagances  of  volaptuous  men. 
Ali  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work  about  nothing 
elfe,  but  only  that  our  poor  mortal  lives  íhould  país 
the  eaíier  and  happier  for  that  little  time  we  poífefs 
them,  or  elfe  end  the  better  when  we  lofe  them.  Upon 
this  occafion  riches  carne  to  be  coveted,  honours  to 
be  eíteemed,  friendíhip  and  love  to  be  purfued,  and 
virtues  themfelves  to  be  admired  in  the  world.  Now, 
madam,  is  it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to 
condemn  their  univerfal  opinions  and  defigns,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  paffing  your  life  as  well  and  eafily,  you  re- 
folve  to  pafs  it  as  iil  and  as  miferably  as  you  can  ?  you 
grow  infenfible  to  the  conveniencies  of  riches,  the  de- 
lights  of  honour  and  praife,  the  charms  of  kindnefs 
or  friendíhip,  nay  to  the  obfervance  or  applaufe  of  vir¬ 
tues  themfelves ;  for  who  can  you  expecl,  in  thefe  ex- 
ceífes  of  paffions,  will  allow  you  to  fhew  either  tem- 
perance  or  fortitude,  to  be  either  prudent  or  juíl?  and 
for  your  friends,  I  fuppofe  you  reckon  upon  lofing 
their  kindnefs,  when  you  have  fufficiently  convinced 
them,  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  lince  you 
have  none  left  for  yourfelf,  or  any  thing  elle.  You  de¬ 
clare  upon  all  occafions,  you  are  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing  any  comfort  or  pleafure  in  any  thing  that  is  left 
in  this  world,  and  I  aíTure  you,  madam,  none  can 
ever  love  you,  that  can  have  no  hopes  ever  to  pleafe 
you. 

Among  the  feveral  inquines  and  endeavours  after 
the  happinefs  of  life,  the  fenfual  men  agree  in  purfuit 
of  every  pleafure  they  can  ílart,  without  regarding  the 
pains  of  the  chace,  the  wearinefs  when  it  ends,  or  how 
little  the  quarry  is  worth.  The  bufy  and  ambitious  fall 
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into  the  more  laíting  purfuits  of  power  and  riches ;  the 
fpeculative  men  prefer  tranquillity  of  mind  before  the 
different  motions  of  paffion  and  appetite,  or  the  com- 
mon  fucceffions  of  defire  and  fatiety,  of  pleafure  and 
pain ;  but  this  may  feem  too  dull  a  principie  for  the 
happinefs  of  life,  which  is  ever  in  motion ;  and  though 
paílions  are  perhaps  the  ftings,  without  which  they  lay 
no  honey  is  made;  yet  I  think  all  forts  of  men  have 
ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our  fervants,  and  not  our 
maíters*  to  give  us  fome  agitation  for  entertainment 
or  exercife,  but  never  to  throv/  our  reafon  out  of  its  feat, 
Perhaps  I  would  not  ahvays  fit  ftill,  or  would  be  fome- 
times  on  horfeback;  but  I  would  never  ride  a  horfe 
that  galls  my  flefn,  or  íhakes  my  bones,  or  that  runs 
away  with  me  as  lie  pleafes,  fo  as  I  can  neither  ílop 
at  a  river  or  precipice.  Better  no  pafiions  at  all  than 
have  them  too  violent;  or  fuch  alone  as,  inftead  of 
heightening  cur  pleafures,  afford  us  nothing  but  vexa- 
tion  and  pain. 

In  all  fuch  loífcs  as  ycur  ladylhip’s  has  been,  there 
is  lomethíng  that  ccmmon  nature  cannot  be  denied, 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  gcod  nature  may  be  allowed; 
but  all  excefñve  and  outragecus  grief  or  lamentation 
for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among  the  ancient  Chrif- 
tians,  to  have  fomething  of  heatheniíli;  and,  among 
the  civil  nations  of  oíd,  to  have  fomething  of  barba- 
rous ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the  firft  to 
modérate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  the  latter  to  reftrain 
it  by  their  laws.  T!ie  longeft  time  that  has  been  allow- 
cd  to  the  forms  of  mourning,  by  the  cuftom  of  any  coun- 
try,  and  in  any  relation,  lias  been  but  that  of  a  year ;  in 
which  fpace  the  body  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  moul- 
dered  aw ay  to  earth,  and  to  retain  no  more  figure  of  what 
it  was*,  but  this  has  been  given  only  to  the  iofs  of  pa- 
rents,  of  huíband,  or  wife.  On  the  other  fide,  to 
children  under  age,  nothing  has  been  allowed;  and  I 

fuppofe 
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íuppofe  with  particular  reafon  (the  common  groundof 
all  general  cuftoms)  perhaps  becauíe  they  die  in  inno- 
cence,  and  without  having  taíled  the  miferies  of  liíe, 
fo  as  we  are  fu  re  they  are  well  when  they  leave  us,  and 
efcape  much  ill  which  would  in  all  appearance  have 
befallen  them  if  they  had  ftaid  longer  with  us  :  befides, 
a  parent  may  have  twenty  children,  and  lo  his  mourn- 
ing  may  run  through  all  the  beíl  of  his  lite,  if  his 
lo  lies  are  frequent  of  that  kindy  and  our  kindnefs  to 
children  fo  young  is  taken  to  proceed  from  common 
opinions,  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendíliip  or 
efteem,  and  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
than  ufe,  in  the  many  offices  of  life :  ñor  would  it  país 
from  any  perfon  befides  your  ladyffiip,  to  fay  you  loft 
a  companion  and  a  friend  at  nine  years  oíd,  though  you 
loft  one  indeed,  who  gave  the  faireft  hopes  that  could 
be,  of  being  both  in  time,  and  every  thing  elle  that 
was  eíteemable  and  good :  but  yet^  that  itfelf,  God 
oníy  knows,  confidering  the  changes  of  humour  and 
difpoíition,  which  are  as  great  as  thoíe  of  feature  and 
fhape  the  firíl  ñxteen  years  of  our  Uves,  confidering 
the  chances  of  time,  the  infe&ion  of  company,  the  filares 
of  the  world,  and  the  paflions  of  youth;  fo  that  the 
moft  excellent  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender  age, 
and  that  feemed  born  under  the  happieft  ftars,  might, 
by  the  courfe  of  years  and  acpdents,  come  to  be  the 
moft  miferable  herlelf,  and  more  trouble  to  her  friends 
by  living  long,  than  íhe  could  have  been  by  dying 
young, 

Yet  after  all,  madam,  í  think  your  lofs  fo  great, 
and  lome  meafure  of  your  grief  ib  deferved,  that, 
would  all  your  paffionate  complaints,  all  the  anguiíh 
of  your  heart,  do  any  thing  to  retrieve  it  y  could  tears 
water  the  lovely  plant,  ío  as  to  make  it  grow  again  af^- 
ter  once  it  is  cut  down  y  would  fighs  furnifh  new  breatli, 
pr  could  it  draw  lift  and  fpirits  from  the  wafting  of 
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yours ;  I  am  fure  your  friends  would  be  fo  far  from  ac- 
cufing  your  paffiori,  that  they  would  encourage  it  as 
much,  and  íhare  it  as  deep  as  they  could.  But  alas ! 
tlie  eterna!  laws  of  the  creation  extinguifh  all  fuch 
hopes,  forbid  all  fuch  defigns ;  nature  gives  us  many 
children  and  friends  to  take  them  away,  but  takes 
none  away  to  giye  them  us  again  :  and  this  makes 
the  excedes  of  grief  to  have  been  fo  univerfally  con- 
demned  as  a  thing  unnatural,  becaufe  fo  much  iti  vain ; 
Vvhereas  nature,  they  fay,  ooes  nothing  in  vain :  as  a 
tlnng  fo  unreafonable,  becaufe  fo  contrary  to  our  own 
defigns ;  for  we  all  defign  to  be  well,  and  at  eafe,  and 
by  grief  we  make  ourfelves  ill  of  imaginary  wounds, 
and  ralle  ourfelves  troubles  mofh  properly  out  of  the 
duft,  whilít  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  íhot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  fo  to  no 
purpofe,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  heads  and 
deítroy  ourielves,  mílead  of  recovenng  or  revenging 
our  friends. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  fay,  this  is  your  defign, 
or,  if  not,  your  delire;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  fo 
far  go ne,  or  io  defperately  bent :  your  íadyfhip  knows 
yery  weil,  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  his  that  lent 
it  you  to  manage,  and  preferve  the  beft  you  could, 
and  not  throw  it  away,  as  if  it  carne  from  fome 
common  hand.  It  belongs  in  a  great  meafure  to  your 
country  and  your  family ;  and  thereíore,  by  all  hu¬ 
man  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  felf-murder  has  ever  been 
agreed  upon  as  the  greatefi:  crime,  and  is  puniílred  here 
v/ith  the  ytmoft  fhame,  whjch  is  all  that  can  be  inflidt- 
ed  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime  much  lefs  to  kill 
ourfelves  by  a  ílow  poifon  than  by  a  fudden  wound  ? 
Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  kaow  we  do  it,  by  a  lono-  and 
a  continual  grief,  can  we  think  ourfelves  innocent  ? 
What  great  difference  is  there  if  we  break  our  hearts 
or  confume  them ;  if  we  pierce  them,  or  bruife  them  * 

fince 

*.  i  ' 
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fince  all  determines  in  the  fame  death,  as  all  arifes  from 
the  fame  deípair  ?  But  what  it  ít  gocs  not  ío  fai  ?  ít  is 
not  indeed  fo  bad  as  might  be,  but  that  does  not  ex- 
cufe  it  from  being  very  ill:  though  I  do  not  kill  my 
neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or  to  fpoil 
him  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  ?  T.  he  greateft  crime 
is  for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf  •,  is  it  a  imall  one  to  wound 
himfelf  by  anguifh  of  heart,  by  gncf,  or  deípair,  to 
ruin  his  health,  to  íhorten  his  age,  to  depiive  himfelf 
of  all  the  pleafures,  or  eales,  or  enjoyments  of  lite  ? 

Next  to  the  mifchiefs  we  do  ourfelves,  are  thofe  we 
do  our  children  and  our  friends,  as  thofe  who  defeive 
beft  of  us,  or  at  leaít  deferve  no  ill.  The  child  you 
carry  aboutyou,  what  has  that  done,  that  you  íhould 
endeavour  to  depnve  it  of  hfe,  almoft  as  ioon  as  you 
beílow  it  ?  or  íf  at  the  beíí.  you  fu  fie  r  it  to  live  to  be 
born,  yet,  by  your  ill  ufage  of  yourfelf,  íhould  fo 
much  impair  the  ftrength  of  íts  bociy  and  health,  and 
perhaps  the  very  temper  of  its  mind,  by  giving  it  fuch 
an  infufion  of  melancholy  as  may  ferve  to  diícolour 
the  objects,  and  difreliíh  the  accidents  it  may  meet  with 
in  the  common  train  of  life  ?  But  this  is  ope  you  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with;  what  will  you  iay  to  anotner 
you  are?  Were  it  a  fmall  injury  to  my  lord  v^up~il, 
to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  from  whofe  prudence 
and  kindnefs  he  may  juftly  expeft  the.  cares  of  his 
health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body,  and 
the  cultivating  of  his  mind ;  the  feeds  of  honour  and 
virtue,  and  thereby  the  truc  pr  inciples  of  a  happy  hfe  ? 
Hov/  has  my  lord  of  Eflex  delerved  that  you  íhould 
go  about  to  lofe  him  a  wife  he  loves  with  fo  much  paf- 
fion,  and,  which  is  more,  with  fo  much  reafon ;  fo 
great  an  honour  and  fupport  to  his  family,  fo  great  a 
hope  to  his  fortune  and  comfort  to  his  life?  Are 
there  fo  many  left  of  your  own  great  family,  that  you 

íhould  defire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by  fuf- 

K  k  4  fering 
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fering  the  greateft  and  alrnoít  Iaft  branch  of  it  to  wi- 

U  before  ™  time?  or  is  your  country  in  this 
age  fo  fíored  with  great  perfons,  that  you  fhould 

r-cc?11  t10  6  WC  may  exP£ft  from  fo  noble  a 

_  Yhílft  1  !iat¡  a,n7  hopes  70lír  tears  would  eafe  you 
oí  t.iat  your  gn d  would  confirme  itielf  by  libertv  and 

time,r  7our  !adyfmp  knows  very  well  I  never  once 
?CCUfd  ll»  ROÍ'  ever  mcreafed  it,  like  many  others 
S  thTe  c°mmon  formal  ways  of  aífuaging  it ;  and 
f  ’  ,"n  lure>  IS  the  finí  office  of  this  kind  I  ever 

wcjIl  cioout  to  períorm,  ótherways  than  in  the  moíl 
oi-dinary  forms.  I  was  in  hope  what  was  fo  violent 

n°ü  c  not  f  ;  i0ng;  biit  when  I  obferved  ittogrow 
i  ronger  with  age,  and  increafe  like  a  ftream  the  fur- 
iher  it  run;  when  I  faw  it  draw  out  to  fuch  un- 
,  PPy  c°mequences,  and  threaten  no  lefs  than  your 
caí  d,  your  health,  and  your  íife,  I  could  no  lonrer 
jijear  this  endeavour,  ñor  end  it  without  beo-- 
guig  of  your  ladyíhip,  for  God’s  fake  and  for  your 
own,  ror  your  children  and  your  friends,  for  your 
country’s  and  your  family’s,  that  you  would  no 
ongei  aoandon  youríelf  to  lo  difconfolate  a  paf- 
hpn»  hut  that  you  would,  at  length,  awaken  your 
piety,  gi ve  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  leaft, 
rome  up  the  invincible  fpirit  of  the  Pierdes,  that  ne¬ 
ver  yet  íhrunk  at  any  difafter ;  that  you  would 
íometimes  remember  the  great  honours  and  for- 
tunes  or  your  family,  not  always  the  lofles ;  che- 
iuii  thore  veins  of  good  humour  that  are  fome- 
umes  lo  natural  to  you,  and  fear  up  thofe  of  ill 
that  would  malte  you  fo  unnatural  to  your  chil- 
^nn  and  to  youríelf:  but,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and 
your  life,  for  your  friends  fake  at  leaft,  if  not 
íOi  your  cwn.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing 
2  could 
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coulcl  be  to  me  ib  great  an  honour  and  fatisfaótion, 
as  if  your  ladyfhip  would  own  me  to  have  contri¬ 
bu  ted  towards  this  cure-,  but,  however,  none  can 
perhaps  more  juftly  pretend  to  your  pardon  íor  the 
attempt,  fince  there  is  none,  I  am  fure,  that  has  al- 
ways  had  at  heart  a  greater  honour  for  your  lady- 
fhip’s  family,  ñor  can  have  for  your  perfon  more 
devotion  and  efteem,  than, 

M  A  D  A  M, 


Your  Ladyíliip’s  moíl  obedient. 


and  moíl  humble  fervant. 


HEADS» 
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E  S  S  A  Y 

UPON  THE 

DIFFERENT  CONDXTIONS 

O  F 

LIFE  AND  FORTUNE. 


WHETHER  a  good  condition  with  fear 
of  being  ill,  or  an  ill  with  hope  of  being 
well,  pleafes  or  difpleafes  moft. 

The  good  of  wifdom,  as  it  moft  conduces  to  hap« 
pinefs. 

The  effeft  of  happinefs  beft  difcovered  by  good 
humour  and  fatisfaótion  within. 

DifFerence  between  being  fatisfied  and  contení. 

The  valué  of  virtue  double,  as  of  coin;  one  of 
ftamp,  which  confifts  in  the  efteem  of  it;  the  other 
intriníic,  as  moft  contributing  to  the  good  of  prívate 
life  and  public  fociety, 

Againft 
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Againíl  Rochefoucault’s  Refleftions  upon  virtue, 

“  Qu’elle  n’ira  pas  loin,  ñ  elle  n’eíl  fountenue  par  la 
“  vanité.” 

A  man’s  wifdom  his  beíl  friend;  folly,  his  woríl 
enemy.  ' 

w 

No  happinefs  with  great  pain;  and  fo  all  are  expo- 
fed  to  fmall  and  common  accidents. 

The  íting  of  a  wafp,  a  fit  of  the  ítone,  the  biting 
of  a  mad  dog,  deftroy  for  the  time ;  the  two  firíl, 
happinefs ,  and  the  other,  wifdom  itfelf. 

The  only  way  for  a  rich  man  to  be  healthy  is,  by  N 
exercife  and  abftinence,  to  live  as  if  he  was  poor ;  A 
which  are  efteemed  the  woríl  parts  of  poverty. 

Leifure  and  folitude  the  beíl  effeél  of  riches,  be- 
caufe  mother  of  thought ;  both  avoided  by  moíl  rich 
men,  who  feek  company  and  buíinefs,  which  are  figns 
of  being  weary  of  themfelves. 

Buíinefs,  when  loved,  but  as  other  diverfions,  of 
which  this  is  in  moíl  credit.  Nothing  fo  prejudicial 
to  the  public. 

How  few  bufy  to  good  purpofe,  for  themfelves  or 
country. 

Virgifs  moráis  in 

Hic  quibus  invifi  fratres,  &c. 

And, 

Hic  manos  ob  patriam,  &c. 

Solomon’s,  cc  Enjoy  the  good  of  life,  fear  God,  and 
*c  keep  his  commandments,” 

Horace,  in  his 

Non  es  avarus, 
to, 

^  Qum  te  exempta  juvat  fpinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

1  o  mortify  mankind  in  their  defigns  of  any  tran- 
fcendent  happinefs,  Solomon’s  Ecclefiaíles,  and  Marcus 
Antoninus’s  Meditations,  with  Almanzor;  the  great- 
eíl  princes  of  their  times,  and  greateílmen  at  all  times. 

The 
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The  oíd  man  near  the  Hague,  that  ferved  my  houfe 
i  rom  his  dairy,  grew  fo  rich  that  he  gave  it  over ; 
bought  a  houle  and  furnifhed  it  at  the  Hague,  refolv- 
ing  to  live  at  eafe  the  reít  of  his  life;  grew  fo  weary 
cf  being  idle,  he  fold  it,  and  returne  d  again  to  his 
dairy.  * 

If  without  other  fears,  yet  that  of  death  enough  to 
Ipoil  the  greateíl  enjoyments. 

Never  to  be  foreieen — “  Quod  quifque  vitet  nuf- 
cc  quam  homini  fatis  cautum  eíl  in  horas.” 

A  thinking  man  can  never  live  well,  unlefs  content 
to  die. 

It  is  difficult  to  love  life,  and  yet  be  willing  to  part 
with  it. 

The  golden  fentences  at  Delphos:  Know  thyfeif. 
Nothing  too  much.  Fly  contention  and  debt. 

- Quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum. 

El  mucho  fe  guaíla,  yel  poco,  baila. 

Many  friends  may  do  one  little  good  ;  one  enemy, 
much  hurt. 

In  no  man’s  power  to  avoid  encmies;  they  injure 
by  chance,  in  a  crowd  fometimes,  and  without  deíign; 
then  hate  always  whom  they  once  injured. 

Torich  men,  the  greateíl  pleafures  oí  fenfe  either 

1  ^  i  t 

grow  dull  for  want  of  difficulty,  or  hurt  by  exceis. 

The  greateíl  advantages  men  have  by  riches  are,  to 
give,  to  build,  to  plant,  and  make  pleafant  fcenes, 
of  which  piólures  and  ílatues  make  the  pleafanteíl 
part. 

The  greateíl  prince,  pofiefied  with  fuperílition 
and  fears  of  death,  more  unhappy  than  any  prí¬ 
vate  man  of  common  fortune,  and  well  conílituted 
mind* 


A  prince 
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A  prince  above  all  defires  of  more,  or  fears  of  change, 
falls  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  leiíure  and  good  ícenos : 
for,  in  thofe  of  fenfe  he  can  have  but  his  fhare,  in 
which  nature  has  ftinted  all  men. 

To  what  we  are  capadle  of,  a  common  fortune  will 
reach-,  the  reít  is  but  oftentation  and  vanity,  which 
are  below  a  wife  and  tliinkins;  man. 

Who  for  eacíi  fickle  fear  from  virtue  fhrinks, 

Shall  in  this  world  enjoy  no  worthy  thing: 

No  mortal  man  the  cup  of  furety  drinks  *, 

But  let  us  pick  our  good  from  out  much  bad, 

That  fo  our  little  world  may  know  its  King. 

Sir  Phil.  Sidnev. 

*  Quiry’s  philoíophy;  that,  whcn  he  could  not  get 
off  his  boots  at  night,  faicl  he  knew  as  good  a  way, 
to  go  to  íleep  with  them  on. 

Whoever  can  die  eafiiy,  may  live  eafily, 

The  purfuit  of  wealth  by  endlefs  care  and  pains 
is  grounded  but  upon  the  defire  of  being  fo  much 
further  from  want.  That  of  power,  place,  and  ho- 
nour,  but  upon  the  profpeót  of  being  fo  much  faíer, 
from  the  reípeft  it  gives  ;  or  the  having  others  in  our 
power,  inftead  of  our  being  in  theirs. 

To  take  every  thing  by  the  right  hand,  rather  than 
the  left,  or  the  beft  end. 

Life  have  I  worn  out  thrice  thirty  years, 

Some  in  much  joy,  many  in  fears ; 

Yet  never  complain’d  of  coid  or  heat, 

X  7 

Of  winter  ítorms,  or  fummer  fweat; 

But  gently  took  all  that  ungently  carne — 

Spencer. 

The  laft  pope’s  way  of  getting  the  keys :  Nil  pe- 
tere5  nil  recufare,  de  nemine  conqueri. 

How 

#  A  littlc  Moor  that  rodé  poítilion. 
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How  far  the  temper  of  mind  and  body  may  o-q 
towards  relief  of  the  worft  conditions  of  fortune.  b 

How  little  the  beft  accidents,  or  conditions  of  for¬ 
tune,  towards  the  relieving  the  diítempers  of  body  or 
mind. 

I  he  true  end  of  riches  (next  to  doing  good)  eafe 

and  pleafure  *,  the  common  efieft,  to  increafe  care  and 
trouble. 

\ 

A  man’s  happinefs,  all  in  his  own  opinión  of  him- 
felf  and  other  things. 

A  fool  happier  xn  thinking  well  of  himfelf,  than  a 
wiíé  man  in  others  thinking  well  of  him. 

Any  man  unhappier  in  reproaching  himfelf,  if 
guilty,  than  in  others  reproaching  him,  if  innocent. 

II  a  reafonable  man  fatisfy  himfelf,  it  will  fatisfy  all 
others  that  are  worth  the  care  of  it. 

T ruth  will  be  uppermoft,  one  time  or  other,  like 
cork,  though  kept  down  in  the  water. 

To  take  care  of  the  firft  ill  aétion;  which  engages 
one  in  a  courfe  of  them,  unlefs  owned  and  repented. 
It  draws  on  diíguilej  that,  lying,  and  unjuíl  quar- 
rels. 

A  fhattered  reputation,  never  again  entire:  honour 
in  a  man  to  be  efteemed  like  that  of  a  woman ;  once 
gone,  never  recovered. 

All  great  and  gcod  things  in  the  world  brought 
to  país  by  care  and  order. 

The  end  ot  all  wildom,  happineís:  in  prívate,  of 
one’s  own  üfe ;  in  public  affairs,  of  the  government. 

The  difference  of  both  between  one  man  and  ano- 
ther ;  only  whether  a  man  governs  his  paffions,  or  his 
paiíions  him. 

We  ought  to  abílain  from  thofe  pleafures  which, 
upon  thought  we  conclude,  are  likely  to  end  in  more 
trouble  or  pain,  than  they  begin  in  joy  or  pleafure. 


Youth 
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Youth  naturally  moft  inclined  to  the  better  paífions ; 
love,  defire,  ambition,  joy.  Age  to  the  worfti  ava¬ 
nce,  grief,  revenge,  jealoufy,  envy,  fufpicion. 

As  nothing  in  this  world  is  unmixed,  lo  men  íhould 
temper  thefe  paffions  one  with  another-,  according  to 
what  by  age  or  conílitution  they  are  moft  fubjeft. 

Pride  and  íufficiency  in  opinión  of  one’s  felf,  and 
fcorn  in  that  of  others,  the  great  bañe  of  knowledge 
and  life. 

One  man’s  reafon  better  than  another’s,  as  it  is 
more  convincing  j  elfe,  every  man’s  pretence  to  right 
reafon  alike. 

It  is  hard  going  round  the  pole  to  know  what  the 
greateft  number  of  men  agree  in. 

The  wifeft  men  eafieft  to  hear  advice,  left  apt  to 
give  it. 

Men  have  different  ends,  according  to  different 
tempers ;  are  wife,  as  they  choofe  ends  that  will  fatii- 
fy,  and  the  means  to  attain  them. 

Nothing  fo  uncertain  as  general  reputation;  a  man 
injures  me  upon  humour,  paílion,  or  intereft,  or  ftand- 
ing  in  his  way;  hates  me  becaufe  he  has  injured  me  ; 
and  fpeaks  iil  of  me,  becaufe  he  hates  me. 

Befides  no  humour  fo  general,  to  find  fault  with 
others,  as  the  way  to  valué  themfelves. 

A  good  man  ought  to  be  contení,  if  he  have  no¬ 
thing  to  reproach  himfelf. 

A  reftleífnefs  in  men’s  minds  to  be  fomething  they 
are  not,  and  have  fomething  they  have  not,  the  root 
of  all  immorality. 

Coolnefs  of  temper  and  blood,  and  confequently  of 
defires,  the  great  principie  of  all  virtue. 

This  equally  neceffary  in  moderating  good  for¬ 
tune,  and  bearing  ilí. 

None  turned  more  to  philofophy  than  Solomon  and 
Antoninus,  in  the  moft  profperous  fortunes, 


The 
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Theviolencesof  Tiberius  made  more  íloics  at  Rornd 
than  all  their  fchools. 

Padre  Paolo  at  feventy  years  :  when  the  fpirits  that 
furnifh  hopes  fail,  it  is  time  to  live  no  longer.  ' 

Tire  temper  of  great  men  íhoúld  have  forcé  of  vital 
fpirits,  great  heat,  and  yet  equality,  which  are  hardly 
fonnd  together. 

A  humour  apt  to  put  great  weight  upon  fmall  mat- 
ters,  and  confequently  to  make  much  trouble  out  of 
little,  is  the  greateíl  ingredient  to  unhappinefs  of  lite. 
The  contrary  the  greateíl  to  happinefs. 

The  beft  philofophy  that  which  is  natural  to  men 
difpofed  to  fucceed  in  it  by  their  natural  tempers, 
though  improved  by  education,  learning,  and  thought. 

Sharpnefs  cuts  ílight  things  beft-,  folid,  nothing 
cuts  through  but  weight  and  ílrength ;  the  fame,  in 
the  ufe  of  intellecluals. 

The  twro  greateíl  miílakes  among  mankind  are,  to 
meafure  truth  by  every  man’s  fingle  reafon ;  and  not 
only  to  wifh  every  body  like  one’s  felf,  but  to  believe 
them  fo  too,  and  that  they  are  only  difguifed  in  what 
they  differ  from  us.  Both  the  effeót  of  natural  felf- 
love. 

Men  come  to  defpife  one  another  by  reckoning 
they  have  all  the  fame  ends  with  him  that  judges, 
only  proceed  foolifhly  towards  thcm?j  when  indeed 
their  ends  are  different. 

One  man  will  not,  for  any  refpeól  of  fortune,  lofe 
his  liberty  fo  much,  as  to  be  obliged  to  ílep  over  a 
kennel  every  morning :  and  yet  to  pleafe  a  miílrefs, 
fave  a  beloved  child,  ferve  his  country  or  íriend,  will 
facrifice  all  the  eafe  of  his  life,  nay  his  blood  and  life 
too  upon  occafion. 

Another  will  do  the  fame  for  riches. 

One  will  fuffer  all  injuries  without  refentment  in 
purfuit  of  avarice  or  ambition  ^  another  will  facrifice 
all  for  revenge. 


Pompey 


■ 


¡•¿as» 
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Pompey  fled  among  the  Egyptian  ílaves  to  fave  his 
life,  after  the  battle  cf  Phariaiia,  and  lofs  of  em¬ 
pire,  and  liberty  of  Rome.  Csefar  choie  to  die  once 
rather  than  live  in  fear  of  dvinm  Cato  to  die,  rather 
than  outhve  the  liberties  of  his  country,  or  fubmit  to 
a  conqueror. 

Atticus  preferred  the  quiet  of  life  before  all  riches 
and  power;  and  never  entered  into  public  cares. 

Yet  thefe  aii  contemporaries,  and  the  four  greateíl 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  H.  to  me.  If  a  king  was  fo  great  to  haveno- 
thing  to  defire  ñor  fear,  he  would  live  juft  as  yon  do. 

Does  any  thing  look  more  defirable  than  to  be  able 
to  go  juft  one’s  own  pace  and  way  ?  which  belongs  in 
the  greateíl  degree  to  a  prívate  life.  Ut  mihi  vivam 
quod  iupereft  aevi. 

A  man,  in  public  aífairs,  is  like  one  at  fea;  never 
in  his  own  difpofal,  but  in  that  of  winds  and  rieles. 

To  be  bound  for  a  port  one  defires  extremely,  and 
fail  to  it  with  a  fair  gale,  is  very  pleafant;  but  to  live 
always  at  lea,  and  upon  all  adventures,  is  anlv  for 
thofe  who  cannot  live  at  lanch 

Non  agimus  tumidis  velis,  Aauilone  fecundo  1 

O  l  y 

Non  tamen  adveríis  aetatem  ducimus  Auílris. 

When,  after  much  working,  cne’s  head  is  very  well 
fettled,  the  befe  is,  not  to  fet  it  a  working  again.  The 
more  and  longer  it  has  worked  at  firft  perhaps  the 
ñner  and  ítronger;  but  evtry  new  working  does  but 
trouble  and  we alten  it. 

The  greatefe  pleafure  of  life  is  love  :  the  greateíl 
treafure  is  conteniment:  the  greateíl  poíTtíílon  is 
health  :  the  greateíl  eafe  is  íleep :  and  the  greateíl 
medicine  is  a  true  friend. 

Happinefs  of  life  depends  much  upon  natural  tero- 
per,  which  turns  one’s  thoughts,  either  upon  goocl, 

-  Yol,  III.  L  1  in 
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in  poñefficn  and  hopes  ^  or  evil  in  prefent  fenfe  of 
fears. 

This  makes  the  difference  between  melancholy  and 
íanguine,  between  oíd  and  young,  greater  than  be¬ 
tween  thofe  placed  in  any  di  fíe  rene  degree  of  fortune. 

The  ufe  of  plenty  is  the  abufe  of  riches  •,  for  uri- 
lefs  a  rich  man  will,  in  ibme  things,  Uve  like  a  poor 
one,  he  is  not  the  berter  for  his  riches ,  his  lite  will 
be  the  worfe,  and  the  íhorter. 

Every  man  will  be  happy  ;  and  none,  by  the  con- 
ílitution  of  nature,  is  capable  of  beirtg  fo.  We  are 
capable  of  few  pica! ares ,  and  reafon  and  rcfíection 
cut  off  many  of  thofe. 

íf  the  íun  or  moon  eclipfes  *,  if  a  comet  appear.*  a 
man  is  in  pain  :  if  a  great  ítorm  of  thunder  or  light- 
ning,  or  violent  feafons,  or  tempefts  :  if  any  thing 
touch  his  Ufe  or  his  fortune ;  any  paííion  atheartj 
or  if  he  fears  for  his  foul  j  he  is  an  unhappy  man. 

Pride  the  ground  of  moft  paíTions,  and  moft 
frenzies. 

The  defign  of  difrinsriiíhins  one’s  felf  ín  fome 

O  O  O 

kind,  general  to  all  men  ,  and  from  which  moft 
troubles  arife. 

Man  is  a  thinking  thing,  whether  he  will  or  no  ; 
all  he  can  do  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  beft  way. 

Since,  in  fome  degree,  we  muft  always  either  hopo 
or  fear,  we  íliould  turn  our  thoughts  upon  fome  de- 
íigm  or  courfe  of  Ufe  that  will  entertain  them  with 

O 

lome  kind  of  hopes.  Lente  in  voto,  If  that  can- 
not  be,  the  next  is,  to  feek  díverfion  from  thought 
by  bulinefs,  fports,  or  labour. 

After  all,  Ufe  is  but  a  t rifle,  that  fhould  be  playee! 
with  till  we  lofe  it  $•  and  then  it  is  not  worth  regretting. 

If  men  are  fo  happy,  from  nature  or  fortune,  as  to 
Uave  nothing  elfe  to  complain  of,  they  trouble  them- 
felves  with  the  thoughts  that  they  muí!,  or  may  die. 

They  take  nopleafure  in  the  feaft  becaufe  it  muftend.- 
'  ^  There 
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-Fliere  is  but  one  general  undifpnted  truth  yet 
ágreed  on,  JThat  whatever  Uves  muft  die. 

Dying  is  a  piece  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  üving  ; 
theiefoie  íf  not  con  ten  t  with  one,  we  can  not  be 
períeítly  fo  with  the  other. 

oince  death  is  unavoidable,  nothing  fo  impertinent 
as  to  trouble  ourfelves  about  it :  but  pain  is  not  of  ib 
abfolute  neceffity,  therefore  it  is  pardonable  to  endea- 
vour  the  avoiding  it. 

.i  he  Stoics  opinión  of  pain  not  being  an  eviJ,  a 
mockery  unnatural,  and  a  ftrain  of  the  higheíl  díf- 
guife  and  aftedlation.  ° 

\  v  íietlier  conaitions  of  Ufe  and  fortune  are  not  in  ali 
much  aiike  ;  at  leaft  lo,  in  one  great  partof  our  Uves; 
ior  íleep  levels  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  honoured  and 
difgraced,  the  prince  and  the  peafant. 

Non  domas  aut  fundí,  non  amis,  &c 

The  fe  may  entertain  or  heighten  good  humourwhere 
¡t  is  \  not  raiíe  it  vvhere  it  is  not ;  otherwife  it  is  Uke 
iiiuíic  in  m  our  ni  no*. 

o 

i  lie  piant  may  be  improved  by  feafons  ánd  pains, 
but  the  root  muil  be  in  the  ground. 

i  he  intemperate  give  themfelves  no  leave  to  feel 
hunger,  thirít,  want  or  íleep,  or  any  other  ftrong  and 
natural  delires,  without  which,  the  pléaíures  of  eat~ 
i.ng,^  drinking,  íleeping,  and  the  red,  are  all  but 
weak  and  faint. 

ReftlefTnefs  of  mind  is  the  great  caufe  of  intem- 
perance,  feeking  pleaíures  when  nature  does  not  aík, 
ñor  appetite  prepare  them. 

No  pofleífions  good,  but  by  the  good  ufe  we  make 
of  them  ;  without  which,  wéalth,  power,  friends,  fer- 
vants,  do  but  help  to  make  our  Uves  more  unhappy. 
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ME N  naturally  or  generally  feek  it  with  others, 
and  avoid  it  with  themfelves. 

Both  are  neceíTary,  one  gives  the  ftock,  the  other 
improves  it :  one,  without  the  other,  unrefined. 

Ability  is  drawn  out  into  ufe  by  occafions  and  ac- 
cidents. 

Paulum  fepultse  diftat  inertlae 
Celata  virtus. 

Sometimcs,  in  one  age,  great  men  are  without  great 
^ccafions ;  in  another,  great  occafions  without  great 
men  *,  and  in  both,  one  loít  íor  want  of  the  other. 

No 
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No  man  willingly  lives  without  lome  converfation: 
delicacy  and  diftinciion  make  men  called  folitary  ; 
thofe  that  ció  upon  vows  or  chaice,  in  danger  of 
fome  degrees  of  frenzy,  the  mind,  like  the  ílomach, 

when  empty  preying  lipón  itfelf. 

■  Scipio,  of  all  aótive  and  great  men,  the  mo(t  con¬ 
templativo,  yet  open  xo  Laslius  and  other  prívate 
friends. 

Women  and  children,  fome  fort  of  fools  and  mad- 

men,  the  greateft  talkers. 

Men  talk  without  thinking,  and  think  without 

talking. 

Order,  the  effedt  of  íhonght,  and  caufe  of  all  goocl 
produftions. 

Silence  in  company  (if  not  dulnefs  or  modefly)  is 
obfervation  or  diferetion. 

To  play  or  wreftle  well  fhould  be  ufed  with  thofe 

that  do  it  better  than  you. 

A  man  among  children,  longa  child:  a  child  among 

men,  foon  a  man. 

Nothing  keeps  a  man  from  being  rich,  like  think¬ 
ing  he  has  enough  •,  nothing  from  knowledge  and 
wifdom,  like  thinking  he  has  both. 

Nothinp-  fo  unreafonable  or  infufferable  in  common 

O 

converfation,  as  fufficiency. 

Meafuring  all  reafon  by  our  own,  the  commoneft 
and  greateft  weaknefs ;  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
common  right  of  mankind. 

Neither  general  rules,  ñor  general  practice,  to  be 
fotind  further  than  notion, 

Tafte  in  converfation,  from  love  or  friendíhip, 
efteem  or  intereft,  pleafantnefs  or  amufement :  the 
two  firft  engage  the  firft  part  of  our  lives ;  the  two 
fecond,  the  middle  •,  and  the  laít  the  latter  end. 

Something  like  home  that  is  not  home,  like  alone 
that  is  not  alone,  to  be  wifhed,  and  only  found  in  a 
fjiend,  or  in  his  houfe. 

L  i  3  ,  Men, 
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,  Men,  that  do  not  think  of  the  preíent,  will  ba 
thmking  of  the  paft  or  future  ;  thererore  bu  finéis  or 
converiátion  is  necefiary  to  fix  their  thourdus  on  the 

ir-»  fofo»-,  +* 


preient. 


In  the  reft,  feldorn  fatisfaciion,  often  difeontent 
ano  tío».» *>15)  unlels  to  very  íanguine  humcurs. 

The  lame  in  general  ipecuktions :  witntfs  Solo- 
mon  and  Antomnus  ;  for  whoie  thoughts  are  not 
3oít  in  the  immeníity  of  matter,  the  infinity  of  forms, 
the  variety  of  produítions,  and  continua!  viciffitude 
or  change  of  ene  to  the  other. 

In  converfation,  humour  is  more  than  wit,  eafi- 
r,eís  more  than  knowiedge :  few  defire  to  learn,  or 
think  they  need  ¡t ;  all  defire  to  be  pieaíed,  or,  ir 
ñor,  to  be  eafy. 

A  fool  may  fay  many  wife  things,  a  wife  man  no 
fooi’fh  ones  :  good  fenie  runs  throughout. 

Mr.  Grantam’s  fool’s  reply  to  a  great  man  rhat 
aíked  whofe  fool  he  was  ?  ‘  i  am  Mr.  Grantam’s  fool : 

*  pray  whofe  fool  are  you  ?’ 

Sudden  replies  efteemed  the  beft  and  pleafanteíl 
veins  of  wit,  not  always  fo,  of  good  fenie. 

Gf  al!  paílions,  none  fo  foon  and  fo  often  turns  the 
brain  as  pride. 

A  little  vein  of  folly  or  whim,  pleafant  in  conver¬ 
fation  ;  becauie  it  gives  a  liberty  of  iaying  things,  that 
difereet  men,  though  they  will  not  fay,  are  willino-  to 
hear. 


The  firft  ingredient  in  converfation  is  truth,  the 
next  gcod  fenie,  the  third  good  humour,  and  the 
fourth  wit. 

f 

This  laft  was  formerly  lef:  to  fools  and  buffoons 
kept  in  all  great  families. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  king  James  I.  of  Eng- 
3 and,  firft  gave  repute  to  that  lort  of  wit \  increafed 
by  king  Challes  1L 
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fn  king  Charles  the  Firíl’s  time,  all  vvit,  love,  and  ho- 
nour,  heightened  by  the  wits  oí  that  time  into  romance. 

Lord  Goreign  took  the  contrepied,  and  turned  aü 
into  ridicule. 

He  was  followed  by  the  dulce  of  Buckingham,  and 
that  vein  favoured  by  king  Charles  II.  brought  it  in 
yogue. 

Truth  is  allowed  the  rnoíl  efteemahle  quality  :  the 
lie  is  the  greateft  reproach  •,  thereíore  allowed  ror- 
merly  a  jtúl  occafion  of  combat  by  law,  and  fince 
that  time,  by  honour,  in  privare  duels. 

Good  breeding  as  neceílary  a  quality  in  conver  fa¬ 
llón  to  accompliili  all  the  reíl,  as  grace  in  motion 
and  dancing. 

It  is  harder,  in  that,  to  dance  a  corrant  well  than  a 
jig  •,  fo  in  converfation,  even,  eafy,  and  agreeable, 
more  than  points  oí  wit,  which  uniefs  very  naturally 
they  fall  in  of  themfelves,  and  not  too  often,  are  dií- 
liked  in  good  company ;  becaufe  they  pretend  to  more 
tharí  the  reíl,  and  turn  converfation  írom  good  íenfe 
to  wit,  from  pleafant  to'  ridicule,  which  are  the 


meaner  parts. 

To  make  others  wit  appear  more  than  one’s  own, 
a  good  rule  in  converfation  :  neceílary  one,  to  let 
others  take  notice  of  your  wit,  and  neverdo  it.  your- 
felf. 

Flattery,  like  poifon,  requires  of  all  others  the 
fineft  infuíion, 

Of  all  things  the  moft  naufeous,  the  moíl  íhocking 
and  hardeít  to  bear. 

King  James  I.  ufed  to  fay,  Nay,  by  my  foul,  that 
is  too  hard. 

Pride  and  roughnefs  may  tura  one’s  hymour,  but 
flattery  turas  one’s  ftomach. 
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Eoth  extremes  to  be  avoided  :  if  vve  muft  lean  one 
way,  betcer  to  bluntnefs  and  coldnefs,  which  is  moíl 
natural,  than  to  flattery,  which  is  artificial. 

This  is  learned  in  the  flavery  of  courts,  or  ill  for¬ 
tune  ;  the  other  in  the  freedom  of  the  country  and  a 
fortune  one  is  contení  with. 

Nothing  ib  naufeous  as  undiftinguiíhcd  civility  ;  it 
is  Im.  a  \\  noi e,  oí  an  hoíleís,  who  looks  kindly  upon 
every  body  that  comes  in. 

ít  is  fit  only  for  fuch  perfons  of  quality  as  nave  no 
otner  way  to  drav/  company,  and  draws  only  fuch  as 
are  not  welcome  any  where  elí'e. 

Court  converfation,  withóut  love  or  bufmefs,  ofall 
the  other,  the  moft  taftelefs. 

A  court,  properly  a  fair,  the  end  of  it  trade  and 
gain  :  for  none  wouid  come  to  be  juílled  in  a  crowd, 
that  is  eafy  at  home,  ñor  go  to  fervice,  that  thinks  he 
has  enough  to  live  well  of  himíelf. 

Thofe  that  come  to  either,  for  entertainment,  are 
the  dupes  of  the  traders,  or,  at  leaft,  the  raillery. 

All  the  íkill  of  a  court  is  to  follow  the  prince5s 
prefent  humour,  talk  the  prefent  language,  íerve  the 
preíent  turn,  and  make  ufe  of  the  prefent  intereft  of 
one’s  frienas. 

Bluntnefs  andplainnefs  in  a  court,  the  moíl  rexdned 
breeding. 

Lilee  fomething  in  a  drefs  that  looks  negledted,  and 
yet  is  very  exadl. 

When  i  coníider  how  many  noble  and  eíleemable 
men,  how  many  lovely  and  agreeable  women  I  have 
outlived  among  my  acquaintance  and  friends,  me* 
thinks  it  looks  impertinent  to  be  ítill  alive. 

Changes  in  veins  of  wit,  like  thofe  of  habits,  or 
other  modos, 

U pon  K.  Charles  the  Second’s  return,  none  more  out 
of  faíhion  among  the  new  courtiers,  than  the  oíd  Earl 
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oí  Norwich,  that  was  cfteemed  the  greateft  wit  in  his 
father’s  time,  among  the  oíd. 

Our  thoughts  are  exprefíed  bv  fpeech,  our  paflions 
and  motions  as  well  without  ít. 

Tellino;  our  arléis  leffens  them,  and  doubles  our 

OO  y 

joys. 

To  líate  company  unnatural,  or  to  be  always  filent 
in  it. 

Sociable,  a  quality  afcribed  to  mankind. 

Yet  hatred,  or  diílafte,  brought  Timón  to  live  alone, 
and  the  íhipwrecked  men  in  an  ifland  of  the  Indies. 

ít  is  very  different  to  live  in  little  company,  or  in 
none. 

Proper  for  age  to  retire,  as  for  youth  to  produce 
itfelf  in  the  world. 

One  fnevvs  merit,  or  the  hopes  that  they  may  one 
day  have  it  ;  the  other  has  none,  they  never  can. 

Proper  for  one  to  íhew  excellencies  in  anykind  ;  for 
the  other  to  hiele  their  defaults. 

It  is  not  to  live,  to  be  hid  all  one’slife  •,  but,  if  one 
has  been  abroad  all  day,  one  may  be  allowed  to  go 
honre  upon  any  great  change  of  weather  or  company. 

Nothing  fo  ufeful  as  well  chofen  converfation,  or  ío 
pernicious  as  ill. 

There  may  be  too  much  as  well  as  too  little. 

Solitude  damps  thought  and  wit ;  too  much  com¬ 
pany  difiipates  and  hinders  it  from  fixing. 

Ln  retreat  a  man  feels  more  how  life  palles  *,  if  he 
likes  it,  is  the  happier  ;  if  he  diílikes  it,  the  more 
miferable,  and  ought  to  change  for  company,  bufinefs, 
or  entertainments,  which  keep  a  man  from  his  own 
thoushts  and  reñections. 

O 

Study  gives  ftrength  to  the  mind ;  converfation, 
grace  :  the  firft  apt  to  give  ftiífnefs,  the  other  fupple- 
nefs :  one  gives  fubftance  and  form  to  the  ftatue,  the 
other  polifhes  it. 

They 
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The  great  happlnefs  is  to  have  a  friend  to  obfervc 
and  tell  one  of  one’s  faults,  whom  one  has  reafon  ío 
efceetn,  and  is<  apt  to  believe. 

The  great  mifcarriages  of  life  come  from  thewant 
of  a  good  pilot,  or  from  a  íufficiency  to  follow  one’s 
own  courfe  or  humour. 

Sometimes  out  of  pride  to  contradi#:  others,  or 
fnew  one  needs  no  inílruftion. 

Do  nothing  to  loie  common  reputation,  which  is 
the  beft  pofleffion  or  libe,  efpeciaíiy  that  of  honour 
and  truth. 

Roughnefs  or  authority  in  giving  counfel,  eafmefs 
to  receive  all,  or  obítinacy  to  receíve  none,  equally 
to  be  avoided. 

Too  much  delicacy  in  one,  or  the  other,  of  ili  eífecl, 

Mark  what  maíces  other  men  efteemed,  and  imítate; 
v/hat  difefteemed,  and  avoid  it. 

Many  very  learned  and  able,  without  being  agree- 
able  ;  more  the  contrary. 

Company  to  be  avoided,  that  are  good  for  nothing  ; 
to  be  íbught  and  frequented,  that  excel  in  fome 
quality  -or  other. 

Of  all  excellencies  that  make  converfation,  good 
fenfe  and  good  nature  the  moft  neceffary,  humour  the 
pleafanteft. 

To  fubmit  blindly  to  none,  to  preferve  the  iiberty 
of  one’s  own  reafon,  to  difpute  for  inílrudlion,  not 
viftory,  and  yield  to  reafon  as  ibón  as  it  appears  to  us, 
from  whence  foever  it  comes. 

This  is  to  be  found  in  all  conditions  and  degrees  oí 
men,  in  a  farmer  or  miller  fometimes,  as  well  as  a 
lawyer  or  divine,  among  the  learned  and  the  great ; 
though  their  reputation  or  manner  often  impofes  on  us. 

The  beft  rules  to  form  a  yoting  man,  to  talk  little, 
to  hear  much,  to  refieft  alone  upon  what  has  pafled  in 
company,  to  diftruft  one’s  own  opinions,  and  valué 
others  that  deferye  it. 


The 
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The  chief  ingredients  into  the  compofition  of  thofe 
¿quahties  that  gain  efteem  and  praife,  are  good  n ature, 
truth,  s;ood  fenfe,  and  good  breeding. 

7  O  7  D  O 

Good  nature  is  feen  in  a  difpofition  to  fay  and  do 
what  one  thinks  will  pleafe  or  profit  others. 

Good  breeding  in  d*  ,in¿  nothíng  one  thinks  will  ei- 
ther  hurt  or  diípleaíe  them. 

Good  nature  and  good  fenfe  come  from  onr  births 
or  tempers  :  good  breeding  and  truth,  chiefiy  by  edn- 
cation  and  conyerfewith  men.  Yet  truth  feems  rriuchi 
in  one’s  blood,  and  is  gained  too  by  good  fenfe  and  re- 
flection ;  that  nothíng  is  a  greater  poíTeíf  on ,  ñor  of  more 
advantage  to  thofe  that  ha  ve  it,  as  weil  as  thofe  that 
deal  with  it. 

OíTeníive  and  undiftinguiíhed  raillery  comes  from  ill 
nature,  and  defire  of  harm  to  others,  though  without 
good  to  one’s  felf  ,  or  vanity  and  a  defire  of  valu- 
ing  ourfelves,  by  fhewing  others  faults  and  follies,  and 
the  comparifon  with  ourfelves,  as  free  from  them. 

This  vein  in  the  world  was  originally  railing  ;  but, 
becaufe  that  would  not  país  without  return  of  blovvs, 
men  of  more  wit  than  courage  brought  in  this  refine* 
ment,  more  dangerous  to  others,  and  lefs  to  them- 
felves. 

Charles  Brandónos  motto  at  a  tournament,  upon  his 
marriage  with  the  Queen ;  the  trappings  of  Iris  horf< 
peing  haii  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  other  half  fnze. 


Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  deípife, 

Tho’  thou  art  match’d  with  cloth  of  frize. 
Cloth  of  frize,  be  not  too  boid, 

Tho5  thou  art  match’d  with  cloth  of  gold. 


VIRGIL’s 
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LAST 


ONE  labour  more,  O  Arethufa,  yield, 

Before  I  lea  ve  the  íhepherds  and  the  ñeld  ; 
Scme  verfes  to  my  Gallus  ere  we  part, 

Such  as  may  one  day  break  Lycoris*  heart. 

As  íhe  did  his.  Who  can  re  fufe  a  fong, 

To  one  that  lov’d  fo  weíl,  and  dy’d  fo  young  ! 

So  may’íf  thou  thy  belov’d  Alpheüs  pleafe, 

When  thou  creepTt  under  the  Sicanian  feas. 
Begin,  and  fing  Gallus’  unhappy  fíres, 

Whilft  yonder  goat  to  yonder  branch  afpires 
Out  of  his  reach.  We  fing  not  to  the  dcaf ; 

An  anfwer  comes  from  every  trembling  leaf. 

What  woods,  what  forefls  had  intic’d  your  ítay. 
Ye  Nai'ades,  why  carne  ye  not  away 
When  Gallus  dy’d  by  an  unworthy  fíame  ? 
ParnaíTus  knew,  and  lov’d  too  well,  his  ñame, 

To  fíop  your  courfe  ;  ñor  could  your  hafíy  flight 
Be  fíaid  by  Pindus,  which  was  his  delight. 

Hím  the  freíh  lawrels,  hiña  the  lowly  heath, 
Bewaii’d  with  dewy  tears  ;  his  parting  breath 
Made  lofty  Msnalus  hang  his  piny  head  ; 

Lycaean  marbles  wept,  when  l.e  was  dead, 

Under  a  looely  tree  he  lay  and  pin’d, 

His  flock  about  him  feeding  on  the  wind, 

As  he  on  love  ;  fuch  kind  and  gentle  fíieep 
The  fair  Adonis  would  be  proud  to  keep. 

There  carne  the  íhepherds,  there  the  weary  hinds, 
Thither  Menalcas,  parch’d  with  froíl  and  winds 
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Áll  aík’d  him  whence,  for  whom,  this  fatal  love  : 

Apollo  carne,  bis  arts  and  herbs  to  prove. 

Why,  Gallus  ?  why  fo  fond  ?  he  fays ;  thy  fíame, 

Thycare,  Lycoris,  is  another’s  game; 

For  him  íhe  fighs  and  raves,  him  fhe  purfties, 

Through  mid  day’s  heat's,  and  through  the  morning  de\V3  ; 
O  ver  the  fnowy  cliffs,  and  frozen  ílreams, 

Through  noify  camps.  Up,  Gallus,  leave  thy  dreams  s 
She  has  left  thee.  Still  lay  the  drooping  fwain, 

Hanging  his  mourning  head  :  Phoebns  in  vain 
Oífers  his  herbs,  employs  his  counfel  here  y 
5Tis  all  refus’d,  or  anfwer’d  with  a  tear, 

What  íhakes  the  branches  !  what  makes  all  the  trees 
Begin  to  bow  their  heads,  the  goats  their  knees  1 
Oh  !  ’tis  Sylvanus,  with  his  moííy  beard 
And  leafy  crown,  attended  by  a  herd 
Of  wood-born  fatyrs  ;  fee  !  he  íhakes  his  fpear, 

A  green  young  oak,  the  talleft  of  the  year. 

Pan,  the  Arcadian  god,  forfook  the  plains, 

Mov’d  with  the  ífory  of  his  Gallus’  pains. 

We  faw  him  come,  with  oaten- pipe  in  hand, 

Painted  with  berries-juice  ;  we  faw  him  ftand 
And  gaze  upon  his  íhepherd’s  batliirig  eyes  ; 

And,  What  no  end,  no  end  of  grief  ¡  he  cries. 

Love  little  minds  all  thy  confumingcare, 

Or  reñlefs  thonghts  ;  they  are  his  daily  fare, 

Ñor  cruel  love  with  tears,  ñor  grafs  with  íhow’rs, 

Ñor  goats  with  tender  fprouts,  ñor  bees  with  flow’rs^ 

Are  ever  fatisfy’d.  So  faid  the  god, 

And  touch’d  the  fhepherd  with  his  hazel  rod  : 

Fie,  forrow-ílain,  feem’d  to  revive,  and  faid, 

But  yet,  Arcadians,  is  my  grief  allay’d, 

To  think,  that  in  thefe  woods,  and  bilis,  and  plains, 

When  i  am  filent  in  the  grave,  your  fwains 
Shall  íitig  my  loves,  Arcadian  fwains  infpir’d 
By  Phcebus ;  O  I  how  gently  íhall  thefe  tir’d 
And  fainting  limbs  repofe  in  endlefs  íleep, 

Whilft  your  fweet  notes  my  love  immortal  keep  ! 

Would  it  had  pleas’d  the  gods,  I  had  been  boru 
juíl  one  of  you,  and  taught  towind  a  horn, 

Or  wield  a  hook,  or  prune  a  branching  vine, 

Aüd  kaowü  no  other  love,  but,  Phillis,  thine ; 


Or 
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Or  thine,  Amintas  ,  what  though  both  are  brown  ; 

So  are  the  nuts  and  berries  on  the  down. 

Amongíl  the  vines,  the  willows,  and  the  fprinrrs 
Phillis  makes  garlands,  and  Amintas  íings. 

No  cruel  abfence  calis  my  love  awa y, 

Farther  than  bleating  íheep  can  go  aílraj'. 

Here,  my  Lycorís,  here  are  fhady  groves, 

Here  foúntains  cool,  and  meadows  foft ;  our  lovés 
And  lives  may'here,  together,  wear  and  end  : 

O  the  true  joys  oí  fnch  a  fate  and  friend  í 
I  nowam  hurried,  by  fe  veré  commands, 

To  eaííerñ  regions,  and  among  the  bands 
Or  armed  troops  ;  there,  by  my  foes  purfu’d, 

Here,  by  my  friends  ;  bu t  flill  by  love  fubdu’d, 

Thou  far  from  home,  and  me,  art  wand’ring  o’er 
The  Alpine  ínows  ;  the  fartheft  weftern  inore, 

The  frozen  Rhine.  When  are  we  like  to  meet 
Ah  gently,  gently,  left  thy  tender  feet 
Be  cut  with  ice.  Cover  thy  lovcly  arms  ; 

The  northern  coid  relents  not  at  their  charras  : 

Away  ril  go,  inte  íbme  íhady  bow’rs, 

And  fing  the  fongs  I  made  in  happy  hours  ; 

And  charm  my  woes.  How  can  1  better  choofe, 

Than  among  wildeft  woods  myfelf  to  lofe. 

And  carve  our  loves  upon  the  tender  trees  ? 

There  they  will  thrive  :  íee,  how  my  love  agrees 
With  the  young  plants  :  look  how  they  grow  togethery 
In  {pite  of  abfence,  and  in  fpite  oí  weather. 

Mean  time,  Til  climb  that  rock,  and  rambie  o’er 
Yon  woody  hill  ;  I’ll  chafe  the  grizly  boar. 

FU  fí nd  Diana's,  and  her  nymphs  reíort ; 

No  froíls,  no  ílorms,  Chali  ílack  my  eager  fportc 
Methinks  I’m  wand’ring  all  about  the  rocks, 

And  hollow  founding  woods. :  look  how  my  locks 
Are  torn  with  boughs  and  thorns  !  my  íliafts  are  goneí 
My  legsare  tir’d,  and  all  my  fportisdone. 

Alas  í  this  is  no  cure  for  my  difeafe  ; 

Ñor  can  our  toils  that  cruel  god  appeafe, 

Now  neither  nymphs,  ñor  fongs,  can  pleafe  me  more? 
Ñor  hollow  woods,  ñor  yet  the  chafed  boar: 

No  fport,  no  labour  can  divert  my  grief  : 

Without  Lycoris  there  is  no  relief. 
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Thongh  I  ilion  Id  drink  up  Ileber’s  icy  ítreams, 

Or  Scythian  fnows,  yet  íl i  1 1  her  fiery  beams 
Would  fcorch  me  up.  Whatever  we  can  prove, 

Love  conquers  all,  and  we  mud  yield  to  love. 

H  O  RACE,  Lib.  iv.  Ode  7. 

/“TPH  E  fnows  are  melted  all  away, 

A  The  fields  grow  flow’ry,  green,  and  gay, 
The  trees  put  on  their  tender  leaves  ; 

And  all  the  ílreams,  that  went  adray, 

The  brook  again  into  her  bed  receives. 

% 

See  !  the  whoíe  earth  has  made  a  change  : 

The  nyir.phs  and  graces  naked  range 
About  the  fields,  who  íhrunk  before 
Into  their  caves.  The  empty  grange 
Prepares  its  room  for  a  new  fummer’s  llore. 

Leíc  thou  íhouldd  hope  i  inmortal  things, 

The  changing  year  indrnciion  brings, 

The  fleeting  hoiír,  that  íleels  away 
The  beggar’s  time,  and  Ufe  oí  kings, 

But  ne’er  returns  them,  as  it  does  the  day. 

The  coid  grows  foft  with  weílern  gales., 

The  Summer  over  Spring  prevails, 

But  yields  to  Antumn’s  fruitful  rain. 

As  this  to  Winter  ílorms  and  hails  ; 

Each  loís  the  haíling  moons  repair  again. 

But  we,  when  once  our  race  is  done, 

With  Tullas,  and  Anchifes’  fon 
(Thongh  rich  like  one,  like  t’other  good) 

To  duíl  and  {hades,  without  a  fun, 

Defcend,  and  fink  in  deep  oblivion’s  flood, 

Who  knows,  if  the  kind  gods  will  give 
Another  day  to  men  that  live 
In  hope  of  many  didant  years  ; 

Or  if  one  night  more  íTiall  retrieve 
The  joys  thou  lofeft  by  thy  iclJe  fears  ? 
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The  pleafant  hours  thou  fpend’ft  in  healthy 
The  ufe  thou  mak'íl  of  youth  and  wealth. 
As  what  thou  giv’íl  among  thy  friends 
Efcapes  thy  heirs,  fo  thofe  the  ftealth 
Of  time  and  death,  where  good  and  evil  endsv 

For  when  that  comes,  ñor  birth,  ñor  famc, 
Ñor  piety,  ñor  honeíl  ñame, 

Can  e’er  reftore  thee.  Thefeus  bold. 

Ñor  challe  Hippolitus  could  tame 
Devonring  fine,  that  fpares  ñor  young  ñor  oíd. 


HORACE,  Lib.  i.  Ode 


HEN  thou  commend’íl:  the  lovely  eyes 


*  '*  Of  Tclephus,  that  for  thee  dies, 

His  arms  of  wax,  his  neck,  or  hair ; 

Oh  !  how  my  heart  begins  to  beat, 

My  fpleen  is  fwell’d  with  gall  and  heat* 

And  all  my  hopes  are  turn’d  into  defpair. 

Then  both  my  mind  and  eolour  change, 

My  jealous  thoughts  about  me  range, 

In  twenty  íhapes  ;  my  eyes  begin, 

Like  winter-fpríngs,  apaee  to  fill ; 

The  ñealing  drops,  as  from  a  ííill, 

Fall  down,  and  tell  what  fires  I  feel  within, 

When  his  reproaches  make  thee  cry. 

And  thy  freíli  cheeks  with  palenefs  die, 

I  burn,  to  think  you  will  be  friends 
When  his  rough  hand  thy  bofom  ilrips., 

Or  his  fie r ce  kiíTes  tear  thy  lips, 

I  die,  to  fee  how  all  fuch  quarrel  ends* 

Ah  never  hope  a  youth  to  hold, 

So  haughty,  and  in  love  fo  bold  ; 

What  can  him  tame  in  anger  keep  ? 
Whom  all  th  s  fondnefs  can’t  aífwage, 
Who  even  kiífes  turns  to  rage, 

Wbich  Venus  does  in  her  own  Ne&ar  fleep. 
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Thrice  happy  they,  whofe  gentle  hearts, 

1  ¡II  deatli  itfelf  their  unión  parís, 

An  undiíhirbed  kindnefs  holds, 

Without  complaints  or  jealous  fears, 

Without  reproach  or  fpited  tcars, 

Which  damps  the  kiadeít  heats  with  fudden  colds. 

Upon  the  Approach  of  the  Shore  at  Harwich, 
in  January,  1668.  Begun  nnder  the  Maft. 

WEh  COME,  the  faireíl  and  the  happieíl  earth, 

Seat  of  my  hopes  and  pleafures,  as  my  birth  * 

Mother  of  well-born  fouls,  and  feariefs  hearts, 

3n  arms  renown’d,  and  flouriíhing  in  arts  ; 

The  iíland  of  good-nature,  and  good  cheer, 

That  elfewhere  only  país,  inhabit  here  i 
Región  of  valour,  and  of  beauty  too; 

Which  íliews,  the  brave  are  only  fit  to  woo. 

No  ehiid  thou  haft,  ever  approach’d  thy  (hore, 

That  lov’d  thee  better,  or  eíleetn’d  thee  more/ 

Beaten  with  journeys,  both  of  land  and  feas, 

Weary’d  with  care,  the  bufy  man’s  difeafe ; 

P'iich  d  with  the  froíf,  and  parched  with  the  wind  • 

Giddy  with  rolling,  and  with  faífing  pin’d  ; 

Spited  and  vex’d,  that  winds,  and  tides,  and  ílinds, 

Snould  ail  confpire  to  crofs  fuch  great  commands 
As  hafle  me  home,  with  an  account,  that  brings 
The  doom  of  kingdoms  to  the  beffc  of  kin^s 
Yet  I  refpire  at  thy  reviving  íight, 

Welcome  as  health,  and  cheerful  as  the  Iight. 

How  I  forget  my  anguifh  and  my  toils, 

Charm’d  at  th’  approach  of  thy  deiightful  foils ! 

How,  iike  a  mother,  thou  hold  íf  out  thy  arms, 

To  fave  thy  children  from  purfuing  harms, 

And  open  íf  thy  kind  boíom,  where  they  íind 
Safety  from  waves,  and  íhelter  from  the  wind  : 

Thy  cíifFs  fo  ílately,  and  fogreen  thy  hi lis, 

This  with  refpeff,  with  hope  the  other  filis 

V o  l .  III.  Mm  at 
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All  that  approach  thee ;  who  believe  they  fiad 
A  fpring  for  winter,  that  they  left  behind. 

Thy  fweet  inclofures,  and  thy  fcatter’d  farms, 

Shew  thy  fecurenefs  from  thy  neighbour’s  harms  ; 
Their  íheep  in  houfes,  and  their  men  in  towns, 
Sleep  only  fafe ;  thine  rove  about  the  downs, 

And  hills,  and  groves,  and  plains,  and  know  no  fear 
Oí  foes,  or  woíves,  or  coid,  throughout  the  year. 
Their  vaft  and  frightful  woods  feem  only  made 
To  cover  cruel  decds,  and  give  a  fhade 
To  favage  beafts,  who  on  the  weaker  prey, 

Or  human  íavages  more  wild  than  they. 

Thy  pleafant  thickets,  and  thy  íhady  groves, 

Only  relieve  the  heats,  and  covei  loves, 

Shelt’ring  no  other  thefts  or  cruelties, 

But  thofe  oí  killing  or  beguiling  eyes. 

Their  famiíh’d  hinds,  by  cruel  lords  enílav’d, 

Ruin’d  by  taxes,  and  by  foldiers  brav’d, 

Know  no  more  eafe  than  jufl  what  íleep  can  give ; 
Have  no  more  heat  and  courage  but  to  live  : 

Thy  brawny  clowns,  and  ídurdy  feamen,  fed 
With  manly  food  that  their  own  fields  have  bred. 
Safe  in  their  laws,  and  eafy  in  their  rent, 

Blefs’d  in  their  king,  and  in  their  fíate  contení ; 
When  they  are  call’d  away  from  herd  and  plougli 
To  arms,  will  make  all  foreign  forces  bow, 

And  íhew  how  much  a  lawful  monarch  faves, 

When  twenty  fubjeTs  beat  an  hundred  llaves. 
Fortúnate  iíland  !  ií  thou  didíf  but  know 
IIow  much  thou  doíí  to  heav’n  and  nature  owe  ! 

And  if  thy  humour  were  as  good,  as  great 
Thy  forces,  and  as  blefs’d  thy  foil  as  feat : 

But  then  with  numbers  thou  wouM’íí  be  o’er-rum 
Stranuer?,  to  breathe  thy  air,  their  own  would  íhun 
4nd  of  thy  childrea  none  abroad  would  roam, 

But  for  the  plcafure  of  returning  home. 

Come,  and  embrace  us  in  thy  laving  arms, 

Command  the  waves  to  ceafe  their  rough  alarms, 
And  guard  us  to  thy  port  that  we  may  fee 
Thou  art  indeed  theemprefs  of  the  tea. 

So  may  thy  fhips  about  the  ocean  courfe, 

Anrt  mil  inrreafe  in  number  and  in  forcé» 
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So  may  no  florms  ever  infeñ  thy  íhores, 

But  all  the  winds  that  blow  increafe  thy  flores. 

May  never  more  contagious  air  ariíe 
To  clofe  fo  many  of  thy  childrens  eyes : 

But  all  about  thee  health  and  plenty  vie, 

Which  íliall  feem  Jíindeñ  to  thee,  earth  or  ílcy« 
May  no  more  fires  be  feen  among  the  towns, 

But  charitable  beacons  on  thy  downs  ; 

Or  elfe  vi61orious  bonfires  in  thy  ílreets, 

Kindled  by  winds  that  blow  from  ofF  thy  flects, 
May’ñ  thou  feel  no  more  fits  of  íadlious  rage, 

But  all  diílempers  may  thy  Charles  aífuage, 

With  fuch  a  well-turn’d  concord  of  his  ílate. 

As  none  but  ill,  and  hated  men,  may  hate. 

And  may’ñ  thou  from  him  endlefs  monarchs  fee, 
Whom  thou  may’ñ  honour,  who  may  honour  thee* 
May  they  be  wife  and  good  :  thy  happy  feat 
And  ñores  will  never  fail  to  make  them  great. 


H  O  R  A  C  E,  Lib.  iii.  Ods  29, 


1 


MECENAS,  ofF-fpringof  Tyrrhenian  kings, 
And  worthy  of  the  greateíf  empire’s  fway, 
Unbend  thy  working  miad  a  while,  and  play 
With  fofter  thoughts,  and  loofer  ñrings  ; 

Hard  iron,  ever  wearing,  will  decay. 


II 


A  piece  untouch’d  of  oíd  and  noble  wine 
Attends  thee  here ;  foft  eílence  for  thy  hair, 
Of  purple  violets  made,  or  lilies  fair  ; 

The  rofes  hang  their  heads  and  pine, 

And,  till  you  come,  in  vain  peí  fume  the  air. 


III 


Be  not  inveigled  by  the  gloomy  (liad es 
Of  Tiber,  ñor  cool  Anien’s  cryñal  ñreams  ; 

The  fun  is  yet  but  young,  his  gentle  beams 
Revive,  and  fcorch  not  up  the  blades. 

The  fpring,  like  virtue,  ¿wells  between  extremes. 


IV.  Leavt 


V.-. 
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IV. 

Leave  fulfome  plenty  for  a  while,  and  come 
From  ílately  palaces  that  tow’r  fo  high, 

And  fpread  fo  far ;  the  duft  and  bus’nefs  fly, 

The  fmoke  and  noife  of  mighty  Rome, 

And  cares,  that  on  embroider’d  carpets  lie, 

V. 

It  is  viciílitude  that  pleafure  yields 
To  men,  with  greateft  wealth  and  honours  bleíl ; 
And  fometimes  homely  fare,  but  cleanly  dreíl, 

In  country  farms,  or  pleafant  fíelds, 

Clears  np  a  cloudy  brow,  and  thoughtful  breaíl. 

VI. 


The  chirping  birds  each  morning  tell  the  news 
Of  chearful  fpring  and  welcome  day, 

The  tender  lambs  follow  the  bleating  ewes. 


Now  the  coid  winds  have  blown  themfelves  awaye, 
ie  froíts  are  melted  into  pearly  dews  ; 


VII. 

The  vernal  bloom  adorns  che  fruitful  trees 
With  varions  drefs  ;  the  foft  and  gentle  rains 
Begin  with  ílowers  t’  enamel  all  the  olains  ; 

The  tnrtle  with  her  mate  agrees; 

And  wanton  nymphs  with  their  enamour’d  fwains* 

VIII. 

Thcu  art  contriving  in  thy  mind,  what  fíate 
And  form  becomes  that  mighty  city  befe : 

Thy  bufy  head  can  take  no  gentle  reí!, 

For  thinking  on  th’  events  and  fate 
Of  íaclious  rage,  which  has  her  long  oppreíh 

IX. 

Thy  cares  extend  to  the  remoteíl  fhores 
Of  her  valí  empire  ;  how  the  Perfian  arms ; 

Whether  the  Baflrians  join  their  troops ;  what  harms 
From  the  Cantabrians  and  tire  Moors 
May  come,  or  the  tumultuous  Germán  fwarms. 


X.  But 
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x. 

But  the  wife  powers  above  that  all  things  know, 

In  fable  night  have  hid  th’  events,  and  train 
Of  future  things;  and  with  a  juft  difdain 

Latigh,  when  poor  moríais  here  below 
Fear  without  caufe,  and  break  their  íleeps  in  vain. 

4 

XI. 

Think  how  the  prefent  thou  may’fi  beít  compoíe 
With  equal  mind,  and  without  endlefs  cares  ; 

For  the  unequal  courfe  of  ílate  affaiis, 

Like  to  th«  ocean,  ebbs  and  flows, 

Or  rather  like  our  neighbouring  Tiber  fares. 

XII. 

Now  fmooth  and  gentle  through  her  channel  creeps5 
With  foft  and  eafy  murmurs  purling  down : 

Now  fwells  and  rages,  threat’ning  all  to  drown, 

Away  both  corn  and  cattle  fweeps. 

And  filis  with  noife  and  horror  fields  and  town, 

XIII. 

After  a  while,  grown  calm,  retreats  again 
Into  her  fandy  bed,  and  foftly  glides. 

So  Jove  fometimes  in  fiery  chariot  rides 

With  cracks  of  thunder,  ílorms  of  rain, 

Then  grows  ferene,  and  all  our  fears  derides. 

XIV. 

He  only  lives  contení,  and  his  own  man, 

Or  rather  maíler,  who,  each  night,  can  fay, 

’Tis  well,  thanks  to  the  gods,  I’ve  liv’d  to-day ; 

This  is  my  own,  this  never  can, 

Like  other  goods,  be  forc’d  or  íloBn  away. 

XV. 

And  for  to-rnorrow  let  me  weep  or  laugh, 

Let  the  fun  íhine,  or  ílorms  or  tempeíls  ring, 

Yet  ’tis  not  in  the  pow’r  of  fates,  a  thing 

Should  ne’er  have  been,  or  not  be  fafe, 

Which  fiying  time  has  cover’d  with  her  wing. 

XVI,  c»  • 
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xvr. 

Capricious  fortune  plays  a  fcornful  game 
With  human  things;  uncertain  as  the  wind: 
Sometimes  to  thee,  fometimes  to  me  is  kind : 

Throws  about  honours,  wealth,  and  fame, 

At  random,  heedlefs,  humorous,  and  blind. 

XVII. 

He’s  wiíe,  who,  when  fhe  fmiles,  the  good  enjoys, 
And  unallay’d  with  fears  of  future  ill ; 

But,  if  íhe  frowns,  e’en  let  her  have  her  will. 

I  can  with  eafe  refign  the  toys, 

And  lie  wrapp'd  up  in  my  own  virtue  ftill. 

XVIII. 

I’ll  make  my  court  to  honeft  poverty, 

An  eafy  wife,  although  without  a  dower: 

What  nature  alies  will  yet  be  in  my  power  ; 

For  without  pride  or  luxury 
How  little  ferves  to  país  the  íleeting  hour  ? 

XIX. 

’Tis  not  for  me,  when  winds  and  billows  rife, 
And  crack  the  maíf,  and  mock  the  feamen  s  cates, 
To  fall  to  poor  and  mercenary  prayers, 

For  fear  the  Tyrian  merchandife 
Should  all  be  loft,  and  not  enrich  my  lielrs. 

XX. 

I’ll  rather  leap  into  the  little  boat, 

Which  without  fíutt’ring  fails  fhall  waft  me  o  et 
The  fwelling  waves,  and  then  I’H  think  no  mo¿e 
Of  fhip,  or  fraught :  but  change  my  note, 

And  thank  the  gods,  that  I  am  fafe  a-íhore. 


II  ORA 


t 
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H  O  R  A  C  E. 


Non  domus  ct  fundus ,  non  aris  acervus ,  ó*  auru 
OR  houfe  ñor  lands,  ñor  heaps  of  píate,  or  gold. 


x  ~  Can  cure  a  fever’s  heat,  or  ague’s  coid, 
Much  lefs  a  mind  with  grief  or  care  oppreíl : 
No  man’s  poíTeíTions  e’er  can  make  him  blefs’d, 
That  is  not  well  himfelf,  and  found  at  heartj 
Nature  will  ever  be  too  ítrong  for  art. 

Whoever  feeds  vain  hopes,  or  fond  delires, 
Diítrafting  fears,  wild  love,  or  jealous  fires  ; 
Is  pleas’d  with  all  his  fortunes,  like  fore  eyes 
With  curious  pictures ;  gouty  legs  and  thighs 
With  dancing  ;  or  half-dead  and  aching  ears 
With  mufic,  while  the  noife  he  hardly  hears. 
For  if  the  caík  remains  unfound  or  four. 

Be  the  wine  ne’er  fo  rich,  or  fweet,  you  pour, 
*Twill  take  the  veíTePs  tañe,  and  lofe  its  own* 
And  all  you  fill  were  better  let  alone0 


T  I  B  U  L  L  U  S,  Lib.  iv.  El.  2. 


O  woríhip  thee,  O  mighty  Mars,  upon 


A  Thy  facred  calends  is  Sulpitia  gone  ? 

If  thou  art  wife,  leave  the  celeftial  fphere, 
And  for  a  while  come  down  to  fee  her  here : 
Venus  will  pardon  ;  but  take  heed  her  charms 
Make  thee  not,  gazing,  foon  let  fall  thy  arms: 
When  Love  would  fet  the  gods  on  fíre,  he  flies 
To  light  his  torches  at  her  fparkling  eyes. 
Whate’er  Sulpitia  does,  where-e’er  íhe  goes, 
The  graces  all  her  motions  íbill  compofe : 


How 
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How  her  hair  charas  us,  vvhen  it  loofely  falls, 
Gomb’d  back  and  ty’d  our  veneration  calis ; 

If  íhe  comes  out  in  fcarlet,  how  íhe  turas 
Us  all  to  aflies ;  though  in  white,  íhe  burns. 
Vertumnus  ío  a  thoufand  dreíTes  wears. 

So,  in  a  thoufand,  ev’ry  grace  appears : 

Of  all  the  virgins,  ílie  deferves  alone 
In  Tyrian  purple  to  adora  a  throne  ; 

She,  to  poífefs,  and  reap  the  fpicy  fields, 

Gather  the  gums  that  rich  Arabia  yields  ; 

She,  all  the  orient  pearls,  that  grow  in  íhells, 
Along  the  íhores  where  the  tann’d  Indian  dwells, 
For  her,  the  mufes  tune  their  charming  lays, 

For  her,  upon  hxs  harp  Apollo  plays ; 

May  íhe  this  feaft  for  many  years  adore, 

None  can  become,  deferve  an  altar  more. 


E  N  D  of  Yol.  III. 


